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THE OPTIMISM BEHIND ROBINSON'S 
TRAGEDIES 


FLOYD STOVALL 
North Texas State Teachers College 


I 


HE CRITICAL world has been slow to make up its mind 

about Robinson’s poetry. Definitely skeptical at first, it has only 
gradually learned to understand him, and even now approves him 
with more respect than admiration. Until recently it has been the 
fashion to call him a pessimist. In a review of his first volume, 
The Torrent and the Night Before, he was charged with repre- 
senting the world as a prison-house.’ His reply, now famous, was, 
“The world is not a ‘prison-house,’ but a kind of spiritual kinder- 
garten, where millions of bewildered infants are trying to spell God 
with the wrong blocks.”? Undoubtedly Robinson meant to deny 
that man is doomed to be forever bewildered. Although now an 
infant, he will certainly grow up; eventually he may be able to 
“spell” God.® . The statement, however, has been persistently mis- 
interpreted. Robinson himself may later have wondered whether 
the sentence was not ambiguous, for when questioned about it in an 
interview a few years ago he said, as if half disapproving of it, “I 
was young then and it was a smart thing to say.” 

Among those who continued to cling to the “prison-house” idea, 
Amy Lowell was the first to make anything like a comprehensive 
study of Robinson’s work. She calls him a “disinherited Puritan,” 
in whom the qualities that were a tonic to his New England an- 
cestors have become a poison.® She sees his life as a “continuous 
fight between himself and himself, between the old Puritan atavism 


2 Bookman, IV, 509-510 (Feb., 1897). 

* Ibid., V, 7 (March, 1897). 

*In Robinson's play The Porcupine (New York, 1915), one of the characters says to 
another (p. 137): “Yes, Rachel,—that’s just about what we are—children. The best and 
the worst, the wisest and the silliest of us--children. Tumbling, blundering, groping 
children,—getting our heads bumped and our fingers burned, and making ourselves gen- 
erally uncomfortable. But all this needn’t keep us from growing, or from looking now 
and then as if we had not committed the unpardonable sin in being bora.” 

“Nancy Evans, “Edwin Arlington Robinson,” Bookman, LXXV, 680 (Nov., 1932). 

© Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (New York, 1917), p. 24 

* Ibid., p. 28. 


° 
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and the new, free spirit” that is abroad in modern America, and 
she believes every poem that he wrote reflects this inner struggle 
and frustration, is “his dual self personified.” “His preoccupation,” 
she decides, “is with the unanswered question: ‘Is the Light real 
or imagined, is man dupe or prophet, is faith unbolstered by logic 
an act of cowardice or an expression of unconscious, pondering 
intellectuality?’”® But she discovers no answer to these questions. 
Even more pessimistic is the view of Clement Wood, to whom the 
whole “message” of Robinson’s poetry is that mankind has failed? 
and that the poet himself is sunk in a dungeon of black despair.” 
T. K. Whipple is hardly more encouraging. He agrees that Rob- 
inson’s theme is “always defeat—always failure”; and that, al- 
though he is aware of a glimmering transcendental “light,” it is 
only “a surmise and a hope, rather than a faith—no more than 
enough to make us go on living.” He finds in the poems no other 
remedy for inevitable failure than “the negation of life,” the “repu- 
diation of the world.”* 

The poet has: had defenders, however, who deny that he is a 
pessimist. Lloyd Morris, one of the first of these, thinks Robinson 
an idealist, possibly under the influence of Josiah Royce,’* to whom 
“the intuition of truth is the ‘light’ which somehow reveals itself 
to us in a world in which the spirit is burdened by thwarted hopes 
and humiliated ideals.” To make Morris’s position clear I quote 


at length: 


His counsel is one of positive acceptance; follow the light no matter 
where it may lead you; follow it in spite of the fact that the wisdom of 
material experience may believe you a fool, in so doing lies the way of 
wisdom and the way of virtue; develop your own potentialities to the 


7A Bird’s-Eye View of E. A. Robinson,” Dial, LXXII, 134 (Feb., 1922). 

8 Ibid., p. 28. 

° The Poets of America (New York, 1925), p. 119. 

Ibid., p. 141. 

™ Spokesmen (New York, 1928), p. 46. 

% Ibid., p. 50. 

= Ibid., p. 57. For other views somewhat similar, see Bruce Weirick, From Whitman 
to Sandburg in American Poetry (New York, 1924), pp. 184-192; Harriet Monroe, “Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson,” Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, XXV, 205-217 (Jan., 1925); and 
Alfred Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength (New York, 1929), pp. 297-315. 

“The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1923), p. 66. Nancy Evans 
(op. cit., p. 680) quotes Robinson as saying, “I’m afraid Mr. Morris was on the wrong 
track. But if you want to find out about my “Transcendentalism,’ read The Man Against 
the Sky and Matthias at the Door—it's in those poems.” 

8 Thid., p. 68. 
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fullest, no matter what they may be, for in so doing you are fulfilling 
your destiny. This is hardly a philosophy of quietism or of pessimism, 
and critics who have read such philosophies into Mr. Robinson’s poetry 
seem simply to have misinterpreted a devotion to ideals so profoundly 
exclusive that it results in a supreme indifference to their material con- 
sequences. This attitude of mind is likewise the explanation, it seems 
to me, of what some of his critics have felt to be a doctrine of “success 
through failure.” The failure which they see is, for Mr. Robinson at 
least, not failure; it is merely the realist’s recognition of the ironic dis- 
cord between material experience and spiritual ideals.*® 


In this interpretation Morris comes close to a right understanding 
of Robinson, but I believe he is mistaken in thinking the poet’s 
devotion to ideals was so exclusive that it resulted “in a supreme 
indifference to their material consequences.” That would mean 
that Robinson saw for himself and for all men no alternative but 
to accept defeat in the world of experience or retreat altogether 
into the world of spiritual ideals. Morris’s view, therefore, is very 
much like Whipple’s: that for Robinson, to follow the light is to 
repudiate the world. 

Similarly Ben Ray Redman, another enthusiastic supporter of 
Robinson, reads in his poems nothing more cheering than the his- 
tory of a futile struggle between the forces of light and darkness, 
“the old unending conflict of Ahura Mazda and Agri Minos.”"” 
Mark Van Doren, in an excellent essay on the poet, has this to say 
in the same strain: 


Ideally the world for him is filled with pure white light; he speaks 
of “the gleam” as often as he speaks of “the Word,” and they are the 
same. ... Yet Mr. Robinson is acutely aware that the world we move in 
is for the most part dark—perhaps completely so—to our eyes. We are 
“bewildered infants,” and the fact that we are trying to spell God rather 
than some other word does not mean for Mr. Robinson that we should 
or do succeed. The desire is important. The achievement is undeniably 
feeble. Mr. Robinson emphasizes this aspect of our twofold life so power- 
fully and so consistently that we are tempted to behold him as a man 
without hope."® 


Yet Van Doren quotes Robinson, in a passage immediately preced- 
ing the above, as saying that none but “superficial critics” could 
* Ibid., p. 69. 
Y Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1926), p. 64. 
3 Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1927), pp. 30-32. 
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call him a pessimist. “In point of fact,” he is reported to have said, 
“I recommend a careful reading of my books to anyone who wishes 
to become an incurable optimist.” In a recent article one who 
knew Robinson well says: “E. A. used to refer to himself as an 
‘insane optimist,’ because he saw the possibilities of good in thwarted 
lives that seemed wholly evil.””° 

The fullest critical study that has been made of Robinson’s work 
is that of Professor Charles Cestre, of the University of Paris, who 
says: “Robinson’s poetry, at its highest, overleaps the barriers of 
realism and expands in the sphere of liberated thought, where rea- 
son and faith, transcending the accidents ‘of mortal life, descry the 
beauty and hopefulness of ultimate values.”"* Professor Cestre seems 
here to agree with Lloyd Morris that there is an “ironic discord” 
between the real and the ideal, and that man must transcend the 
world of actualities in order to discover any ultimate values. This 
judgment is stated more specifically by the French critic in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Robinson’s teaching may be summed up in Emer- 
son’s words: ‘Man is a golden. impossibility.’ ”*? If this means that 
man can never hope to attain what at a given moment he conceives 
as an ideal, it is not true of either Emerson or Robinson. The 
quotation is, in fact, inaccurate. What Emerson really said was, 
“A man is a golden impossibility.”"* What he meant is made clear 
by this sentence in his next paragraph: “Every man is an impossi- 
bility until he is born; every thing impossible until we see a suc- 
cess.”** That is to say, the impossible or ideal is forever becoming 
the possible or real. There is no impassable barrier between them. 
Emerson’s idealism, therefore, is not an escape from reality with 
all its imperfections, but a foreseeing of the ideal, the impossible, 
that is some day to be made the possible and the real. Behind the 
perpetual decay and death of the living world lies the promise of 
rebirth and perpetual growth. 

Robinson’s idealism is of the same type. Yet Robinson is some- 
thing of a realist, and is determined, like Crabbe and Zola, not to 
let his hopes for the future blind him to the frequent ugliness of 


» Ibid., p. 30. 

™ Louis V.. Ledoux, “Psychologist of New England,” Saturday Review of ‘Literature, 
XII, 4 (Oct. 19, 1935). . 

S An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1930), pp. 22-23. 

® Thid., p. 24. 

® From the essay “Experience,” Complete Writings, 1I, 66. 

% Thid., HI, 69. 
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actuality.” Emerson affirms what, intuitively, he knows of general 
truth. Standing remote from the stream of life, he sees far enough 
through time backward and forward to chart the direction of its 
movement, but he loses the individual object in the flux. Robinson 
describes what he sees of particular fact. His is the dramatic method, 
and he deals of necessity with particular individuals and situations. 
He brings the living organism into the laboratory, where we ob- 
serve it pass quickly from birth through growth and decay to death. 
Robinson sees life in its immediacy, therefore, as a tragedy of change. 

He does not reiterate in his tragedies the familiar lament for the 
loss of a cherished possession. His is an impersonal and cosmic 
emotion: the protest of a stable creation against inevitable disso- 
lution, the outcry of elemental matter at the ravages of time. He 
contemplates with the same melancholy wonder the phantom- 
haunted regions where Greek civilization rose and fell,”* the desolate 
village left stranded by the shifting currents of modern business,” 
and the lonely house abandoned to ruin and decay.” He beholds 
with a more poignant sadness the incessant change of the physical 
body. The whole pathos of human mortality is limned in the pic- 
ture of Amaryllis grown old and now dead within sound of the 
pulsing life of a great city;” and in three short stanzas of “For a 
Dead Lady” he sums the incredible sorrow of poets in all ages before 
the sight of beauty 

shattered by the laws 
That have creation in their keeping. 


Robinson’s dominant theme is not physical decay, however, but 
the growth of the human mind in its pursuit of truth through time 
and change. He frequently represents truth by the symbol of light. 
Written with a capital it is the ineffable Word, the transcendental 
reality that endures within and behind this phenomenal world.” 
Without the capital it is knowledge, or truth in its pragmatic sense.™ 


© See the poems “Zola” and “George Crabbe” in Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington 

Robinson (New York, 1937), pp. 85 and 94. (All references to the poems are made to 
this edition unless otherwise stated.) Concerning “Zola” Robinson later wrote to a friend: 
“When I wrote that rather pinfeatherish Zola sonnet, I had read only L’Assommoir, and 
I have read only one of his books since then” (Laura E. Richards, E. A. R., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1916, p. 14). 

*<Villanelle of Change,” pp. 80-81. = “The Dead Village,” p. 88. 

= “The House on the Hill,” pp. 81-82. œ% “Amaryllis,” pp. 84-85. 

Cf. “Credo,” p. 94; “The Book of Annandale,” p. 206; and ‘The Man Against the 
Sky,” pp. 66, 68. 

"Cf. “Octave XII,” “Captain Craig,” passim, and “Sainte-Nitouche,” P 214. 
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In this dual use of an identical symbol Robinson suggests that in the 
mind’s pursuit of ideal truth it must follow the ways of worldly 
knowledge. Man should therefore study the laws of his own self- 
development as well as the laws that govern his relations with 
others and with society as a whole. If he lacks knowledge, or if 
knowledge comes too soon or too late, he will fail in one way or 
another, and his failure will almost certainly have tragic conse- 
quences for himself or for those with whom he is associated. With 
` adequate knowledge man makes painful progress, individually and 
socially, towards his ideal of the perfect life. This is the extent of 
Robinson’s optimism. 

For convenience in analysis I have divided the poems into three 
classes: studies of separate lives, studies of small group relationships, 
and studies of the evolution of civilizations. , 


II 


An examination of Robinson’s poems devoted to the study of 
separate lives fully substantiates the statement, cited earlier in this 
essay, that he saw possibilities of good in every person.” But these 
possibilities cannot be fully realized unless the person in whom they 
inhere is able to focus his energies upon an object consistent with the 
conditions, whether of heredity or environment, under which he 
works. Thus Miniver Cheevy fails because his sentimental attach- 
ment to an imaginary past and his preference for illusion above 
reality leave him spiritually dead. Not unlike him are Lingard, 
the moon-calf, and Clavering, who sees 


Too far for guidance of to-day, 
Too near for the eternities. 


Leffingwell, it seems, has followed a light that “lured him with high 
promises” and then went down, driving him to secret despair and 
sycophancy.* 

In three of Robinson’s best-known poems may be observed the 
different effects of economic change on the lives of three typical. 


2 The only exception I can think of is Aaron Stark (p. 86), the morose, snarling miser 
who was glad to be hated and who laughed at the alien pity of kinder folk. One is 
inclined to believe that everi he would prove to be less contemptible if the secret of his 
private life were known. Sometimes a man’s best side is not remembered until after he is 
dead (as in “An Old Story” and in “Charles Carville’s Eyes”), or an entire life may be 
redeemed by a noble death (as in “The Rat”). ‘ 

= See the short poems “Miniver Cheevy,” “Calverly's,” “Clavering,” and “Leffingwell.” 
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men. Old Eben Flood, with money and friends gone, finds com- 
fort in solitude and the friendly jug, but maintains the appearance 
of self-sufficiency. Bewick Finzer, on the contrary, loses his self- 
respect with his fortune, and continues a humiliating existence 
through the largess of former friends. The third man, an anon- 
ymous miller, goes quietly down to his idle mill and hangs himself.** 
With fuller knowledge of their spiritual resources these men might 
have survived their material losses. 

Others there are who fail in the very lap of material prosperity. 
Their tragedy is, ironically, in knowing too well their own spiritual 
poverty. Of these the one most often mentioned is the imperially 
rich, graceful, and gracious gentleman, Richard Cory, who shot 
himself for no reason that his envious neighbors could see.” Pre- 
sumably he had come to know an ideal of life that made the life 
he lived unendurable. Like Richard Cory and equally rich, Briony 
also “knew too much for the life he led,” and it is hinted that he 
became insane.” The tragedy of Tasker Norcross is somewhat more 
complicated. Though he came of an old and distinguished family, 
he had no spiritual wealth in himself and discovered none in the 
world without, where 

his tethered range 
Was only a small desert." 


He knew too much for illusion, but not enough for vision; and his 
life clearly shows that though 


the worst of all 
Our tragedies begin with what we know,” 


they feed upon our ignorance, and they consume us unless we can 
know always more and more. 

Robinson knew that a great many are happier with their illu- 
sions. In Amaranth, one of his last long poems, he is concerned 
particularly with the problem of self-knowledge. Amaranth, who is 
for every man a mirror of truth, is made to say: 


Dreams have a kindly way, 
Sometimes, if they are not explored or shaken, 
Of lasting glamorously. Many have lasted 
* The poems are “Mr. Flood’s Party,” “Bewick Finzer,” and “The Mill.” 


= See the poem “Richard Cory.” * “Fragment,” p. 49. 
* “Tasker Norcross,” p. 507. 3 Ibid., p. 505. 
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All a man’s life, sparing him, to the grave, 
His value and his magnitude.” 


Others are troubled by doubt and cannot rest until they have learned 
the truth. Sometimes the truth kills, as it did in the case of Pink 
the poet and Atlas the painter, who have not the strength of char- 
acter to accept it and live by it. Miss Watchman, the novelist, 
lived for a long time deliberately in the world of illusion because 
she liked writing more than she liked truth or life.® But Fargo, 
the chief character of the poem, who was a capable maker of pumps 
but who had wished to be an artist, heard Amaranth’s warning voice 
in time and had the courage to flee from the world of delusion into 
the world of reality and truth, where he lived usefully as a pump- 
maker. There he came to “know the best there is for man to know,” 
which is “the peace of reason.”** 

Another aspect of the same problem is revealed in the conversa- 
tion between Nicodemus, who has talked with Jesus and believes in 
him, and the high priest Caiaphas, who thinks Jesus either a mad- 
man or a charlatan. Caiaphas says, “The laws that were our fath- 
ers’ laws are right,” but Nicodemus knows that there is no life in 
them; “they are the laws of death.” He understands that Christ is 
the true life, but he will not act upon his knowledge. Tasker Nor- 
cross saw his own darkness but not the Light, and so he could not 
change; Nicodemus saw the Light, but he was afraid to face change 
alone. Hence both remained spiritually dead; for, as Nicodemus 
tells Caiaphas, “they are the dead who are afraid of dying.” 

In contrast with these who saw their darkness yet could not 
escape from it, others, like Fargo, passed through the darkness to 
the light, though not unscathed. Flammonde, for example, with 
most of the virtues of a cultivated and benevolent gentleman, had 
a moral weakness that permitted him to live upon the generosity of 
his neighbors. There was some “satanic sort of kink” in his brain 
that limited and distorted his powers.“* There was no such “kink” 
in the brain of Aunt Imogen, who acknowledged at last that her 
hunger for motherhood would have to be satisfied in the love of her 
sister’s children. She saw the truth and was able to adjust herself 
to it. 


œ Amaranth, p. 1324. * Ibid., p. 1378. 
“Ibid, p. 1392. , * “Nicodemus,” pp. 1162-1164. 
* Ibid., p. 1164. ““Flammonde,” p. 5. 
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There were no dreams, 
No phantoms in. her future any more, 


and so she won a sure though modified happiness. More tragic is 
the story of Fernando Nash, who might have become a great com- 
poser, but who found knowledge too late to save for himself and 
for the world the creative genius with which he was endowed, hav- 
ing first destroyed himself with dissipation while struggling with 
the shadows of defeat.“* Captain Craig had also passed through 
the darkness which is death, but he had saved more of his original 
power because he was a philosopher. He knew that failure is of 
the flesh, not of the spirit, and that through ruin and failure beats 
unheard the rhythm of God, which is fulfilment unexpressed.* It 
is revealed to him that in the slow search for the truth that is within 
us and above us,“ “what men lose man gains.”” 


Look east and west 
And we may read the story: where the light 
Shone first the shade now darkens; where the shade 
Clung first, the light fights westward—though the shade 
Still feeds, and there is yet the Orient.” 


Captain Craig bequeathed to his young friends the wisdom he had 
purchased with a lifetime of defeat, hoping that the light he found 
too late might yet be effectual through them. 

The characters so far considered have been imaginary, or at least 
unknown to the public. I have now to examine some of the his- 
torical characters about whom Robinson wrote poems. Each of 
these was successful in the sense that each achieved a degree of fame, 
yet they all failed to reach the high goal they set for themselves 
and so failed to that extent. In most cases their sense of failure was 
due to the fact that they measured success in terms of immediate 
rather than ultimate results. 

Napoleon conquered half the world and then lost it, to die on a 
rat-infested island because he could not be content with less than 
all.” Shakespeare, though 

*“Aunt Imogen," p. 188. A recent biographer (Richards, op. cit, p. 59) says of 
Robinson: “He told his sister-in-law that in ‘Aunt Imogen’ it was himself that he was 
revealing—or concealing, as you will.” 

“The Man Who Died Twice, pp. 921-957. 

“ Captain Craig, p. 151. * Ibid., p. 143. 

® Ibid., p. 15%. ™ Thid., p. 150. 

S Ibid., p. 153. = “An Island,” pp. 323-330. 
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lord of more than England and of more 
Than all the seas of England in all time 
Shall ever wash, 


_ could not be happy because he was not lord of the manor in Strat- 
ford. Soaring above the sphere of ordinary minds, he looked 
with impatience upon the world in its slow advance, yet could not 
separate himself wholly from it. Rembrandt, however, because his 
“demon willed it,” followed his vision so far that he was lost to his 
short-sighted contemporaries, who left him to starve. The aims 
of John Brown and Toussaint L’Ouverture were more definite and 
altruistic than any of these, and they pursued them with more con- 
fidence though with less immediate success. John Brown was glad 
he had not foreseen the human suffering his course was to involve, 
for then he might have wavered and failed. His last words were, 
“I shall have more to say when I am dead.”™ Toussaint also died, 
betrayed and in a dungeon, before his work was complete, yet from 
the beginning he knew what the outcome would be, impossible 
though that outcome seemed. He 

saw long ago 
More than a man could do, till it was done, 


and now it was done, and more and better, he believed, was yet to 
be done. These heroic lives illustrate the temper of Robinson’s 
individualism. He believed, as he makes Paul say, that 


the few at first 
Are fighting for the multitude at last," 


and that too often they are neglected or persecuted by the very 
people they would lead out of the darkness up to the light. 


Il 


In the poems thus far examined Robinson deals primarily with 
that aspect of tragedy in which it is seen to affect separate lives. I 
proceed now to the consideration of those poems, including many 
of the long narratives, in which he delineates the passions out of 
which tragic situations arise and traces their interrelated effects on 
the lives of two or three persons in a social group. The two pas- 


S “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford,” p. 23. 
™ “Rembrandt to Rembrandt,” p. 589. = “John Brown,” p. 490. 
«Toussaint L'Ouverture,” p. 1186. = “The Three Taverns,” p. 469. 
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sions that work most havoc are love and hate, and they are some- 
times so inextricably woven together in the minds of perplexed 
mortals as to be almost indistinguishable. 

Avon’s Harvest, the one poem of this group in which love is no 
part of the motivating force, is a psychological study of the dev- 
astating effects of hate and its two shadows, remorse and fear. By 
some inexplicable chance the elemental antagonisms that give life 
to nature had so arranged themselves in Avon and his schoolfellow 
that they must hate each other. Avon was aware that the antidote 
for hate is love, but he had “no kindlier commodity than hate,”®* 
and he knew no alchemy by which hate may be transmuted into 
love. 

That such an alchemy exists, however, is revealed in another 
drama of hate, The Glory of the Nightingales. Malory, a physician, 
and Nightingale, a capitalist, are in love with the same woman. 
Nightingale loses, but gets revenge in causing his rival’s financial 
ruin, as an indirect result of which the woman dies, Malory then, 
after some years have elapsed, goes to Nightingale’s house intending 
to kill him and then commit suicide; instead Nightingale, who has 
long been in poor health, kills himself after transferring all of his 
wealth in trust to Malory to build and operate a great hospital and 
biological laboratory. After Nightingale’s death Malory says of him: 

; I cannot know, 
For certain, that your way, dark as it was, 
Was not the necessary way of life. 
There was in yours at least a buried light 
For time and man; and science, living in time, 
May find at last a gleam nearer than yours, 


For those who are not born to follow it 
Before it has been found.®® 


The necessary way of life leads through suffering and evil and 
death, but it is not an evil way, nor is death the end. Hate is a 
darkness in which sometimes there is a buried light of knowledge 
that may, in time, lead to love. 

A score or more of Robinson’s shorter love poems are simplified 
versions of the familiar triangle plot. With few exceptions they tell 
of lost love ending in the death of one or more of the principals, in 
permanent separation, or in hate and distrust concealed under a 

= Avon's Harvest, p. 554. ® The Glory of the Nightingales, p. 1072. 
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mask of happiness.” Sometimes the interference of a circumstance 
ever so slight and apparently innocent will destroy the delicate bal- 
ance of conjugal happiness. It may be no more than silence when 
a word of truth would forestall the gossip and suspicion that under- 
mine faith; it may be the bare suggestion of hypocrisy in a min- 
ister’s unwonted religious. zeal that arouses his wife’s contempt and 
distrust ;® it may be a chance encounter that revives an old romance 
at a moment when the nerves of both husband and wife are on 
edge; or it may be a woman’s idealization of another man, now 
dead, whose wraith separates her from her lover more completely 
than a living man ever could. 

In each of these domestic tragedies love is lost because it is either 
an illusion that is shattered by the impact of truth, or else an un- 
guarded truth that is undermined by doubt. Disillusion and doubt, 
however, are not the inevitable conclusion of married love.” In the 
story of Annandale and Damaris we see that love may be true and 
lasting, not because it is an overwhelming passion, but rather be- 
cause it is passion tempered with human understanding. Annandale 
says that Damaris knows the way God made his fur to lie: 


So all goes well; and with our wits 
Awake, should go indefinitely— 
Sufficient without subterfuge, 
Harmonious without history. 


This, which is love as the world permits it, is far from that ideal 
of which the fond lover dreams. Yet thus it has been ever since 
man found the Tree of Knowledge and was driven out of Eden, 
and thus perhaps it will continue to be until he finds his way back 
past the flaming sword to the Tree of Life. Knowledge lives and 
moves with time, but love without knowledge, which is passion, 
lifts against time a citadel whose walls begin to crumble before they 
are finished. The passionate lover builds on earth his paradise of 
love, and then comes the inexorable angel with the flaming sword. 


“Cf. “Another Dark Lady,” pp. 41-42; “The Story of the Ashes and the Flame,” 
p. 84; “The Clinging Vine,” pp. 8-11; “Eros Turannos,” pp. .32-33; “Genevieve and 
Alexandra,” pp. 49-50; and others. : 

©“ “Lizette and Eileen,” pp. 49-50. ““An Evangelist's Wife,” p., 528. 

“London Bridge,” pp. 493-499. “Tate Summer,” pp. 525-528. 

© As shown, for example, in “Firelight,” pp. 510-511; in “Vain Gratuities,” pp. 576- 
577; and in “Rahel to Varnhagen,” pp. 513-520. 

“Annandale Again,” p. 1205. Sce also "The Book of Annandale,” pp. 195-211. 
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And so Merlin, who saw farther backward and forward into time 
than any other man, lived in harmony with time and kept his youth 
until he abandoned knowledge and the world to follow passion to 
Vivian’s gardens at Broceliande. Then time had its revenge upon 
him;* for, although knowledge returned to him when passion was 
spent, old age came with it and a weariness both of love and of the 
world. Ironically, yet not inaptly, after the illusion is gone, Vivian 
refers to their retreat as Eden, for says she, 
We have had 
A man and woman in it for some time, 
And now, it seems, we have a Tree of Knowledge. 


Merlin’s passion could not endure because it was but a temporary 
reversion from the intellectual to the sensual plane of activity brought 
about by the mind’s unwillingness to face defeat. As for Vivian, 
she was moved more by vanity than by love in her desire to win 
and hold the king-maker and prophet, for whose greatness of mind 
she had no genuine sympathy. Thus the reasons for the failure of 
their love were in themselves. Tristram and Isolt of Ireland, on the 
contrary, found in love the fullest expression of their nature, and 
there was neither degradation nor design in their abandonment to 
passion. This was true especially of Isolt, who by temperament 
as well as by circumstance was more completely shut away from 
worldly interests than most women of her time and station. Yet 
she knows intuitively that such love cannot long endure in an im- 
perfect world, and so she tells Tristram while they are still safe at 
Joyous Gard: 

“We are not for the fireside, or for old age 
In any retreat of ancient stateliness. 
If that were so, then this would not be so.® 


Their failure, if. indeed they failed, was due to causes that lay out- 
side themselves and beyond their control. 

The serpent had waited in Vivian’s garden from the beginning, 
but there was no serpent at Joyous Gard, where Tristram and Isolt 
found their paradise islanded in time. Yet it lasted for only one 
brief summer, and then time rolled over it, leaving no more than 
enGugu to make a deathless story. 

Of the Arthurian poems only Tristram is concerned exclusively 

* Merlin, p. 287. : % Ibid, p. 294. ® Tristram, p. 695. 
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with love. Lancelot, like Merlin, subordinates the tragedy of lost 
love to the greater tragedy of a dying world.” Yet Guinevere’s loss 
is greater and more pathetic than Vivian’s, perhaps because it is 
more human. Again time, with its gift of knowledge, plays havoc 
with the house of love. But it is another knowledge than Merlin’s 
that comes between Lancelot and Guinevere; and its mystic symbol, 
the Grail, is a beacon that leads through darkness towards another 
and a brighter world than Arthur’s. Lancelot, having seen the light, 
must follow it wherever it leads; but Guinevere, who has seen no 
light and who foresees no new world, clings desperately to Arthur’s 
crumbling world until it lies in ruins all about her. Their love 
was molded to the pattern of chivalry, and when the law of change 
discarded chivalry for a new pattern the old love would not fit. 
The creative will, which is the pulse of life and yet sometimes as 
cruel as death, cast Guinevere aside in order that Lancelot might go 
forward. 

Knowledge is the fertile soil from which all new life springs, and 
just as surely today as when Adam first wandered in the garden of 
the world, the price of knowledge is death. This is the theme of 
three long poems of Robinson’s: Cavender’s House, Roman Barth- 
olow, and Matthias at the Door. Knowledge came to Cavender 
through dark ways that involved the murder of his wife, long years 
of consequent remorse and self-examination, and final submission 
to the law. It is not easy to see what good can come of these melan- 
choly events. Yet Cavender sees something, for while communing 
with himself on the spot where his crime was committed, he is on 
the point of taking his own life when he hears the phantom voice of 
his dead wife, which is the voice of his wiser self, saying: 

Eternity may have time and room to show us 
How so transformed a fabric may be woven 
Of crimes, corruptions, and futilities, 

That we shall be confounded with a wonder 
At our not seeing it here. Yes, there is hope; 
And there is hope deferred by too much haste— 
Or so there might be. It’s all rather dark.” 


If Cavender speaks for the author, as I believe he does, this is an 
affirmation of his belief that in some way which we cannot now 


This theme will be more fully treated later in the essay. 
™ Cavender’s House, p. 994. 
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understand, but which we or our successors on earth may eventually 
come to know, what we call evil may prove in its effects to be good. 
The good that is to come of Cavender’s evil may not appear in 

this life. Roman Bartholow, however, is more fortunate, since he 
can look forward, after he has been spiritually reborn, to a long 
lifetime of usefulness. The whole story is too complicated to be 
told here. It must suffice.to say that he married and took his young 
wife, Gabrielle, away from the society she loved to a lonely country 
house. There he gave himself up to abstruse studies and soon was 
lost in a dark despondency which was a kind of death-in-life. Then 
came his strange friend, Penn-Raven, whose magnetic personality 
and persuasive reasonings won him back to life and hope. In the 
meantime, however, Gabrielle’s love for Bartholow had been irre- 
coverably lost, and Penn-Raven, against his will, had fallen des- 
perately in love with her. At the last Penn-Raven departs after 
being denounced as a blackguard by Bartholow, Gabrielle drowns 
herself in the river, and Bartholow emerges free and strong and 
buoyant with hope and energy. The knowledge which Penn-Raven 
possessed but could not put to use, when transferred to Bartholow 
became active for his own and for the world’s betterment. Gabrielle 
was sacrificed because she chanced to stand in the way of this trans- 
fer. It was not a matter of rewards and punishments, but the func- 
tioning of a will beyond human control. Bartholow, for reasons 
which neither he nor Penn-Raven understood, was an instrument of 
this will. As Penn-Raven tells him: 

Your doom is to be free. The seed of truth 

Is rooted in you, and the fruit is yours 

For you to eat alone. You cannot share it, 

Though you may give it, and a few thereby 

May taste of it, and so not wholly starve.” 


For Gabrielle the poet felt a deep pity, yet he could not alter her 
destiny, which was to die in order that Bartholow might live more 
effectively. She was 
a woman doomed never to live— 
That he who had adored her and outgrown her 
Might yet achieve.” 


But it is in Matthias at the Door that the optimism behind Rob- 
inson’s tragedies is most clearly seen and stated. The poem is the 
P Roman Bartholow, p. 825. * Ibid., p. 855. 
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record of a succession of catastrophes by means of which Matthias, 
complacent over his material success, is made to know himself and 
through self-knowledge to. be reborn. His instruction began when 
his friend Garth, who had grown desperate through failure, one 
day crawled into a dark cave in the rocks to die by his own hand. 
Matthias’s friend Timberlake, whose life he had saved when they 
were young by pulling him out of a burning building, had deliber- 
ately thrown himself and his talents away in order that Natalie, 
whom they both loved, might marry Matthias. This she did and 
was unhappy for twenty years, when, after Garth’s death, the secret 
was revealed. A few months later she committed suicide in Garth’s 
cave, leaving Matthias dejected and bitterly scornful of this “acci- 
dent of nameless energies” which we call life.* Gradually, how- 
ever, with the assistance of Timberlake, who was slowly dying, his 
better self was born out of the ruins, and he turned his face to the 
future with renewed hope. To show how. this happened it will be 
nécessary to introduce several quotations, in which may be found . 
the essence of Robinson’s wisdom. l 
Before his death Timberlake, who does for Matthias, i in part, 

what Penn-Raven does for Bartholow, talks at length to his friend, 
and from this talk I excerpt the following lines: 


If you had eyes inside you, and you may, 

To read a little further into your book— 

Well, you would be surprised at what is there 

For you to find. If it had not been there, 

I might have hated you for saving me, 

When we were young, out of that burning house. 
There was a price for that, which I have paid 

As well as I was able. Natalie paid, 

And you are paying still. We are like stairs 

For one another’s climbing, and are never 

Quite told which way. it is that we are going 
While we are climbing higher, or think we are. . 
I have not always thought so; but you have, 
Matthias, and I have watched you going up 

While you were going down. You are down now 
As far as you will go—if you remember 
That you are like a book with pages in it 

You have not read, and cannot read in the dark.” 


™ Matthias at the Door, pp. 1126-1127. "8 Ibid., p. 1137. 
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Finally Matthias, contemplating suicide also, goes down into the 
cave for a soul-searching colloquy with: himself. He hears what 
seems to be Garth’s voice saying to him: 


Nothing is wasted, though there is much misused— 
Like you and me, Matthias, who failed together, 
Each in a personal way. You, having more 

To fail with, failed more thoroughly and abjectly, 
But that was not the end. I shall go on, 

Where you'll not follow me. You will go back, 
Where I'll not follow you. And in that fashion 
We shall go on unconsciously together, 

And consciously apart, to the same end. 

It’s all a matter of our not going too fast.” 


Later. in the same colloquy he recognizes in Garth’s voice much of 
Timberlake and something of himself: 


We are prisoners now and pupils in a school 
` Where often our best rewards appear to us 
To be our punishments. There’s no escape. 
To sleep with earth between you and the sun 
Is not to escape from earth, or from the sun. 
It seems a mystery that so many should live 
Who are not born, but that’s the infinite way, 
And one that is not altered or improved 
By protest or denial, or by rebellion.” 


And when Matthias questions what is to be the end of all man’s 
striving, the voice replies: 


You will be happier to forget the end, 

Or more than revelation or conviction 

Tell you to see, and to make what you may 

Of your apportioned means. The end will wait 
For all your most magnificent and protracted 
Progressions and expansions, and be still 
Sufficiently far away.” 


And so, when the voice is silent, Matthias is ready to go back and 
begin life over again: 
He must go back again; he must be born, 
And then must live; and he who had been always 
% Ibid., p. 1148, ™ Ibid., p. 1150. * Ibid., p. 1150. 
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So promptly served, and was to be a servant, 
Must now be of some use in a new world 

That Timberlake and Garth and Natalie 

Had strangely lived and died to find for him?’ 


The reassuring fact in this tragic story is that Garth and Tim- 
berlake and Natalie have not died in vain, though the justice of 
their sacrifice is something not to be found in the book of human 
wisdom. Phoenix-like, Matthias is reborn from the ashes of his dead 
self; and thus the modern seer reaffirms an ancient truth.” 


IV 


Most of Robinson’s poems, as I have shown, are studies of the 
spiritual development of an individual either in his separate life or 
in his relations with other members of a small group. Several poems 
written in his later years, however, have as their theme the develop- 
ment of society as a whole, and describe the life and death of civi- 
lizations as stages in the advancement of the human race. The first 
of these were the Arthurian poems Merlin and Lancelot. After 
them came a group-of contemporary studies in the volume Dionysus 
in Doubt, and finally the allegorical poem King Jasper. 

In the decay of Arthur’s kingdom and the appearance of the 
Grail, suggesting the advent of a new ideal to supplant the medieval 
ideal of chivalry, Robinson saw a notable illustration of the universal 
law of change by which, under the impulse of the creative will in 
nature, the human world slowly evolves. Merlin, who is the pri- 
mary instrument of this impersonal will, made Arthur king because 
he perceived in him a mirror in which every man of that age recog- 
nized himself as he would like to be. Arthur believed Merlin 
was Fate, yet Merlin could do no more than show the king what in 
his heart he already knew,” and what every man knew when he 
knew himself in his ideal self, which was the king. All went well 
so long as Arthur remained men’s highest conception of themselves. 
But then, 


™ Ibid., p. 1154. 

© To prove that he could be amusing and that he could make a poem with a happy 
ending, Robinson wrote Talsfer, a novel in verse, which, in plot, is very similar to Roman 
Bartholow and Matthias. But tragedy is averted in Talifer because one of the group of 
characters is benevolent and wise enough in the ways of human nature to cause mistakes 
to be corrected before they lead to tragic consequences. 

& Merlin, p. 293. ® Ibid., p. 282. 
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There was a Light wherein men saw themselves 
In one another as they might become— 
Or so they dreamed,®* 


and afterwards there was no more peace in Camelot. Whatever 
cannot change must die, and Arthur, who believes “that what has 
been, and is, will be for ever,” cannot change.** Lancelot, who has 
seen the Grail, knows that “a played-out world . .. had best be 
dead” in order that a new world may be born. Although he him- 
self does not die physically, he must go through an agonizing spir- 
itual death and rebirth, and many other people must suffer and die 
in order that he may go so far even as the threshold of the new 
world. As he rides away into the darkness towards the light after 
his last sad parting from Guinevere, the will that is not his and yet 
works through him speaks to him from within: 


Where the Light falls, death falls; a world has died 


For you, that a world may live. There is no peace.** 


Merlin sees and speaks the truth thus: 


When I began with Arthur I could see 

In each bewildered man who dots the earth 
A moment with his days a groping thought 
Of an eternal will, strangely endowed 

With merciful illusions whereby self 

Becomes the will itself and each man swells 
In fond accordance with his agency. 

Now Arthur, Modred, Lancelot, and Gawaine 
Are swollen thoughts of this eternal will 
Which have no other way to find the way 
That leads them on to their inheritance 

Than by the time-infuriating flame 

Of a wrecked empire, lighted by the torch 
Of woman, who, together with the light 

That Galahad found, is yet to light the world.’ 


Arthur’s world had to go because the time had come when the 
eternal will could no longer find adequate expression through the 
will of one man imposed upon an entire nation. Henceforth 
authority was to be less concentrated. Moreover, love, which had 


* Ibid., p. 306. * Lancelot, p. 383. 5 Thid., pp. 436-437. 
™ Ibid., p. 448. * Merlin, p. 307. ' 
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been apart from the affairs of life, was to be introduced more and 
more into them to leaven the sternness of the older law. There 
was to be a long period in which the power and freedom of the 
individual ‘steadily increased. Eventually, with the development of 
an equalitarian philosophy, the freedom of the individual, which 
_ before had been suppressed by the authority of an arbitrary king, 
was threatened by the authority of the misguided multitude. And 
so in his later poems Robinson foresees the dissolution of the indi- 
vidualistic civilization of the modern world by the combined forces 
of mechanism, utilitarianism, and equalitarianism. _ 

. He first- approached the problem as early as 1920 in the short 
poem “Demos,” in which he says that democracy is foiled by a 
false equality which obscures the truth that 

the few shall’ save 
The many, or the many are to fall.88 


Five years later he returned, to it in two long poems in the volume 
Dionysus in Doubt. In the first, which is the title poem, he seems 
to have been provoked to expression by the national prohibition 
amendment, but it is the subjection of the individual will to the 
will of the majority that he objects to most strenuously. Dionysus 
is made to say to the poet and to all Americans: 
l An ultimate uniformity enthroned 

May trim your vision very well; 

And the poor cringing self, disowned, 

May call it freedom and efficiency. 

Others would somewhat rather call it hell, 

And rather not be quite so free 

To blend themselves with mediocrity. 


In the second poem, “Demos and Dionysus,” Demos is the god 
of the multitude and the advocate of a mechanized and what he 
calls a “rational” society in which love and art will be scorned and 
all people will be alike. Dionysus is the god of wine and of life, of 
love and art, and of all that enriches and differentiates the individual 
as a separate being moved by feeling and imagination and true 
reason. Demos says: 

We have had too much 
Of the insurgent individual 
With his free fancy and free this and that, 
= “Demos,” p. 472. -P Dionysus in Doubt, p. 867. 
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And his ingenuous right to be. himself. 

What right has anyone now to be himself, 

Since I am here to fix him in his place 

And hold him there? And as for your fit world, 
TIl have it all alike and of a piece— 

Punctual, accurate, tamed and uniform, 

And equal. Then romance and love and art 
And ecstasy will be remembrances 

Of man’s young weakness ori his way to reason.”? 


Dionysus, who undoubtedly speaks Robinson’s opinion, prophesies 
to Demos that such a 
delirious clumsy leap 
From reason to the folly you call reason 
Will only make of you and of your dupes 
A dislocated and unlovely mess l 
For undertakers, who are not yet born: 
To view the coming ruin that is to be 
Their occupation and emolument— 
If your delusion for a time prevail, 
As like enough it will.” 


Though Demos may for a time prevail, Robinson is certain that 
Dionysus will eventually rule; that love and art and freedom will 
return. Dionysus says, 
I may go somewhere, for a while, 
But I am one of those who have perforce 
To live and to return.” 


In Robinson’s last poem, King Jasper, he describes the revolution 
which in “Demos and Dionysus” he foresees, with its annihilation 
of capital wealth and the civilization that rests upon it. The char- 
acters are individuals, yet they are also symbols. As young men 
Jasper and Hebron were friends and partners. Jasper loves power 
and is not over-scrupulous in his methods of acquiring it; he is the 
business manager of the firm. Hebron is a scientist, an inventor, a 
lover of truth for its own sake; he cares little for power, and is con- 
tent to work behind the scenes. Jasper sees how he can grow rich 
through Hebron’s ideas, but he does not tell Hebron, whose health 
begins to fail through overwork and undernourishment. After _ 
Hebron dies, Jasper, grown rich and powerful, becomes King Jasper. 

“Demos and Dionysus,” p. 917. * Ibid., p. 916. S Thid., p. 917. 
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He marries Honoria, who stands for custom and convention, and 
all the codes and fixed laws by which society resists change. Young 
Jasper, their son, represents the liberal-minded younger generation. 
He is eager for change and is rather scornful of his old-fashioned 
parents; yet he is bound to them by ties of nature which he cannot 
escape, and when their world falls he falls with it. Young Hebron 
has something of his father’s inventive genius, but not the scientist’s 
love of truth. He represents the doctrinaire and fanatical revolution- 
ary, the human counterpart of the god Demos. The young woman 
Zoé is, as her name reveals, a symbol of life—life which is beauty 
and truth eternal, yet forever unseizable and forever escaping from 
outworn forms and passing into new forms. She has many of the 
characteristics of the god Dionysus. She is the woman of Merlin’s 
vision who is to save the’ world, for she combines the beauty of the 
chivalric ideal with the truth which the Grail revealed. Although 
she loves young Jasper, it is the law of her nature that she must 
remain free; hence she will not bind herself by ties of marriage. 
And in the end, when young Jasper dies in the general catastrophe, 
Zoé escapes to wait for wiser men who in some future age shall 
build a better and a more stable society. 

This poem leaves no doubt of Robinson’s faith in the intrinsic 
worth of humankind. Some time, we are assured, man will know 
enough to know his own worth and use it. As Zoé says, 


All a man sees is less than what he is 
Without it, if he knew.*? 


But it all takes time, and when knowledge comes too soon or too 
late it brings inevitable death. Zoë cannot be domesticated in Jas- 
per’s world because the time for that has not arrived; there, she 
tells him sadly, 

Tm like a child trying to be at home 

In the wrong house. The wise one said to me 

That I must always go my way alone.** 


Nor can young Jasper follow her into the new world to come, be- 

cause he is bound within the life-pattern that produced him, and 

that is King Jasper’s capitalistic world. It will be remembered that 

the Grail brought a light in which men saw themselves in one an- 
9 King Jasper, p. 1455. % Ibid., p. 1469. 
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other as they might. become. Zoë knew that some day all men 
would live by that light, but she did not know when that day 
would come. To King Jasper, who thinks many must toil and 
suffer that a few may be kings, she says: 


We should all be kings, 
Or queens, if we could see ourselves in others. 
But that’s a long, long way from where we are; 
And a few suffocatings and blood-drenchings ` 
Of helpless heroes who will not know why, 
Or what it means, will show the devil’s ahead, 
With banners and with music of all nations. 
The devil is an impartial patriot, 
Unprejudiced as he is promiscuous. 
Today the devil is more than God. Tomorrow 
He will be more, and more. Out of it all 
He'll come with crutches, and not the devil he was. 
Father, don’t ask me when, for I don’t know.** 


Thus Robinson looks beyond the tragedies of persons and so- 
cieties and beholds life as an eternal and creative will evolving 
through a succession of changing patterns towards an ideal of per- 
fection. Since this creative will rises to actuality only in the forms 
which it creates and inhabits for a time, the law of change requires 
that old forms shall decay and die in order that new and higher 
forms may come into being. In man, the highest of these forms, 
the will begins to know itself and the law of its evolution. Through 
knowledge, therefore, man may hope to hasten and direct the process 
of evolution. This, surely, is not a philosophy of escape or of. pes- 
simistic acceptance, but a dynamic belief in the power of the human 
mind to overcome, in time, most of the difficulties that beset man- 
kind, and to make of this unsettled world, in the words of Dionysus, 

a world 
Fit for a self-defending human race 
To recognize, and finally to live in.*° 


* Ibid., pp. 1471-1472. “Demos and Dionysus,” p. 916. 
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I 


T IS A TRUISM to say that Colonial Virginia leaders played a 

vitally important part in the development of American culture 
before, during, and after the Revolution. Indeed, any discussion of 
intellectual and social life in the colonies inevitably centers around 
Virginia and Massachusetts. But while the main courses and minor 
currents of culture in Colonial Massachusetts have been explored 
with some degree of completeness, the true nature of Colonial Vir- 
ginia culture remains comparatively obscure. As recently as 1922 
Professor T. J. Wertenbaker pointed out that to think of early Vir- 
; ginia exc! tusively « as an area of great plantations and a landed gentry 
is a grave error,’ for such a conception leaves out of account the 
greater part of the population, the yeomen and small landowners, 
who predominated in the life of the colony in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries.’ In the literature dealing with Virginia, 
commendable as much of it is,’ one looks in vain for such complete 
studies as those of Professors Wright, Murdock, Morison, and Miller.* 
The lack of reliable and complete information concerning such fun- 
damental matters as education, newspaper and magazine circulations, 
the ownership and reading of books, and the like accounts in some 
measure for the oftentimes misleading statements concerning “Cav- 


+The Planters of Colonial Virginia (1922). 

? Ibid., chaps. iii and vi. “In the Seventeenth Century not one man in fifty could be 
classed as a man of wealth” (p. 157). Professor Wertenbaker cites as evidence records of 
deeds and land grants, and goes on to point out that the yeoman class exercised power 
through the House of Burgesses even after the emergence of aristocratic leadership in the 
- eighteenth century. 

* Among many too numerous to mention here, P. A. Bruce’s Institutional History of 
Virginia, two vols. (1910), is excellent, as is his The Virginia Plutarch (1929). Mary 
N. Stanard, Colonial Virginia: Its People and Customs is interesting but inexact, and the 
works of Lyon G. Tyler and Earl G. Swem are extremely useful. From the standpoint 
of bibliography in particular, Swem’s Bibliography of Virginia (1915) and his enormous 
Virginia Historical Index (1934, 1936) are invaluable. ; 

4T. G. Wright, Literary -Culture in Early New England (1927), covering education, 
libraries, literature in detail to 1727; K. B. Murdock, Increase Mather (1925); S. E. Mor- 
ison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (1936) and many other works; P. E. 
Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1660 (1933). 
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alier Virginia” still to be found in general histories of the United 
States and in surveys of American literature. 

The purpose of this particular study is to analyze the contents 
of approximately one hundred private libraries in Colonial Vir- 
ginia, with particular attention not only to their size but also to 
what the books in those libraries were, and to draw certain con- 
clusions, which, of course, can be only tentative.” Such an analysis 


5 Aside from the difficulty of incompleteness of data, which I shall presently point out, 
the problem of whether mere ownership of books is indicative of intellectual dependence 
on them has to be faced. In the case of the few large libraries, the difficulty is increased, 
Indeed, in the case of Jefferson, Professor Chinard completely rules out his library as 
evidence of the sources of his thought (The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson, 1928, p. 
2. “It is so extensive as to be practically useless.”) although it might be pointed out that 
Jefferson's early library was destroyed by fire in 1770, with no catalogue of it available 
(Chinard, Jefferson’s Commonplace Book, 1926, p. x1). However, the fact that Jefferson's 
commonplace books are available makes it possible for Professor Chinard to dispense with 
the library, whereas in the case of less notable carly Virginians no other considerable ev- 
idence of intellectual interests is available. With reservations as to completeness, it is fair 
to say, especially in regard to limited private libraries, that they provide us with an 
excellent picture of the reading habits of their owners. Furthermore, as Professor H. M. 
Jones has pointed out (America and French Culture, 1927, p. 175), books were sufficiently 
expensive at the time to make buying and owning them with no particular inclination to 
consider them useful and valuable, extremely unlikely, a fact which is further attested by 
their being so commonly itemized and evaluated in wills and inventories. Of course, in 
the case of extremely wealthy planters, one finds ample evidence of what might be termed 
“luxury” book buying, but these are the exceptions, See also H. M. Jones, “The Im- 
portation of French Literature in New York City, 1750-1800,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVII, 235-251 (Oct., 1931) and “The Importation of French Books in’ Philadelphia, 
1750-1800," Modern Philology, XXXII, 157-177 (Nov., 1934), preliminary remarks on ` 
booksellers’ advertisements as evidence. For information on college and public libraries, 
consult Swem, Virginia Historical Index; Bruce, Institutional History;. and Mrs. Stanard. 
B. C. Steiner, “Reverend Thomas Bray and His American Libraries,” American Historical 
Review, Il, 59-75 (Jan., 1896), is interesting. There is an unpublished dissertation by W. D. 
Houlette, Plantation and Parish Libraries in the Old South, at the State University of Iowa, 
which, though rather too general for help concerning specific books, provides an 1 interesting 
introduction.to the general ‘problem of literary culture in the South, 

Since this study was made, two admirable articles by Louis B. Wright have appeared, 
both of which have ‘distinct bearing on material presented here. ‘The Purposeful Reading 
of Our Colonial Ancestors,” ELH, IV, 85-111 (June, 1937), contains invaluable material 
on the reading tastes and habits of Colonial Americans, and “The Gentleman’s Library in 
Early Virginia,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 1, 3-61 (Oct., 1937), presents a detailed 
analysis of the libraries of John and Robert Carter. ‘To avoid confusion, I must note that 
while I do include John Carter's library in my analysis, the Robert Carter of Mr. Wright's 
article is not the Robert Carter mentioned here., My references are to Robert Carter, com- 
monly known as “the Councillor,” who was the grandson of Robert Carter, known as 
King ‘Carter, referred to by Mr. Wright. For an account of “The Councillor,” see an 
unsigned article, “Robert Carter of Virginia,” Magazine of American History, XXX, 115- 
136 (Sept., 1893). Although it might be argued that the rather eccentric “King” Carter's 
library does not typify the collections of wealthier planters, Mr. Wright's study can be 
commended as a model for future detailed research in individual libraries, Of particular 
importance are his findings on the surprising number of religious books, including many 
Puritan works (p. 8), the comparative scarcity of Greek and Roman writings (p. 36), and 
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should do much to verify some of the statements concerning life 
and literary interests in Colonial Virginia which have appeared in 
histories of American literature.® In particular, one may expect 
new light to be thrown on the statements of V. L. Parrington and 
others concerning the influence of French revolutionary philoso- 
phers in Virginia. Professor Parrington says of this philosophy that 
“landing first in Virginia in the r77o’s, it met with a hospitable 
reception from the generous planter society and spread there the 
fashion of Physiocratic agrarianism.”” And he includes among the 
writers’ of influence Condorcet, Quesnay, Mirabeau, and Montes- 
quieu.® This seems to be the prevalent view, although Professor 
Chinard, among others, has almost completely rejected the theory 
of French influence on Jefferson and the framers of the Constitu- 
tion.® Without going further into a difficult matter which is be- 


the absence of works by Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton (p. 39). Mr. Wright 
informs me that he is preparing a book on the intellectual interests of Colonial Virginians, 
which, it may be confidently expected, will throw additional light on this much neglected 
subject. 

“To cite only a few, one recalls Charles Angoff’s dubious remark (4 Literary History 
of the American People, 1931, Il, 228) that “the slave owners had nothing to do [1], so 
they were hospitable to one another, and . . . they bought fine houses, good wines, and 
fancy dresses for their wives, but they did not buy books. Some of the private libraries 
in Virginia . . . were [excellent], but the colony as a whole was singularly lacking in 
books,” and Barrett Wendell’s comment (4 Literary History of America, 1900, p. 484): 
“Southern gentlemen of an intellectual turn collected considerable libraries; but these 
libraries tended more and more to become traditional repositories of culture.” The general 
feeling has been that books were few: “Few people [in Virginia] cared to write books or 
to read them” (CHAL, I, 150); “The Virginia planter thought little and read less” 
(Lodge, George Washington, quoted in Jones, America and French Culture, p. 27, n. 58). 

™ Main Currents of American Thought, 1927, Ml, vi. 

8 Ibid., II, 10. He concedes the importance of Locke and the English legalists, but in 
general points to the English group as the intellectual forebears of middle-class capitalism 
in America as opposed to the French progenitors of Southern agrarianism (cf. ibid., I, 270 ff. 
and in Vol. H, the chapters on “The Southern Mind”). Although he grants the importance 
of the English thinkers in the South, he finds the French temper more adaptable to the 
Southern mind. Yet oddly enough, the center of the radical agrarianism of the carly 
nineteenth century was New York, where Evans and Skidmore, its leaders, won a large 
following. See C. R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man (1927), pp. 273 ff. 

e Of course, the importance of Rousseau in the American eighteenth century has been 
relegated to a secondary position for some time (see, for example, A. B. Hart’s National 
Ideals Historically Traced, 1907, pp. 76 ff.). Professor Hart points out that many ideas 
attributed to Rousseau were really those of Locke. Chinard’s view (Jefferson's Commonplace 
Book, pp. 53 ff.) is that Jefferson's theories derive rather from the English legalists and 
“his study of the constitutions of the Greek cities, the Union of Utrecht, and the elective 
monarchies of northern Europe.” For a thorough treatment of Montesquieu and Jefferson, 
see ibid., pp. 31-38, and, for a discussion of French books in New York and Philadelphia 
see Professor Jones's findings, “The Importation of French Books in Philadelphia, 1750- 
1800," Modern Philology, XXXII, 165 ff. (Nov., 1934), and “The Importation of French 
Literature in New York City, 1750-1800," Studies in Philology, XXVIII, 251 (Oct., 1931). 
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yond the scope of this article, it is apparent that a study of French 
books in Virginia libraries is badly needed. And though by no 
means complete, this paper is presented as preliminary spade-work, 
which, in addition to turning up evidence on French influence, 
should also provide some insight into the matters of classical learn- 
ing and literary, religious, and scientific interests. 


II 


There is available a considerable amount of material on private 
libraries in Colonial Virginia, nearly all of it compiled from wills 
and inventories taken from county records. The most valuable of 
these are the lists scattered through the many volumes of the Wil- 
liam and Mary College Historical Quarterly Magazine, first series, 
and the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography.° Bruce has 
a chapter on the subject in his Institutional History, mentioning 
over a hundred names in many counties and concluding that there 
were at least a thousand privately owned libraries in Virginia in the 
seventeenth century. Mrs. Stanard also has a considerable amount 
of material in her well-known book, though it is often hopelessly 
vague.” 

A cursory examination of this material reveals that much of it 
is of dubious value. For in nearly all the tedious listings of inven- 
tories and evaluations (where they are known), no attention is given 
to the vital matter of chronology, and in the great majority of cases 
no notion whatsoever is given of the nature of the books themselves. 
Nearly all the lists seem to have been compiled to prove that there 
were many Virginians who owned books in the colonial period.” 


* Houlette lists some of these in his thesis, but makes no extended analysis of them. 
For complete references to material in print dealing with early Virginia libraries see Swem, 
Virginia Historical Index, Y, 62 ff., where an index is made by counties and individuals. 
Other periodicals including lists of owners are Tyler's Historical Quarterly, the Lower Nor- 
folk County Antiquary, and the William and Mary Quarterly, second series. The catalogue 
of Jefferson's library is in the Coolidge collections of the Massachusetts Society. William 
Byrd's is printed in the appendix of J. S. Bassett, The Writings of Colonel William Byrd 
(1901), pp. 413 ff. 

* Vol. I, chaps. xili-xvi. 

® Colonial Virginia, chap. xi. 

2 This seems to be Houlette’s purpose. Taken in toto, there is ample evidence to 
justify the contention. But with dates ranging from the time of “Master Hunt,” who 
accompanied Captain Smith, to well beyond the Revolution, the extent of book owning in 
any one limited period is still hypothetical. Bruce's lists in his Institutional History are 
exclusively in the seventeenth century, however, and his analysis is discriminating so far. as 
it goes. His conclusion that there were at least one thousand libraries in the colony and 
at least twenty thousand volumes (not titles) before 1700 is a conservative estimate. 
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Furthermore, one is handicapped by the fact that many of the orig- 
inal records were destroyed during the Civil War, so that any ex- 
haustive study is impossible.’* Confronted with such difficulties, it 
is with relief that one finds an excellent selection of library inven- 
tories in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Mag- 
azine, together with valuable supplementary lists in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, though there is some duplica- 
tion in the latter periodical of wills included in the former.® Con- 
sequently, I have chosen the lists in that magazine.as the basis of 


M “The wills and inventories of many of the more wealthy people were recorded in 
the General Court and the records destroyed” (William and Mary College Quarterly. His- 
torical Magazine, III, 180, first series, hereinafter referred to as WMQz). “All the records 
of Nansemond, New Kent, and Gloucester counties have perished”. (Bruce, Institutional 
History, I, 442). For a detailed account, see “The Public. Records of Virginia: Their 
Destruction and Preservation,” Virginia Libraries, IV, 1 f. (April, 1931). 

™ Mathew Hubard, York, 1667, among others. The Virginia Historical Magazine 
lists referred to above include almost! one thousand. libraries, most of ‘them small (over 75 
per cent under 20 titles) and almost exclusively unitemized or evem- unnumbered. Libraries 
of over 100 volumes (not titles) are'as follows: Dr. David Parker, ‘Prince George, 1717, 
240 vols.; Rev. James Maury, Albemarle, 1757, 400 vols.; John. Nevison, Brunswick, 1769, 
174 vols.; Rev. ‘Thomas Jackman, Augusta, 1773, 200 vols.; John Moncuté, Stafford, 1765, 
137 vols.; Reuben Welsh, Essex, 1729, 240 vols.; Rev. Lewis Latané, Essex, 1729, 112 vols.; 
Robert Brooke, Essex, 138 vols. (VII, 299 ff.); John Harris, Albemarle, 1766, 189 vols:; 
David Ker, Middlesex, 99 vols.; John Edmunds, Sussex, 1770, 1,020 vols.; Charles Burgess, 
Lancaster, 1733, 160 vols.; Henry Randolph, Henrico, 1693, 137 vols.?(X, 389 #.). It will 
be noticed that the dates center arouàd the middle of the- century and that the libraries 
are, as is to be expected, from Tidewater couiities, Other counties well represented in 
the lists are: Amherst, Louisa, Goochland, Cumberland, York, Isle of Wight, Spotsylvania, 
Lower Norfolk. 

Since I shall make no further mention of them, I list here for purposes of reference 
owners of libraries mentioned as considerable by Bruce and Mrs. Stanard. Dates and num- 
ber of volumes are indicated where they are known. I feel certain that many of these 
libraries will be found itemized in the original records, though none of them are in 
Bruce, while Mrs. Stanard gives a very superficial account of certain books she found listed. 
Bruce lists (Institutional History, chaps. xiii-xvi) in the seventeeenth century: York County: 
George Hopkins, William Kellaway, Thomas Deacon, John Eaton, Giles Mode, Charles 
Kiggin, John Gosling, Roger Lewis, Stephan Heywood, Jeremiah Foster, John Thomas, 
George Morris, Thomas Whitched, William Hughes, Nicholas Bond, James Moore, William 
Grimes, Adam Miles, Joseph Groshaw, Dr. Francis Haddon, Nicholas Took, Elizabeth 
Bushrod, William Akken; Northampton and Accomac counties: John Rosier, Johi Severne, 
Philip Chapman, Martin Rennet, William Berryman, George Clarke, William Penly, Law- 
rence Jacobson, Charles Parke; Northumberland County: James Claughton, William Nich- 
olls, John Dennis, John Clocks, Jane Porge; Henrico County: Captain Chamberlaine, Francis 
Eppes, William Farrar, James Crews, Richard Kennon, Joho Harvard [!], Charles Clay, 
Thomas Batte, Thomas Bottomley, Henry Randolph; Rappahannock County: Thomas Per- 
kins, Thomas George, Henry Smith, Evan Morgan, Thomas Harper, John Gilson, William 
Fauntleroy, John Palmer, James Andrews, George Jones; Elizabeth City County: William 
Marshall, Isaac Malyn, Simon Hollis, John Powers, Thomas Holland, Thomas Allenby; 
Lower Norfolk County: George Lock, Edward Hodges, John Piggott, John Gilham, John 
Sibsey, Cornelius Loyd, Edward Bragge, William Archer; Isle of Wight County: John 
Goodrich, Thomas Reynolds, James Fullough, Martha Williams, John Long, Francis Ayres, 
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this study. On the whole, they provide as complete and fair a 
sampling of books in private Virginia libraries as any other single 
group of references. ‘The wills seem to have been copied with care, 
and there is no reason to doubt their accuracy. Furthermore, they 
are conveniently accessible.’® 
Of the approximately one hundred libraries in this series, a little 
over a quarter (29) are completely unitemized. Of the others, some 
indication of the classifications and numbers of books is always given, 
and there are over forty libraries completely or at least amply de- 
tailed. In other words, approximately thirty-five hundred titles are 
available in detail and five thousand more are partially classified.” 


Robert Bracewell, Edward Yalden; Surrey County: Robert Spencer, Thomas Shippey, Charles 
Clay, John Howard, Thomas Bottomley. 

_ Eighteenth-century libraries cited by Mrs. Stanard (Colonial Virginia, chap. xi) are: Rob- 
ert Beverley, 1703; George Lee, Westmoreland, 1761; Wilson Cary (for a catalogue of 
this library partly preserved in the Princeton University Library, see W. M. Cary, Sally 
Cary, New York, privately printed, 1916, Appendix II); Charles Wortham, Middlesex, 
17433 William Blackwell, Albemarle, 1766; William Venable, Albemarle, 1776; William 
Kilpin, Middlesex, 1717; John Warnock, Middlesex, 1717; Hancock Lee, Northumberland, 
1710; Leonard Tarrant, Essex, 1718; Charles Pasture, Henrico, 1736, 72 vols. (itemized 
in Va. Hist, Mag., X, 390); Joseph Brock, Spotsylvania, 1743, 81 vols.; William Phillips, 
Essex, 1747, 60 vols.; Mark Bannerman, Middlesex, 1728, 53 vols.; John Dunlop, Elizabeth 
City, 1728, 29 vols; William Kennon, Chesterfield, 1757; Mortana Drayton, Middlesex, 
1760; Edward McDonald, Augusta, 1760; Robert Burgess, Stafford, 1761; John Cumberland, 
Cumberland, 1766; Richard Tutle, Spotsylvania, 1767; William Walker, Stafford, 1767, 
64 vols.; Schute (a Huguenot), Henrico, 1701; Thomas Lawson, Princess Anne, 1701, 164 
vols; Nathaniel Harrison, Surrey, 1728; Robert Beverley, Spotsylvania, ‘250 vols.; Richard 
Chichester, Lancaster, 1744, 138 vols; Daniel Custis, New Kent, 499 vols.; Augustine 
Washington, Westmoreland, 1762; William Cabell, Amherst, 1764; Henry Churchill, 1762; 
Clement Reade; Luxemburg, 1763; George Johnston, Fairfax, 1769, 186 vols.; John Harvey, 
Albemarle, 184 vols.; John Bayer, Caroline, 1770; Charles Taylor, Southampton, 1773; 
Thomas Nelson, York, 1775. The following are from Westmoreland: Hugh Thomas, 
1757; Robert Clarke, 1759; Bryan McDonald, 1759; John Buchanan, William Adair, 1763; 
Thomas Lewis, 1763. Others are Benjamin Doggett, Lancaster, 1682; John Waugh, Stafford, 
1706; St. John Shropshire, Westmoreland, 1718; John Cargill, Surrey, 1732, 275 vols.; 
Lewis Latarre, Stafford, 1765, 137 vols.; James Marye, 1774, 444 vols.; Josias Mackie, 
Princess Anne, 1726; Charles Smith, New Kent, 1771. These names are among those 
selected from a private collection of over six hundred which Mrs. Stanard included in her 
chapter on libraries in Virginia. No particular bunching of dates is noticeable, although 
many of them fall into the middle decades of the century. She gives no indication of how 
many of them are itemized, but an investigation of the original records would doubtless 
afford a great amount of data on the books themselves. 

The references are as follows: WMQz, Il, 169-175; 247-251; HI, 43-45; 132-1345 
180-182; 246-253; IV, 15-17, 94-95, 156, 269; VI, 158-164; VII, 18-22, 77-79, 146-150, 
230-231, 237; IX, 164-168; X, 232-241; XI, 21-28; XV, ror-1x3 (a list of books for sale 
in Williamsburg in 1775), 275-279 (and cf. V, 61; XI, 16, 40). 

™ Libraries completely unclassified, on which further information would be extremely 
vaiuauie, are those owned by: Colonel Thomas Ballard, York, 1711; James Bates, York, 

. 1777; Richard Bland, Prince George, 1777; Henry Bowcock, York, 1729; James Burwell, 
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One of the many difficulties involved in dealing with unitemized 
material is the great ambiguity of the word volume. Many works 
in these libraries were in several volumes, and without itemized 
accounts, it is impossible to tell whether zi#/es or total volumes are 
included in an inventory or summary. Consequently in dealing 
with the itemized libraries I shall use the term volume to denote 
book, and title to denote a single work, though it be in several vol- 
umes. And since it is the number and nature of the titles in the 
libraries which is of interest here, I shall make no particular attempt ` 
to record or estimate the number of volumes; i.e., the actual num- 
ber of books, in any library. 

The libraries we are to examine, then, number about one hun- 
dred. Well over half of them are partially itemized; complete 
catalogues are available for a third. Obviously it is around these 
complete libraries that our subsequent discussion must center. They 
date from 1650 to 1787, and are spread over most of the eastern 
counties. There is no undue bunching of dates—practically every 





York, 1710; Dr. Benjamin Colton, York, 1768; Dr. Ebeneezer Campbell, Stanford, 1752; 
Dr. William Dawson, York, 1752; James Goodwin, York, 1687; Thomas Hansford, York, 
1677; Thomas Hill, York, 1711; John Hood, 1766; George Hopkins, York, 1645; Thomas 
Horricks, York, 1772; William Hunter, Princess Anne, 1719; Dr. Alexander Jamason, 
1766; Rev. Edward Johnson, York, 1665; Orlando Jones, York, 1719; Rowland Jones, 
York, 1689; Philip Ludwell; Captain Francis Morse, Princess Anne, 1717; Peyton Ran- 
dolph; Joseph Ring, York, 1704; Rev. Charles Smith, New Kent, 1771; Rev. Arthur Till- 
yard, York, 1712; Samuel Timson, York, 1704; Dr. Henry Waldron, York, 1657; Dr. 
Henry Winter, 1679. Libraries of which only the total number of books is given: Robert 
Ballard, 1735, 35 vols.; John Broadnax, 1657, 14 vols; Dr. Charles Brown, 1738, 617 
vols.; William Colston, Richmond, 1701, 100 vols.; Lawrence Hides, 1679, 11 vols.; Paul 
Johnson, 1671, 18 vols; William Kellaway, 1645, 6 vols. (all in York County); Thomas 
Lawson (Princess Anne), 1704, 170 vols.; Francis Mathews, 1675, 32 vols.;.Ralph Watson, 
1645, x10 vols.; John Stennop, 1673, 6 vols.; James Porter (Lower Norfolk), 1683, 42 
vols; Robert Powes (Lower Norfolk), 1652, 32 vols.; Richard Russell (Lower Norfolk), 
1666, 27 vols; John Mercer (Marlboro), 1771, 1,500 vols.; Mary Morrisbye (York), 
1690, 10 vols.; Jonathan Newell (York), 1679, 63 vols. A few libraries, among them 
William Byrd’s (who is not included, except by occasional reference, in this study), are 
classified by both number of volumes and type of books, no titles being mentioned: John 
Boskervile, York, 1674 (English and Latin); William Byrd (3,625 vols.—History, 700; 
Classics, 650; Entertainment, 650; French, 550; Law, 350; Divinity, 300; Science, 2753 
Physic, 200); Dr. George Hocke (96 vols—-22 German and Dutch, 54 Latin, 20 Eng- 
lish); Captain Robert Kingman (51 vols.—16 Physic, 35 unclassified); William Moseley 
(some French, Dutch, Latin, and English). Few of these are mentioned by Houlette, 
op. cit., though he has some information on their evaluations in certain instances. A 
complete study of the original records is still needed. 

* Bruce does make the necessary distinction, assuming in general that one thousand 
titles would mean at least fifteen hundred volumes in any normal library (Institutional 
History, I, 440). i 
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decade in the period is represented, a third falling from 1650-1700, 
slightly over a third from 1700-1750, and slightly less than a third 
after 1750. Only two libraries date after the Revolution.” Further- 
more, while the list includes itemized libraries of all degrees of size, 
from Colonel Maximilian Boush’s x4 titles to “Councillor” Carter’s 
659, most of them are of average proportions, so that the difficulties 
of both enormous and consequently meaningless collections and in-’ 
significant ones are avoided.” And finally, the owners cover all 
phases of life in the colony, for doctors, churchmen, lawyers and 
legislators, planters large and small, music teachers, and dancing 
masters are to be found among them. In short, they provide as 
nearly representative a sampling of the vast body of material as it 
is possible to find in readily accessible form.” 


IH 


A division of the books under consideration into rough groups 
is the first step in an analysis of them, for they are, of course, all 
lumped together indiscriminately in the original documents. The 
rough classifications I have set up are: 1. Philosophy and Law; 


* Those of David Black, 1782, and William Fleming, 1787. 

™ Total title counts, at random, run as follows: 14, 14, 15, 28, 34, 49, 64, 70, 71, 
102, 109, 114, 114, 128, 157, 180, 209, 301, 303, 659. 

= The libraries of the major figures have been treated in the standard biographies and 
in such works as those of Chinard, above. Houlette has a chapter on “Libraries of the 
Virginia Dynasty,” op. cit. So far as geographical distribution is concerned the WMQr 
lists in general fall rather heavily on York County. But of the more important itemized 
libraries a wider spread exists: Prince George, Princess Anne, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Richmond, Northumberland, Brunswick, Spotsylvania, Middlesex, Stafford, Lower Norfolk, 
Chesterfield, and Montgomery are represented by one or more libraries, while there are 
but six from York alone. 

In order to avoid cluttering up the text with repeated citations in the subsequent dis- 
cussion, I list here the names of the owners of the more important detailed libraries with 
the appropriate references to WMQr. Edmund Berkeley, H, 250 ff. (inventoried, 1718); 
David Black, VIII, 149 ff. (1782); Maximilian Boush, IV, 195; John Carter, VIII, 18 ff. 
(1690); Robert Carter, X, 232 ff., 21 ff. (1772); Christopher Cocke, IV, 94 (1716); 
Thomas Cocke, IV, 16 (1697); Charles Colston, IJ, 132 ff. (1724); Thomas Deacon, 
HI, 181 (1648); William Dunlop, IV, 156 ff. (1740); William Fleming, VI, 156 ff. 
(1787); John Herbert, VIII, 147 ff. (1760); Richard Hickman, III, 248 ff. (1732); Mathew 
Hubard, II, 174 ff. (1667); John Kemp, IN, 43 (1648); William Key, IX, 164 (1764); 
Richard Lee, II, 247 ff. (1715); Col. Southey Littleton, VIII, 230 ff. (1679); Col: Daniel 
McCarty, HI, 19 ff. (1724); Grover Owen, IX, 163 (1770); Samuel Peachy, HI, 132 ff. 
(1750); John Sanford, IX, 15 ff. (1692); Arthur Spicer, II, 133 ff. (1699); Charles 
Stagg, II, 251 (1736); Thomas Walke, IV, 15 ff. (1703); John Waller, VIII, 79 ff. (1755); 
Thomas Willoughby, III, 44 (1673); Ralph Wormeley, II, 172 ff. (1703); George Yeo, V, 
61 (1742). 
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2. Science and Practical Arts; 3. Classics and Languages; 4. History, 
Biography, and Travel; 5. Religion; 6. English Literature.” Arbi- 
trary as such groupings must be, they are perhaps sufficiently valid 
in toto. A certain number of titles have been left unclassified be- 
cause it has been impossible to identify them or their authors. The 
fact that the wills and inventories were drawn up by persons cursed 
with a maddening inability to spell correctly or write legibly makes 
classification and identification an extremely hazardous procedure. 
About one-tenth of the titles have been given up in despair, and 
about twice that number have been grouped with many misgiv- 
ings.” Allowing for errors, however, the following percentages are 
fairly reliable. Language and Classics constitute about 26 per cent 
of the total number of classified titles; Philosophy and Law 23, His- 
tory, Biography, and Travel 15, English Literature 13, Religion and 
Divinity 12, and Science, Medicine, and Practical Arts 11. ‘Libraries 
dating before 1700 contain almost twice as many religious works as 
the total group, and about half as many works of language and 
modern literature. And the very large libraries—such as those of 
Ralph Carter, William Fleming, John Waller, and Ralph Worm- 
eley—contain a much greater percentage of classic and literary works 
than do the smaller collections.” Percentages for a few represent- 
ative libraries follow. I make no pretensions as to their accuracy. 
The figures are only roughly approximate, the classifications often 
uncertain. 


= Certain books defy classification. For example, should Plutarch's Lives be classed as 
history, biography, philosophy, or classics? Ought Deistic works be grouped only as 
religion? In most such cases I have included works under more than one group. In his 
analysis of the Carter libraries, Wright, op. cift, pp- 40 ff., has separate listings for Law 
and Philosophy and groups dictionaries with textbooks, belles-lettres with classics. 

® Among works I have been unable to cope with are Nardius (Jacopo Nardi?) 
Noctes, Idiotismi Verborem, Astriea Abdicata Restera (Dryden's Astraea Redux?), Aproes 
Nepos, Peti Suaviz (Petrus Suarez?) Hist., Fflorleguim,.Opela (Opera?) Sebastian Mun- 
sterii, Slenchi Motuum, Plain Prime, Robdologica, The Jewish Spy (thought by H., M. 
Jones doubtless to be Jean-Baptiste de Boyer’s Lettres juives, chinoises et cabalistiques, 1738- 
1769, Studies in Philology, XXVIII, 239, n. 8), Gentill Sumer (sometimes Siner), Pomatum, 
and others. Mr. Wright has succeeded in identifying a large proportion of the Carters’ 
books (op. cit.), though he is unable to identify a dozen legal works and at least as many 
entries of other types. 

H Of the 659 classified titles in Ralph Carter’s library, fully 325 are in these two 
categories, whereas of the 71 in William Key's library only 12 are so classified. Differ- 
ences in occupation, as well as chronology, naturally affect the percentages in any case. 
Ralph Carter was a well-to-do planter, Key a clergyman. But Dr. William Fleming, a 
Scotch physician, had in addition to a considerable collection of scientific and medical 
books some 75 classic and literary works in his library of 209 titles. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


` Name files Phil Clas His, Re. Sò. Li Doubtful 

John Carter ; 

Lancaster, 1690 .... 64 18% 18% 4% 32% 20% 97% 1% 
Thomas Cocke 

Princess Anne, 1697.. 23% 1% 30% 23% 2% 
Mathew Hubard 

York, 1667 ........ 34 6% 8% 4% 40% 25% 12% 5% 
Arthur Spicer 


Richmond, 1600 ....114 62% 3% 5% 26% 2% 2% 
Sarah Willoughby 
Lower Norfolk, 1673 49 6% 20% 10% 40% 15% 5% 4% 


Edmund Berkeley 

P7IB src ioaad 102 25% r2% 15% 28% 15% 3% 7% 
Robert Carter 

Westmoreland, 1772 .659 20% 30% 12% 10% 10% 15% 5% 
William Dunlop 

Prince William, 1740.110 7% 25% 12% 13% 9% 30% 4% 
William Fleming 

Montgomery, 1787 ..209 12% 1o% 1o% 18% 30% 20% 3% 
Jobn Herbert : 

Chesterfield, 1760 ...157 30% 20% 10% 5% 10% 20% 5% 
Richard Lee 

Westmoreland, 1715 "301 15% 35% 5% 15% 5% 15% 10% 
Daniel McCarty 

Westmoreland, 1724 .109 50% 15% 3% 15% 8% 2% 7% 
John Waller i 

Spotsylvania, 1755, ..128 13% 4% 25% 17% 17% 24% 
Ralph Wormeley f Ace 

Middlesex, 1763 . ...383 20% 12% 17% 21% 17% 5% 8% 


So much for a hasty preliminary survey of the contents of these 
libraries. Before passing on to a discussion of some of the specific 
books they contain, it might be well to comment briefly on the size 
of the libraries. It is evident that some of them were considerable 
in extent. The average number of titles for those I have examined 
is about 106, but this figure is too greatly influenced by the few 
extremely large collections. It is fair to say that nearly half of those 
listed in WMQz and Va. Hist. Mag. contain fewer than twenty-five 
titles (at the most, fifty volumes). Libraries containing over a hun- 
dred titles are extremely rare before 1700.7” And it is not unusual 
to find even comparatively well-to-do Virginians, planters or other- 


wise, mentioning only a dozen or so titles in inventories”? The 


= However, see Bruce, Institutional History, I, 440 ff. on a few large ones. He con- 
cludes that the average size during the period was about twenty titles. 

= Wright in his Literary Culture in New England devotes considerable space to a dis- 
‘cussion of the evaluation of the books in proportion to that of a whole estate. I have 
attempted no such investigation; the host of difficulties involved seems to me to make the 
conclusions largely speculative. 
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great libraries, such as William Byrd’s or John Mercer’s, running to 
several thousand volumes, are indeed the exceptions. It is obvious 
that there were a great many books in Colonial Virginia, but there 
is no evidence to indicate anything like the numerous and extensive 
private libraries T. G. Wright mentions in his invaluable study. 
It is safe to say that private libraries in Colonial Virginia, even in 
the case of men of comparative wealth and culture, were a good 
deal smaller than is generally supposed.” 


IV 


The works of English literature in these libraries include all of 
the usual types—poetry, drama, the novel, the essay—as well as 
many of the contemplative, philosophical, or autobiographical works 
which one usually thinks of as literature; as, for example, Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. As has been pointed out, the 
early libraries contain comparatively few literary works; the larger 
ones of the eighteenth century, very many. It is interesting to note 
that seventeenth-century writers—Milton, Dryden, Browne, Howell, 
Donne, Waller, Cowley—turn up in eighteenth-century libraries of 
late date nearly as commonly as in earlier libraries, and that they 
are in a correspondingly large ratio to the early eighteenth-century 
writers. William Fleming, 1787, had Dryden’s Plays, Waller's 
Poems, Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, and John Davies’s 
Poems, as well as works by Fielding, Thomson, Young, and Gold- 
smith. And David Black, 1782, had the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne and Dryden as well as complete editions of Pope, Swift, 
and Fielding. 

Among writers whose works are to be found in many of the 
libraries are: Pope, who turns up twenty-five times,”* Swift, who 
appears about half as commonly as Pope, Addison and Steele, Mil- 


7 The familiar notion that they were unusually large and complete is probably due to 
the publicity given to such libraries as Byrd’s and Mercer's, to the great amount of mis- 
leading data compiled by such historians as Mrs. Stanard and others, and to the rosy 
legends concerning ante-bellum Virginia in general. It is, of course, obvious that in the 
early half of the nineteenth century private libraries were much larger in Virginia than they 
were in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But so they were wherever an educated 
and leisure class developed. Cf. Jones, America and French Culture, pp. 210 ff. 

Usually listed as “Pope’s Works,” though his translations are sometimes mentioned. 
Among Virginians owning the Works are: Herbert, Waller, Key, Fleming, Dunlop, Rob- 
ert Carter, Black, Byrd, and Cary. For Pope's influence on Jefferson, see Chinard, Literary 
Bible, pp. 21 ff. (This book is the best treatment of Jefferson’s reading in the English 
writers.) The list of writers I give is roughly in order of their frequency. 
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ton,” Donne, Samuel Butler, Temple, Dryden, Browne, Waller, 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare (the two surprisingly even in fre- 
quency), Cowley, Prior, Fielding, Smollett,” the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (Characteristics, classed under Philosophy as well), Congreve, 
Farquhar, Rowe, Colbine, Young, James Thomson, Chaucer, Sterne. 
Although this does not include all the English writers who turn up, 
it is at least indicative of a great diversity in literary interests.” 

The novel, it is apparent, is well represented. The standard 
works are matched by such productions as Head’s The English 
Rogue, The Turkish Spy? La Calprenéde’s Cassandra, John 
Hawkesworth’s Almoran and Hamet, and Alexander’s allegory, 
Cherry and the Sloe. Though comments are made later concerning 
French books, it is interesting to note here that Fénelon’s Télémaque 
and Le Sage’s Gil Blas were popular.” 

The dramatists of both the Elizabethan age and the Restoration 
are also present in some numbers. Shakespeare is usually listed by 
name only, or with his Works, but John Waller had his Poems, and 
Arthur Spicer, 1699, a copy of Macbeth. Other single play titles are 
almost entirely lacking.** And again, it is worth noting that in a 
few libraries Molière, Racine, and Corneille appear.” 

Of the poets mentioned, it will be noticed that many of the 
seventeenth-century writers are the religious poets. Indeed, one of 
the most surprising things about this wealth of literary material is 
that the genuinely Royalist—Herrick, Suckling, Carew, Lovelace— 
are completely lacking. Waller and Cowley can hardly be termed 


™ The prose works appear not at all. Paradise Lost is most common. Paradise Regained 
and Poems also appear. 

= The History of England turns up, as well as Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. 

a Among writers appearing less frequently are: Gower, Wycherley, Somervile (his 
poem on hunting, The Chace), Parnell, Gray (surprisingly rare), Herbert, Fletcher (pre- 
sumably John Fletcher, though any of the others might be meant since only the last name 
is given), Goldsmith (The Vicar of Wakefield), Frances Brooke (Julia Mandeville occur- 
ring several times), Pomfret, Rochester, John Owen (Epigrams), Susanna Centlivre, Dav- 
enant (occurring but once), Burton, MacPherson (Fingal, Ossian), Gay, Cowper, Quarles. 

™ Giovanni Marana’s work translated into French and English, and extremely popular. 

IIt is impossible to tell whether or not they were in translation. English versions 
were certainly available, but there is ample evidence in other French works that many of 
the library owners were able to read French. See also Jones, America and French Culture, 

. 182 f. 
Pak eta owners of Shakespeare’s works are R. Carter, D. Black, E. Berkeley, J. 
Herbert, A. Spicer, Cary, Purchase, and Byrd. Jefferson was, of course, an admirer of the 
poet (Literary Bible, pp. 23 f£). 

* Those of William Dunlop, Robert Carter, Richard Lee, David Black, and others. As 
is usual, specific titles are lacking. 
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typically Cavalier, and it is hard to reconcile the conception of a 
Cavalier Virginia with the comparative popularity of Milton (espe- 
cially Paradise Lost), Donne (especially the sermons), and Herbert.*® 

Indeed, the omissions in the libraries are always more interesting 
than their contents. One is amazed to find Defoe’s multifarious 
productions almost completely lacking.” His reputation as a poet, 
like Cowley’s, overshadowed his religious and political views of 
course. 

Another important omission is Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Although there is evidence, of its presence in libraries I have not 
examined,* it seems likely that the work was not unusually popular. 
There are a few other titles which may be Bunyan’s Of Faith— 
his Confession of Faith? (R. Wormeley)—but on the whole it 
is safe to say that his reputation in Colonial Virginia was not ney 
so great as those of lesser writers and divines. 

There is no space here to go into other specific omissions. I 
have attempted to give fairly complete data on the literary material 
in the libraries, and any name I have not mentioned appears not 
more than once. The reader can form his own conclusions as to 
the significance of the inclusions and omissions, for they certainly 
give rise to interesting: speculations regarding literary reputations.” 

It should be pointed out that, as is to be expected, the standard 
English periodicals of the time.are to be found in most libraries of 


"In a list of about three hundred titles for sale in Williamsburg by Dixon and Hunter 
in 1775 (WMQz, XV, x01 ££.), Milton and Dryden are advertised, but no other seventeenth- 
century pgets. Mrs, Stanard has one reference to Suckling (see the index of her Colonial 
Virginia), but none to Herrick, Carew, or, Lovelace. Even Chaucer is more common in 
the libraries I have examined than any or all of the Cavalier poets. However, Butler's 
anti-Puritan Hudibras is among the most popular works I encountered. For a full and 
revealing treatment of Milton's popularity in the colonies, see Leon Howard, “The Influence 
of Milton on Colonial American Poetry, ” Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 9, pp. 63-91 
(April, 1936). 

= However, see Mrs, Stanard (Colonial Virginia), who finds a few references. Robinson 
Crusoe is advertised in Williamsburg, 1775. But Moll Flanders, The Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal, The Plague Year, and the many others are either lacking or such doubtful titles as 
“the first part of compleat History” (Berkeley), “Help To the English History” : (Worm- 
eley), and many others must be stretched to fit Defoe’s historical writings. 

` See Hancock Lee, Northumberland, 1710 (Va. Hist. Mag., X, 401), for example. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress was advertised in 1775 in Williamsburg (WMQz, XV). See also 
Bruce, Institutional History, I, 24. Byrd owned a copy, and R. Lee owned Learn to Die. 

"TJ have found no American works except such more or less hybrid items as Captain 
Smith's History of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles (Peachy, Hubard) and 
Sandys's Travels (Wormeley, Willoughby); critical or appreciative works are in general 
completely lacking (except in R. Carter's library). Houlette (op. cit, I, 8) finds one of 
John Cotton’s works in the library of John Goodborne but notes no other Colonial writers. 
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average size or better. Many times these are simply listed as “mag- 
azines” or “journals,” in a “parcel” or “bound in a chest.” But suf- 
ficiently common titles indicate a lively interest in periodicals. Of 
course, the Spectator is popular, usually listed in several bound vol- 
umes.“ The Tatler is less common, as are the Guardian, the Whig 
Examiner, the English Gentleman,” the Family Magazine, British 
Magazine, and so on. 

Works on music and painting” are raentioned only occasionally 
‘in the inventories, but the will of one Cuthbert Ogle, a Williams- 
burg musician who “along with Peter Pelham and the beautiful 
actress, Miss Sarah Hallam . . . taught a dancing school,” gives us 
an excellent picture of music in the colony in 1755. Included among 
Ogle’s possessions are the following: “2 sets Pasquatis Overtures, 10 
books Handels Songs, 4 large sets Italian songs, 4 books of sym- 
phonies and Handels oratories, The Musical Entertainment .. . 
Handel’s Appollos Feast, Nares Lessons, Avisons Concertos, 6 con- 
certos by Burgess and 6 by Hausse in one book . . . 6 sonatas 
Deglardino . . . Albertis 8 Sonatas, Five concertos by Ramesa .. . 
12 English songs by Pasquati . . . Handel, Songs... Alcocks Lessons, 
Grannoms Songs, 1 vol Fellons Concertos . . . an unbound book of 
Italian songs,” and many others.** The other occasional references 
to music and instruments in the wills attest a general interest. Han- 
del seems to have been the most popular composer, the flute and 
violin the most popular instruments.” 


y 


Perhaps the most popular of the classic writers was Ovid. His 
Epistles, the Metamorphoses, and De Tristibus all appear frequently, 
and there are frequent collected Opera. Many of the Latin and 
Greek authors are apparently in translation, ánd Greek works com- 


R. Carter, 8 vols.; W. Dunlop, 8 vols.; W. Fleming, 8; R. Hickman, 3; G. Waller, 3; 
J. Herbert, 8; and others. 

“Mrs. Stanard comments on the cultural importance of this magazine (Colonial Vir- 
ginia, po. 304 ff.), but I found it comparatively rare (in R. Carter, R. Lee, and a few 
others). 

“Robert Carter owned Fresnay's Arts of Painting and “Webb on Painting.” 

© WMQr, Ill, 251, n. x. 

“The Williamsburg musician must have been something of a character (and none too 
prosperous). Among the items in his will are: “1 plaid night gown, 1 new cloth coat, 
and green waistcoat, x gold watch, 1/2 pound green tea, x fiddle and case, 2 wigs, 2 pr. 
shoes, 1 spy glass, 2 pr. temple spectacles, one new market coat.” 

“ Compare Mrs. Stanard, Colonial Virginia, pp. 308-309. 
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monly appear in a Latin version.“ Among the Greek writers to 
appear are Xenophon, Plato, Hesiod, Demosthenes, Aristotle, and 
Homer, with Xenophon and Homer predominating. Of the Latin 
writers a host appear. After Ovid, the most popular are Cicero, 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Seneca, Plautus, Terence, and Sallust. I 
have indicated that a few libraries had excellent classical collections. 
Richard Lee (Westmoreland, 1715) had an unusually fine one. In 
addition to authors mentioned he owned Juvenal’s Satires, the works 
of Orosius, Epictetus, Diogenes, Livy, and Heliodorus. Aesop’s 
Fables, in Latin and English, was very popular, appearing over fif- 
teen times, and such works as Kennet’s Roman Antiquities and Pot- 
ter’s Greek Antiquities are further evidence of a widespread interest 
in classical times, as of course, is Plutarch’s Lives (twenty-two 
appearances). 

I have made no attempt to divide these works into types, but 
it will be seen that they include philosophy, the epic, drama, satire, 
and history. The Christian Latinists (St. Jerome, among others), 
turn up occasionally, and such titles as Apuleius’s De Asino and 
Petronius’s Satyricon also appear. 

I have indicated that most of the large classical collections are 
in the later libraries, but Colonel Southey Littleton (Northampton, 
1679) owned “Crederius, Aesop’s Fables in Latin, Plauti Sententiae, 
Short Introduction to Grammar, Lucian, Ursines [?] Orationes” 
(WMOQr, I, 230), and John Kemp, whose library was very small 
(thirteen titles), owned Aristotle’s Problems (WMQr1, Il, 43). The 
will of John Sanford, Princess Anne, 1692, lists “23 Latin and Greek 
books, Five Hebrew books, a Greek New Testament” (WMQz1, IV, 
15). 
Books on language and dictionaries are extremely common in 
all libraries. John Carter owned Blunt’s English Dictionary, How- 
ell’s French and English Dictionary, and a Spanish-English Diction- 
ary. Rider’s Dictionary of Latin is found in some fifteen libraries. 
Edmund Berkeley owned it, and also Edward Philips’s New World 
of English Words. Elisha Cole’s Dictionary is another common 
one, as is Bates’s Hebrew English Dictionary. Robert Carter owned 
the latter work, as well as an Oxford Latin Grammar, a copy of 


“ David Black owned Savel’s Ovid; Charles Colston had the Epistles in English; Ed- 
mund Berkeley, Lodge’s translation of Josephus Flavius; Robert Carter, Bentley's Horace; 
William Fleming, Sandys's Metamorphoses. The popularity of Pope’s translations has been 
mentioned. There are innumerable other instances. 
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“Manwarring on the Classics,” Kerr’s De Latina Lingua, Steele's 
English Grammar, a Rudiments of Latin, a French Spelling Dic- 
tionary, and others. John Herbert (Chesterfield, 1760) owned 
Steele’s work and the Dictionaries of Cole, Littleton, and Bailey; 
Richard Hickman (York, 1732) a French Dictionary, Oxford 
Grammar, and a Latin Thesaurus. Richard Lee and Ralph Worm- 
eley owned French, Latin, and Greek dictionaries. 

German works are rare. Dr. George Hackne owned twenty- 
two Dutch and German books, however, and there are a few other 
instances. Occasional occurrence of such works as the French 
Schoolmaster and introductory French grammars indicate that after 
Latin and Greek it was French (and Spanish) that Colonial Vir- 
ginians were most interested in learning to read. Such works, how- 
ever, do not occur frequently enough to indicate any widespread 
reading knowledge of French, and the great number of French, 
Latin, and Greek works in English translation count heavily against 

` their value as evidence. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that the classics and foreign language 
works (see the comments on novels and the drama above) had an 
important place in the intellectual interests of early Virginians. 
But the large numbers of translations, the comparatively small pro- 
portion of such works to the whole number of titles and the bunch- 
ing of classics in a few large libraries would seem to indicate that 
the conception of widespread knowledge and reading of classics 
and French in Virginia is exaggerated.” 


VI 


The books of history, biography, and travel in the libraries are 
not particularly important numerically or otherwise. Mention has 
already been made of Captain Smith and Sandys (or Sands). Of 
the histories, works on Great Britain naturally predominate, and 
works on the Baltic countries are common; among them Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII of Sweden. Voltaire is also represented in 
his Age of Louis XVI. Rollin’s Ancient History. is also fairly com- 
mon (five references). There are works on Ireland, descriptions of 


“See H. M. Jones’s excellent treatment of this difficult matter in America and French 
Culture, pp. 182 ff. The evidence available in Wright’s Literary Culture in New England 
indicates on the whole a greater interest in these fields in early New England. 

* Since authors are rarely mentioned, it is utterly impossible to identify certainly such 
references as “History of England,” “Life of Charles,” “Description of France,” etc., since 
any one of several important and many minor works might be meant. 
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the Low Countries, and lives of European and English monarchs. 
In general, the titles are so varied that no particular significance can 
be safely inferred. For example, Ralph Wormeley owned “Ogle- 
bees America, History of Great Britain, History of the World 
(presumably Raleigh’s, which is common), General History of 
Spain, 8 Books of Pelopon{|n]esian Wars, History of Scotland, Life 
and Reign of King Charles (probably Charles I of England), His- 
tory of the Island of Barbados, Acc’t of the Ottoman Empire, Gen- 
eral History of France, Impartial History of Ireland, and others. 
And this list is typical. 

Interest in the Commonwealth and the Civil War is naturally 
much in evidence. Clarendon’s famous History turns up several times, 
as do apologies for Charles and defenses of Cromwell. No undue 
predominance on either side of the conflict is noticeable. The legal 
aspects of the struggle, however, are reflected in the many state 
papers and law works to appear, such as Rushworth’s Collections 
of Cook’s Reports, which will be discussed later.“ 

Of travel books, Purchas’s Pilgrims makes an occasional appear- 
ance (eg, Richard Hickman, William Hubard), and there are 
many “Descriptions” and “Voyages” concerning all. parts of the 
world.” 

This variety of material gives a definite picture of the reading 
habits of the library owners, for these are obviously books to be read. 
They indicate the cosmopolitan point of view of the colonists; and 
the number of works on monarchy, empire, and important his- 
torical figures indicates a wide interest in the relationship between 
government and the forces of history (an interest corresponding to 
that in law and justice). But to draw conclusions as to any par- 
ticular point of view or “historical philosophy” would be futile with- 
out much more careful study and more complete data. 


VII 
Of the books which I have grouped roughly under science, the 
bulk constitute medical works: books of “chyrurgery,” anatomy, 


“That general historical works have influence in the formation of political philosophy 
is obvious. See above and Chinard, Jefferson’s Commonplace Book, pp. 25 ff. 

9 “England's General Description” (Berkeley), ‘“Belagh’s Voyages” (Black), “Account 
of Denmark” (R. Carter), “Voyages, 8 vols.” (Fleming), “Delavale’s Travels” (Lee), 
“Description of Guinea” (McCarty), “Historical Marks about London” (Spicer), “Laking- 
tons Voyages” (Waller), “Geographical History of Africa” (Wormeley). Kennet's Roman 
Antiquities has been mentioned, There are accounts of Persian monarchy, descriptions of 
the Ottoman Empire, and many others. 
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midwifery and general “physic.” Of these, the most common are 
the works of Culpeper, Sydenham, Salmon, Bates, Barron, Arm- 
strong and Woodall—all English physicians." But the medical 
works are by no means limited to English. Hippocrates is well 
represented (Black, Fleming, Lee, Berkeley), Boerhave,” Riverius, 
Von Haller, Le Dran, Galeyn, and a host of others somewhat less 
commonly. Naturally the doctors had unusually large medical col- 
lections (William Fleming, onetime Edinburgh physician had many 
Scotch works), but the great numbers of works on medicine in 
other libraries give us a good insight into the exigencies of life in 
isolated plantations or frontier communities.* The books on mid- 
wifery, common usually before 1725 and tending to disappear in 
later libraries, are also revelatory.” 

Considerable evidence of interest in., keiki turns up (W. 
Fleming owned “Dimsdale on Inoculation, Rust on Inoculation, . 
Lancaster on Smallpox”), and the comparative popularity of such 
works as Turner’s Syphilis and Goulard’s Venereal Diseases is inter- 
esting. (I have noted twelve libraries containing works on venereal 
disease.) 

- Nothing in particular i is to be gained by further detailed com- 
ment. I list here a block of the medical titles from a few repre- 
sentative libraries. 


David Black, Prince George, 1782, physician: 
Dales Pharmacologia (Samuel Dale, 1659-1739) 
Smellies Midwifery (William Smellie, 1698-1763, famous midwife and 
teacher) 
Meblas Medical Essays 


"Nicholas Culpeper, author of works on midwifery, Director Ostrectum, English 
Physician, and others; William Salmon, New London Dispensatory, 1678. John Armstrong 
was an authority on infant diseases, Woodall a famous surgeon, Thomas Sydenham (1624- 
1689), a famous physician. See J. H. Bass, History of Medicine (1889), and L'art ancien 
catalogue, Early Books on Medicine (Zurich, 1928). Bass has an excellent account of 
medicine in Virginia and other colonies, pp. 577 ff. and 827 ff, See ‘also F. R. Packard, 
History of Medicine in the U. S. (1901), pp. 429-452. 

© Hermann Boerhave (1668-1738), famous Dutch physician and teacher, author of 
Aphonsins, Institutiones Medicae. 

= Lazarus Riverius (1587-1655), famous French physician; Albert Von Haller (1708- 
1777), a Swiss. 

“There were epidemics of yellow fever in the South im 1700, 1703, 1728, 1732, 1739, 
1745, 1749, 1753, 1758; of smallpox in 1699, 1700, 1717, 1732, 1738, 1760, not to men- 
tion earlier onslaughts (Bass, op. cit., p. 827). 

See Bass, op. cit, pp. 817 ff, for an account of William Boyham (1749-1814), a 
Caroline County midwife. 
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Pringle’s Diseases of the Army (Sir John Pringle, 1707-1782) 

Brooks Practice of Physic (Richard Brooks, 1688-1752) 

Cheseldens Anatomy (Pope’s friend and physician, William Chesel- 

den, 1688-1752) 
Le Drans Surgery 
Morros Osteology 

' Hallers Physiology (see above) 

Hippocrates Aphousus 

Frewen on Inoculation 

Boerhave’s Prelictions 
John Carter, Lancaster, 1690, planter: 

Culpepers Dispensatory 

Pares Chirurgery (Ambrose Paré, 1509-1590, French) 

Virgois Chirurgery (Jean Vigier ?, 1614-1658) 

Wystrungs Practice of Physick 

Cookes Anatomy 

Salmons Dispensatory 

Riverius Practice of Physick 

Sennertus Institutiones (Daniel Sennert, 1522-1637, German) 
Mathew Hubard, York, 1667, merchant: 

Riverius body of Physic 

Physitiaris Library 

Culpepers Dispensatory 

Sennertus Institution of Physik 

Culpepers Anatomy 
Richard Lee, Westmoreland, 1715, planter: 

Praxis medicinae 

Physica praxis 

A Piece of Surgery 

Systema Medicinals 

Glissons Anatomy 

Bates Dispensatory (William Bates, Physician to Charles I) 

Hippocrates Opera 

Corneli felsus de medicana 

Salmons London Dispensatory 

Julian Medica (Goleyn ?) 

Among the other works in this group are many books of navi- 
gation, husbandry, surveying, distilling, and the like. Of the works 
on husbandry I have examined, none is French, nor is there any 
evidence whatsoever to indicate an interest in French agrarianism. 
Such works as Markham’s The Country Farmer (J. Carter), The 
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Husbandman’s Calling (Cocke), Tull’s Husbandry (R. Carter), 
Pond’s Almanac, Bradley’s Agriculture, The Art of Angling (Flem- 
ing),°° The Management of Hawks (Herbert), and the List of 
Husbandry (Peachy) hardly conjure up a vision of the French 
Physiocrats. Rather it is the English landowner and country gentle- 
man who appears in the background, and more often than not the 
practical English farmer much concerned with improving the 
productive power of his land. 

Mention should be made of the few more purely scientific 
treatises which turn up in the libraries. These are rarer than one 
might expect. David Black owned Shaw’s Chemistry and Moll’s 
Atlases; Robert Carter a Dictionary of Plants, Euclid’s Elements (I 
have noted eleven instances), and Discovery of Celestial Worlds. 
William Dunlap had Boyle’s Atmospheris, an Atlas, and Newton’s 
famous Optics. William Fleming owned Webster’s Mathematica, 
Watt’s Astronomy, and a Laboratory Laid Open; William Key, a 
Clair’s Motion of Fluids, Wells's Trigonometry and “Harris of 
Globes”; John Waller, a curious work, The Interpretation of 
Dreams;*" Ralph Wormeley, a Natural Faculties of Man. 

More popular and probably more widely used were the host of 
practical works. The amorphous dictionaries of arts and sciences, 
full of superstition and useful knowledge, such as Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences are fairly common;™ but it is the 
less pretentious works which give us an admirable and often 
amusing picture of life in Colonial Virginia. Madame Wormeley 
owned Experiments in Consort; Thomas Cocke, a Schooling of the 
Untaught Bridegroom. Other revelatory titles taken at random, in- 
clude the following: “A Discourse Concerning Commetts” (T. 
Cocke), “Directions for Planting Mulbury Trees” (Willoughby), 
“A Profitable book for those that [are] burnt with Gunpowder” 
(Berkeley), “A Treatise How to Make Oyls” (C. Cocke), “History 
of Serpents” (Fleming), “Management of Hawks” (Herbert), 


“There were several of these. Walton’s work is hardly meant. Thomas Barker pub- 
lished an Art of Angling in 1653, Richard Brooks one in 1740, Dr. Thomas Scott another 
in 1773. This diversity illustrates the impossibility of positive identifications in many 
cases, 

"I have been unable to identify this. 

For a detailed discussion of this and similar works, see Philip Sharr, Science and 
Superstition in the Eighteenth Century (1932). This sort of collection paved the way for 
the Encyclopédie of Diderot and his group, but no works of the French Encyclopedists turn 
up in the lists I have seen. 
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“Accomplished Cook” (Lee), “Treatise of the Gout” (Bishop Berke- 
ley’s ?), “History of the Sun and Moone” (Waller), “The Light- 
ening Column” (Walke), and “The Art of Brewing,” “Genuine 
Use and Effect of a Gun,” “The Sea Beacon,” “The Unlearned 
Chemist,” “The Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness” 
(Wormeley). l 

Here, it seems to me, we come closer to the everyday lives of the 
people concerned than we might in any other way. These books 
must certainly have been the most frequently consulted of all, for 
they indicate a limitless desire to receive help and information in 
the everyday matters so important in life. The great size and num- 
ber of volumes of many of the medical and scientific works mean 
that they bulked large in most libraries. And where only a few 
titles are listed in small libraries, medicine and the practical arts are 
almost inevitably represented. That most of this work is English 
rather than continental is natural, for in practical matters, at least, 
the colonists looked for guidance and advice to the books most easily 
read and most readily accessible. 


VIII 


The Bible was of course by far the most popular single book in 
the Colonies, and probably the most influential. In Virginia it is 
the one book everyone owned, and not uncommonly the only one. 
There are frequently several Bibles in very small libraries. Thomas 
Cocke had “3 small pocket Bibles, an old large church bible.” Wil- 
liam Green owned “a new bible and case, 1 old bible, a commentary 
on the psalms,” and little else. There are Latin, French, and Greek 
versions. Arthur Spicer lists “a large Bible, a small bible, a Latin 
Bible, and a concordance to the Bible”; Richard Hickman, “a Large 
French Bible, a Latin Bible, and English Bible, a large concordance 
to the Bible.” Endless other citations could be made. 

Associated with the Bible in most libraries are a series of com- 
mentaries, concordances, and devotional works, which next to the 
great work itself were the most popular books in all Colonial Vir- 
ginia. Authorship is difficult to determine from fragmentary titles, 
but Puritan, Protestant, and Anglican authorities are represented, as 
they are in sermons and controversial works. Among the devo- 


® Probably a work by Peter Gosse. 
©'To regard Colonial Virginia as non- or anti-Puritan is manifestly an error as the 
presence of many Puritan divines indicates, John Kemp (1648) owned Calvin's Instruc- 
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tional books Bailey’s The Practice of Piety and the amazingly pop- 
ular Whole Duty of Man—attributed among others to the Arch- 
bishop of York—a work which combines private devotions with 
moral platitudes and practical advice.* Books of Common Prayer 
are innumerable as are catechisms, directions for conducting the 
Sacrament, and so forth. Edmund Berkeley owned a Common 
Prayer Book, the Use of Piety, A Short Catechism, The Whole Duty 
of Man as well as a Brief Treatise of Testaments; the Christian Sac- 
rifice, the Standard of the Quakers, Tryal of Faith, The Book of 
Psalms, Dr. Read’s Sermons,” and “Sermons on Several Occasions.” 
Other libraries with four or more devotional works include those 
of Hubard, Kemp, Key, Lee, Littleton, McCarty, Sanford, Spicer, 
Wolke, Willoughby, Waller, Wormeley, Boush, Colston, Fleming, 
~ Herbert Peachy and Yeo. In other words, these books form a nucleus 
for all libraries. No other class of writing is even remotely so 
common. 

Among the writers of sermons Fuller, South, Tillotson, Clarke, 
Baxter, Lake, Havert, Isham, Ray, and Tyndal all occur with notable 
frequency. Thomas A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ appears four 
times; Thomas Aquinas twice. St.. Augustine is not uncommonly 
mentioned, and there are many standard ecclesiastical histories and 
lives of martyrs. 

In the later libraries, ample evidence ‘of the influence of Deism 
is present in many early lists, as well as such curious attempts to 
link a materialistic conception of the universe with orthodox reli- 
gion as Derham’s Astro Theology and Physico Theology appear in 
several libraries. Wollaston’s Religion of Nature Delineated was 
owned by David Black and William Fleming. W. Key, a clergyman, 
owned Locke’s The Reasonableness of Christianity, Robert Carter 
tiones, and Bruce has other instances (Institutional History, I, 440), and the two famous 
controversialists on Puritanism, Bishops South and Sherlock, are equally well represented 
(South’s appearing ten times, Sherlock’s seven). Richard Baxter, perhaps the most eminent 
Puritan divine, turns up with surprising frequency, 

“Few books have obtained a more general circulation, or have passed through more 
editions” (Introduction to an 1842 reprint). The work was first published in 1657. By the 
same author are: The Gentleman's Calling, The Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety, The 
Art of Contentment, The Lively Oracles, all of which appear. This semi-religious and 
philosophical material is by far the most popular and, one may safely infer, the most read 
in the libraries I have seen listed. 

“Dr. Thomas Read (1606-1699), a Royalist divine. 


SOf the many works growing out of the theological controversy concerning the new 
scholasticism and the advance of science, typical titles are: Henry Dowdell’s Christianity 
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had a Deism Revealed; Charles Pasture, a “Leslie Against Deism”; 
and there are others. 

The diversity of religious works may be inferred to attest a gen- 
eral toleration rather than extreme orthodoxy in any sect, and there 
is even more evidence in the essays on toleration. Ralph Worm- 
eley had A View of All Religions of the World, and R. Lee had a 
work on “Heathen Gods”; lives of Mahomet turn up occasionally; 
and William Penn’s No Cross No Crown I find in four libraries.” 

It is, then, extremely difficult to infer any particular religious 
orthodoxy from the varied data I have indicated. One thing is 
clear, however: religion was a very important matter in Colonial 
Virginia, especially in the lower reaches of society. Religious books 
were the only ones a Colonial Virginian was almost certain to have. 
If there was no interest in, or ability to buy, literary works, the 
classic authors, or even much-needed medical books, the planter, 
merchant, or yeoman somehow managed to possess a Bible—some- 
times several—a Book of Common Prayer, The Whole Duty of Man 
or the Practice of Piety, and possibly a book or two of sermons. In 
short, it is difficult, in the face of rather overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary, to conceive of Virginia as a colony only lukewarm to- 
ward religion. Further, one finds no particular predominance of 
Church of England divinity. On the whole, these books constitute 
a considerable percentage of the total number of volumes,” and indi- 
cate a widespread, and profound interest in religion, divided by 
differences over creed, dogma, and service, but tempered by a rather 
general spirit of tolerance.” 

IX 


This cursory survey of religion supplies a convenient background 
for an examination of the works on philosophy and law. Mention 
has already been made of the complex relationship between the 


Not Founded on Arguments, Toland’s Christianity Not Mysterious, Christianity As Old As 
Creation, Turnbull’s Christianity Neither False Nor Useless, etc. See also remarks on 
Puffendorf following. 

% Locke’s, Voltaire’s, among others. 

®© None of the New England divines is represented in the titles I have identified. Like 
histories, religious works bear very ambiguous titles, and authors’ names are too often 
lacking to make identification certain. 

Books of sermons and the like (e.g, Fuller's, Tillotson's) were often in as many as 
ten volumes. 

* On religion in Colonial Virginia there are any number of studies. See Swem, Vir- | 
ginia Historical Index, and Bruce, Institutional History. Mrs. Stanard has some interesting 
material in Colonial Virginia. 
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emerging scientific materialism and orthodox Christianity. This 
intellectual ferment is well evidenced by the philosophers in the 
libraries. Puffendorf’s famous Law of Nature and Nations occurs 
frequently enough to deserve mention. But by far the most pop- 
ular philosopher is John Locke. The Essay on Human Understand- 
ing and the Essay on Education are most common, and complete 
Works are by no means rare. Unquestionably, Locke is the most 
important single philosopher in Colonial Virginia. 

Of the other modern philosophers, Hobbes, Spinoza (whose 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus turns up twice), Hobbes (4 ref- 
erences), Grotius, Helvetius, Hooker (Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity), 
and Bacon are to be noted. But their work is slight in comparison 
with the bulk of legalistic writings. Among the classical philosoph- 
ers Aristotle (4 appearances), Plato (3), and Epicurus (2) have been 
mentioned. In connection with interest in the classics, the seven 
appearances of Erasmus may or may not be significant. 

French philosophers are extremely rare. Stretching the term to 
include Montaigne, whose Essays occurs four times, and La Fon- 
taine, whose Fables occurs twice, the list is still amazingly meager. 
I have extended my investigation of libraries after 1765 by a cursory 
examination of some fifteen lists in the Virginia Historical Mag- 
azine and Tyler's Quarterly in an attempt to find at least one work 
of Rousseau (the Social Contract appeared in 1760), but none has 
been forthcoming. Indeed, in the 280 books advertised in Williams- 
burg in-1775, Rousseau is represented not at all, a fact which is 
striking when one considers that Williamsburg was a college town 

‘and that the Social Contract had been published for fifteen years. 

Indeed, of the French Physiocrats mentioned by Parrington as 
influential in Virginia after the 1770's, such a complete dearth ex- 
ists as to make his conclusions questionable. Even Montesquieu, 
long considered vitally important in American history, is to be found 


“Locke is represented in the libraries of Berkeley, Cary, R. Carter, Hickman, Key, 
Peachy, Waller, and others. Two works are offered for sale in Williamsburg in 1775 
(WMQz1, XV, 101 ff.). On Locke and Jefferson, see Chinard, Commonplace Book, pp. 
54 ff. Cf. F, E. Aldrich, “John Locke and the Influence of His Works in America,” 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, pp. 23-29 (April, 1879). Jones (op. cit., 
p. 366) says, “Locke may be said to be the great contributing cause to the spread of Amer- 
ican Deism.” $ 

On Rousseau and Jefferson, see above, p. 26, n. 9. Professor Jones has found 
evidence of Rousseau in New York and Philadelphia from 1750 to 1800 (Modern Philology 
and Studies in Philology, loc. cit.) but notes that he appears less frequently than might 
be imagined. 
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only in the libraries of Robert Carter, whose inventory is dated 
1775 (Persian Letters and Spirit of Laws), and David Black, 1782 
(Persian Letters). The two works mentioned are advertised in the 
Williamsburg list. The comparative infrequency of Montesquieu 
is even more striking when we recall that Aristotle, Plato, Erasmus, 
Hobbes, and Puffendorf, to say nothing of Locke, turn up more 
commonly.” Voltaire, we have seen, is occasionally found in the 
libraries, his historical works, Candide, and the essay on toleration 
making infrequent appearances. On the whole, however, the French 
philosophers occupy a very insignificant place in the libraries I have 
examined. Shaftesbury, indeed, whom Edmund Gosse considers an 
English intellectual parent of Diderot and Voltaire (Eighteenth 
Century Literature, p. 387), makes only a half-dozen appearances. 

For guidance in practical morality, Colonial Virginia looked 
not to the philosophers but to such works as The Whole Duty of 
Man and Advice to a Sonne, and for guidance in matters of gov- 
ernment and public welfare they looked to the English legal writers. 
“The members of the Continental Congress, the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the makers of the Constitution 
were not in any degree vague theorists. . . . Theirs was the legal 
more than the philosophical mind.”™ Certainly the works of taw, 
both private and public, occupy the place of greatest prominence in 
the libraries. Even physicians such as Black and Fleming, clergy- 
men like Key, and planters like Wormeley and Carter, whose pro- 
fessional contact with law was slight, had surprising law collections.” 

Of these works Coke’s Reports—which, it will be recalled, con- 
tained an important introductory essay on government—is the most 
popular (18 references), Croke, Blackstone, Rushworth, Cook, Lit- 
tleton, West (especially his Symbolographia), Hale, Digby, Webb, 
Herbert, Nelson, Bohun, and others are among the most common.” 


It should never be forgotten, however, that I have dealt with very limited data, and . 
that all my findings are of the most tentative kind. -On Montesquieu and Jefferson, see 
Chinard, Commonplace Book, pp. 31-38. The element of time, of course, rules out many 
libraries, Chinard (ibid., p. 54) says, “Neither Hooker, Hobbes, nor Rousseau are [sic] 
even mentioned in Jefferson's Commonplace Book.” 

“i Chinard, Commonplace Book, p. 54. 

™Parrington, Main Currents of American Thought, I, 186 ff., acknowledges the im- 
portance of this literature in the Revolution, but does not stress it sufficiently in his analysis 
of the Southern mind. It might also be added, in connection with his statement that the 
Utopians, like More and Harrington, were influential in Southern thinking, that I find 
More’s Utopia but once (R. Carter) and Harrington’s Oceana not at all. Bacon turns up 
occasionally, but his New Atlantis never. 

® Roughly in order of frequency. 
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Two particular works dealing with local jurisdiction are amazingly 
popular: Keeble’s Country Justice and Dalton’s Justice of the Peace, 
each occurring over twenty times. Rather than lengthen the dis- 
cussion of this material by repetitions of common references, I list 
here blocks of legal and philosophical works from typical libraries. 


John Carter, Lancaster, 1690: 
Rushworths Collections (2 copies) 
Spensers Logick 
The Poor Mans family book (?) 
Assenblys annotations 
' Basilikon Doron (King James I, advice to his son) 
Arthur Spicer, Richmond, 1699: 
Kebles Justice 
Laws of Virginia 
Rastalls (William Rashdall?) Collections 
Dalton Justice 
Kitchin Jurisdiction of Courts 
Wingates Abridgment 
The Mysteries of Clerkship 
Clerks Tutor , 
Laymans Lawyer 
Jure Maritimo 
Cooks Reports 
Bacons Elements 
Wests Symbolographia 
T. Willoughby, Lower Norfolk, 1673: 
Montaigne’s Essays 
Propositions of Warre and Peace (probably Grotius) 
Robert Carter, Westmoreland, 1772: 
Salmons Abridgment of State Trials 
Bacons Government - 
Sidney of gov’t 
Pullendorf (Puffendorf) de la Nature 
Grotius on War and Peace 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments 
Erasmus Colloquys 
Sheridan on Education (Thomas Sheridan, 1689-1738) 
Spinoza Revivius (?) 
Voltaire’s Select Pieces 
Locke on Human Understanding 
Religious philosopher (Chamberlin?) 
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Economy of Human Life 
Grotius De Veritate 
Hobbs De Cive 
Montesquieu’s Persian Letters 
Christopher Cocke, Princess Anne, 1716: \ 
Introduction to Art of Logic (Watt?) 
Clarks Guide 
Compleat Attorney 
The Free Holder 
Compleat Soliciter 
William Fleming, Montgomery, 1787: 
Whole Duty of Man 
Philosophical Treatise 10 vols. 
Elements 
Watts Logic 
View of an Intermediate State 
Webbs justice of peace 
Daltons justice 
Laws of Virginia 
Voltaires pieces 
Erasmus 
John Herbert, Chesterfield, 1760: i 
Reflections on Learning (Bacon or possibly Locke?) 
Puffendorfs Law of Nature 
Clarks Justice 
Crokes Reports 
Cokes Reports 
Nelsons Reports 
Common law , 
Wrights law of tenure 
Bohuns Proceedings chancry 
Statues of Magna Charti 
Webbs Justice 
Littletons Tenures 
Abridgments of Statues 
Richard Hickman, York, 1732: 
Daltons Justice 
Cooks reports 
Lillys abridgments 
Puffendorf of nations 
Winch reports 
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The sea laws 

Treatise of wills 

Rushworth ist vol. 

Locke of Human Understanding 

. Hales pleas of crown 

Bacons 

Natura Brevium (Sir Anthony Fitzherbert) 
John Waller, Spotsylvania, 1755: 

Advice to a Son 

Whole Duty of Man 

Daltons Justice. 

Money Masters All Things (?) 

De Jure Maretimo 

Woods Institutes 

Common Laws of England 

Instruction to a Son 

Speedy Help for Rich and Poor (?) 
Ralph Wormeley, Middlesex, 1703: 

Statutes at large 

Negros and Indians advocate (?) 

Pythagoras philosophy 

Senecas morals 

Elements of common law 

Daltons Justice 

Office of Justice of the Peace 

Whole Duty of Man 

Cokes Reports and Institutes 

Fitzherberts Natura Brevium 

Articles of Enquiry 


X 


In summary of a survey which has been necessarily limited and 
incomplete, certain points seem to be particularly important. Per- 
haps it is wiser to call them questions which demand further and 
more intensive investigation rather than even tentative conclusions. 
With important reservations, however, the study suggests: (x) that 
private libraries in Colonial Virginia were considerably smaller than 
is commonly believed; (2) that classical learning was considerably less 
extensive than interest in the classics; (3) that the concept of a 
“Cavalier Virginia” seems not to be justified on several grounds; 
(4) that the religious interests of the Colony were neither exclusively 
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confined to any one sect nor at all superficial in nature; (5) that Vir- 
ginians were interested in books of practical usefulness fully as much 
as they were in building up what has been called “traditional re- 
positories of culture”; (6) that English rather than Continental in- 
fluences predominated in philosophy, medicine, science, and all other 
fields. And finally, (7) the study.shows above all that if we are to 
assume a substantial influence of Physiocratic agrarianism in South- 
ern thought before and during the Revolution, much more evidence 
of such influence needs to be found than has been forthcoming in 
this study. My own judgment is that the French Physiocrats had 
no. appreciable influence in Southern agrarianism, and that the in- 
fluence of French philosophy was in general very slight. 

Added investigation of these problems is obviously needed, and 
a complete study of the contents of private libraries in Virginia 
would be a good starting point. The bibliographical material I have 
provided was included in the hope that it might prove useful in 
facilitating such research. 


“A FOOLISH ONEIDA TALE”* 


JAMES R. MASTERSON 
Hillsdale College 


ISHING, like the rest of the human race, to account for 

the beginning of things, the Iroquois squaws (it was said) 
handed down a tradition that corn, beans, and tobacco are gifts 
from heaven. As embodied in seven eighteenth-century versions, 
this simple explanation complicates several minor problems of lit- 
erary history with an unexpected intricacy which the Iroquois squaws 
would surely have deplored. The questions at issue can be defined 
only after quoting the versions. 


I 


- (1) When Conrad Weiser, interpreter, was sent by the Province 
of Pennsylvania in 1743 to transact official business with the Five 
Nations at Onondaga, the Iroquois capital, he was accompanied by 
John Bartram of Philadelphia, who collected plants, and Lewis 
Evans, also of Philadelphia, who carefully noted the topography of 
the little-known country between the Susquehanna and Fort Os- 
wego. In A Map of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York, and the 
Delaware Counties (1749), Evans marks his itinerary by a dotted 
line which passes the eastern base of “OnugaréXny M. Where In- 
dian Corn, Tobacco, Squashes and Pompions* were first found by 
the Natives, according to their Traditions.” Immediately to the east 
is an unnamed lake, from which a river flows to the Susquehanna. | 
“Canoes may come from this Lake with a Fresh to Pens*.” In his 
journal Evans declares that 


we passed between a lake, at the head of one of the lesser branches of the 
Susquahanna, and a mountain called by the Indians Onugareckny. From 
this lake canoes may go down the Susquahanna to the settlements of 
Pennsylvania with a fresh. On this mountain the Indians, as their 
tradition says, first found Indian corn or maize, tobacco, squashes and 
pompions.? 

“For suggestions and advice regarding the subject of the present article I am deeply 
indebted to Professor G. L. Kittredge, of Harvard University, and to Mr. V. H. Paltsits, 
of the New York Public Library. 

? Pumpkins. 

“Extract from Mr. Lewis Evan's [sic] Journal. 1743,” in Thomas Pownall, 4 
Topographical Description of Such Parts of North America As dre Contained in the 
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Comparison of a modern map with Evans’s dotted line leaves no 
doubt that the river in question is the west branch of the Tiough- 
nioga, in Cortland County, New York. In the Cortland Quadrangle 
of the United States Geological Survey* the hill can be identified as 
Toppin Mountain, in the southwest-corner of Preble Township. 
Its steep eastern side rises some six hundred feet above the level of 
the lake. 

(2) In his journal of the same trip, under July 20, 1743, Bartram 
mentions the hill (visited that day) upon which, according to the 
Indians, 


Indian corn, tobacco and squashes were found on the following occasion: 
An Indian (whose wife had eloped) came hither to hunt, and with his 
skins to purchase another here, he espied a young squaw alone at the 
hill; going to her, and enquiring where she came from, he received for 
answer, that she came from heaven to provide sustenance for the poor 
Indians, and if he came to that place twelve months after he should find 
food there. He came accordingly and found corn, squashes and tobacco, 
which were propagated from thence and spread through | the country, and 
this silly story is religiously held for truth among them.* 


(3) In the London Chronicle, xxm, 601, 609-610 (June 23 and 
25, 1768), there appeared an “Extract from an Account of the Cap- 
tivity of William Henry in 1755, and of His Residence among the 
Senneka Indians Six Years and Seven Months till He Made His 
Escape from Them. Printed at Boston, 1766. 4to, Pages 160.”° Of 
the volume referred to (if it ever existed) no copy is known to sur- 


(Annexed) Map of the Middle British Colonies, &c. in North America (London, 1776), 
Appendix V, p. 6. Pownall's map, revised from that of Evans published in 1755, shows 
OnugaréXny M. and the small lake. It is odd that Evans transliterates X (doubtless in- 
tended to indicate a spirant) as ck. 

* Engraved in Jan, 1903, by the United States Geological Survey; surveyed 1900-1901. 
Little York lies at the south end of the lake, a highway passes between the lake and the 
mountain, and a road climbs the south side of the mountain and crosses its top, more than 
1,780 feet above sea level. 

1 Observations on the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Productions, Animals, and 
Other Matters Worthy of Notice, Made by Mr. John Bartram, in His Travels from Pen- 
silvania to Onondago, Oswego and the Lake Ontario, in Canada (London, 1751), pp. 36-37. 
Weiser’s journal of the trip (“Report of His Journey to Onondago,” in C. Z. Weiser, 
The Life of [John] Conrad Weiser, the German Pioneer, Patriot, and Patron of Two Races 
[Reading, 1876], pp. 267-282) opens at Onondaga and says nothing about the hill and 
the legend. 

6 The extract is reprinted in the introduction to Alexander Henry, Travels & Adventures 
in Canada and the Indian Territories between the Years 1760 and 1776, ed. James Bain 
(Boston, 1901), pp. vi-xvii, Bain thinks it likely that William Henry was an uncle of 
Alexander Henry. 
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vive, and its title is not found elsewhere recorded. The reviewer 
for the London Chronicle, in summarizing the book, asserts that 
Henry was an Englishman, educated at an academy in Northamp- 
ton, who became a trader to the Indians in Ohio till his capture, 
during the French and Indian War, by the Senecas (one of the Five 
Nations), who adopted him under the name of Coseagon. He is 
not mentioned in the printed colonial records of Pennsylvania or 
New York. His account, authentic or fictitious,® contains a form of 
the Iroquois agricultural myth. A young warrior said to Henry: 


You tell us that the great Manitta’ made all things in the first six days. 
I find we know some things that you do not know. Your book does not 
tell you every thing. At least if your Manitta made all the things of 
your country in the first six days, it was not so in this Indian country; 
for some things were not made till many generations after, and they 
were made by our Manitta’s Daughter. I will tell you, says he, how it 
happened, as I learnt it when I last hunted among the Oneidas, Nine 
Oneida Warriors passing near a certain hill, not far from the head of 
Sasquehanah# saw a most beautiful young Woman descend naked from 
the clouds, and seat herself on the ground upon that hill. Then they 
said, this is the great Manitta’s Daughter, let us go to her, welcome her 
into our country, and present her some of our venison. They gave her 
a fawn’s tongue broiled, which she eat, and thanking them, said, come 
to this place again after twelve moons, and you will find, where I now 
sit, some things that you have never yet seen, and that will do you good. 
So saying she put her hands on the ground, arose, went up into the 


*A special difficulty is. with “old Canassatego,” whom Henry professed to know well. 
Canassatego was chief of the Onontagos (Onondagas) (Minutes of the Provincial Council 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, IV, 1851, 583). He made eloquent speeches as orator for 
the Five Nations during the treaty held at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1744 (IV, 698-737). 
According to a letter of Conrad Weiser, Sept. 30, 1750, Canassatego had been recently 
buried (V, 1851, 467). His death is later mentioned by Governor Hamilton of Penn- 
sylvania in a letter of May 15, 1751 (Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York, ed. E. B. O'Callaghan, Albany, VI, 1855, 708). The records contain 
no reference to another Canassatego, living as late as 1755, or to a Seneca chief of that 
name. In reply to my inquiries, Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, of-the John Carter Brown 
Library, informs me that he has no knowledge of a book published by William Henry 
at Boston in 1766. Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, of the New York Public Library, has been so 
kind as to make a thorough search through bibliographies and the files of Boston news- 
papers without finding evidence that the supposed publication was genuine; and after 
reading the alleged narrative he is more than ever inclined to regard it as spurious. He 
questioned the late Mr. Wilberforce Eames, of the New York Public Library, and Mr. 
R. W. G. Vail, Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, neither of whom was able 
to verify the publication of the work in 1766. 

7 Manitou. 

8 A river of that name. [Note in original.] 
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cloud, and left them. They came accordingly after twelve moons, and 
found growing, where she had pressed the ground with her right hand, 
corn, where with her left hand, beans; and where her back parts had 
pressed it, there grew tobacco—At this origin of tobacco, all the young 
Indians laughed; but old Canassatego, reproving them and the teller of 
the story, said, you are a young man, or you would not have told before 
this white man such a story. It is a foolish Oneida tale. If you tell him 
such tales, what can you expect but to make him laugh at our Indian 
stories as much as you sometimes do at his?” 


Canassatego proceeded to tell a myth which he considered more 
worthy of belief: the origin of the Five Nations and of their country, 
Akanishionegy. When he had finished, Henry 


could not let all this pass without modestly remarking, that his account 
of things was subject to great uncertainty, as being trusted to memory 
only, from woman to woman, through so many generations, and might 
have been greatly altered; whereas the account I gave them was written 
down by direction of the great spirit himself, and preserved carefully 
in a book, which was never altered, but had ever remained the same, 
and was undoubtedly the truth. Coseagon, says Canassatego, you are 
yet almost as rude as when you first came among us. When young, it 
seems you were not well taught, you did not learn the civil behaviour 
of men. We excused you; it was the fault of your instructors. But 
why have you not more improved, since you have long had the oppor- 
tunity of our example.’? You see I always believed your stories,"* why 
do you not believe mine?” 


(4) In notes on North America professing to be derived chiefly 
from conversation with Dr. Benjamin Franklin at Géttingen in 
1766, Gottfried Achenwall, professor of law at the University of 
Göttingen, records the story of corn, beans, and tobacco as an old 
tradition of the Indians (not particularly of the Iroquois): 


Diese drey Pflanzen erkennen sie als eine besondere Gabe des Himmels. 
Denn nach einer alten Tradition unter ihnen, fand einmal ein Amerikaner 


° That is, Indian corn or maize. [Note in original.] 

What we call French or kidney beans. Corn, beans, and tobacco, are the three 
principal articles of Indian agriculture. [Note in original.] 

2 London Chronicle, XXII, 60x (June 23, 1768). 

E They think themselves the politest people in the world, as well as the wisest and 
bravest. [Note i in original.] 

33 That is, I never contradict them. Contradiction, or a direct denial of the truth of 
what another says, is, among the Indians, deemed extremely rude. Great superiority, as 
of a father to a child, or of an old counsellor to some boy, only can excuse it. [Note in 
original. ] 

“London Chronicle, XXIII, 610 (June 25, 1768). 
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eine schöne Jungfer auf einem Hügel sitzen. Als er solcher durch eine 
tiefe Verbeugung seine Ehrfurcht zu erkennen. gegeben, so hätte sie ihm 
gemeldet, dasz sie von oben her’ kame, und dasz er übers Jahr wieder an 
diesen Hügel kommen solte. Er folgte ihrem Befehl, fand sie wieder 
da sitzen, so dasz neben ihr rechter Hand Mays, linker Hand Bohnen- 
o kraut, und unter ihrem Schoosse Taback gepflanzt war. Und dieses 
dreyes liesz sie dem Amerikaner zum Geschenck zurück." 


Achenwall’s notes, including the story of the three plants, were 
reprinted elsewhere in a slightly different form: 


Diese 3. Pflanzen erkennen sie als eine besondere Gabe des Himmels: 
denn nach einer alten Sage unter ihnen, fand einmahl ein Wilder eine 
schéne Jungfer auf einem Hiigel sitzen. Als er solcher, durch eine tiefe 
Verbeugung, seine Ehrerbiethung zu erkennen gegeben, hatte sie ihm 
gemeldet, dasz sie von Oben herkaéme und er über ein Jahr wieder an 
diesen Hiigel kommen sollte. Er folgte ihrem Befehl, fand sie wieder 
da sitzen, so dasz neben ihr zur rechten Seite Mais, zur linken Bohnen- 
kraut und unter ihrem Schoosze Toback geflanzet war, welches sie den 
Wilden zum Geschenke hinterlies.?¢ 


(5) In 1771 Dominique de Blackford published the a in 
French: 


Ils regardent ces trois plantes, comme un présent erie? du ciel; car 
suivant une ancienne tradition regfe parmi eux, un Amériquain ren- 
contra un jour une jolie femme assise sur une colline: après qu'elle lui 
eut fait connoitre son respect, par une profonde inclination, elle lui dit 
qu'elle venoit d'en haut, & lui ordonna de revenir l’année suivante à cette 
colline. Il exécuta son ordre, & la‘retrouva assise à la meme place: à sa 
droit étoit du mais, à sa gauche des fèves, & devant elle du tabac. C'est 
de ces trois plantes, qu'elle fit présent à PAmériquain."” 


2 Herrn Hojrath Achenwalls in Göttingen Anmerkungen über Nordamerika und über 
Dasige Grosbritannische Colonien aus Miindlichen Nachrichten des Herrn Dr. Franklins 
(Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1769), pp. 7-8. The story is unchanged in the second edition: 
Einige Anmerkungen über Nord-Amerika und über Dasige Grosbrittannische Colonien 
_ aus Mündlichen Nachrichten des Herrn D. Franklins Verfaszt von Hrn. D. Gottfried 

Achenwall (Helmstedt, 1777),-p. 7. The notes were first published as a serial article in 
` the Hannoverisches Magazin, Vol. V, columns 257-272 (Feb. 27, 1767), 273-287 (March 
2, 1767), 289-296 (March 6, 1767), 481-495 (April 17, 1767), 497-508 (April 20, 1767); 
for the passage in question, see column 260. 

**“Francklins Nachrichten von Nordamerika mit Köhlers Anmerkungen Begleitet,” 
Sammlung Neuer Reisebeschreibungen aus Fremden Sprachen Besonders der Englischen in 
die Deutsche Ucbersetzt, und mit Anmerkungen Erlautert von Johann Tobias Köhler, 
Vormals Prof. zu Göttingen. Des Ersten Bandes, Zwote Abtheilung (Göttingen and Gotha, 
1769), p. 333. Köhler names Achenwall’s article as the source of his text. 

™ Précis de l'État Actuel des Colonies Angloises dans l'Amérique Septentrionale par M. 
Dominique de Blackford (Milan, 1771), pp. 6-7. 
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Of this there appeared in 1772, under Blackford’s name, a Ger- 
man rendering: 


Diese drey Pflanzen sehen sie fiir ein besonderes Geschenk des Himmels 
an; denn nach einer alten Tradition unter ihnen traf ein Amerikaner 
einst eine schöne Frau auf einem Hügel sitzend an: und nachdem sie 
ihm ihre Achtung durch eine tiefe Verbeugung zu erkennen gegeben 
hatte, so sagte sie, dasz sie von oben käme, und befahl ihm, das folgende 
Jahr wieder auf diesen Hiigel zu kommen. Er gehorsamete ihrem 
Befehle, und fand sie an eben der Stelle sitzen: zu ihrer Rechten lag 
Mais, zur Linken Bohnen, und vor ihr Tobak. Mit diesen drey Pflanzen 
machte sie dem Amerikaner ein Geschenk.”® 


(6) John Ferdinand Dalziell Smyth, who traveled in America 
during the Revolution and an unspecified number of years prior to 
it, was acquainted with the tradition: 


There is a very extraordinary report among the natives, the Senekas 
and Onondagaes. It is said, in a tradition of the Indians, that at the foot 
of one of these mountains named Onugarexnae, near the source of a 
small river that enters the east branch of the Susquehannah at Osewingo, 
in Pensylvania, Indian corn, tobacco, squashes, and pompions, were first 


found.?® 


(7) A final version is that of Dr. Franklin, printed in 1784: 


A Swedish Minister having assembled the Chiefs of the Sasquehanah 
Indians, made a Sermon to them, acquainting them with the principal 
historical facts on which our Religion is founded; such as the Fall of 
our First Parents by eating an Apple; the coming of Christ to repair the 
mischief; his miracles and suffering, &c—When he had finished, an 
Indian Orator stood up to thank him. “What you have told us,” says 
he, “is all very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is better to make 
them all into cyder. We are much obliged by your kindness in coming 


8 “Kurze Nachricht von dem Gegenwartigen Zustande der Englindischen Colonien in 
dem Mitternachtlichen Amerika, Aufgesetzt von Dominicus Blackford,” in Reise des Herrn 
Olof Toree nach Surate und China, nebst einer Kurzen Beschreibung von der Chinesischen 
Feldékonomie, und einer Nachricht von dem Gegenwartigen Zustande der Englandischen 
Colonien in dem Nérdlichen Amerika. Herausgegeben vom Herrn Linnäus (Leipzig, 1772), 

. 149. 

i VA Tour in the United States of America: Containing an Account of the Present 
Situation of That Country; the Population, Agriculture, Commerce, Customs, and Manners 
of -the Inhabitants; Anecdotes of Several Members of the Congress, and General Officers in 
the American Army; and Many Other Very Singular and Interesting Occurrences, With a 
Description of the Indian Nations, the General Face of the Country, Mountains, Forests, 
Rivers, and the Most Beautiful, Grand, and Picturesque Views throughout That Vast 
Continent. Likewise Improvements in Husbandry That May Be Adopted with Great Ad- 
vantage in Europe (London, 1784), H, 407-408. 
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so far, to tell us those things which you have heard from your Mothers. 
In return, I will tell you some of those we have heard from ours. 

In the beginning, our Fathers had only the flesh of animals to subsist 
on; and if their hunting was unsuccessfnl [sic], they were starving. Two 
of our young hunters having killed a deer, made a fire in the woods to 
broil some parts of it. When they were about to satisfy their hunger, 
they beheld a beautiful young woman descend from the clouds, and seat 
herself on that hill which you see yonder among the Blue Mountains. 
They said to each other, it is a Spirit that perhaps has smelt our broiling 
venison, and wishes to eat of it: Let us offer some to her. They pre- 
sented her with the tongue: She was pleased with the taste of it, and 

said, your kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place after thirteen 

moons, and you shall find something that will be of great benefit in 
nourishing you and your children to the latest generations. They did 
so, and to their surprise, found plants they had never seen before; but 
which, from that ancient time, have been constantly cultivated among 
us, to our great advantage. Where her right hand had touched the ` 
ground, they found maize; where her left hand had touched it, they 
found kidney-beans; and where her backside had sat on it, they found 
tobacco.” The good Missionary, disgusted with this idle tale, said, “What 
I delivered to you were sacred truths; but what you tell me is mere 
fable, fiction, and falsehood.” The Indian, offended, replied, “My Brother, 
it seems your friends have not done you justice in your education; they 
have not well instructed you in the rules of civility. You saw, that we 
who understand and practise those rules, believed all your stories, why do 
you refuse to believe ours?”?° 


II 


Such are the forms of the myth. How are they related, and to 
what extent were they actually current among the Indians? 

The simplest of the questions involved can be answered without 
hesitation. Blackford’s French is clearly a bad translation of Achen- 
wall’s German.” The discrepancies exhibit merely a defective 
knowledge of German. “Aprés qu’elle lui eut fait connoitre son 
respect, par une profonde inclination” is undoubtedly intended to 
convey “Als er solcher durch eine tiefe Verbeugung seine Ehrfurcht 


® “Remarks concerning the Savages of North-America,” Two Tracts... by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin (2d ed.; London, 1784), pp. 31-33. According to the “Advertisement” 
(quoted in Monthly Review; or, Literary Journal, LXXI, 70, July, 1784) to Remarks con- 
cerning the Savages of North America (Birmingham, 1784), the Birmingham edition was 
reprinted from a copy printed by Franklin himself, “for his own amusement, at his own 
house at Passey, near Paris.” 

2 Blackford evidently follows Achenwall’s own version, not KGhler’s. Köbler says that 
the three plants were left to “den Wilden,” Achenwall “dem Amerikaner,” and Blackford, 
“à lAmériquain.” 
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zu erkennen gegeben.” The substitution of “devant elle” for “unter 
ihrem Schoosse” is due either to modesty or to carelessness. Upon 
further comparison it is perceived that Blackford’s Précis de l'État 
Actuel des Colonies Angloises dans l Amérique Septentrionale is, 
throughout, nothing more than a French rendering of Achenwall’s 
Anmerkungen über Nordamerika, published entirely without ac- 
knowledgment of its original, but, on the other hand, without effort 
to conceal the larceny by changing the order of parts, by paraphrase, 
or by inserting matter from other sources. Achenwall’s title, how- 
ever, which (in the 1769 edition) is the only indication of his in-. 
debtedness to Franklin, was suppressed by Blackford, so that the 
reader would have no reason to doubt that the Précis is an original 
composition in French. The acute and competent J. G. Meusel not 
only failed to observe this plagiarism but declared that the Précis is 
compiled from the works of William Douglass, M.D., and Pehr 
Kalm (who, in both the German and the French versions, are named 
in the first paragraph).”” Though the Précis and the Anmerkungen 
correspond sentence for sentence, with almost identical paragraph 
divisions, the fact seems never to have been recorded. 

Bound with Blackford’s Précis are Voyage de Mons. Olaf Torée 
... traduit du Suedois par M. Dominique de Blackford and Précis 
Historique de l'Économie Rurale des Chinois . . . par M. Charles 
Gustave Eckeberg . . . traduit du Suédois par M. Dominique de 
Blackford, all three published, with separate pagination and sig- 
natures, by the Frères Reycends at Milan in 1771." Of this volume 
Meusel says: “Quem Blakfordii librum anonymus Theotisce reddidit, 
sine ulla archetypi huius mentione, Lips. 1772. 8.”* The German 


™“Yorenii itinerarium, diario Osbekiano adiectum, separatim Francogallice, licentia 
sat magna usus, edidit Dominicus de Blakford, Mediolani 1771. 8; qui et adiecit relationem 
de statu coloniarum Anglicarum in America septentrionali, excerptam e Douglasii opere 
atque e Kalmii itinerario” (Bibliotheca Historica, Lipsiae, II, pars ii, 1786, p. 134). Meusel 
discusses Achenwall’s book in III, pars i (1787), p. 305, in terms indicating that he had 
read it carefully. Obadiah Rich (Bibliotheca Americana Nova, London and New York, 
1835, p. 187)' copied Meusel (with a reservation) when he wrote of the Précis that “Part 
of this work is’a compilation from Douglass and Kalm”; and Joseph Sabin (Bibliotheca | 
Americana, New York, 1869, II, 198) copied Rich. Douglass’s work is 4 Summary, His- 
torical and Political, of the First Planting, Progressive Improvements, and Present State of 
the British Settlements in North America (2 vols.; Boston, 1749, 1751); Kalm’s in En 
Resa til Norra America (3 vols.; Stockholm, 1753, 1756, 1761). 

2 That the three were bound together in the copy examined by Meusel is clearly 
implied in his language quoted in the preceding note. They are bound together in the 
Harvard College Library copy. Meusel could have overlooked Ekeberg, in the middle of 
the volume. 

* Bibliotheca Historica, Ul, pars ii, p. 134. 
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translation, with continuous pagination and signatures, gives no hint 
in either title” or text that it is not a collection of three works writ- 
ten originally in German. “Anonymus” may not have been aware 
that Torén and Ekeberg had been translated into German seven 
years previously; he was almost certainly not aware that in his 
“e versione Francogallica Theotisce redditus liber”? he was plag- 
iarizing from a French plagiarism from German notes on the con- 
versation of an American. The curious linguistic results of this 
retranslation into the original language, already indicated in the 
French and the two German versions of the Iroquois myth, may be 
further illustrated by quoting the first paragraph of Achenwall’s 


book side by side with its translation and retranslation: 


ACHENWALL, 1769 

Das volistindigste Werk 
von den Grosbritannischen 
Colonien in Nord-Amerika 
ist das Summary historical 
and political des William 
Douglas, davon die zweyte 
verbesserte Ausgabe zu Lon- 
don 1760 in 2 Oktavbin- 
den herausgekommen. Dieser 
Arzt sammelte viele Jahre 
an den Materialen dazu, und 
zwar in Amerika selbst, und 
hat vortrefliche Nachrichten, 
sonderlich von den Provin- 
. zen in welchen er sich auf- 
hielt. Aber dieses Werk ist 
kein System. Er wolte cins 
daraus machen, fieng aber 
im Alter an zu viel Bran- 
tewein zu trinken, da ver- 
lohr er die Kraft dazu. 


5 See note 18 above. 


BLACKFORD, 1771 


L'Ouvrage le plus complet 
sur les Colonies Angloises 
dans l'Amérique septentri- 
onale, est le sommaire his- 
torique & politique (Sum- 
mary historical and political) 
de William Douglas, dont 
la seconde édition a paru 
avec des corrections à Lon- 
dres en 1760 en deux vo- 
lumes. 8. Ce médécin en 
recueillit les matériaux en 
Amérique où il fit un séjour 
de plusieurs années. On y 
trouve des choses excel- 
lentes, surtout touchant les 
provinces, dans lesquelles il 
a demeuré. Cet ouvrage ce- 
pendant ne forme pas un 
sistème. Il s'étoit proposé 
d'en faire un; mais s'étant 
addonné dans sa vieillesse à 
la boisson, il perdit les 
forces nécessaires pour un 
pareil travail, 


“ANONYMUS,” 1772 


Das vollständige Werk 
über die englischen Kolo- 
nien in dem mitternächt- 
lichen Amerika ist des 
Herrn William Douglas his- 
torische und politische Be- 
schreibung, wovon die zweyte 
Auflage im Jahre 1716 in 
zween Theilen zu London 
mit Verbesserungen heraus 
gekommen ist. Dieser Arzt 
hat die Materialen darzu 
in Amerika gesammlet, wo 
er sich verschiedene Jahre 
aufgehalten hat. Man findet 
darinn vortreffliche Sachen, 
besonders von den Provin- 
zen, worinnen er sich auf- 
gehalten hat. Dieses Werk 
ist jedoch nicht zusammen- 
hängend. Er hatte sich zwar 
vorgenommen es in den 
Stand zu setzen: allein, da 
er sich in dem Alter dem 
Trunke ergeben hatte, so 
verlor er die zu ciner sol- 
chen Arbeit nöthigen Kräfte. 


® Herrn Peter Osbeck, Pastors zu Hasslöf . . . Reise nach Ostindien und China. Nebst 


O. Toreens Reise nach Suratte und C. G. Ekebergs Nachricht von der Landwirthschajt der 
Chinesen, Aus dem Schwedischen Uebersetzt von ]. G. Georgi . . . (Rostock, 1765). It 
was from Georgi’s translation that John Reinhold Forster made his English version: 4 
Voyage to China and the East Indies, by Peter Osbeck . . . Together with a Voyage to 
Suratte, by Olof Toreen . . . and an Account of the Chinese Husbandry, by Captain 
Charles Gustavus Eckeberg . . . (2 vols; London, 1771). Forster acknowledges the source 
of his translation (I, x). 
T Meusel, Bibliotheca Historica, Il, pars i (1785), p. 376. 
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In his “Vorbericht” to the 1777 edition of the Anmerkungen (which, 
unless it is fraudulent, must date from a time not later than 1772, 
the year of Achenwall’s death), Professor Achenwall displayed no 
knowledge of the fact that his work had fallen among thieves. 
Achenwall’s myth, which can hardly have come from any other 
source than Franklin’s conversation in 1766, disagrees with Frank- 
lin’s own rendering of 1784. Franklin speaks of two hunters, Achen- 
wall of one. When Franklin’s hunters return after thirteen moons 
they find three gifts but not the giver, as Achenwall’s hunter does. 
The latter finds tobacco “unter ihrem Schoosse”—perhaps a sufh- 
ciently close translation of “where her backside had sat on” the 
ground, if Dr. Franklin spoke in such terms to Professor Achenwall. 
The inquiring scholar may have misunderstood Franklin’s English 
or German.” It is almost certain, at any rate, that Franklin, after 
his conversation with Achenwall, had seen either Henry’s book or 
the extracts published in the London Chronicle in 1768.” Having 
the story already in mind he would be the more likely to remember 
a new version. Like Henry, he employs the myth to illustrate In- 
dian notions of courtesy and religious tolerance; unlike Henry, he 
disparages with bland obliqueness the “historical facts” of Christian- 
ity. The agreement between the two extends to the point of a 
verbal similarity demonstrable in parallel columns and italics: 


HENRY 


... saw a most beautiful young 
Woman descend naked from the 
clouds, and seat herself on the 
ground upon that hill. 


Then they said, this is the great 
Manitta’s Daughter, let us go to 
her ... and present her some of 
our venison, They gave her a fawn’s 
tongue broiled... 


FRANKLIN 
. . « beheld a beautiful young 
woman descend from the clouds, 
and seat herself upon that hill... 


They said to each other, it is a 
Spirit that perhaps has smelt our 
broiling venison ... Let us offer 
some to her, They presented her 
with the tongue... 


= Ich glaube seine Gedanken wol gefasset zu haben, ob ich gleich nicht alle Worte 
und Ausdrücke auf seine Rechnung schreiben kann, . . . Solte sich ja einige Abweichung 
meiner Copie von dem Originale finden, so diirfte solche doch nicht leicht einen We- 
sentlichen oder sehr beträchtlichen Umstand betreffen” (Anmerkungen, 1777, p- 3). 

2 Franklin was in London in 1768, and on Aug. 18 of that year he sent a letter “To 


the Printer of The London Chronicle” (The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. 
Smyth, New York, 1906, V, 160-162). There is perhaps room for conjecture that Franklin 
himself was the author of the supposed review in the London Chronicle; the chief argu- 
ment against such a supposition is the changes made in the plot of the 1784 version. 


~ 
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. .. come to this place again after 
twelve moons, and you will find 
- . . Some things that you have 
never yet seen, and that will do 


you good. 


What we call... kidney beans... 


. . . where her back parts had 
pressed it... 


...a foolish Oneida tale... 


When young, if seems. you were 
not well taught, you did not learn 
the civil behaviour of men. 


You see I always believed your 
stories, why do you not believe 
mine? 


-Come to this place after thirteen 


moons, and you shall find some- 
thing. that will be of great benefit 
. .. They did so, and . . . found 
plants they had never seen before 


... they found kidney-beans ... 


... where her backside had sat on 
it... 


... this idle tale... 


It seems your friends have not 
done you justice in your education; 
they have zot well instructed you 
in the rules of civility. 


You saw, that we ... believed all 
your stories, why do you refuse to 
believe ours? 


In spite of such agreements, Franklin’s myth is by no means the 
same as Henry’s. An irreverent young warrior recounted to Henry, 
a captive, the story of nine hunters. A dignified Indian orator, 
according to Franklin, rebuked the intolerance of a Swedish min- 
ister by telling of two hunters. It is not clear from what source 
Franklin derived his knowledge of the myth, or whether his in- 
novations in it were deliberate. Franklin, a lifelong city-dweller, 
probably learned no Indian traditions from the Indians themselves.” 
His narrative is obviously not from Evans, who names four gifts but 
‘omits beans; nor from Smyth, who apparently copies Evans;** nor 
from Bartram, who substitutes squashes for beans, and a wife- 
seeking victim (or beneficiary) of desertion for two hungry young 
hunters. Since Franklin’s Remarks (which contain his version of 
the Iroquois myth) include a story by Conrad Weiser, an old friend 
of Canassatego, it might seem likely that Weiser also related to 


* As Kalm wrote in 1748, “The Indians have sold the country to the Europeans, and 
have retired further up: in most parts you may travel twenty Swedish miles, or about a 
hundred and twenty English miles, from the sea shore, before you reach the first habita- 
tions of the Indians. And it is very possible for a person to have been at Philadelphia and 
other towns on the sea shore for half a year together, without so much as seeing an Indian” 
(Travels into North America, trans. by J. R. Forster, Warrington, 1770, I, 225). 

3 Smyth could have learned what he knew of the story from the map and the extracts 
from Evans's journal in Pownall's Topographical Description (1776). 
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Franklin the legend of OnugaréXny. Weiser’s version, however, 
would probably have been like either Bartram’s or Evans’s. Neither 
of Weiser’s companions was acquainted with Iroquois dialects; it 
would be reasonable, therefore, to suppose that when the party was 
within sight of OnugaréXny, Weiser himself recounted the tradition 
associated with it. On this assumption, unfortunately, it would be 
impossible to explain the divergence between Evans’s four gifts and 
Bartram’s three. We are accordingly obliged to assume that Evans 
and Bartram listened to different informants, of whom Weiser may 
have been one. 

If Franklin’s Swedish minister was not fictitious, it is highly un- 
likely that he had visited the Iroquois as early as 1743. At a later 
date, however, a Swedish minister may have told the story which 
Franklin records, either to Franklin himself or to Professor Kalm 
(himself a Swede), with whom Franklin was well acquainted dur- 
ing Kalm’s visit to America between 1748 and 1751. One would ex- 
„pect, in this event, that Kalm would mention the Iroquois’ myth 
when he discusses in a single paragraph the Indian use of maize, 
squashes, and beans.” 

The “foolish Oneida tale,’ as told by Henry and Franklin, 


= The Swedish Lutherans of Delaware and New Jersey undertook no missions among 
the Iroquois. The Moravians, whose church included a few Swedes, first visited the 
Iroquois of New York in 1745 (see Moravian Journals Relating to Central New York, 1745- 
66, ed. W. M. Beauchamp, Syracuse, 1916), Parties of Iroquois, however, hunted along 
the Susquehanna as far south as Shamokin, a village of Iroquois and other tribes at the 
forks of the river, visited by the Moravian Count Zinzendorf in Sept., 1742 (see “Extracts 
from Zinzendorf’s Diary,” Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, 1 [1876], 81-89), 
and at a later date by numerous Moravian missionaries. Abraham Reincke, the only Swed- 
ish Moravian of this period whose journal has been printed (see “Reincke’s Journal of a 
Visit among the Swedes of West Jersey, 1745," Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXIII, 1909, 99-101), says nothing about the Iroquois. 

* Travels, 1, 139-140. The silence is the more striking because Kalm knew Bartram 
and knew of his travel book (I, 112-114). Popular traditions were not beneath the dig- 
nity of Kalm’s interests: he mentions the report that the Delaware Water Gap was made 
when the Devil wished to go out of Pennsylvania into New York (1,133). He may 
have thought to insert the myth at a later point in his book: he writes under October 
28, 1748, that he intends in the sequel to give “a most circumstantial account” of the 
Indians, “their religion, manners, oeconomy, and other particulars relating to them” (I, - 
225). That account was never printed. Kalm’s published record of his tiavels closes at a 
date when hardly half of his American visit was completed. -It is said that the latter 
half of the record, amounting to four manuscript volumes ready for the printer but never 
published in any language, was bequeathed (with other papers) by Kalm to his successor 
at the University of Abo, where it was destroyed in a disastrous fire in 1827 (Georg 
Schauman, “Inledning” to Kalm, Resa rill Norra Amerika, ed, Fredr, Elfving and Georg 
Schauman, Helsingfors, I, 1904, xxxvi; Théophile Cart in La Grande Encyclopédie, Paris, 
n.d., XXI, 338). In all probability the promised, discussion of the Indians was among the 
materials thus unfortunately lost. 
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strongly suggests a white man’s fabliau rather than an authentic 
Indian tradition. The quality which caused it to seem “silly” to 
the sober (but not humorless) Quaker, Bartram, and which, ac- 
cording to Henry, madeall the young Indians laugh, was lost upon 
Professor Achenwall, the inquiring statistician; the French trans- 
lator misunderstood Professor Achenwall; and “Anonymus” fol- 
lowed the French translator. Evans and Bartram, the only nar- 
rators of the story who are definitely known to have visited the 
Iroquois country, clearly had no doubt that the tale was current 
among the Indians; but, like other victims of “American humor,” 
the curious Philadelphians may have been imposed upon. If the 
myth was well known in the eighteenth century, it is strange that 
authors who were well acquainted with Iroquois traditions say 
nothing of it. At least three Iroquois myths were inconsistent with 
the OnugaréXny story.” 

On the other hand, even if the application of a genuine or spu- 
rious agricultural myth as a courtesy-lesson may have been Henry’s 
invention and Dr. Franklin’s opportunity, there is no question that 
Indians were disposed to myth-making, that they could laugh, and 
that they resented the tone of scorn with which Christians often 
discredited the traditions of the heathen. When the Iroquois were 
asked to explain why they threw tobacco into the fire or (when 
passing a rock in their canoes) into the water, they would insist 
that “puisque ils nous écoutent sans nous interrompre lors que nous 
leur parlons de notre Réligion, nous devons aussi les écouter de 


méme.”** 

* See Joseph François Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Amériquains, Comparées aux Moeurs 
des Premiers Temps (4 vols, Paris, 1724); Bacqueville de la Potherie, Histoire de 
l'Amérique Septentrionale (4 vols., Paris, 1722); David Zeisberger, History of the North 
American Indians (n.p, n.d.). 

In Jan, 1743, Sganarady, a Mohawk chief, told the Reverend Christopher Pyrlaeus 
that when the Iroquois, long ago, had first emerged from beneath the ground to live on 
the surface, they “immediately set about planting corn, &c.” (John Heckewelder, “An 
Account of the History, Manners, and Customs, of the Indian Nations, Who Once. In- 
habited Pennsylvania and the Neighbouring States,” Transactions of: the Historical & Lit- 
erary Committee of the American Philosophical Society, Held at Philadelphia for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge, 1, 1819, 244). In the nineteenth century the Iroquois were reported 
to believe that “the corn plant sprang from the bosom of the mother of the Great Spirit, 
after her burial” (L. H. Morgan, League of the Ho-dé-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois, Rochester, 
1851, p. 199, n. x). Cornplanter, a Seneca chief in the Tonawanda Reservation north of 
Buffalo, told Carl Carmer that the Good Spirit poured water over the grave of His mother 
(the daughter of a squaw who fell from heaven), as she had told him to do; maize grew 
from her breasts, tobacco from her head, squash from her body, beans from her fingers, 
and tubers from her toes (Carl Carmer, Listen for a Lonesome Drum: A York State Chron- 
icle, New York, 1936, pp. 87-88). 

La Potherie, Histoire de l Amérique Septentrionale, I, 4-5. 


THE RED ROVER TAKES THE BOARDS 


JOHN D. GORDAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE extraordinary vogue of Cooper has often excited the com- 

ment of critics. Yet the full measure of his popularity never 
stood out so monumentally as it does in R. E. Spiller’s and P. C. 
Blackburn’s Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of James Fen- 
imore Cooper (New York, 1934), which lists an amazing number 
of American and British editions and of Continental and even 
Asiatic translations of his works. The extent to which the theater 
capitalized the vogue of the novelist, however, has not received the 
notice it deserves. The unsuspected number and problems of these 
dramatizations become immediately apparent upon an investigation 
of the adaptations of one of the novels. This article is intended to 
offer additional information about the dramatizations of The Red 
Rover as evidence that the taste for Cooper’s sea-stories was not con- 
fined to the reading public, and to inquire into the merits of four 
of the adaptations, still available in print, which were once presented 
to the theater-goer. 

The Red Rover was published in Paris on November 27, 1827; 
in London on November 30; and in Philadelphia on January 9, 
1828." The theater snatched it up. Though Spiller and Black- 
burn, who do not attempt an exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
mention two dramatizations,; their account can be expanded and 
perhaps revised. At least seven adaptations, and perhaps even more, 
seem to have been made. Of these, three were American and four 
English. 

The first American production, apparently the first of all the 
adaptations, was put on at the Chestnut Street Theater in Phil- 
adelphia on February 21, 1828.7 The cast included names eminent 
in American theatrical history: the Red Rover was played by Sam- 
uel H. Chapman, and Homespun, Mrs. De Lacey, and Nightingale 

1 Descriptive Bibliography, p. 52. 

"Francis Courtney Wemyss, Twenty-six Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager 
(New York: Burgess, Stringer and Company, 1847), I, 149. The date is corroborated by 
Reese D. James, Old Drury of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1932), p. 422. James quotes 


the diary of William Burke Wood, who even recorded that the weather for the première 
was “fine.” i 
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respectively by Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Joseph (Cornelia Frances) 
Jefferson, and Joseph Jefferson, Jr., the grandfather, grandmother, 
and father of the famous Joseph Jefferson? A playbill preserved 
in the Widener Library announces that The Red Rover was being 
produced “for the first time on any stage.” Indeed, Wemyss, the 
manager of the Chestnut Street Theater, who in later performances 
took the part of Wilder,* congratulated himself on his astuteness 
in producing the play only forty-four days after the appearance of 
the novel in the United States: 


Messrs. Carey and Lea, the spirited booksellers and publishers, having 
announced Cooper’s new novel of the “Red Rover” nearly ready for 
delivery, a thought struck me, that if a copy of the novel could be pro- 
cured, in advance of the publication, and a nautical drama founded upon 
it, it would be productive both of money and reputation.® 


The way in which a successful manager hastened to capitalize the 
popularity of Cooper and nautical drama emphasizes the current 
importance of the two fashions. 

Wemyss called upon one of his actors, Samuel H. Chapman, to 
make the adaptation. The terms upon which they agreed show 
the precarious position of the contemporary drudge of the drama: 
Chapman was to be paid twenty dollars for every night the play 
ran.° The work had other than material rewards, however, for 
Chapman had the opportunity to build for himself the chief role 
in the adaptation. Only the year before, Wemyss had imported 
him from the Covent Garden Theater, London, as a stellar attrac- 
tion. The Englishman did not live long to enjoy his triumphs as 
actor-adaptor. In 1830, ten months after he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Joseph Jeffersons, he was thrown from his horse 
and died of injuries at the age of thirty-one.” 

Chapman’s adaptation of The Red Rover was published by F. 
Turner in Philadelphia: the two copies in the Widener Library bear 
no date. Though 1828 has been conjectured for the probable date, 


"From a playbill in the Widener Library. See also the same cast given in The Red 
Rover (Philadelphia: F. Turner, n.d.), p. [3]. 

“The Red Rover (Philadelphia, n.d.), p. [3]. See also Wemyss, op. cit., I, 152. 

5 Wemyss, op. cit, I, 150. 

* Ibid, 

7James Rees, The Dramatic Authors of America (Philadelphia: G. B. Zieber and Com- 
pany, 1845), pp. 38-39. 

8 Spiller and Blackburn accept 1828 (Descriptive Bibliography, p. 211), and the two 
Harvard copies are marked in manuscript “abt 1828” and “1828?” 
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it may well be that Chapman’s version was published in 1829 or 
even later, after other adaptations had been successful in England. 
The Turner title-page proclaims that the text appears “As Per- 
formed AT THE LONDON THEATRES.” No record of a London per- 
formance of Chapman’s play has been found, and it would seem 
sound business for an American publisher to attempt to profit by 
the success of English versions. Chapman’s is the only dramatiza- 
tion to acknowledge Cooper’s novel as a source. 

Anxious to launch the piece under the best auspices, Wemyss 
extracted a prologue for it from a well-known Philadelphia figure, 
Richard Penn Smith, lawyer, novelist, and author of some twenty 
plays.° The prologue, found only in Wemyss’s reminiscences, is in 
the form of a dialogue between a manager, spoken by Wemyss, 
and an insistent playwright, spoken by.Chapman.’® Smith’s atti- 
tude towards the dramatic possibilities of Cooper is equivocal. 
Though he admits the novelist’s name is “sufficient passport, surely, 
to the stage,” he adds, 

Sublime his taste—in beauty e’en profuse; 
Yet yielding little to the Drama’s muse. 


He warns that “much depends upon the painter’s art; And how— 
the plane—and saw perform: their part.” Perhaps this was pro- 
fessional jealousy; perhaps Smith had read Chapman’s adaptation. 
It may even have been Wemyss’s own opinion, for the play was 
given a lavish.production. The stage effects “deserved and received 
unqualified approbation, both before and behind the curtain.”” It 
was Chapman, nevertheless, who conceived of the most breath- 
taking illusion: for fifty dollars and with three gauze curtains he 
created a shower of rain in act three, scene one, that induced “thun- 
ders of applause from the audience.” The play ran for some time 
to five hundred dollar houses;** play-bills preserved in the Widener 
Library record performances on February 28 and March 13, 1828, 
the “last night of the Red Rover for some time.” 

The hurried circumstances under which Chapman worked may 
explain and excuse the poorness of his adaptation. Divided into 


three acts and twelve scenes, the play does not really move until 
? Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 333-334. ; 
Wemyss, op. cit., I, 150-151.  ™ Ibid., I, 152. 2 Ibid., I, 152. 3 Ibid., I, 150. 
“The playbills and the Turner edition give the scenes in different order: for instance, 
act one, scene one, in the playbills is the interior of the Foul Anchor Tavern, Newport, 
and in the Turner edition it is a wharf at Newport, while the interior of the Foul Anchor 
is act one, scene threc. 
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the characters get to sea in the first scene of the third act. The 
first two acts are interspersed with songs for Gertrude, the heroine, 
and Cassandra, her Negro maid, and with choruses for the towns- 
people and boatmen of Newport. These sops to the groundlings 
are all in the tradition of British nautical drama and move away 
from sucli realism as the novel has. Chapman has taken liberties 
with Cooper’s plot that emphasize its obscurity. He interpolates 
the suggestion of a romance between Cassandra and Scip, the black 
seaman. In the third act he sinks the Royal Caroline without any 
of the explanation supplied by the chase of the Rover’s Dolphin and 
the mutiny which play such an important part in the novel. The 
dénouement makes no attempt at clarity. Chapman does not ex- 
plain the appearance of the Dart or the Rover’s visits to her. 
. Though Mrs. Wyllys discovers that she is the mother of Wilder, no 
elucidation is offered for the various disguises and concealments of 
the characters. Chapman, however, could not resist a revelation 
of Roderick the cabin-boy’s true sex and even made the Rover 
promise to marry her. The explosion of the Dolphin ends the 
piece: Cooper’s unfortunate epilogue. is omitted. Whenever pos- 
sible, the adaptor has taken dialogue directly from the novel. Ob- 
viously the dramatization was thrown together to give a few favor- 
ite actors a chance to make use of the popularity of Cooper’s tale, 
since the play, unless it is assumed that the audience is reasonably 
familiar with the novel, is unintelligible. 

The second American adaptation was that produced at the Park 
Theater, New York, on May 1, 1828.°° Edmund Simpson, the man- 
ager of the Park, took the part of the Rover. The play was put 
on frequently and successfully, for a playbill of June 6, 1828, pre- 
served in the Widener Library, declares that it was “received on each 

successive presentation, with loud and enthusiastic applause.” In- 
formation about the adaptation or adaptor could not be found. 
Though Spiller and Blackburn consider this a production of the 
Chapman dramatization,” no evidence seems to exist that the Phil- 
adelphia version was borrowed for New York. Indeed, the implica- 
tions are that the New York adaptation was made especially for 
the Park Theater. The Harvard playbill speaks of it as a “new and 
highly successful Melo-Drama,” and gives brief notes on the action 


1 G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1928-), HI, 319. 
Y Descriptive Bibliography, p. 211. 
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of most of the scenes that seem to differ in order and content from 
Chapman’s dramatization. Until a copy of the Park Theater play 
or further evidence turns up, it seems reasonable to consider it a 
separate adaptation. 

Similarly little is known about the third American dramatiza- 
tion of The Red Rover. The fact that there was a third appears 
from Odell’s statement that on May 26, 1828, “another play with 
the same title” was produced at the Lafayette Theater, New York, 
“dramatized by a gentleman of this city, expressly for this the- 
atre.” Burroughs played the title role in this production, which 
was revived at the Lafayette on January 2, 1829, with Duffy as the 
Rover.” Clearly managers. were quick to see the profits in such a 
popular combination as nautical melodrama and Cooper. 

These two performances did not end the appearance of Cooper’s 
novel on the New York stage. It is impossible to tell whether the 
later revivals were of the Chapman, the Park, the Lafayette, other 
anonymous American adaptations, or even an acknowledged or 
anonymous English adaptation. As Mr. Odell has observed in a 
letter, “Managers . . . almost invariably presented the plays with 
the names of the adaptors absent from the bills.” With Sefton in 
the title role The Red Rover was revived at the Franklin Theater 
on September 18 and 23, 1837;” at the Chatham Theater on August 
10, 1840;"* at the Bowery Theater in November, 1843; again at 
the Chatham on December 31, 1845; and with G. C. Boniface as 
the Rover at the New Bowery in April, 1862.°* Few American 
novels before Uncle Tom’s Cabin have had so remarkable a number 
of stage appearances. 

On the other side of the Atlantic The Red Rover had even greater 
theatrical success. The four English adaptations can be conveniently 
divided into anonymous and acknowledged. The one anonymous 
version was produced at the Cobourg (or Royal Cobourg) Theater 
sometime in 1829.” It is possible, of course, that this production 
was of one of the acknowledged English or even of one of the 


1 Annals of the New York Stage, IM, 351. See also ibid., Il, 319. 

18 Ibid., Wl, 351-352. ® Thid., WI, 422. 

2 Ibid., IV, 238. An ambiguity of text suggests that perhaps Lyne played the Rover 
on September 23, but a playbill in the Widener Library shows that Sefton played the part. 

™ Ibid., IV, 391. 2 Thid., V, 22. 

® Thid., V, 197. % Ibid., VIL, 407. 

= Allardyce Nicoll, 4 History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama: 1800-1850 (New 
York, 1930), I, 97. 
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American versions. Yet the failure of the other dramatizations to 
refer to the Cobourg production and the lack of any information. 
at all about it indicate that it was a separate adaptation. More 
exact identification waits upon further evidence. 

The first acknowledged English adaptation was The Red Rover; 
or, The Mutiny of the Dolphin: A Nautical Drama, by Edward 
Fitzball, whose real name was Ball and who was a prolific carpenter 
of nautical dramas.” There is a theatrical mystery about the pro- 
duction of this piece. Apparently Fitzball persuaded the manage- 
ment of the Adelphi Theater, London, which had already com- 
missioned another adaptation, to rush his dramatization through 
and to disappoint the other adaptor.” . According to Nicoll, who 
derived his information from playbills,* and to newspaper adver- 
tisements in John Bull? which describe it as a “Nautical Burletta,” 
it was produced at the Adelphi on February 9, 1829. This evidence 
is so conclusive as to discredit the less exact and less trustworthy 
date for the premiére printed above the cast of characters in two 
copies of the play preserved in the Widener Library. These state that 
it was first produced in 1828 and revived in 1831, with Yates as the 
piratical hero in both productions. A contemporary playbill, also 
in the Widener Library, shows that this piece was presented several 

. times at the Theater Royal, Edinburgh, during April, 1830. . 

Though prefatory “Remarks” on the play, found in the Harvard 
copies, declare that “Mr. Yates, who is peculiarly well adapted for 
these parts, made the most of this Terror of the Sea,” the real 
attraction was the performance as Fid by T. P. Cooke, an ex-seaman 
who made a tremendous success on the London stage. A biograph- 
ical note appended to a Harvard copy of another English adapta- 
tion, the Weaver (since the title-page is missing, the edition cannot 
be identified), refers to Cooke’s performance in Fitzball’s version 
thus: “His acting in the last scene was remarkable for a rough pathos 
which went to the hearts of his hearers.” 

The Fitzball Red Rover was published by John Cumberland of 
London as number 53 of “Cumberland’s Minor Theatre” and sold 
for sixpence. Though no date of publication is given, it must have 
appeared after 1831, for the cast of the revival of that year is listed. 


S Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., IX, 332. 

* John Bull, YX, 49 (Feb. 15, 1829). 

™ A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, Il, 303, and I, 97. 
1X, 41 (Feb. 8, 1829). 
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The edition is decorated with “A Drawing taken in the Theatre 
by Mr. R. Cruikshank,” apparently Isaac Robert Cruikshank, elder 
brother of the more famous George. No mention is made of 
Cooper. 

The adaptation is in two acts and six scenes and takes the great- 
est liberties with Cooper’s story. Roderick and Nightingale are 
omitted, and Scip is called Guinea. Mrs. Wyllys is also eliminated, 


but her character is in fact fused into that of Mrs. De Lacey, who: 


is made the mother of Wilder. Two new characters, Sam Cutreef 
and Corporal Still, are introduced. The Rover is alternately a 
bloodthirsty, ranting pirate and the aggrieved and noble hero of the 

-novel. Much is made of Hector Homespun for comic purposes. 
Early in the play Wilder reveals in a soliloquy his connection with 
the Dart. The Royal Caroline disappears altogether; wherefore 
Wilder, Gertrude, and Mrs. De Lacey all embark on the Dolphin. 
There is no fight between the Dolphin and the Dart. When the 
latter is sighted, the Rover allows Wilder and the ladies to depart, 
despite the protests of the crew, and afterwards in retaliation he is 
mortally wounded by Sam Cutreef. The Dolphin is accidentally 
set on fire by Homespun, and the dying Rover and his pirates 
burned alive. There is no epilogue. The dialogue is taken only in 
part from the novel. Fitzball’s purpose, obviously, was to increase 
the melodramatic appeal of the story and to provide a popular 
actor a part in a play associated with a popular novel. 

On September 7, 1829, at the Surrey Theater, London, a version 
of The Red Rover was performed that, according to Nicoll, was 
anonymous.” It seems highly probable, however, that it was Fitz- 
ball’s adaptation produced at a different theater. A Surrey playbill 
for September 9, 1929, preserved in the Widener Library, though it 
mentions no adaptor, shows that Osbaldiston played the Rover and 
T. P. Cooke, Fid. Since Cooke’s performance as Fid had been the 
drawing card of the Adelphi production, it seems logical that the 
actor should have brought Fitzball’s play with him to the Surrey. 

The second acknowledged English dramatization is mentioned 
by Spiller and Blackburn, who list it briefly as The Red Rover; or, 
the Mutiny of the Caroline. A nautical burletta in 3 acts. London: 
Duncombe, [18—]." From four copies of this version in the Wid- 
ener Library it can be supplied that the name of the adaptor was 


» 4 History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, Ml, 516. 
* Descriptive Bibliography, p. 211. 
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R. T. Weaver, presumably an Englishman. These copies also name 
Johnson as the actor who played the title role, and in the Harvard’ 
Theatre Collection is a colored print of “Mr. Johnson as the Red 
Rover From Sadler’s Wells Theatre.”*? The names of the other 
actors mentioned in the Harvard copies of the play are those reg- 
ularly appearing on playbills of the Sadler’s Wells Theater, preserved 
in the Widener Library. An examination of the advertisements for 
Sadler’s Wells in John Bull throws interesting light on the first 
performance. On February 15, 1829, the piece was announced for 
Monday, aa 23; as “an entirely new and highly interesting 
Nautical Burletta . . . originally ‘written for the Adelphi Theatre, 
but from CERTAIN CRCUMSTANCES never performed there.” It was 
Weaver, therefore, whom Fitzball had pushed aside. On February 
22 was advertised the postponement of the première to March 2, 
“in consequence of the very extensive machinery necessary for the 
production.”** On March 1 the play was definitely promised for 
the next night,” and on March 2 it was finally produced. The 
management announced proudly on March 8 that the production 
had excited such “rapturous applause” that it would be “continued 
until further notice.”** 

The play was published as number 25 of “Duncombe’s Acting 
Edition of the British Theatre” and sold for sixpence.” The edition 
exists in at least two states. Two of the Harvard copies are printed 
with the full title, describe the play as “A Nautical Burletta,” and 
contain an engraving ascribed to a Mr. Jones.** The other two are 
printed without the subtitle, describe the play as “A Nautical 
Drama,” and ascribe the engraving to a Mr. Findlay, though T. H. 
Jones is the name signed to it. No mention is made of Cooper. 

“A Nautical Drama” is a better description of this adaptation of 
the novel than is “Burletta,” for the version, in every way superior 
to those of Chapman and Fitzball, is careful and inclusive. Though 
it makes Bob Bunt a separate character instead of a disguise of the 


* The print is listed in Lillian A. Hall’s Catalogue of Dramatic Portraits in the Theatre 
Collection of the Harvard College Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1930-), II, 310. 

® John Bull, IX, 49 (Feb. 15, 1829). ™ Ibid., IX, 57 (Feb. 22, 1829). 

= Ibid., IX, 65 (March 1, 1829). % Ihid., IX, 73 (March 8, 1829). 

7 One of the Harvard copies was printed as of “The New British Theatre (Late Dun- 
combe’s).” Another bears the manuscript notes “Chatham Theatre” and “Wrong Edition”; 
this evidence is too ambiguous to make clear whether or not the Weaver. version was used 
at the Chatham Theater, New York. 

= One of these two copies, moreover, is a subvariant, for though it contains the engrav- 
ing, signed T. Jones, it does not mention it on the title-page. 
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Rover’s, it follows the important scenes in the novel and gives as 
much explanation as Cooper does for the situations and relationships 
in the story. The play is in three acts and,eleven scenes. It leaves 
- the land by the third scene of the second act. The chase of the 
Royal Caroline by the Dolphin and the mutiny on the former are 
both dramatized. When the Royal Caroline sinks, however, Weaver 
can find no way to inform the audience how Wilder and the 
ladies are saved, but he does better by other expository material. 
For example, in the third act Fid tells the story of the finding of 
young Wilder by Scip and himself, and Chaplain Merton of the 
Dart discloses the secret of Mrs. Wyllys’s marriage. Weaver thus 
makes the revelation of Wilder’s identity quite as explicable as 
Cooper allows. At the end, however, he does set the death of the 
Rover on the Dart instead of the Dolphin—a concession probably 
to stage mechanics. There is no epilogue, .but the dialogue is al- 
most entirely Cooper’s. The adaptor evidently made a conscientious 
effort to shape a good play without departing too drastically from 
the book. Again one suspects, however, that some familiarity with 
the novel was expected for a thorough understanding of the play— 
another tribute to the wide popularity of Cooper. 

The third acknowledged English dramatization, noted neither 
by Spiller and Blackburn nor by Nicoll, is a genuinely amusing 
burlesque of the stock characterizations and cheap melodrama of 
such an adaptation as the Fitzball. The copy in the Widener Library 
gives the full title: An Enurely New and Original Burlesque, Being 
the Very Latest Edition of A Nautical Tradition Told by one of the 
Floating Population to the Marines Who Entitled it THE RED 
rover; Or, I Believe You, My Buoy! The author was no less a 
person than Francis Cowley Burnand, knighted in 1902, and better 
known as an editor of Punch and as one of the collaborators in 
Cox and Box. This version was performed at the Strand Theater, 
London, on December 26, 1877. According to the Harvard copy, 
Marius took the title role, and a woman, Marie de Grey, the part of 
Fid. The play was issued by Aubert’s Steam Printing Works, Lon- 
don, without a date. 

The burlesque is in a prologue and five scenes. It uses Fitz- 
ball’s cast of characters with two additions: Polly, an inn-maid, and 
Sam Squig, played by a woman and meant to correspond to Rod- 


® Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., IV, 434. 
The Stage Cyclopaedia (London, 1909), p. 378. 
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erick in the novel. The action, too, parodies Fitzball. A new scene 
is introduced in which Homespun is thrown overboard and fished 
in again. The tone of the piece is mock-serious, customary in 
burlesques of this kind. The dialogue is in pentameter couplets, 
and there are frequent puns and songs. Gertrude, for instance, says 
to Wilder: 

That’s very strange, indeed; no kith, no clan, 

No parents. Oh! then you're a self-made man! 


Some of the songs are swift and amusing: 
When I was a bit of a lad, 
I stayed with my father at Dover. 
On nautical pirates quite mad, 
I wanted to be a Red Rover. 
My father he frowned upon me, 
With a very unpleasant expression, 
And said, “My dear boy, don’t you see, 
A Red Rover is not a profession!” 


That The Red Rover could inspire a successful travesty half a cen- 
tury after the novel first appeared and over a quarter of a century 
after Cooper’s death indicates a more enduring popularity than has 
been hitherto suspected. 

Whether serious or burlesque, the stage versions of the novel fall 
into the general category of nautical drama, of which Pinafore is 
the only specimen still played. Jerrold’s Black-Ey’d Susan, H. 
Carey’s Press-Gang, and Percy Fitzgerald’s Vanderdecken; or, The 
Flying Dutchman were once familiar on the nineteenth-century 
stage. And a school of dramatists, mostly forgotten, of which Fitz- 
ball, J. D. Buckstone, and J. T. Haines were the most prominent, 
supplied variants of the type. Fitzball was not only the author of a 
dramatization of The Red Rover, but besides such pieces as Nelson 
and The Floating Beacon, he carpentered a stage version of The 
Pilot, produced at the Adelphi Theater, London, on October 21, 
1826." T. P Cooke, famous for his nautical roles, played 785 times 
in Black-Eyed Susan, 562 times in The Pilot, 269 times in My Poll 
and My Partner Joe by Haines, and 120 times in The Red Rover.” 
These facts suggest that part of the continuing popularity of Cooper 
in the nineteenth century was due to the success of theatrical adapta- 
tions of his sea stories. 

* Descriptive Bibliography, p. 211. 
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IN MEMORIAM KILLIS CAMPBELL, 1872-1937 


FLOYD STOVALL 
North Texas State Teachers College 


TREMAINE McDOWELL, Secretary 
American Literature Group, M.L.A. 


ITH the death of Killis Campbell, American literature lost 

one of its most distinguished scholars, and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association one of its most faithful members. Until his health 
failed, he attended meetings regularly and took an active part in the 
discussions and in the business of the Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council from 1924 to 1926 and Vice-President 
of the Association in 1934. When discussion groups were author- 
ized in 1921, he had a leading part in organizing the American 
Literature Group and became its first chairman. He was on the 
first Advisory Board of American Literature and served on the 
Editorial Board from January, 1933, until May, 1935. 

Although Professor Campbell was a severe critic of his own work 
and was slow to commit it to print, his four books and his frequent 
contributions to the leading journals of the country bear witness to 
his great wealth of ideas and his tireless ability in research. As 
editor and critic of the writings of Edgar Allan Poe, in particular, 
his work is recognized as pre-eminent. 

Distinguished though he was as a scholar, those who knew him 
personally valued him most as a teacher and as a man. For thirty- 
eight years, he was a member of the Department of English at the 
University of Texas, where he was loved and respected until his 
death. He was punctilious yet unostentatious in the performance 
of his duties, and wherever an extra labor was to be performed, he 
was the first to volunteer his services. In his dealings with col- 
leagues and students, he was unfailingly courteous and fair. 

With all the virtues of the traditional Southern gentleman, Pro- 
fessor Campbell was nevertheless the most democratic and the most 
beautifully simple of men. He loved animals and growing things, 
and was an enthusiastic gardener. More than ordinary men he 
cherished his friends, his family, and his home. His influence in 
America has been wide and deep, and it will not soon nor willingly 
be lost. 
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A NOTE ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN PROSE STYLE 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 
The University of Texas 


N A RECENT article, Professor H. M. Jones has suggested some 

of the elements contributing to the development of colonial style 
in the eighteenth century: a movement towards lucidity in pulpit 
discourse, a desire to avoid controversy through clearness of state- 
ment, a growing ideal of objectivity among writers of history, and 
an emphasis upon training in English in colonial education.’ The 
purposes of this note are to add an interesting quotation to his col- 
lection, and to suggest still’ another line of investigation. 

In 1719 and 1720 New England Congregationalists were expend- 
ing some thought on the Arian controversy, which had led to the 
Salters Hall conference of English nonconformists in 1718. Two 
letters by Cotton Mather and one by Increase Mather, addressed to 
London clergymen, were printed at London in 1721 as Three Letters 
from New-England, Relating to the Controversy of the Present 
Time. In this book appears the following evidence of Cotton Math- 
er’s sensitiveness and false modesty: 


We should not be insensible (having been very publickly inform’d of it) 
That the Style and Manner of the New-England Writers does not equal 
that of the Europeans: Nor should e who now writes, and who among 
them is the least of the Ministers, and the lowest in Merit, be without a 
very humble Sense of his Inability in point of Sense, as well as of Style, to 
offer any thing worthy of Consideration among the Europeans. But be- 
cause the American Sentiments, whereof I am now going to make you 
an Offering, are these, wherein I am so happy to have much abler Per- 
sons, and Men worthy to be mixed with the Great men of Europe, con- 
curring with me; I will venture thus far to expose them.’ 


This comment shows, we may be fairly certain, that Cotton 
Mather had read a vigorous digression in John Oldmixon’s British 
Empire in America (London, 1708) on the subject of the Magnalia. 
There Oldmixon expressed his doubt that Harvard College would 
ever be of much use to New England, because it was there that 
Cotton Mather was “bred up in letters.” Mather showed, in Old- 
mixon’s opinion, 

+“American Prose Style: 1700-1770," Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 6, pp. 115-151 


(Nov., 1934). 
Three Letters, p. 8. 
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neither Judgment to know how to make a Discourse perspicuous, nor 
Eloquence to express his Sentiments so that they may please and perswade, 
the easiest way to Conviction; for of all the Books that ever came from 
the Press with the venerable Title of a History, ‘tis impossible to shew 
one that is so confus’d in the Form, so trivial in the Matter, and so faulty 
in the Expression, so cramm’d with Punns, Anagrams, Acrosticks, 
Miracles and Prodigies, that it rather resembles School Boys Exercises 
Forty Years ago, and Romish Legends, than the Collections of an His- 
torian bred up in a Protestant Academy. 


To Oldmixon, the other New England writers were no better; he 
concludes, a few pages farther on, that 

tis in Stile, as in Painting, ev'ry Nation has a Manner, by which ’tis 
known, and which will be more or less Polite, according to the Genius 
of the People.* 


Other English writers agreed with Oldmixon about the Mag- 
nalia, as well they might. The importance of the matter is that 
here is a very early instance of an American writer being charged 
with provinciality. In Cotton Mather’s case the incident led, as 
-Professor Jones has shown, to considerable thought about style. We 
are familiar enough with the deference to British opinion shown 
by a host of post-Revolutionary writers in America, thanks in part 
at least to the remarks of Sydney Smith. Is it not reasonable to count 
sensitiveness to English critics among the elements to be reckoned 
with in the development of style even in the colonial period? 


A NOTE ON MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOR 


HAROLD BLODGETT 
Union College 


HAT Mark Twain did not play a major part in the editing of 
Mark Twain's Library of Humor has long been known; but 
how extraordinarily small was his part, how haphazardly the enter- 
prise came to completion, and how little the two editions of this 
work (1888 and 1906) have to do with each other—these are matters 
which deserve a brief review. y 
When Mark Twain first suggested the idea for such a library to 
Howells in the spring of 1881, Howells was reluctant to co-operate 


3 British Empire in America, 1, 108-109. * Ibid., I, 113. 
ë See Daniel Neal, The History of New-England (London, 1720), I, viii. 
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because he wanted to finish his novel, A Modern Instance, and sail 
for Europe. He agreed to work on the project, however, and ac- 
cepted an advance payment of $500 out of a stipulated sum of 
$5,000. When, the following summer, he was at last ready to go 
to Europe, he asked Mark Twain to do his share of the reading, but 
the plea fell on deaf ears because, as Paine suggests, Mark Twain 
was having trouble both with his Mississippi book and his publish- 
ing business, and because, characteristically, he was already growing 
weary of the Library of Humor idea.’ 

We hear no more of the project until the winter of 1884, by 
which time Howells, together with his assistant, Charles Hopkins 
Clark, of the Hartford Courant, had made his selections and sent 
the copy to the Boston publisher, Osgood.* In Osgood’s hands the 

. copy remained until in the following year two events effectively 
destroyed any hope of its immediate publication. The first was the 
failure of Osgood’s business; the second was Howells’s contracting 
to place all of his work with Harper and Brothers. Since Howells’s 
name could now appear only over the Harper imprint, he proposed 
to sell out his part in the “Library” at half the original price of 
$5,000, and to call it “Mark Twain’s Library of Humor.”* Mark 
Twain’s response was to pigeon-hole the “Library” altogether “and 
see what new notion Providence will take concerning it.” 

During the next two years Howells, uneasy that he should re- 
ceive money for an uncompleted project, made several suggestions 
about the disposal of the “Library” until Clemens put his mind at 
rest by reporting that his publishing partner, Charles L. Webster, 
proposed to publish the work in a year or so.° It finally appeared 
in 1888 under the Webster imprint, prefaced by Howells’s intro- 
duction (signed “The Associate Editors”) and by Mark T'wain’s 
famous “Compiler’s Apology”: “Those selections in this book which 
are from my own works were made by my two assistant compilers, 
not by me. This is why there are not more.”” 

The Charles L. Webster Company failed in 1894, and six years 


1 Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (New York, 1928), 1, 296. 

3 Mark Twain's Letters (New York, 1917), 1, 423. 

3 Life in Letters, 1, 359. * Ibid., 1, 372. 

č Mark Twain's Letters, Il, 463. ë Ibid., TI, 484-485. 

* This “Compiler's Apology” seems to have been regarded highly by other compilers. 
It is used in the frontispiece of a six-volume anthology, Little Masterpieces of American Wit 
and Humor (New York, 1903), edited by Thomas L. Masson, although but one of Mark 
Twain's sketches appeared in the collection. 
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later Mark Twain, like Howells before him, turned his publishing 
arrangements over to Harper and Brothers.* Seeing in the Mark 
` Twain Library of Humor a valuable literary property, containing 
the copyrighted material of many popular authors, F. A. Duneka, 
general manager of Harper and Brothers, decided to issue a second 
edition. In 1906 this edition appeared in three volumes respectively 
labelled “Men and Things,” “Women and Things,” and “The Prim- 
rose Way.” Between it and the first edition there is small resem- 
blance. Retaining about one-fourth of the material of the original 
selections, it gathers widely from the work of many writers—among 
them, John Kendrick Bangs, George Ade, and F. Peter Dunne— 
whose reputations had been more recently achieved. In the work 
of selection Mark Twain himself played no part whatever, although 
the “Compiler’s Apology” was reprinted on the frontispiece of each 
volume. Indeed, Mark Twain himself had made no move to have 
the “Library” reissued. The 1906 edition is not so much a second 
edition as it is a new compilation, made this time entirely without 
. the assistance of the man who gave his name to the title.° The first 
edition would have been more accurately designated as “The How- 
ells Library of Humor,” the second as “The Harper Library of 
Humor.” 





A NOTE ON LAFCADIO HEARN'S BROTHER 


RAY M. LAWLESS 
The Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


T IS generally supposed that Lafcadio Hearn, after going to Japan, 
did not write to his younger brother James Daniel Hearn, a farmer 
living in Ohio. But there is one letter, not mentioned by any of the 
biographers nor included in the printings made by Kneeland and Beck 


8 Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), II, 1114. 

°In his A Bibliography of the Works of Mark Twain (New York, 1935), p. 127, 
Merle Johnson erroneously attributes the title “Little Nonsense” to the third volume of the 
1906 edition. 

WI am indebted for information about the 1906 edition to Burges Johnson, Professor 
of English at Union College, who compiled it under the direction of Mr. Duneka of Harper 
and Brothers. Professor Johnson informs me that when he undertook the work of com- 
pilation, no stipulation was made as to the exact number of volumes to be issued. Had 
the work gone to more than three volumes, he would doubtless have used a larger pro- 
portion of the material in the 1888 edition. See his article, “When Mark Twain Cursed 
Me,” The Mark Twain Quarterly, 11, 8-9 (Fall, 1937). 
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of Hearn’s letters to his brother.’ It is long and most interesting; and 
though there are no startling revelations of hitherto unknown facts, the 
letter throws further light on at least three points in Hearn’s thinking: 
it shows his strong desire for independence, mental and physical; it shows 
his characteristic hostility toward the West as compared to the Orient; 
and it reveals his lifelong curiosity, destined never to be satisfied, about 
his mother and her people. The letter, in full, follows herewith: 


Dear Brother:— 

I waited a few weeks before answering your letter, to get the 
photograph you asked for taken. I enclose two. One is a good 
likeness: the other will show you the appearance of the Japanese 
silken robe, with its long wide sleeves, which serve the purpose of 
pockets. Many thanks for photo. of Gracie and Lottie: what de- 
licious eyes your little ones have got! ...? By the way, since you 
have two photos. of me, why not send sister one? I could not get 
as good a one taken here,—and I looked better then than I looked 
[sic] now: “Laf’s” getting grey. 

I want to disabuse your mind of two things,—firstly, iet letters 
about China or Japan from a person who has only been a few 
months there can give you the least possible idea of what those 
countries are;—secondly, that heathenism is an unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs. The heathenism of Japan is an infinitely better 
religion than the Christianity of Christendom, and shows better re- 
sults. For goodness sake, don’t believe any bigoted lying stuff the 
missionaries write about this country: they are a much lower set 
than the lowest of the people they want to convert. These Japanese, 
even among the lowest classes, do not beat their wives or children,— 
do not get quarrelsomely drunk, do not fight, do not swear, take a 
hot bath every day of the year and sometimes two or three baths, 
and rank first of all the world in politeness. During two years 
that I have been in Japan I never saw a fight, or heard of a child 
being slapped. Whatever brutality there is in Japan is in the open 
ports among the Christian foreigners and the slums. It will be a 
sad day for Japan if she ever turns Christian: she will then imitate 


“Henry Tracy Kneeland, Arlantic Monthly, CXXXI, 20-27 (Jan, 1923), printed five 
letters written while Lafcadio was still in America. Two of these letters were printed 
from manuscript by E, C. Beck in the English Journal, College Edition, XX, 287-292 
(April, 1931), and then reprinted, with an additional letter, in American Literature, IV, 
167-173 (May, 1932). Beck was apparently not aware of the earlier printing. 

? The dots are in the manuscript. 
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the vices and the brutalities and hypocrises [sic] of Christian 
countries. 

You asked about the earthquake. It did no damage in the prov- 
ince where I was staying; but the city trembled. My house rocked 
like a steamer in a storm, and I was just on the point of running 
out into the garden when it stopped. I am afraid of earthquakes. 
It is not the danger of being crushed, but that of being held down 
under the fallen timbers of your house and burned alive-—for the 
house is almost sure to take fire. 

Cholera I am not afraid of; but it broke out in one of the col- 
leges where I was teaching, and killed a number of the teachers and 
pupils. I left the city soon after—being called to a higher post; but 
I should not have been afraid to stay. I have lived through so many 
epidemics in New Orleans, in the West Indies, etc., that I don’t 
think I have much to fear from epidemic diseases: I fear only for 
my wife and her people, who, being Japanese, are more in danger. 

—Since I wrote you last? I settled in Kumamoto, and now teach 
in a Government college of the highest class. My salary is $2,400 
a year; and I make about $1000 additional by my writing. So I 
am able to lay some money by. I am, in short, better off than I 
ever was before—only, there is no certainty about the position. I 
may hold it for many years if I want,—provided the Government 
does not change its educational policy. However this might happen. 
In any case, I will be always able, I think, to get some good position 
in the country, whatever happens; and I might even take 4 notion 
to become a Japanese citizen, and try to make myself independent 
here. Love of feeling free has been the bane of my life in many 
ways, and in others my greatest friend. I hate constraint more than 
any earthly thing. Happily my position here is free as I could wish. 

—And you ask me a whole lot of questions about mother. I can 
answer only one: her maiden name was Rosa. All the other ques- 
tions are questions which I had hoped you would be able to answer. 
If I had known more, I could have learned everything through the 
Greek Consul at New Orleans; but I did not know even the names. 
—Perhaps I am prejudiced in favor of mother. But I cannot help 
believing that whatever good qualities I have came from her—, per- 


S This statement would indicate that Hearn had written more than one letter from 
Japan to his brother in America. The casual mention of “my wife and her people” would 
point to the same conclusion. 
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haps some unfortunate ones also,—a capacity for dislike so strong 
that I cannot even live in the same city with a man I hate. I think 
you have something of the same sensitiveness—but in a less morbid 
form, from what you told me in a former letter—What most 
astounds me is that you never heard, or never tried to find out any- 
thing about mother. I tried. I thought also you would surely 
know; and I had a Spanish friend in Paris hunting for Uncle Dick, 
to get his address. He knew all about it. The Elwoods of Dublin, 
I think, knew about it; but both are dead. The best way to find out 
would be through army sources, and Sister in London might help 
in that. Perhaps there are officers still living, who were in the 76” 
(now 2" Battalion West Riding) at the same time as father. They 
might know. It would be really worth while to learn about our 
own history. Perhaps we should learn amazingly curious things. 

I trust we shall see each other yet. Love to you and yours and 
sister &c., and believe me ever 


Fraternally 
Laf. 
address— 
Tetorihonmachi, 34 
Kumamoto, Kyushu Feb. 28. ’92 
Japan* 


Such is the main body of the long letter. But on the first page, just 
above the salutation, and written in smaller script, is a rather lengthy 
postscript, which reads as follows: 


P.S. I forgot to answer three of your questions. * No, I do not be- 
long to any society, and I am not a Mason. ° I do not believe in any 
form of religion on this earth or outside of it. * When I was in the 
Northern States of America, I was a believer in Republicanism, be- 
cause I was young. When I had lived 5 years in the South I be- 
lieved in Democracy. Politics, like religion and manners, have their 
reason for being in different conditions of society and different 
necessities." 


* Directly below the address are two circles, about an inch apart, containing Japanese 
characters, Between the circles Hearn has written in very small letters: “This is my name 
in Japanese.” 

* The letter is reprinted, by permission, from a manuscript copy in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. 
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WHITMAN INTERVIEWS HIMSELF 


ROLLO G. SILVER 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


NY INTERVIEW concerning Walt Whitman is interesting to 
the student, but it is even more interesting when we have 
definite proof that it was written by the poet himself. Fortunately, 
one such manuscript has survived because an autograpb-collector 
was wise enough to preserve it. This manuscript is important for 
two reasons: no complete printed version can be located at present 
and Whitman quoted part of the interview without mentioning 
that it was written by himself.’ 

When Whitman visited Denver in September, 1879, he submitted 
this interview to O. H. Rothacker,’ editor of the Denver Daily 
Tribune. Rothacker gave the manuscript to Charles A. Raymond, 
cashier of the Tribune, who placed it in his autograph collection.’ 
Whitman states that the interview was printed,* but the date of the 
issue in which it appeared cannot be determined. The only known 
copies of the Tribune for the period are those of September 26-30° 
and Mr. Herbert I. Priestley, Librarian of the Bancroft Library, 
University of California, informs me that the interview does not 
appear in any of those issues. 

For permission to print the manuscript I am indebted to the 
owner, Mrs. Edward L. Doheny of Los Angeles. The librarian of 
her collection, Miss Lucille Miller, has kindly answered many ques- 
tions. The interview is printed without change from the manuscript. 
Whitman’s textual insertions are noted in square brackets and the 
deletions are noted in the footnotes. 

follow copy in punctuation send proof 

& capitalization 
Walt Whitman in Denver 

Hearing of the arrival of “the good Gray Poet” in the city, on a short 

week’s visit, we dispatched one of our staff to see [& welcome (inserted )] 


2 Walt Whitman, Complete Prose Works, hereinafter cited as C.P.W. (New York, 1914), 
pp. 139-140. 

Otto H. Rothacker (1856-1890), editor and publisher. Miss Opal Murray of the 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado, tells me that a biography of Rothacker appears in the 
Daily News (Denver), p. 2, col. 1, May 11, 1890. 

8 This information was supplied by Miss Lucille Miller of Los Angeles, California, who 
has examined the Raymond collection. 

“C.P.W., p. 139. 

ë American Newspapers, 1821-1936, ed. Winifred Gregory (New York, 1937), p. 67. 
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him, and get his impressions of the West generally, and Colorado in 
particular. At the American House, where Mr Whitman is stopping, 
on entering the public reception room, we found a large, tall, strong-built 
man, with’ tanned and scarlet face, plenteous [white (inserted)] beard 
and hair, [and of a bodily frame weighing 190, (inserted) ] dressed in a 
complete suit of English gray, with wide turned-over shirt-collar, un- 
usually open at the neck, [and on his head a® drab wool hat, like a 
Southern planter’s (inserted)]. This was Walt Whitman, and he was? 
[apparently (inserted)] quite at ease in his? [ample (inserted)] arm 
chair, and [perfectly (inserted)] at home in the midst of the varied and 
shifting crowu, not a face of whom seemed to escape his rapid but 
silent and quiet glance. 4 He received us most pleasantly, as was to be 
expected from the avowed Poet of Comradeship, and at our request, 
readily gave the impressions of this visit to Colorado. He talks in a 
clear tone neither™ slowly nor hurriedly. [As was perhaps to be ex- 
pected (inserted)| what most’? struck him, [born and brought up on 
the sea-shore & used to New York, Philadelphia & Baltimore (inserted )] 
with wonder and admiration, through Kansas and all the way to Den- 
ver—" [as previously (inserted )] the whole 300 miles across Missouri— 
[and (inserted)| indeed, from the time he left Pittsburgh, traversing 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois—but more especially [over (inserted)] the 
immense area of the Great Plains—was the** Prairie character of these 
‘mighty central States, forming [as he said (inserted )] not the heart only 
but the zorso of the geography of the Republic. A [stupendous (in- 
serted) | area of 1500 square miles, and more, stretching from Manitoba to 
Texas one way, and from the Shenandoah to the Platte the other; an 
average [soil (inserted )] of incredible fertility,’ not one fifteenth of it 
waste; Missouri alone enough to feed the world with corn and wheat. 
{Mr Whitman spoke of the Prairies (under which he grouped all the 
Central States), as a new and original influence in [coloring (inserted) ] 
humanity, and in art and literature. “These limitless and beautiful land- 
scapes,” he said, “indeed fill me best and most [and will longest remain 
with me, (inserted)] of all the objective shows I see on this, my first 
visit to the Central States, the grand interior. I wonder’* if the people 
of the Prairies know how much of first-class art, [original and all their 
own, (inserted)] they have in those rolling and grassy plains—**?—what 
profound [cast and bearing (inserted) ] on their coming populations and 
races, broader, newer, more patriotic, more’® heroic than ever before— 


° personally (deleted) Ta well-(deleted) ° wide-brimmed (deleted) 
® evidently (deleted) *big (deleted) “very (deleted) 
impresse (deleted) B as before (deleted) M limitless (deleted) 

2 and (deleted) now (deleted) 


how original and all your own it is (deleted) %8 heroic, more (deleted) 
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better comrades than ever before’®— giving [a racy flavor and (inserted )] 
stamp to the United States of the future, and averaging and compacting 
all. No wonder”? [the Prairies (inserted)] have given the Nation its two 
leading modern typical men, Lincoln and Grant, [of a vast average (in- 
serted)| of elements, [of characters (inserted)] altogether practical and 
real, yet, to subtler observation, with”? shaded backgrounds of the ideal, 
[lofty and (inserted )] fervid as any. 

q“But I must say something of Denver”, [said Mr Whitman (in- 
serted)| “I? have” [lived in or visited (tnserted)] all the great cities 
on the Atlantic third of the Republic—Boston, Brooklyn with its hills, 
New Orleans,” stately Washington, broad Philadelphia, teeming Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, and [for thirty years in (inserted)] that [wonder, 
(inserted) washed”? by hurried and glittering tides, my own New York, 
not only the New World’s but the World’s City—but, new comer” as I 
am, and”* threading its streets, breathing its air, warmed” by its sunshine, 
and having what there is in its people, its idiocrasy [sic] and®° its human 
as well as aerial ozone, flashed** upon me now for only a couple of* 
days, I am very much like a man® [toward (inserted)] certain faces,** 
certain people, he meets with, and warms to, and® [suddenly (in- 
serted)| passionately loves,*® and hardly knows why. Here in this very 
Denver, if it?’ [might (inserted)] be so, I should like to®® [cast (in- 
serted)] my lot, above all other spots, all other cities? I honestly con- 
fess I can** hardly tell why,—but as I entered*® the city in the slight 
haze of a late September afternoon, and have breathed“? its delicious“ 
air and slept well o’ nights, and have roamed* [or rode leisurely (in- 

V melting, absorbing, and (deleted) $ they (deleted) 

T fine (deleted) 

= The section beginning here and ending with the paragraph was quoted by Whitman 


in Specimen Days where he introduced it with this sentence: “One of the papers here 
interview'd me, and reported me as saying off-hand:” (C.P.W., p. 139). 


2 seen all the nearly (deleted) “In C.P.W., “Baltimore” is inserted here. 
= city of (deleted) 20 wash’d” in C.P.W. 

7 “to Denver” inserted in C.P.W. = rapidly (deleted) 

® “warm’d” in C.P.W. 

® “in-its .. . and” omitted and “of” substituted in C.P.W. 


 “flash’d” in C.P.W. 
“three or four” instead of “a couple of” in C.P.W. 
= feels sometimes at (deleted), “feels sometimes” in CPW. 


% “certain faces” omitted in C.P.W. even (deleted) 

“and... loves” omitted in C.P.W. = should (deleted) 

* have (deleted) = This sentence is omitted in C.P.W. 
eI honestly confess” omitted in C.P.W. aI, too, can” in C.P.W. 

a “enter'd” in C.P.W. © “breath’d” in C.P.W. 


# “delicious” omitted in C.P.W. 

“and have scanned the men who with’ their peculiar physiognomy and magnetism, 
(deleted) 

®“roam’d” in CPW. 


Foa 
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serted)| through Laramie, and 15th and 16th and Champa and 23d 
streets,“ and watched‘® the comers and goers at the hotels and ab- 
sorbed*® the human as well as climatic [magnetism (inserted )] of this 
curiously attractive [city (inserted)]*' there has steadily grown upon 
me”? a feeling of affection for®* [the spot which (inserted)], sudden 
as it is, has become. so definite and strong that I must express it."® I” 
[count on coming (inserted )] again to Denver.” 

q We understand that Mr Whitman left Philadelphia Sept roth with 
Col. J. W. Forney,” on the invitation of the [Old Settlers’ (inserted) ] 
Kansas committee, who had selected Col. F. as their chief orator, at the 
late Lawrence celebration.°° Mr W." spent some days in St Louis, and 
has explored Missouri and Kansas pretty thoroughly. He goes to the 
mountains by the South Park road on Monday next. He calls himself a 
half-paralytic, [and gets around with difficulty, (inserted )] but he looks 
ruddy and in good flesh. He starts back? from Denver for St Louis 
next Tuesday, to stay there on a visit of some weeks. 


“ “through . . . streets” omitted in C.P.W. ® “watch'd” in C.P.W. 


# “absorb'd” in C.P.W. “human... as” omitted in C.P.W. 
= “region” substituted for “city” in C.P.W. ™ this (deleted) 
® satisfaction and (deleted) “this wonderful and beautiful and (deleted) 


which (deleted) 

% “put it on record” substituted for “express it” in C.P.W. 

= hope to come (deleted) 

Sand state my reasons more in detail (deleted). This sentence is omitted in C.P.W. 

™Jobn Wein Forney (1817-1881), Philadelphia journalist (D.A4.B., Vi, 526-527). 

© The Old Settlers’ Meeting was held at Bismarck Grove, Kansas, on September 15 and 
16, 1879. A full report is in The Kansas Memorial, a Report (Kansas City, Mo., 1880). 

“hitman (deleted) east (deleted) 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I, DISSERTATIONS on ĪNDIVDUAL AUTHORS: 

James Kirke Paulding: A Literary and Biographical Study. John 
N. Oldham (Vanderbilt). 

James MacHenry, American Playwright. Robert E. Blanc (Penn- 
sylvania). 

The Life of Pére de Smet. Helene Magaret (Iowa). 

The Social Criticism of William Dean Howells. George Warren 
Arms (New York University). 


II. Disserrations on Topics or A GENERAL NATURE: 
The Attitude of the New England Transcendentalists toward Learn- 
ing. John Byron Wilson (North Carolina). 
The Idea of Progress in American Poetry, 1825-1900. Frederick W. 
Connor (Pennsylvania), 


“TIL DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 
` Adaptations of Hungarian Plays upon the New York Stage. Emro 
Joseph Gergely (Pennsylvania). 
A Critical Biography of Frank R. Stockton. Martin I. J. Griffin 
(Pennsylvania). 
A Critical Biography of Henry Blake Fuller. Constance Magee 
Griffin (Pennsylvania). 
Naturalism in the American Novel. Charles C. Walcutt (Michigan). 
Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century; His Relation to 
American Critical Thought and His Influence. Julia Power 
(Nebraska). 
Turgenev in England and America. Royal A. Gettmann (Illinois). 
IV. Orter ResearcH IN Progress: 
Clifton Joseph Furness, Henry S. Saunders, and David Goodale are 
preparing The Complete Bibliography of Walt Whitman. 
Robert S. Forsythe and John H, Birss, Jr., are compiling a bibliog- 
raphy of Melville. 


University of North Carolina, Grecory Paine, Bibliographer. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee of 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Nelson F. Adkins (New York University), Gay W. 
Allen (Bowling Green State University), Walter Blair (University of 
Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. 
(Wake Forest College), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), 
George E. Hastings (University of Arkansas), Ima H. Herron (Southern 
Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), J. H. 
Nelson (University of Kansas), Thomas C. Pollock (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), Herman 
E. Spivey (University of Florida), Theodore A. Zunder (Brooklyn 
College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in: the May number of Amer- 
ican Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee: Gregory 
Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 

[ ALLEN, Ernan] Anderson, George Pomeroy. “Who Wrote ‘Ethan 
Allen’s Bible’?” New Eng. Quar., X, 685-696 (Dec., 1937). 

Oracles of Reason was very largely written by Dr. Thomas Young 
(1732-1777). 

[ Bartow, JoeL] Maxfield, Ezra Kempton. “A Newly Discovered Letter 
from Joel Barlow to His Wife, from Algiers.” Amer. Lit, IX, 442- 
449 (Jan., 1938). 

[Bevxnar, Jeremy] Cole, Charles William. “Jeremy Belknap: Pioneer 
Naturalist.” New Eng. Quar, X, 743-751 (Dec., 1937). 

Belknap “touched on almost all the important aspects of early 
American nationalism.” 

[Davis, James] Perry, Flora McKinnon. “James Davis [1721-1785]: First 
North Carolina Printer.” Furman Bull. (Furman Univ., S. C), XX, 
21-28 (Jan., 1938). 

[Hurcrinson, Anne] McClusker, Honor. “Scholars, Rogues, and Pu- 
ritans.” More Books, XIII, 1-8 (Jan., 1938). 

Contains references to William Aspinwall’s support of Anne Hutch- 
inson in the Antinomian controversy. 

Morgan, Edmund S. “The Case against Anne Hutchinson.” New Eng. 
Quar., X, 635-649 (Dec., 1937). 

The attitude of contemporary divines toward Anne Hutchinson. 
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II. 1800-1870 

[Atcorr, A.B.] Shepard, Odell. “Sunken Treasure.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVI, 
15-16 (Mar. 27, 1937). 

The newly available manuscripts of Bronson Alcott. 

[BrackenrmcE, Henry M.] McDermott, John Francis. “Henry Marie 
Brackenridge and His Writings.” Western Pa. Hist. Mag., XX, 181- 
196 (Sept., 1937). 

Biographical sketch of the son of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, with 
a bibliography of his writings. 

[Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Bryant and the Sedgwick Fam- 
ily.” Americana, XXXI, 626-638 (Oct., 1937). 

Contains letters exchanged between Bryant and Charles, Henry, 
and Catharine Sedgwick. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Kimball, LeRoy Elwood. “Miss [Delia] Bacon Ad- 
vances Learning.” Colophon, n. s. Il, 338-354 (Summer, 1937). 

The printing of three letters to Charles Butler, her financial backer, 
which contain references to Emerson’s and Hawthorne’s interest in 
her theory. 

Smart, George K. “A Note on ‘Emerson and Communism’.” New 
Eng. Quar, X, 772-773 (Dec. 1937). 

[Hawrnorne, Narman] Hastings, Louise. “An Origin for ‘Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment’.” Amer, Lit., IX, 403-410 (Jan., 1938). 

Parallelisms between the story and “The First and Last Dinner” 
in Samuel P. Newman’s 4 Practical System of Rhetoric (1829). New- 
man was a professor at Bowdoin College, and Hawthorne may have 
written “The First and Last Dinner,” bringing it “shyly to his pro- 
fessor’s door for criticism.” 

Kimball, LeRoy Elwood. See above, s. v. [Emerson]. 

Winters, Yvor. “Maule’s Curse: Hawthorne and the Problem of Al- 
legory.” Amer. Rev., IX, 339-361 (Sept., 1937). 

Outside “Young Goodman Brown,” possibly, and The Scarlet 
Letter, “Hawthorne struggles unsuccessfully with the problem of al- 
legory, but he is still obsessed with it”—a dilemma which can be 
explained by an analytical study of Hawthorne against his remote 
Puritan background and his immediate environment of later Roman- 
tics. 

{Hotmes, O. W.] Adkins, Nelson F. ““The Chambered Nautilus’: Its 
Scientific and Poetic Backgrounds.” Amer. Lit., TX, 458-465 (Jan., 
1938). 

[McJitron, J. N.] Terwilliger, W. Bird. “John Nelson McjJilton: Humor- 
ist, Divine, Educator.” Md. Hist. Mag, XXXII, 301-331 (Dec., 1937). 

Also a poet, novelist and critic, who wrote under the pseudonyms 
of “Giles McQuiggan” and “The Stranger.” 
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[Meva Herman] Mansfield, Luther Stearns, “Melville’s Comic Ar- 
ticles on Zachary Taylor.” Amer. Lit, IX, 411-418 (Jan., 1938). 

Melville contributed seven articles, of which one is reprinted, to 
the Yankee Doodle, July 24 to Sept. 11, 1847. “They are important 
chiefly as showing the range of Melville’s interests, his keen awareness 
of the life of his time, and his knowledge of the current humorous 
conventions.” 

Thorp, Willard. “‘Grace Greenwood’ Parodies Typee.” Amer. Lit., IX, 
455-457 (Jan., 1938). 

Another evidence of Melville’s contemporary vogue. 

[Poz, E. A.] Babler, Otto F. “German Translations of Poe’s ‘Raven’.” 
Notes and Queries, CLXXIV, 9-10 (Jan. 1, 1938). 

Lists ten German translations of “The Raven,” and in each case 
reprints the translation of the sixteenth stanza of the poem. 

Jones, Louis C. “A Margaret Fuller Letter to Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing.” Amer. Lit, IX, 70-71 (Mar., 1937). 

The reciprocal regard between Margaret Fuller and Poe. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Letters from Mary E. Hewitt to Poe.” Christmas 
Books (Hunter College), pp. 116-121 (Dec., 1937). 

Six letters, dated 1845 and 1846. 

[‘Timrop, Henry] Taylor, Rupert. “Henry Timrod’s Ancestress, Hannah 
Caesar.” Amer. Lit., IX, 419-430 (Jan., 1938). 

Based on newspaper reports of a trial involving Hannah Caesar, 
this article attempts to refute the long-current gossip that Timrod was 
touched with the tar brush. 

[Wutrman, Warr] Bozard, John F. “Horace Traubel’s Socialistic In- 
terpretation of Whitman.” Furman Bull. (Furman Univ, S. C.), 
XX, 35-45 (Jan., 1938). 

II. 1870-1900 

[Apams, Henry] Baym, Max I. “William James and Henry Adams.” 
New Eng. Quar., X, 717-742 (Dec. 1937). 

Adams’s marginal comments in The Principles of Psychology. 

[Bunner, H. C.] Leeb, Gabriel. “The United States Twist: Some Plot 
Revisions by Henry Cuyler Bunner.” Amer. Lit, IX, 431-441 (Jan, 
1938). 

de skill and technique in story writing, based upon an ex- 
amination of his adaptations of some of Maupassant’s stories. 

[Cremens, SamugL] Carpenter, C. E. “Mark Twain, 1898.” Mark 
Twain Quar. I, 4-5 (Fall, 1936). 

The author interviewed the humorist in Vienna. 

Herrick, Robert. “Mark Twain and the American Tradition.” Mark 
Twain Quar., Il, 8-11 (Winter, 1937). 
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Johnson, Burges. “When Mark Twain Cursed Me.” Mark Twain 
Quar., Il, 8-9 (Fall, 1937). 

A meeting with Mark Twain at a cartoonists’ banquet. 

Marcosson, Isaac F. “Mark Twain as Collaborator.” Mark Twain Quar, 
Il, 7, 24 (Winter, 1937). 

Clemens gave Mr. Marcosson assistance in preparing an article on 
Henry Rogers in 1904. 

Robertson, Stuart. “Mark Twain in Germany.” Mark Twain Quar., I, 
10-12 (Fall, 1937). 

Translating Huckleberry Finn proves a baffling task. 

Tarkington, Booth. “Mark Twain and Boys.” Mark Twain Quar., I, 
67 (Fall, 1936). 

High praise for Huckleberry Finn. 

[Eccteston, Epwarp] Flanagan, John T. “The Hoosier Schoolmaster in 
Minnesota.” Minn. Hist., XVIII, 347-370 (Dec., 1937). 

Eggleston spent ten years in Minnesota, first in search of health, 
and later as a Methodist minister in several towns. He wrote one 
Minnesota novel, The Mystery of Metropolisville (1873). 

[Grapy, H. W.] Wade, John Donald. “Henry W. Grady.” Southern 
Rev., III, 479-509 (Jan. 1938). 

A biographical sketch giving information about Grady’s articles 
and speeches, and summarizing some of his ideas, 

(Hay, Jonn] Louitt W. Easton. “The Love of a Nun.” Colophon, 
n. s, II, 504-511 (Autumn, 1937). 

The synopsis of an unpublished, unproduced play. 

[HorLey, Marierra] Butler, Ellis Parker. “Marietta Holley.” Mark Twain 
Quar., II, 13 (Fall, 1937). 

Critical comments on the author of the books about Josiah Allen’s 
wife. 

{Howetts, W. D.] Whiteley, Mary N. S. “A Visit to W. D. Howells.” 
Mark Twain Quar. Il, 7, 24 (Fall, 1937). 

(James, Henry] Winters, Yvor. “Henry James and the Relation of 
Morals to Manners.” Amer. Rev., IX, 482-503 (Oct., 1937). 

James is “much more than a mere portrayer of the American 
abroad; his work partakes in a considerable measure of the allegorical 
character of the work of Hawthorne,” as a result of the influence of 
New England Puritanism. 

[Lanter, Sipney] Hubbell, J. B. “A Lanier Manuscript.” Library Notes 
(Duke Univ.), I, No. 2, pp. 2-3 (Nov., 1937). 
An early version of the first of two poems entitled “Rose-Morals.” 
[Tass, Jonn B.] Kincheloe, Henderson G. “Father Tabb: A Neglected 
Southern Poet.” Furman Bull. (Furman Univ, S. C.), XX, 46-52 
an., 1938). 
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IV. 1900-1938 

[Atten, Hervey] Bamm, Peter. “Hervey Allen’s ‘Oberst Franklin’.” 
Die Literatur, XL, 147-148-(Dec., 1937). 

A brief review of the second novel of Allen’s to be translated into 
German. 

[AnpERson, Maxwett] Mersand, Joseph. “Speech in the New Plays: 
The Poetic Dramas of Shakespeare and Maxwell Anderson Dominate 
the New York Stage.” Correct English, XXXVII, 68-69; 94, 117-118 
(Mar., Apr., 1937). 

[Bassirr, Irvine] Elliott, G. R. “The Religious Dissension of Babbitt 
and More.” Amer. Rev., IX, 252-265 (Summer, 1937). 

{Brerce, AMBrRosE] Follett, Wilson. “Ambrose, Son of Marcus Aurelius.” 
Atlantic Mo., CLX, 32-42 (July, 1937). 

[Caxext, J. B.] Howard, J. M. “The Fate of Mr. Cabell.” Reading and 
Collecting, Il, 5-7 (Jan, 1938). 

[Campsett, Kurs] Law, Robert A. “Killis Campbell, 1872-1937.” 
Univ. of Tex. Studies in Eng., No. 17, pp. 7-14 (July, 1937). 

A tribute by a colleague, with “A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Killis Campbell,” by his daughter and son, Mary and Hawes. 
[Dewey, Jonn] Leander, Folke. “John Dewey and the Classical Tradi- 

tion.” Amer. Rev, IX, 504-527 (Oct, 1937). 

His interpretation of the “classical tradition” is very different from 
that by Babbitt and More. 

[Dos Passos, Jonn] Cowley, Malcolm. “Reviewers on Parade.” New 
Republic, XCII, 371-372; XCIV, 23-24 (Feb. 2, 9, 1938). 

Ostensibly a review of Dos Passos’s U. S. 4., but in reality a his- 
tory of Dos Passos’s reception by the critics, proving that most re- 
viewers have not read his trilogy carefully. 

[Eames, WiLeerrorce] Winship, G. P. “Wilberforce Eames: Bookman.” 
Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., XLII, 3-9 (Jan., 1938). 

A biographical sketch and appreciation. 

[Frost, Ropert] Croff, Grace. “A Side-Light on Robert Frost.” Christ- 
mas Books (Hunter College), pp. 29-30 (Dec., 1937). 

[Hemincway, Ernest] Calverton, V. F. “Ernest Hemingway: Prime- 
valite.” Modern Mo., X, 6-7 (Dec., 1937). 

The author believes Hemingway “the most significant writer in 
the United States today.” His “power resides in the fact that like 
nature he does not think; he acts.” 

Paul, Elliott. “Hemingway and the Critics.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVI, 3-4 
(Nov. 6, 1937). 

(Hicks, Granvitz] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Granville Hicks and Marx- 
ist Criticism.” Sewanee Rev, XLV, 129-140 (Apr., 1937). 
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[Hoursr, Fannie] Hurston, Zora Neale. “Fannie Hurst.” Sat. Rev, Lit., 
XVI, 15-16 (Oct. 9, 1937). 
[Morz, PauL Ermer] Elliott, G. R. “More’s Christology.” Amer. Rev, 
IX, 35-46 (Apr. 1937). 
Stamm, Rudolf, “Paul Elmer Mores Suche nach einer lebendigen 
Tradition.” Englische Studien, LXXII, 58-72 (Oct., 1937). 
See above s. v. [Babbitt] Elliott, G. R. 
[O’Nemx, Evcent] Dukes, Ashley. “The English Scene: O'Neill Suc- 
ceeds.” Theatre Arts Mo., XXII, 101-107 (Feb., 1938). 
The scene of the performance of Mourning Becomes Electra in 
London, and a critical article of a philosophical nature. 
[Porrer, W. S.] Boyd, David. “O. Henry’s Road of Destiny.” Amer- 
icana, XXXI, 579-608 (Oct, 1937). 
[Ruer, James Wurrcoms] Anon. “The Riley Home at Greenfield.” 
Ind. Hist. Bull, XIV, 151-152 (Apr., 1937). 
The old home to be preserved as a Riley shrine. 
Peattie, Donald Culross. “Riley as a Nature Poet.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVI, 
10 (July 3, 1937). 
[Rosinson, E. A.] Peltier, Florence. “Edwin Arlington Robinson, Him- 
self.” Mark Twain Quar., I, 6, 11-14 (Fall, 1936). 
Personal reminiscences. 
[Sanpgurc, Cart] Schenk, William P. (comp.). “Carl Sandburg—A 
Bibliography.” Bull. of Bibliog., XVI, 4-7 (Dec., 1936). 
[Sanrayana, Georce] Clemens, Cyril. “An American Philosopher in 
Exile, George Santayana.” Mark Twain Quar., 1, 10-12 (Fall, 1936). 
A report of a conversation. ` 
[Wuarron, Entra] Brown, E. K. “Edith Wharton.” Études Anglaises, 
Il, 16-26 (Jan.-Mar., 1938). 
Acute biographical and critical study. 
Canby, Henry Seidel. “Edith Wharton.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVI, 6-7 (Aug. 
21, 1937). 
McCole, C. John. “Some Notes on Edith Wharton.” Catholic World, 
CXLIV, 425-431 (Jan. 1938). 
Discusses briefly and generally the faults and virtues of Mrs. 
Wharton’s novels. 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Bass, Althea. “With Benefit of Grammar.” Colophon, n. s. Il, 517-536 
(Autumn, 1937). 
The successful labors of William S. Robertson, and especially Mrs. 
Robertson, in translating the Bible into the Indian language of the 
Creeks, or Muskogees. 
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Braddy, Haldeen. “Cowboy Lingo of the Texas Big Bend.” Dialect 
Notes, VI, 617-621 (Dec., 1937). 
A select vocabulary of the speech of cowboys in southwest Texas. 
Cannell, Margaret. “O. Henry’s Linguistic Unconventionalities.” Amer. 
Speech, XII, 275-283 (Dec., 1937). 
“His expression was cramped by no boundaries of nationality or 
custom.” 
Eliason, Norman E. “The Language of the ‘Buckeye’.” Amer. Speech, 
XII, 270-274 (Dec., 1937). 
The trade cant of the workers in small cigar factories (buckeyes) 
during the period from 1850 to 1910. 
Hogan, William Ransom, “Amusements in the Republic of Texas.” 
Jour. So. Hist., M1, 397-421 (Nov., 1937). 
The writer lists some popular songs and other material interesting 
to students of folklore. 
Jacobs, Melville. “Historic Perspectives in Indian Languages of Oregon 
and Washington.” Pacific Northwest Quar, XVII, 55-74 (Jan, 


1937): 
McCain, John Walker, Jr. “Some Small-Town Folk Beliefs of the Car- 
olina Piedmont.” Social Forces, XII, 418-420 (Mar., 1934). 
Menner, R. J. “Hypercorrect Forms in American English.” Amer. 
Speech, XII, 167-178 (Oct., 1937). 

Concerning pronunciations which lean “over backward to be 
correct.” 

Page, Eugene R. “English in the Pennsylvania German Area.” Amer. 
Speech, XII, 203-206 (Oct., 1937). 

Effects of Pennsylvania Dutch on “three levels” of Pennsylvania 
speech. 

Robertson, Stuart. “Notes on the American Language.” Amer, Speech, 
XII, 185-189 (Oct. 1937). 

Cataloguing “of specific points about which there may be question” 

in Mencken’s The American Language. 
Seidleman, Morton. “Survivals in Negro Vocabulary.” Amer. Speech, 
XII, 231-232 (Oct., 1937). 4 
On survivals of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English. 
Simpson, Claude M., Jr. “Early Rhode Island Pronunciation.” Dialect 
Notes, 579-582 (July, 1937). 

An analysis of Rhode Island pronunciation in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, summarized from Dr. Simpson’s dissertation, which is published 
in full in microphotographic form. 

Sizer, Miriam, “Surnames in the Blue Ridge of Virginia.” Amer. 
Speech, XIL 267-269 (Dec., 1937). 
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Tresidder, Argus. “The Speech of the Shenandoah Valley.” Amer. 
Speech, XII, 284-288 (Dec. 1937). 
Webb, H. Brook. “The Slang of Jazz.” Amer. Speech, XIL, 179-184 
(Oct., 1937). 
VI. MIiscELLANEOUS 


Adams, Randolph G. “[The Bay Psalm Book] Notes and Queries.” 
Colophon, n. s., I, 283-284 (Winter, 1937). 

Wilberforce Eames’s latest list, giving location and provenance of 
known copies. 

Branch, E. Douglas. “Jingle Bells: Notes on Christmas in American 
Literature.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVII, 3-4, 20, 24, 28 (Dec. 4, 1937). . 

Buley, Carlyle R. “Glimpses of Pioneer and Mid-West Social and Cul- 
tural History.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev, XXIII, 481-510 (Mar., 1937). 

Contains illustrations of the speech of the Middle Westerner of the 
pioneer period. 

Burke, Kenneth. “Acceptance and Rejection.” Southern Rev., II, 600- 
632 (Winter, 1937). 

An attempt “to bring the classical and romantic modes together by 
considering the forms of taste or judgment as equipment for living.” 
Whitman, Emerson, and other Americans are discussed. 

Charvat, William. “American Romanticism and the Depression of 1837.” 
Science and Society, II, 67-82 (Winter, 1937). 

An attempt to parallel literary and economic history. 

Curti, Merle. “The Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861.” 
Huntington Libr. Bull., No. 11, pp. 107-151 (Apr. 1937). 

John Locke’s influence on American thought remained predom- 

inant between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
DeVoto, Bernard. “Fiction Fights the Civil War.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVII, 
3-4, 15-16 (Dec. 18, 1937). 
` On the work of Stephen Crane, Mary Johnston, James Boyd, and 
others, 
Field, Alston G. “The Press in Western Pennsylvania to 1812.” Western 
Pa. Hist. Mag., XX, 231-264 (Dec., 1937). 

Journalism in Western Pennsylvania from 1786 to 1812. 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England, 1936.” 
New Eng. Quar., X, 193-206 (Mar., 1937). 

Gomme, Laurence J. “The Little Book-Shop Around the Corner.” 
Colophon, n. s., Il, 573-601 (Autumn, 1937). 

The early publishing work of Mitchell Kennerley and Benjamin 
Huebsch, and pre-war literary New York, 1907-1917. 
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Gray, James. “The Minnesota Muse.” Sat. Rev. Lit., XVII, 3-4, 14 (June 
12, 1937). 

On Minnesota authors—Charles Flandrau, Sinclair Lewis, Scott 
Fitzgerald, and others. 

Greenough, Chester N. “New England Almanacs, 1766-1775, and the 
American Revolution.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., XLV, 288-316 (Oct. 
1935). 

“The New Englander who had saved his almanacs since 1766, 
possessed in 1775, even if he had nothing else to read, the means of 
becoming well prepared to take an intelligent part in the great events 
that lay just ahead.” 

Harrington, Fred Harvey. “Literary Aspects of American Anti- 
Imperialism, 1898-1902.” New Eng. Quar., X, 650-667 (Dec., 1937). 

“The imperialists . . . could boast such literary expansionists as 

Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, Gertrude Atherton and Thomas 
Nelson Page. . . . The anti-imperialists . . . counted in their ranks... 
William Dean Howells, Mark Twain, William Vaughan Moody, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Graham Sumner, Hamlin Garland, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Henry Blake Fuller.” 

McCutcheon, Roger P. “Books and Booksellers in New Orleans 1730- 
1830.” La. Hist. Quar. XX, 3-15 (July, 1937). 

The evidence from newspapers of the period and from the Mc- 
Donogh papers indicates that New Orleans was “not too badly pro- 
vided with books and literary contacts.” 

Mersand, Joseph. “When Ladies Write Plays: An Evaluation of Wom- 
an’s Contribution to American Drama.” Players Mag., XIV, 7-8, 26, 
28 (Sept., 1937). 

Moffit, Alexander. “A Checklist of Iowa Imprints, 1837-1860.” Iowa Jour. 
Hist. and Pol., XXXVI, 3-95 (Jan., 1938). 

Montgomery, Franz. “Alexander Mackenzie’s Literary Assistant.” Cana- 
dian Hist. Rev., XVIII, 301-304 (Sept., 1937). 

Pochmann, Henry A., et al. (comps.). “Anglo-German Bibliography 
for 1936.” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil, XXVI, 246-262 (Mar., 1937). 

An annotated list of books, articles, and reviews. 

Porter, Dorothy. “A Library on the Negro.” Amer. Scholar, VII, 115- 
117 (Winter, 1938). 

Describes the Moorland collection of books, pamphlets, and man- 
uscripts relating to the Negro in the library of Howard University. 

Pratt, Fletcher. “Doubling in Literature: Non-Political Writing by Amer- 
ican Politicians.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVII, 3-4, 14, 16 (Dec. 11, 1937). 
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Richardson, Lyon N. “On Using Johnson’s American First Editions 
and Other Sources.” Amer. Lit, IX, 449-455 (Jan. 1938). 

Corrections and additions to the bibliographies by Merle Johnson 
and Jacob Blanck. 

Robinson, Ted. “Claims of the Buckeye.” Sat. Rev. Lit., XVI, 34 13, 
14 (Aug. 7, 1937). 

On Ohio authors. 

Shipton, Clifford K. “The New England Frontier.” New Eng. Quar. 
X, 25-36 (Mar., 1937). 

The development of the Puritan colonies resulted from the suc- 
cessful transplanting of cultural ideas and not from frontier influences. 

Smith, G. Hubert (ed.). “Captain Isaac Stuart’s Journey to the West- 
ward.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXII, 555-559 (Mar. 1937). 

Reproduces the version of Stuart’s narrative which appeared in The 
Columbian Magazine, or Monthly Miscellany, 1, 318-320 (Mar., 1787). 

Tolman, J. J. “The Printing Presses of William Lyon Mackenzie, Prior 

to 1837.” Canadian Hist. Rev, XVIII, 414-418 (Dec., 1937). 

Tullis, Cora H. “Publications of the Texas State. Historical Association, 
July, 1857, through April, 1937.” Southwestern Hist. Quar., XLI, 3-82 
(July, 1937). 

The bibliography is in three parts. In Part I, publications are 
“arranged alphabetically by authors,” in Part II, “alphabetically by 
topics,” and in Part III, book reviews and notes are listed “topically 
and alphabetically under the name of the reviewer.” 

Vail, R. W. G. “A Check List of New England Election Sermons.” 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc, XLV, 233-266 (Oct., 1935). 

With the listing of copies in over thirty libraries. 

Walter, Erich A. et al. “A Brief Annotated Bibliography of Some of the 
Important Books of 1936.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XXVI, 374-304 
(May, 1937). 

Wright, Louis B. “The ‘Gentleman’s Library’ in Early Virginia: The 
Literary Interests of the First Carters.” Huntington Libr. Quar., I, 
3-61 (Oct. 1937). 

An inventory and analysis of over 300 available items from the 
libraries of the Carters. The books were seldom of poetry, drama, 
and fiction, but “were bought to provide their owners with practical 
knowledge or to teach them wisdom.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Harvarp COLLEGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (THE TERCENTENARY 
Hisrory or Harvarp Correce anp University 1636-1936). By Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison. 2 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. Vol. I: pp. i-xxii, 1-360; Vol. II: pp. i-xvi, 361-707. $7.50 
per volume. 


A history of Harvard College in the seventeenth century is virtually 
a history of higher education in America during that period. The College 
of William and Mary alone would contest this statement, and the history 
of this institution involves so many vicissitudes prior to the issue cf the 
charter of 1693 that it adds little to the story. Harvard herself followed 
no smooth course, but she triumphed, in her loyalty to humane study, 
over every obstacle, and laid many of the foundations of the American 
university of today. For this reason Mr. Morison’s detailed and thor- 
oughly documented account is of interest to more than Harvard men. 
Even as a contribution to the Tercentenary, a compendious treatment was 
fully justified; but it was virtually required before a cultural history of 
the seventeenth century in America could be written. The present work 
picks up. the narrative in 1650, where it was left by Mr. Morison’s first 
volume of the Tercentenary history, The Founding of Harvard College, 
and carries it through the presidencies of Dunster, Chauncy, Hoar, 
Oakes, Mather to Leverett, concluding in the year 1708. 

Much of this instalment is given to circumstantial detail of finance 
and personalities. It is interesting to know that it was even more diffi- 
cult in those days than it is today for a college to remain financially 
solvent; and to know further that the educational process had a way of 
going on whether it was financially solvent or not. It is also comforting 
to learn that Trustees (Overseers) and Administration and Faculty (Cor- 
poration) were not always in complete harmony, that Presidents resigned 
when they failed to get their way and were forced to resign when they 
succeeded, that money was diverted from faculty salaries to the better- 
ment of physical equipment, and that, in general, academic human nature 
of the seventeenth century was not very different from that of the 
twentieth. 

This last fact becomes even more apparent in the discussion of student 
life. There was much work done, but not too much, and it looked more 
formidable on paper than it turned out to be in practice. There were 
pleasures both allowed and stolen, and there was always a close relation- 
ship between tutors and their charges. Mr. Morison has made a further 
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contribution to the gradual denial of the myth of Puritan rigor in the 
daily life of early New England. In his reading, his thought, and his 
actions, the Harvard student of 1660 felt as much of the influence of the 
Renaissance as of the Reformation. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence of this spirit is to be found in 
the curriculum, where history and modern literature were to be found as 
incidental aids in attaining that end which was phrased by William 
Brattle: “Gentlemen must be educated like gentlemen.” A superficial 
glance at the subjects of study would lead one to suppose that theology 
and the classics dominated the intellectual life of the College. But Mr. 
Morison’s findings suggest severe modification of such an assumption. 
‘ To be sure, scholastic thought seems to have beén dominant in the early 
years, but there was a gradual breaking away from the old forms, and 
the new learning was fairly well established, particularly in astronomy, 
physics, and metaphysics, before the close of the century. 

The actual story. which is. told by these volumes could be compressed 
into a book of little more than one hundred pages, and this Mr. Morison 
does in his chapter summaries. The remainder is given over to complete 
documentation and illustration. Other books can now be written on the 
advance of scientific thought, the emergence of patterns of educational 
procedure, the beginnings of original American poetry in the almanacks, 
and numerous other subjects. Mr. Morison has told his story of Harvard 
College. l 

Swarthmore College, Roserr E. SPILLER. 


Uncommon Scor: The Story of Anne Royall. By George Stuyvesant 
Jackson. Boston: Bruce a ata Inc., Publishers. [1937.] 161 pp. 
$2.00. 


_ Doubtless the leading “pelieveitor-not” character in the history of 
American literature, or of American life in‘ general for that matter, is 
Anne Royall (1769-1854). The last forty years of her life were simply 
one paradox after another. Reared on the frontier, almost totally without 
schooling, unheard of until she was fifty-four years old, when, cheated out 
of her inheritance, she began her wanderings; rural in the frontier sense 
of the term; opinionated, prejudiced beyond all compare; totally ig- 
norant of all literature, she became the author of ten books at least, all 
of them successful so far as sales went, and all of them really valuable 
even today: three volumes of The Black Book (1828, 1829); two vol- 
umes of Mrs. Royall’s Pennsylvania; three volumes of Mrs. Royall’s 
Southern Tour, Sketches of History, and Letters from Alabama. 

“Hag, nuisance, shrew,” termagant let loose, she assailed everybody 
. who violated in the least her prejudices. Presidents were nagged beyond 
endurance, and senators, and congressmen: no one could escape the vials 
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of her vituperation. She was everywhere, taking notes, and printing 
them with nothing-omitted personalities. Says her biographer: “Her 


journeyings took her into every nook and corner of the United States. ... 


No place too small for her visits, none too unimportant for some com- 
ment. Her books contain full descriptions of her journeys, ... As she 
travelled she was always gathering material for a new book, while sell- 
ing the old ones at the same time, and in this way she managed to make a 
living for many years.” Many bought her books merely to find out what she 
had said about them, and always they found material that angered them. 
Never such displayings of the men and women of a generation drawn 
by an author who thought nothing should be omitted if in her jaundiced 
opinion it seemed like the Truth. Literature unique surely. No one 
studying the period can neglect these volumes. Once she attempted a 
novel, and surely it can be set at the head of its class: the worst piece of 
fiction ever written in America. In other fields, too, she holds the All- 
America record: she was the first female editor and proprietor of a 
metropolitan newspaper; she was the first woman lobbyist; she was the 
only woman in the history of the republic to be put on trial as a common 
scold. So intolerable did she become to the public men of Washington 
that she was haled before a Federal court, with lawyers of national prom- 
inence against her, and at one time in the trial was in serious danger 
of being sentenced under the old colonial law to endure the ducking 
stool. As it was, she was simply branded by the United States courts 
as a “common scold.” ' 
The present biography by its own admission displays no new mate- 
rials. The many who have written about her have been content merely 
to dwell upon her uniqueness, her picturesque adventures, her revealing 
estimates and pictures of prominent men, especially in the areas of their 
weakness. One biography, one alone, took the opposite turn and de- 
fended her. The preserit author, deeming that it was time for an un- 
prejudiced study of Anne Royall from the standpoint of the scholarly 
historian, has for the first time cleared the subject of its cobwebs and 
sensationalism. It is a small book, but it is sufficient. ‘To me it is con- 
vincing; so far as I am concerned it is the last word that will ever be 


' needed. 


Rollins College. Frep Lewis PATTER. 


CarHarinE Marta Sepewick: Her Position in the Literature and 
Thought of Her Time Up to 1860. By Sister Mary Michael Welsh. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America. 1937. ix, 
168 pp. 

The comparatively recent practice in the universities of assigning to 
candidates for advanced degrees research work in untilled fields of Amer- 
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ican literature has much to commend it. These new recruits work 
eagerly and hard; and by diligent grubbing, such as the established 
scholar has no time to do, they uncover much. For instance, this dis- 
sertation for the doctor's degree is a thorough investigation of the work 
of one of the most voluminous of the early American fiction writers, 
how thorough let the author herself tell: “I have read all the novels, 
tales, and, I believe, most of the sketches. To locate some of these sketches 
was very difficult. .. . Since there is no list of Miss Sedgwick’s publica- 
tions to aid one in finding these short articles, it was necessary to examine 
all the annuals, and other periodicals, for the years during which Miss 
Sedgwick wrote”—in other words, the forty years following 1826. As a 
result, Sister Welsh has made an exhaustive bibliography of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s writings, carefully locating and dating each article, and in addition 
giving a one-by-one summary of the contents of these articles, often in 
extended paragraphs. That Miss Sedgwick wrote upwards of a hundred 
of these tales and sketches and distributed them among dozens of gift- 
books and magazines, from which most of them never emerged, gives 
one an appreciation of Sister Welsh’s patience and diligence. Certainly 
within its narrow field it is definitive work. 

But what good has been accomplished by this hanging out on the 
literary clothesline of these old-fashioned garments of a century ago? 
Why not leave them forever in their moth balls? Because in the history 
of American fiction Miss Sedgwick is an important figure. Born the 
same year as Cooper (1789) and beginning her literary career with him 
in the early eighteen-twenties, she was equally with him a pioneer in an 
unexplored literary wilderness. They were started by the same literary 
impulse; they were both greatly influenced by Scott; they both wrote 
novels with American backgrounds; and they both, though romanticism 
tints all of their picturings, were keenly aware of the actual America in 
which they lived, putting it so freely into their fiction that we may re-cre- 
ate in our imaginations the larger outlines at least of the vanished period 
with which they dealt. In several areas indeed was Miss Sedgwick a 
pioneer. She was a leading contributor to the first issue of The Atlantic 
Souvenir (1826), the first American annual. She was the most valued 
contributor to the Souvenir, furnishing tales for five of its eight issues. 
She was also a main dependence of The Token, which had her work in at 
least eleven of its fifteen issues. As a writer of juveniles she was a 
pioneer, and she was also a pioneer traveler in Europe, returning to pub- 
lish the inevitable two volumes of narrative and description. 

Undoubtedly it was the advent of the new, and quickly voluminous, 
literary medium, the annual, that turned her from the novel into the 
shorter forms of the tale and the sketch. To classify her as a writer, I 
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am forced to coin; a new word: she was an annualist. Undoubtedly she 
was among the most popular, if not the most popular, of all the con- 
tributors to the picturesque hundreds, even thousands, of gift-books that 
added picturesqueness to one long literary generation, Would you read 
the tales of Catharine Maria Sedgwick? You will find them in The 
Magnolia, The Casket, The Legendary, The Garland, The Moss Rose, The 
Talisman, The Honeysuckle, The Pearl, The Mayflower, The Dew Drop, 
The Snowflake, The Evergreen, The Jewel, and twenty besides, to say 
nothing of the serials and tales in Godey’s, the Dollar Magazine, and 
many others besides. It is comforting to know that she was well paid 
for this amazing miscellany. For her Atlantic Souvenir tales, we know, 
she got five dollars apiece. 

Best is she in her shorter work. Her five novels, popular in their 
own day, have no interest for modern readers. They are redolent of 
New England, saturated with it in fact, and therefore cannot be ignored 
as valueless. In her far day New England, as she once expressed it, was 
simply one large family. To know this great family one must go to her 
fiction. 

This new biography adds little that is new either in fact or in literary 
judgment. A definitive biography, if one ever is to be made, will have 
to answer many questions which this one makes no attempt to answer. 
But the new biographer will have this bibliography, with its careful 
digests, and this he will find definitive work, work indeed well worth 
the doing. 

Rollins College. Frep Lewis PATTER. 


Tue CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SouTHERN Lrrerary Mes- 
SENGER (1834-1864). Compiled by David K. Jackson. Charlottesville, 
Virginia: The Historical Publishing Co. Inc. 1936. xiv, 192 pp. 
$10.00. 

A certain old scholar is said to have prayed regularly for the com- 
pilers of dictionaries and indices. Those who have to work in any field 
which touches on the literature or culture of the Southern United States 
should ask for blessings on Mr. Jackson. It-is hard to express in a 
brief review how useful a book this is. And it is only a person who has 
been long interested in the bibliography of major and minor authors, 
and especially of the contributors to the periodical press, that can easily 
guess what an amount of honest and intelligent work has gone into the 
compilation. 

It consists not of a reprint of the actually often imperfect indices of 
the old volumes of the Southern Literary Messenger, chief periodical of 
the Old South, and place of first publication of so many writers from 
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all sections of the country. It is rather a series of entirely new tables of 
contents for each of the years of issue (the volume numeration is occa- 
sionally irregular) in which are included not merely the attributions of 
the old indices, but all the ascriptions, certain and tentative, which have 
been recorded by the numerous scholars-who have worked on the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, or have been met with by the compiler himself. 
An ample index follows, embodying in one alphabet both authors and 
subjects. The work of course is a simply invaluable guide for anyone 
who has reason to consult the files of the “S. L. M” And if the work is 
not perfect, it is of course the kind of work which never can be quite 
complete. My impression is that the results are gratifying, and my only 
regret is that the initials in the replies to correspondents, rejecting con- 
tributions, were not included in the scheme; one of the earliest mentions 
of Chivers is thus omitted. But this is not a fault of the book for which 
the compiler is to blame, since he follows his scheme thoroughly, and in 
testing a fair number of entries, the work seems to be excellent. It was 
the opinion of the most distinguished editor of the Messenger (the late 
Mr. Poe) that one should find some fault in a review. Thereafter, it may 
be noted that Mr. Jackson seems to have missed the fact that the real’ 
author of “The Fire Legend,” recorded as doubtfully Poe’s, was certainly 
Charles Gardette, who is not mentioned. 

One may also record here a bit of information, inaccessible to the 
compiler in 1936. The article “Misfortune and Genius,” signed H. at 
page 39 of the first volume of the Messenger, is assigned by the compiler, 
doubtfully, following B. B. Minor, to Harriet G. Storer. In a copy of 
the work in my possession, this article is assigned to Heath. Such things 
will perhaps turn up, and perhaps some day we may ‘have a Supplement 
or Appendix, But the book is built for a century. It is indispensable in 
every library that has a partial or complete file of the Messenger. But 
it will be of great use (for preliminary work) in other libraries, and 
every library that collects American literature will want it. 

Hunter College. THomas OLLIve Maszorr. 


- Herman Metvittes Gepanxencut: Eine kritische Untersuchung seiner 
weltanschaulichen Grundideen. By Dr. K. H. Sundermann. Berlin: 
Verlag Arthur Collignon. 1937. iv, 227 pp. 

Here at last is a book about Melville in a language other than his own. 
There were articles and chapters before, but K. H. Sundermann’s Herman 
Melvilles Gedankengut is the first book. It has also the distinction of 
being an important book. As a serious study of Melville’s thought it 
merits the earnest consideration of all students of that subject. 

As Sundermann says, Melville neither built up a philosophical sys- 
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tem nor gave coherent expression to his view of life. Being a thinker 
in the same sense that Sir Thomas Browne, Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson 
were thinkers, he was no philosopher, but rather a “writing thinker” who 
presented his ideas and attitudes by various means in his novels, poems, 
and other works. In an effort to discover what Melville's thought was, 
Sundermann says that he analyzed Melville’s literary productions, his 
published letters and journals, and comments upon him by people who 
knew him and his works. (Unlike Jean Simon, who is preparing a 
volume to introduce Melville to the French public, he did not come to 
this country to examine unpublished material, primary and secondary, 
that might have been of some aid to him.) He was aware of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the use of some of these sources: for example, 
which characters in the fiction and the poetry represent Melville’s views? 
how much autobiography is there in the works? can one be sure that he 
has interpreted Melville’s symbolism correctly? Although one may dis- 
agree with some of Sundermann’s conclusions, his numerous references 
show that he based those conclusions upon what he considered good 
evidence. 

His monograph is divided into three major parts: the first is con- 
cerned with the religious element in Melville’s works, the second with 
the philosophical, and the third with the historical. Under each of these 
headings there are several divisions and numerous subdivisions. In the 
part on religion, for instance, one finds compact sections of two or three 
pages each on such subjects as Christ, missions, Catholicism, pantheism, 
and theodicy. Here Sundermann discusses, among other things, Mel- 
ville’s tirelessness in pointing out the differences between real Christianity 
and the false Christianity of his day, his too rebellious spirit, the romantic 
world-sadness mixed with his religious gloom, and his contempt for 
science as a solution to religious questions. There is a long analysis of 
Clarel and a brief one of Billy Budd, both of which works Sundermann 
justly considers important for an understanding of the later Melville. 
In the division on Melville’s philosophical thought, emphasis is placed 
upon the discrepancy between Melville’s idealism and actuality. ‘The 
development of his pessimism is traced and some observations are made 
in regard to the influences which contributed to it. His theorizing con- 
cerning cognition is analyzed, with the comment that he inclined toward 
a critical realism. There is a section comparing Melville’s ideas with 
those of the New England Transcendentalists, and there is another on 
his knowledge of German philosophy. Over a third of this division is. 
devoted to his ideas upon art and fame and his attitude toward his 
own works. The part treating of the historical element in Melville’s 
writings begins with the assertion that as a result of the strong democratic 
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influences about him Melville was not so independent in theorizing on | 


politics as on religion and art. In regard to social criticism Sundermann 
says that Melville was too idealistic toward the South Sea natives when 


comparing them with civilized people. He considers Melville ahead - 


of his time in his attitude toward the misery caused by industrialism. 
He affirms that although Melville wrote much about the gulf between 
the poor and the rich, he did not fully realize the seriousness of class 
conflict. In presenting Melville’s views on the United States, he dis- 
cusses such subjects as Melville’s faith in the West, his points of agree- 
ment and disagreement with the Puritanism of New England, his con- 
demnation of slavery, and his interest in America’s literary independence. 
Less space, as is fitting, is devoted to Melville and the Old World. At 
the end of the volume Sundermann repeats in condensed form the major 
points of his argument and takes up the matter of Melville’s having been 
influenced by Browne, Carlyle, Emerson, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Blake, and others. In conclusion he remarks upon the past neg- 
lect of Melville and states that now, together with Emerson, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Whitman, Melville is in the first rank of American authors, 
and is there to stay. (An appendix contains reprints from the Literary 
World of three reviews by Melville—those on The Oregon Trail, The Sea 
Lions, and The Scarlet Letter.) 
The fact that this study contains much that is helpful does not, of 
course, mean that it is altogether satisfactory. Those who have spent a 
good deal of time studying Melville’s thought will probably find a num- 
ber of things to criticize adversely; for the investigation of Melville’s 
intellectual life has, so to speak, just begun, and there is bound to be some 
arguing between proponents of different methods and ideas. For one 
thing, Sundermann, as he himself admits, wrote on too broad a subject 
to be able to treat it exhaustively, One wonders here and there why 
he chose to discuss this topic and to omit that. For instance, there is a 
section on Melville’s knowledge of German philosophy but none on his 
knowledge of British philosophy; in spite of his expressed admiration 
for Hume, who is recognized as a major influence on nineteenth-century 
pessimism, that philosopher is barely mentioned. It would be beside the 
point to enumerate here authors whose works Sundermann might have 
examined more carefully in searching for possible influences; yet it is 
perhaps not impertinent to remark that too much is made of the par 
allelism of certain ideas in Melville and in Emerson and Carlyle. We 
still have no positive evidence that Melville knew Emerson well until in 
the late fifties or the sixties (I have just learned that, in addition to the 
volumes of essays he acquired later, Melville was given a copy of Emer- 
son’s Poems in 1859; the few marks and annotations in the volume 


eed 
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are relatively unimportant). The fact that Melville borrowed E. A. 
Duyckinck’s copy of Sartor Resartus in 1850 (this according to my friend 
L. S. Mansfield) gives one reason to suspect that Carlyle may have inspired 
certain passages in Melville’s works published after that date but not in 
those published before. Another criticism of this monograph is that it 
too rarely traces fully the development of Melville’s thought on the sub- 
ject discussed; the two-page treatment of Melville’s attitude toward 
Christ, for instance, leaves much unexplained. Which works are most 
significant for our understanding of Melville’s mind? The analyses of 
Clarel and Billy Budd are enlightening so far as the later Melville is 
concerned, but what of the earlier Melville? Would not a thorough 
analysis of Mardi, so abundant in ideas, have thrown more light on the 
Melville who wrote Moby Dick and Pierre? Sundermann of course 
drew much material from Mardi, but he left a good deal there practically 
untouched, one important part being that concerning the Isle of Serenia. 
If he had given more consideration to life in Serenia, he would hardly 
have been led astray (see p. 36) by the ironical passage in Pierre on faith 
and good works. One of the worst misinterpretations of Melville’s words 
pertains to a passage on fame in a letter to Hawthorne. Referring to 
“the babies who will probably be born in the moment immediately 
ensuing upon my giving up the ghost,” Melville said, “I shall go down 
to some of them, in all likelihood.” Sundermann takes this to be a 
reference to transmigration (see p. 100). He accepts as autobiographical 
the accounts of Redburn’s experiences with the starving woman in Liver- 
pool and with the seamen Jackson and Larry (see pp. 91, 150, 152), 
whereas those accounts may be no more than good fiction. The volume 
contains a few incorrectly quoted passages (such as those on pp. 24, 33, 
76, 86, 101); and that part of the bibliography pertaining to Melville is 
too inadequate to be of much use. e 

There are other criticisms that one might make. As one of those 
who consider an understanding of Melville’s symbolism of primary im- 
portance in the study of his thought, I think that Sundermann gives 
entirely too little attention to that matter. But it would be ungracious 
to dwell any longer here on objections to the book. Its many virtues, as 
already indicated, make it a very worth-while contribution to scholarship 
on Melville. 

Purdue University. Wr1aM BRASWELL. 


Joaquin Murer: Literary Frontiersman. By Martin Severin Peterson. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, [1937.] 
ix, 198 pp. $2.50. 

For the past few years Joaquin Miller has offered, one might say, 
both the best and the worst subject for biography among American 
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literary figures—the best because he was highly colorful and the last of 
our important nineteenth-century writers for whom no adequate biog- 
raphy was available; the worst because it was quite impossible to sift 
the fact from the fiction in the “records” of large’ parts of his career. 

Mr. Peterson has rendered us a great service by writing a readable, 
conservative, and well-balanced (although not always acceptable) account 
of Miller’s life. The highly condensed biographical section is short of 
being a full-length portrait of a man who lived about three-quarters of 
a century of life crowded with incidents. Nevertheless, 133 pages are 
probably as many as most people will care to read about Miller, and for 
the scholar the essential facts are here presented much more fully and 
with much more attention to accuracy than in any other volume. The 
bibliography also will be found of value. 

Doubtless fearing the exaggerated manner into which writers about 
Miller can so easily fall, Mr. Peterson has presented his subject in ex- 
tremely low-toned and conservative fashion. As a contrast to Wagner’s 
memoir, this is admirable. But has not the leaning backward been car- 
ried too far? It is doubtful whether anyone basing his information about 
Miller wholly on the present volume would have much idea of the flam- 
boyant, quite unbelievable person that the poet really seems to have been. 
Take, for instance, the matter of his love affairs. Possibly some traditions 
are exaggerated, but still there seems to be no doubt that Miller was a 
man blessed (to the point of being cursed) with vitality in those or- 
gans which Mr. Hemingway has so publicized under the Spanish form 
cojones, From the present volume we should scarcely gain the impres- 
sion that Miller was anything but an exemplary family man. 

In spite of his conservatism, Mr. Peterson has not been able to do the 
impossible, that is, to separate fact and fiction in Miller’s autobiographical 
writings. Mr. Peterson recognizes that some of these writings are fic- 
tionalized, but he nevertheless uses one of them as the chief source of 
his first chapter. But how much reliance can be placed upon an “auto- 
biography” when the very first sentence is an out-and-out picturesque 
fiction? There is certainly fact as well as fiction in the “autobiography.” 
But how to separate the two? As straws unimportant in themselves but _ 
indicative of the difficulty, we may notice in Mr. Peterson’s first chapter 
two statements which may be characterized as highly dubious if not im- 
possible. We read: “Leaving Salt Lake City [on the westward journey] 

. the emigrants pushed on to the Green River” (p. 24); kindly look 
at the map. Again: “They had two heavy covered wagons, each drawn 
by eight yoke of oxen” (p. 21). The number of the oxen seems to me 
one of Miller’s usual gross exaggerations; I have read a great deal of 
original covered-wagon literature and cannot remember a wagon of more 
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than four yoke. (A wagon heavy enough to have required eight yoke 
would have been impractical; moreover, so long a line of oxen could not 
have pulled around the sharp turns of the emigrant road.) 

Mr. Peterson has in general covered the documentary materials avail- 
able, and has also gained information from “relatives and associates.” 
There is, however, the puzzling and distressing neglect of Joaquin Miller: 
His California Diary (1936) so carefully edited by John S. Richards from 
the almost undecipherable original. Doubtless the publication of the 
diary occurred after the present biography was already shaped, but in 
manuscript it has been known to scholars on the Pacific Coast for ten 
years. Moreover, Mr. Peterson makes reference to it, and in a manner 
which seems unwarrantedly slighting. Actually, as a-contemporary diary 
written before Miller. began dramatizing himself very much, it is the 
outstanding document upon Miller’s life in the very important years 
1855-1857. By three references the diary establishes Miller’s birth date 
as 1837 (conventional date, 1841; Peterson’s date, 1839). It gives the date 
of his departure from Oregon for California as October 23, 1854 (Peter- 
son, 1856), so that Miller’s participation in the Castle Crags fight is not 
impossible. In connection with this diary Mr. Peterson states: “With 
regret, I cannot bring myself to rely very heavily on the poet’s own 
accounts” (p. 42). Yet if he relies upon the “autobiography” written 
for publication about fifty years after the events, how can he consistently 
reject a contemporary diary? 

The critical section (pp. 134-178) is excellent in its discussion of the 
relations of Miller's poetry to Byron’s and to Swinburne’s. The “evolu- 
tion” of Miller’s poetry is not stressed, perhaps because it has already 
been so well treated by Stuart Sherman. Most of this final chapter 
wisely confines itself to a clear and illuminating analysis of Miller’s 
technique without much attempt to estimate the success to which this 
technique attained as poetry. 

As a final paragraph, however, Mr. Peterson gives this appraisal: 
Too suggestive of a defunct Byronism, too indulgent of the melodramatic, too luxuriant in 
its descriptive passages, the poetry of Joaquin Miller, despite its limitations, is amazingly 
alive at times and occasionally beautiful. A few of Miller's poems, no doubt, are per- 
manent additions to American literature. 


Although this is certainly guarded praise, the reviewer does not feel in- 
clined to go even as far as Mr. Peterson has done. How about just 
putting a period or an exclamation. point in place of the third comma, 
and stopping there? 


University of California. Gerorce R. STEWART. 
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Tue PROTECTION AND MARKETING or Lirerary Proverty. By Philip Wit- 
tenberg. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 1937. 495 pp. $375. 


Despite some repetitions in the illustrative material, Mr. Wittenberg’s 
discussion of the legal aspects of literary property is the clearest and most 
succinct now available. Though the book is primarily intended for com- 
mercial writers, scholars should have it on their desks. They will be 
specially interested in the chapter on contracts for publication in book 
form, notably those paragraphs having to do with the date of deliver- 
ing the manuscript and with charges for revision, and with Mr. Witten- 
berg’s discussion of the right to quote copyright material. 

Scholars quote copyright material when they make up anthologies for 

‘commercial purposes, and when they write scholarly works involving 
quotation from material in copyright. In the first case there is no ques- 
tion of their obligation to pay a fee to the holder of the copyright. In 
the second case publishers have not protected scholars in what appears 
to be their rights. Although Mr. Wittenberg does not discuss the ques- 
tion of scholarly writing directly, it would appear from the general drift 
of his statements on quotations—that is to say, quotations which represent 
“fair use” of the material—that many publishers are now altogether too 
timorous. Insisting that the author of a scholarly book shall secure from 
the holders of copyrights permission to quote even the smallest excerpt, 
they have laid an unnecessary additional burden upon the author. But 
Mr. Wittenberg, after giving a number of cases involving the use of 
materials and of quotations, lays down this general principle: 


It is apparent that some taking is involved in all of these instances, It must be obvious 
that the question is not, whether there was taking, but how much was taken. If the 
use that was made of prior works in the field is such as to duplicate them materially, 
then it would constitute an unfair use. If the use was merely in the course of research 
independently done, it would not be an unfair taking [my italics]. 

And again: 

We sometimes see inserted in a book a statement restricting the right of quotation. Such 
a statement can only have value insofar as it proves lack of intention on the part of the 
author that he be quoted. Where the work is of such a nature that the public interest 
would require that quotation be made therefrom, the author’s lack of desire would prob- 
ably be overruled by the courts. The object of copyright, as provided for in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is: “To permit the progress and use of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries,” Such rights as the author enjoys are limited thereby, 
and the general public, including other writers, have an undoubted right to utilize previous 
works, providing that their use is fair [my italics]. í 


So far as scholarly work is concerned, “fair use” seems to be defined in 
this statement: “If he wishes not to be thereafter charged with plagiary, 
all he need do is to make his bow to the prior source by giving due 
recognition to his quotation. He will then avoid not only legal, but even 
- moral obloquy.” 
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Mr. Wittenberg has been for twenty years a specialist in the legal 
aspects of literature, so that what he says has both authority and ex-, 
perience behind it. A growing tendency to print in the opening pages 
of a book a statement forbidding quotation, and a growing tendency 
among publishers to require the scholarly author to secure permission to 
reprint illustrative passages from copyright material, even though the 
passages are used in the public interest for the establishment of scholarly 
truth, have made the lives of many scholars miserable in the weeks be- 
tween the submitting of a manuscript to a publisher and the final appear- 
ance of the work in book form. In the light of Mr. Wittenberg’s expo-. 
sition of the law, it would appear that the scholar is in all probability 
within his rights if he sticks to his guns, and insists that ordinary quota- 
tions fall within the realm of the public interest and do not require 
either explicit permission or the payment of a fee. 

Harvard University. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


SCANDINAVIAN ‘THEMES IN AMERICAN Ficrion. By George Leroy White, 
Jr. Philadelphia. 1937. 231 pp. (University of Pennsylvania Dis- 
sertation.) 

American interest in Scandinavian subjects began in the eighteenth, 
century; but, as Dr. White says, “To Longfellow . . . must be given the 
credit for strengthening the poetic thread and making it permanently 
color our pattern.” After Longfellow came a number of romantic treat- 
ments, especially in the field of the historical romance, the two most 
prominent themes being “the White Christ” (paganism vs. Christianity) 
and the voyage to Vineland. From 1900 to 1910 these historical novels 
flowered and withered. Then with the rise of realism and the increas- 
ing interest in sociology, novelists discovered the rich material of the last 
great Germanic folk migration, with the successive themes of the pioneer: 
struggle of the first generation, the family problems of the second gen- 
eration, and the Americanization of the immigrants. With the excep- 
tions of Willa Cather and Sinclair Lewis, the best interpreters of these 
themes have been of Scandinavian origin: Liljencrantz, Boyesen, Röl- 
vaag, Ostenso, Sandström. Thus the Northland has enriched American 
literature both in subject matter and authorship. 

Dr. White’s material was so abundant and many-sided that he could 
hardly be expected to give a well organized and lucid presentation within 
the awkward restrictions of a doctor’s dissertation. But despite the awk- 
ward treatment, he has rendered a valuable service to the literary his- 
torian. The best parts of his work, however, are the essays on Lewis, 
Cather, Rélvaag, and Boyesen, which are of critical as well as historical 
importance. 
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But part of the task is still to be completed. Except for a passing 
reference to Hamsun and Ibsen in connection with Boyesen and Rélvaag, 
Dr. White makes no attempt to trace literary relations between America 
and Scandinavia. Do such immigrants as Boyesen and Rélvaag not owe 
something to Almquist, Björnson, and others besides Hamsun and Ibsen? . 
Has the great Johannes Jensen had no effect on Scandinavian writers in 
America? If Scandinavian themes in American fiction do not owe any- 
thing to these men, then how Scandinavian are they? What is the dif- 
ference between a farm novel about a Norwegian and one about a 
Bohemian or Italian? Is love of the soil really a Scandinavian theme or 
a characteristic of any European peasant who possesses his first land in 
America? Perhaps in future treatments of this interesting subject Dr. 
White can show the broader significance of his “Scandinavian themes.” 

State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, Gay Wuson ALLEN. 


Earty Necro American Writers: Selections With Biographical and 
Critical Introductions. By Benjamin Brawley. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1935. ix, 305 pp. $2.50. 

The first author represented in this anthology is a Long Island slave, 
Jupiter Hammon, whose Evening Thought, printed as a broadside in 
1760, is usually regarded as the beginning of a Negro literature in the 
United States. The other eighteenth-century writers included are Phillis 
Wheatley, the Boston slave girl who turned out neo-classic couplets which 
Pope would have approved; Gustavus Vassa, who wrote an autobiog- 
raphy which still provides stirring adventure reading; Benjamin Ban- 
neker, of Maryland, sufficiently skilled in astronomy to draw the atten- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson; Richard Allen and Absalom Jones, ministers 
of Philadelphia, who, protesting against racial discrimination, produced 
in collaboration a pretty good horror pamphlet on the yellow fever 
epidemic in their city in 1793; and Prince Hall, a Bostonian, looked 
upon as the father of Negro freemasonry in America. Fourteen nine- 
teenth-century writers are represented—beginning with Peter Williams, 
a New York minister, and ending with Alexander Crummell, also a 
minister and native New Yorker and author of the best prose printed in 
the volume. Frederick Douglass is given forty pages; and George Moses 
Horton, the picturesque North Carolina slave bard, has seven poems, 
Josiah Henson, model for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom, is repre- 
sented with a brief selection from Truth Stranger than Fiction, one of 
his numerous autobiographies. The nine remaining writers chosen for 
the book are—with the exception of David Walker, author of The Ap- 
peal, one of the strongest of the early American antislavery tracts—of less 
historical importance. 
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The volume, containing only three hundred pages, is too slight. It 
gives a hint of American Negro literature before Dunbar, but scarcely 
more than a hint. Yet it should be of practical value in American liter- 
ature courses in Negro colleges. Professor Brawley obviously had such 
an aim in mind in making the compilation. 

Columbia University. Vernon Loccins. 
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Francis Scorr Key: Life and Times.. By Edward S. Delaplaine. Illus- 
trated. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Biography Press. xvi, 506 pp. 

The Maryland lawyer who wrote this detailed biography of the author 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner” gives us a full account of the lawyer-poet 
against the background of his time and place. He has made excellent use 
of Key’s extant speeches and consulted the available documents and manu- 
scripts during the nine or ten years which he spent in the preparation 
of the book, Key’s activities as lawyer, orator, churchman, political fig- 
ure, and poet are carefully treated. With the exception of the one famous 
poem, the emphasis is upon the man rather than ‘upon his poetic output. 
Mr. Delaplaine, however, shows that Key’s numerous religious poems 
grew out of a strong feeling of piety. The book is indispensable for 
those who wish to understand the development of a poet whose fame 
rests almost entirely upon a single poem. 


Recocnirion or Roperr Frost: Twenty-fifth Anniversary. Edited by 
Richard Thornton, New York: Henry Holt and Company. [1937.] 
xxii, 312 pp. $2.50. 

This handsomely printed book is a fine tribute to Mr. Frost, who both 
as a man and as a poet richly deserves it. The editor, who is also the 
president of the company which publishes Mr. Frost’s poems, has brought 
together some of the most significant discussions of his poetry. Under 
the heading of “First Recognition” we find a remarkable letter from 
Maurice Thompson to William Hayes Ward, who had printed “My 
Butterfly” in the Independent, “...1 am not stupid enough yet,” Thomp- 
son writes, “to fail to see the extreme beauty of that little ode.” Having 
heard that Frost was poor, Thompson, thinking of his own struggles, 
said he thought it would be better for the young poet to give up poetry 
and learn a trade or profession. There are early critical notices by Nor- 
man Douglas, Lascelles Abercrombie, Edward Thomas, Edward Garnett, 
William Dean Howells, Amy Lowell, Ezra Pound, and others. Some of 
these show keen discernment of the merits of 4 Boy’s Will and North 
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of Boston. One cannot help feeling, however, that for all our boasted 
modern intelligence we are little quicker at perceiving the claims of a 
new poet than our ancestors were. The bulk of the remaining materials 
in the book are grouped under “Home Places,” “Portraits,” “The Idea,” 
and “Continental Recognition.” The book belongs in the library of 
every lover of Mr. Frost’s poetry. 


We Were New Encuanp: Yankee Life by Those Who Lived It. Edited 
by Barrows Mussey. New York: Stackpole Sons. [1937.] 411 pp. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Mussey’s anthology, which is made up of selections from New 
England autobiographies, is intended to suggest what it felt like to live in 
that part of the country. No undue prominence is given to any portion 
of New England, and the selections are not limited to the writings of 
important literary figures, There are passages from the Memoirs of the 
Notorious Stephen Burroughs as well as from Lyman Beecher’s Auto- 
biography; Sarah Kemble Knight is represented as well as Cotton Mather. 
Mr. Mussey has chosen his selections carefully, and he has skilfully put 
them together so as to form a very effective mosaic, 


Yanxee Booxsexrer: Being the Reminiscences of Charles E. Goodspeed. 
With Many Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 
xiv, 325 pp. $3.75. 

This autobiography of a notable Boston dealer in old books will in- 
terest most the collector and the bookseller, but it also contains much that 
will interest any student of English or American literature. 


SALEM IN THE EIGHTEENTH Century. By James Duncan Phillips. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. xxii, 533 pp. 
$4.00. 

“The men of the eighteenth century,” says Mr. Phillips, “made a na- 
tion out of a group of settlements—it is worth while to study intimately 
how one sturdy group of them grew up” (p. vii). Few towns repay 
such study more than the one in which Hawthorne grew up. The se- 
quence of the chapters is mainly chronological, but the book—like Mr. 
Phillips’s earlier study of seventeenth-century Salem—covers almost every 
aspect of the life of the town. Mr. Phillips is perhaps a little too much 
disturbed because the popular reputation of Salem, perpetuated by writers 
of fiction, is none too flattering. Of Hawthorne he writes: “There was 
no reason why he should cramp his style for accuracy, but no one should 
read him on the theory that he is getting a true and unbiased picture of 
colonial life.” Mr. Phillips respects Hawthorne, but he has only contempt 
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for “those modern novelists, male and female, whose unclean minds lead 
them to search out the few indecent episodes in colonial, life . . . and try 
to represent them as part of the regular daily life of the community.” 


Manupucrio ap Ministerium: Directions for a Candidate of the Min- 
istry. By Cotton Mather. Reproduced from the Original Edition 
Boston, 1726. With a Bibliographical Note by Thomas J. Holmes and 
Kenneth B. Murdock. New York: Published for The Facsimile Text 
Society by Columbia University Press. 1938. xix, 151 pp. $2.00. 


This is apparently “the first accurate and complete republication of 
the fullest version of the Manuductio as it appeared in 1726.” The Man- 
uductio is one of the most interesting and important of Mather’s later 
works, and it contains his views of what books should be read by the 
theological student in science, philosophy, theology, etc. Perhaps the 
most interesting passage (pp. 44-47) in the book is a digression in which 
Mather explains and ably defends his own style of writing. 


Rupyarp Kipiine’s Vermont Frup. By Frederic F. Van de Water. 
Drawings by Bernadine Custer. Weston, Vt.: The Countryman 
Press, [1937.] 119 pp. $3.50. (Edition limited to 700 copies.) 
Kipling’s relations with his brother-in-law, Beatty Balestier, only 

hinted at in earlier accounts, are here described in considerable detail. 

The unpleasant: episode explains not only Kipling’s abandoning his 

American home but probably some of the things which he later wrote 

about this country. The book is an example of the printer’s art at its 

best. Parts of the book appeared in Harper’s Magazine for May, 1937. 


Vermont: A Guide to the Green Mountain State. (“American Guide 
Series.”) Written by Workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration for the State of Vermont. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. xxiv, 392 pp. $2.50. 

This book, one of the first W.P.A. guides to be published, is a model 


of its kind. Practically every aspect of the life and topography of the 
state is covered, including the literature of Vermont. 


A GUIDE to THe Resources OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SociEry, A 
Nationa Lisrary or American History. [Illustrated.] Worcester, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.: [American Antiquarian Society]. 1937. 
98 pp. (Pamphlet.) 

An excellent summary of the large resources of the Society in Amer- 
ican history and literature and many other fields. 
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Vermont Imprints Berore 1800: An Introductory Essay on the History 
of Printing in Vermont. With a List of Imprints, 1779-1799. By 
Elizabeth F. Cooley. Montpelier, Vt.: The Vermont Historical So- 
ciety. [1937.] xxxii, 133 pp. $200. 

Besides the 508 separate Vermont items listed in the text, there are, 
listed in an appendix, 33 others from Dresden, formerly in Vermont but 
uow in New Hampshire. The Introduction gives an excellent sketch of 
early printing in Vermont. There are a “List of Printers, with Place 
and Date of First Printing” and indexes to authors, printers, and places 
of printing. Such excellent bibliographical work as that contained in 
this book and that noticed below is indispensable to students of our cul- 
tural and literary history. ; 


Montana Imprints, 1864-1880: Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets and 
Broadsides Printed within the Area Now Constituting the State of 
Montana. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Chicago: The Black Cat Press. 
1937- 82 pp. 

This is one of many useful volumes which Mr. McMurtrie is bringing 
out embodying material collected during the writing of his History of 
Printing in the United States. In the Introduction he sketches briefly 
the history of Montana printing down to 1880. In the text he not only 
describes each of the 164 items listed but indicates every library in which 
each item may be found. 


Forty Years or AMERICAN Lire, 1821-1861. By Thomas Low Nichols, 

M.D. New York: Stackpole Sons. [1937.] 421 pp. $3.00. 

Dr. Nichols and his wife, Mary Gove Nichols, both New Hampshire- 
born, either observed or participated in many important movements of 
the mid-nineteenth century. Perhaps they are best remembered as the 
founders of a semi-Fourieristic community in Ohio. They finally joined 
the Roman Catholic Church and, disliking the Civil War, removed to 
England. Dr. Nichols’s book in its perspective on many things seems 
strangely modern, and it is better written than the average travel book 
of the time. It contains interesting material on life in New England, 
New York, the South, and the Middle West. There are glimpses of 
Poe, Melville, Hawthorne, Beecher, Greeley, and others. 


Tue Or» Souru: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. xiv, 312 pp. $3.75. 
This volume, which covers the period 1607-1690, is the first of four 
dealing with the evolution and collapse of the Old South. The special 
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student of American literature may wish that Dr. Dodd had given some- 
what more attention to cultural factors, which he does not altogether 
ignore, but the book is a useful one. Emphasis is given to social and 
economic as well as to political affairs, and considerable space is devoted 
to developments in England which affected the Southern colonies. If 
some of Dr. Dodd’s conclusions are less novel than they would once have 
seemed, one reason is that he and his own students have already done 
much to make clear the development of life in the Old South. 


300 Years: The Poets and Poetry of Maryland. Edited by Loker Raley. 
New York: Henry Harrison. [1937.] 175 pp. $2.25. 


This anthology is superior to most similar. collections because the 
editor, a Maryland poet himself, has made no attempt to include every 
poetaster in the state. He has, however, included Poe, Lanier, and 
Hervey Allen, who are usually thought of as belonging primarily to 
other states. The selections are well chosen, and the introductory sketches 
of the various poets are in general excellent. Mr. Raley, however, ap- 
parently overlooked certain scholarly materials on Richard Lewis and 
Ebenezer Cook (or Cooke) which would have enriched his sketches. 
Professor T. O. Mabbott supplied the introduction to Poe and chose the 
poems included, and Mr. Leopold Proser performed the same service for 
Lanier. 


Dix Arrer THE War. By Myrta Lockett Avary. With an Introduction 
by General Clement A. Evans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1937. 435 pp. $3.00. 

The republication of this book, first issued in 1906, is probably due 
to the extraordinary popularity of Gone With the Wind, but it is worth 
reading at any time. “The passage of time,” we read in the Publishers’ 
Note, “has made it possible to substitute in certain instances real names 
for the fictitious ones used in the original book. With this exception, and 
the omission of the original Chapter I, which time has made an in- 
appropriate beginning for the book, the volume is reproduced exactly 
as in the original edition.” 


Lire Is My Sane: The Autobiography of John Gould Fletcher. New 

York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart. [1937.] 406 pp. $3.50. 

John Gould Fletcher has never enjoyed the vogue of some of his con- 
temporaries, but he had a large part in the poetic movement of the twen- 
ties in both England and the United States, and he has undoubtedly 
written some excellent verse. His autobiography is an important book 
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for all those who wish to understand modern American poetry. Mr. 
Fletcher is very frank, particularly in his account of his relations with 
women and with other poets. His book throws new light upon Ezra 
Pound and Amy Lowell, and it contains interesting glimpses of numer- 
ous other figures. 


Bacxcrounp In Tennessee. By Evelyn Scott. New York: Robert Mc- 

Bride and Company. [1937.] 302 pp. $2.75. 

This book results from Evelyn Scott’s attempt to recapture the nature 
of her early Tennessee environment and the significance of it in her 
own development. She left Tennessee at the age of sixteen, even then in 
revolt against most things Southern; and she has only occasionally visited 
in the state since that time. The chief points she makes might, it seems, 
have been made in an essay. There are, however, some vividly written 
episodes which one would hardly wish to see left out even in the interest 
of compactness and unity. 


A Sourern Harvesr: Short Stories by Southern Writers. Edited by 
Robert Penn Warren. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 
xvi, 360 pp. $2.50. 

The editor of the Southern Review has brought PATA twenty-two 
stories written mainly by younger writers of the South. In. an interesting 
brief introduction he discusses the vexed question: “What is a Southern 
author?” and then takes up the general cultural ferment in the South and 
its relations to contemporary fiction. He has, however, he contends, 
chosen his stories not as social documents but as significant short stories. 
In most of the writers he finds a pervasive poetic quality. What will 
strike most readers, however, is a certain pervasive naturalism unlike any- 
thing to be found in nineteenth-century writers of the South. 


New Roaps ın Orp Vema. By Agnes Rothery. Revised Edition. Il- 
lustrated. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 
xii, 187 pp. $3.00. 

A new edition with new materials of a well-written and informative 
account of historic portions of Virginia. 


Sprriruat Fotx-Sones or Earty AMERICA: Two Hundred and Fifty Tunes 
and Texts with an Introduction and Notes, Collected and Edited by 
George Pullen Jackson, New York: J. J. Augustin, Publisher. 
[1937.] xii, 254 pp. $5.50. 

In 1933 Professor Jackson published his White Spirituals in the South- 
ern Uplands, an account of the “Fasola” folk with their shaped-note 
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hymnals. The present volume is the result of continued research in the 
same general field. In the present volume he reprints, with words and 
music, 51 “religious ballads,” 98 “folk-hymns,” and ror “revival spiritual 
songs.” The editorial apparatus is excellent. 


Tue Smarr Sects in America, By Elmer T. Clark. Nashville, Tenn.: 
[Cokesbury Press. 1938.] 311 pp. $2.00. 


For some fifteen years Dr. Clark, who is Secretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has studied this “in- 
teresting and neglected phase of religious life in the United States.” As he 
points out, about half of the more than two hundred denominations in 
this country have fewer than seven thousand members. In the small sects 
he sees “religion as it springs naturally from the naive and simple heart 
that craves touch with the supernatural and is unaffected by the conven- 
tions and the scientific leanings of a sophisticated society.” The book con- 
tains considerable historical material and a bibliography of some length, 
but the author has supplemented printed sources by interviews with many 
of the leaders of the various sects. The small sects are classified as “Pessi- 
mistic,” “Perfectionist,” “Charismatic,” “Communistic,” and “Legalistic,” 
In a final chapter Dr. Clark discusses the “Characteristics of the Small 
Sects.” 


Everypay THINGS IN American Lire, 1607-1776. By William Chauncy 
Langdon. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1937. 
xxii, 353 pp. $3.00. 

A readable book which is well adapted to the needs of the general 
reader but contains little of special interest to students of American liter- 
ature. The emphasis is upon the middle colonies rather than upon New 
England or the South. 


Tue Sop-House Frontier, 1854-1890: A Social History of the Northern 
Plains from the Creation of Kansas & Nebraska to the Admission of 
the Dakotas, By Everett Dick, Ph.D. Illustrated. New York and 
London: D, Appleton-Century Company. 1937. xx, 550 pp. 


Professor Dick tells in considerable detail “the story of how the res- 
idents of the settled regions to the East left their old homes, journeyed 
to the new land, and conquered the obstacles incident to making new 
homes.” The sources “are largely newspapers, biographies and auto- 
biographies, diaries, personal interviews, monographs, and material such 
as historical society collections and local histories.” Life on the plains was 
a more varied affair than one might infer from reading even the best of 
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fiction dealing with this portion of the West. The book covers prac- 
tically every aspect of Western life between 1854 and 1890. There are 
chapters on schools and newspapers. 


Booxs Azour Booxs: 4 Bio-Bibliography for Collectors. By Winslow L. 
Webber. Boston, Mass.: Hale, Cushman & Flint. 1937. 168 pp. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Webber includes an essay on book-collecting and a chapter of 
magazine references, but the main portion of his volume is found in 
Chapter II, “Bio-Bibliography: The Text Books of the Collector.” In 
describing the various books he gives interesting brief sketches of such 
men as Evans, Sabin, Lowndes, and Rosenbach. A book designed pri- 
marily for collectors but one that students well might profitably consult. 


An A. B. C. or EnciisH Usacz. By H. A. Treble & G. H. Vallins. Pref- 
ace by Henry Seidel Canby. American Edition. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1937. 195 pp. $1.50. 
“In this book an attempt has been made to present in dictionary form 

the main elements in the accidence and syntax of the English language, 
both spoken and written, Spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, and 
idiom have their place in the scheme of what is intended to be a dic- 
tionary of grammar and usage—an alphabetical companion to English 
composition, The definitions and rules have been presented in their 
simplest and most concise terms” (Preface in the English Edition). 


American Nicknames: Their Origin and Significance. By George 
Earlie Shankle, Ph.D. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
1937. vi, 599 pp. $5.00. 

Much of the material in this volume—the nicknames of football 
teams, for example—will seem trivial to those who have no interest in 
“the American language”; but the book represents an immense amount 
of work which will be appreciated by future historians of the English 
language in this country. Dr. Shankle has been careful to indicate the 
source of his information for practically every nickname included. 


Tue Tyranny or Worps. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. [1938.] xiv, 396 pp. $2.50. 

In studying the elusive terminology of economists, Mr. Chase has dis- 
covered semantics; and in discussing the slippery language of politicians, 
judges, philosophers, and economists, he has made excellent use of what 
he has learned from Korzybski, Ogden, Richards, and Bridgman. In a 
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single page in his Appendix (p. 378) he suggests that semantics might 
throw some light upon the problems of literary criticism, which he re- 
gards as “a kind of game that intellectuals play with each other by 
mail,” What would he say if he were to read articles of a certain type 
that appear in most of our scholarly journals? 


Eicur Decapgs: Essays and Episodes. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 304 pp. $3.00. : 
This collection of seventeen essays, most of them published before, 

includes such diverse titles as “Horace,” “The Virtuous Victorian,” 

“Cruelty and Humour,” and “The Condescension of Borrowers,” which 

is referred to on the jacket as “On a Certain Condescension in Amer- 

icans,” The opening essay, “Eight Decades,” is new, and it is one of 

Miss Repplier’s best. In it she gives us, beginning with 1867, a charm- 

ingly written and suggestive sketch of each succeeding tenth year down 

to 1937. 


Tue Rest or My Lire. By Carolyn Wells. With 22 Illustrations in 
Doubletone. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
[1937-] 295 pp. $2.75. 

Miss Wells gossips entertainingly about her writings, her Whitman 
collection, and her many literary acquaintances. She gives us glimpses of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Kipling, Sir Owen Seaman, Harry Thurston Peck, 
and Theodore Dreiser. She has much more to say of Oliver Herford, 
Gelett Burgess, and the humorous magazines. In a chapter on “Those 
Nineties” she protests against later conceptions of the period as “mauve” 
or “romantic.” It was, she says, characterized by “shirtwaists and hu- 
mor”: “Humor in bulk; humor as a material; humor to be realized, 
analyzed, utilized.” 


REPRESENTATIVE One-Acr Piays py AMERICAN AuTHors. Selected, with 
Biographical Notes. By Margaret Mayorga. Revised Edition. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1937. xiv, 636 pp. $3.50. 

This book, which originally appeared in 1919, was the first collection 
of American one-act plays. The book has been thoroughly revised to 

include a number of notable one-act plays produced since 1919. 


Contemporary Drama: American Plays II, Selected by E. Bradlee Wat- 
son and Benefield Pressey. New York, etc.: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
[1938.] xiv, 506 pp. 

This book adds five new plays to the five contained in Volume I, pub- 
lished in 1931. The plays in the new volume are: Eugene O’Neill’s The 
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Hairy Ape, Elmer Rice’s Street Scene, Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe, 
Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, and Robert E. Sherwood’s The 
Petrified Forest. 


Tue Best Poems or 1937. Selected by Thomas Moult & Decorated by 
Mary M. Kessell. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
[1937.] 127 pp. $2.00. 

“The sixteenth annual issue of The Best Poems series of compilations 
from the year’s British and American periodicals” is put together with 
taste and skill. 


Bernaro DeVoro: A Preliminary Appraisal; By Garrett Mattingly. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1938. 60 pp. $1.00. 


Mr. Mattingly regards Mr. DeVoto’s numerous and diverse publica- 
tions as really not heterogeneous but “the varied expression of an in- 
tegrated personality.” After discussing Mr. DeVoto’s novels, short stories, 
critical and historical articles, and the book on Mark Twain, he con- 
cludes that Mr. DeVoto “is an individualist, perhaps the last of the 
breed.” 

J. B. H. 


THE GENIUS OF WILLA CATHER 


ROBERT H. FOOTMAN 
Middlebury College 


I 


HE RANGE of this investigation is set by Willa Cather’s state- 

ment: “To note an artist’s limitations is but to define his 
genius.”* Miss Cather herself has three important limitations: (1) 
her relations to the symbols of authority,” (2) her use of devotion,* 
and (3) her style. These limitations overlap, and the treatment of 
them does so likewise, since it is obviously impossible to force them 
into rigid compartments and keep them there. The nature and im- 
portance of these limitations are explained more or less in turn, 
after: which they are used in an attempt to delimit the nature of 
Willa Cather’s genius. 


l 1 
Miss Cather has told us where she received her inspiration: 


Few of our neighbors were Americans—most of them were Danes, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Bohemians. I grew fond of some of these 
immigrants—particularly the old women, who used to tell me of their 
home country. I used to think them underrated, and wanted to explain 
‘them to our neighbors... . This was, with me, the initial impulse. I had 
an enthusiasm for a kind of country and a kind of people, rather than 
ambition. 

The phraseology of those people stuck in my mind. . .. When I sit 
down to write, turns of phrase I’ve forgotten for years come back like 
white ink before fire. I think that most of the basic material a writer 
works with is acquired before the age of fifteen. That's the important 

1Preface to The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett (Boston and New York, 1925), 1, 
xv. It should be noted that Miss Cather has revised “genius” to “talent” in Not Over Forty 
(New York, 1936), p. 81. The overtone, however, of “supreme native endowment” to 
the word “genius” is preferred, since Willa Cather is held by me to be.a person with 
such an endowment. 

* This term has been borrowed from Kenneth Burke, Attitudes Toward History (New 
York, 1937), H, 232 ff. He explains the term thus: “It puts together in the lump our 
attitude towards rulers, courts, parliaments, laws, educators, constabulary, and the moral 
slogans linked with them. [It is} fundamentally connected with property relations” 
(loc, cit.). Mr. Burke’s ideas have influenced deeply the integration of this paper. The 
similarity between his theories and these conclusions, which were formed before Mr. 
Burke's book was published, should be noted (see especially Il, 187). 

* This word is defined on p. 130, below. 
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period: when one’s not writing. Those years determine: whether one’s 
work will be poor and, thin or rich and fine.* 


The italicized statement is the most important one Willa Cather has 
made about herself. Its truth can be seen in every one of her novels. 
A person who relies upon his childhood experiences for his inspira- 
tion may very likely rely upon them for his values. This would not 
be true if childhood only influenced the adult mind more or less 
unconsciously; since, however, Willa Cather consciously looks back 
to the pioneer days of Nebraska’ and since she writes reverently and 
longingly of the life there, one can only conclude that she has ac- 
cepted the values learned then as the values to be followed now. 

These values are essentially those of the individualist, that is, of 
the man whose symbols of authority are sanctioned more by himself 
and by individualists like himself} than by man in the mass or soci- 
ety. This individualist does things for society, yet society is seldom 
consulted about what it wants done; the individual with communal 
coérdinates, on the other hand, has an eye on the commands and 
needs of his society, and directs his endeavors to fill them: 


Now all the vast territory they [the pioneers] had won was to be at 
the mercy of men like Ivy Peters, who had never dared anything, never 
risked anything. They would drink up the mirage, dispel the morning 
freshness, root out the great brooding spirit of freedom, the generous, 
easy life of the great land-holders. The space, the colour, the princely 
carelessness of the pioneer they would destroy and cut up into profitable 
bits, as the match factory splinters the primeval forest. All the way from 
Missouri to the mountains this generation of shrewd young men, trained 
to petty economies by hard times, would do exactly what Ivy Peters had 
done... .” l 


It is the freedom, the generous easy life of these pioneers she ad- 
mires; these have become for her the essentially human values. 
When she chooses to describe a man she admires, she is apt to say: 
“There was something about him that suggested personal bravery, 


*L. Carroll, “Willa Sibert Cather," Bookman, LIII, 212-214 (May, 1921). Italics mine. 

®The novels which have, to a greater or lesser extent, Nebraska as a background, are 
O Pioneers!, My Antonia, One of Ours, A Lost Lady, and Lucy Gayheart, And The , 
Song of the Lark, The Professor's House, and Death Comes for the Archbishop, with their 
setting more or less in the Southwest, are situated in a country where her childhood 
values hold true. 

°T. K. Whipple, Spokesmen: Modern Writers and American Life (New York, 1928), 
P. 154, put me on the track of this first similarity. 

"Willa Cather, 4 Lost Lady (New York, 1923), p. 106. 
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magnanimity, and a fine generous way.of doing things.” After 
her first novel,” she came to understand clearly what her values were, 
and where she had to look for her material. Indeed, her clarity of 
mind has become so great that she can now recognize when her mate- 
rial has subtle variations from her values, although it is questionable 
whether she knows exactly what causes these variations. In dis- 
cussing Shadows on the Rock,” she has written: 

I tried . . . to state the mood and the viewpoint in the title. To me 
the rock of Quebec is not only a stronghold on which many strange fig- 
ures have for a little time cast a shadow in the sun; it is the curious en- 
durance of a kind of culture, narrow but definite. ... There, among the 
country people and the nuns, I caught something new to me; a kind of 
feeling about life and human fate that I could not accept, wholly, but 
which I could not but admire. It is hard to state that feeling in lan- 
guage; it was more like an old song, incomplete but uncorrupted, than 
like a legend. . . . I took the incomplete air and tried to give it what 
would correspond to a sympathetic musical setting: tried to develop it 
into a prose composition not too conclusive, not too definite: a series of 
pictures remembered rather than experienced; a kind of thinking, a men- 
tal complexion inherited, left over from the past, lacking in robustness 
and full of pious resignation. 


The reason she cannot wholly accept this culture of old Quebec is 
that its culture does not agree wholly with that of the frontier. This 
Quebec culture lacks “robustness,” which she admires, since robust- 
ness, vigor, and life are qualities of the frontier. And the fact that 
she cannot accept the attitude of “pious resignation” is revealing. A 
person who accepts life, who faces it boldly, cannot adopt an atti- 
tude which involves retreating from life without serious conse- 
quence to his peace of mind. Pious resignation suggests that one 
has given in to fate and merely endures it; on the other hand, a 
person who accepts life is likely to treat fate high-handedly, as an 
opponent to be mastered.” The point here is that she has the clarity 
of mind to know when she does ee or reject something. 


8 My Mortal Enemy (New York, 1926), p- 

° Alexander's Bridge (Boston and New York. Tora): 

New York, 1931. 

H “A Letter to Governor Cross,” Saturday Review of Literature, VIII, 216 (Oct. 17, 
1931). 

“For instance, Thea Kronborg, in The Song of the Lark (Boston and New York, 
1915), treats fate thus. Wunsch says to her: “Nothing is far and nothing is near, if one 
desires. The world is little, people are little, human life is little. There is only one big 
thing—desire. And before it, when it is big, all is little” (ibid., pp. 75-76). 
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Miss Cather, then, rejects emphatically those values which can 


roughly be called “communal,” and accepts those which are “indi- 


vidualistic.” Since the modern, realistic novel often has as its primary 
concern industrial, communal life, she naturally opposes it: 


There is a popular superstition that “realism” asserts itself in the cat- 
aloguing of a great number of material objects, in explaining mechanical 
processes, the methads of operating manufactories and trades, and in 
minutely and unsparingly describing physical sensations. But is not 
realism, more than it is anything else, an attitude of mind on the part of 
the writer toward his material, a vague definition of the sympathy and 
candor with which he accepts, rather than chooses, his theme? Is the 
story of a banker who is unfaithful to his wife and who ruins himself by 
speculation in trying to gratify the caprices of his mistresses, at all rein- 
forced by a masterly exposition of the banking system, our whole system 
of credits, the methods of the Stock Exchange? Of course, if the story 
is thin, these things do reinforce it in a sense—any amount of red meat 
thrown into the scale to make the beam dip. But are the banking ‘system 
and the Stock Exchange worth being written about at-all? Have such 
things any place in imaginative art? ... If the novel is a form of imag- 
inative art, it cannot be at the same time a vivid and brilliant form of 
journalism. Out of the teeming, geming stream of the present it must 
select the eternal material of art.! 


* Willa Cather, "The Novel Démeublé,” New Republic, XXX, 5-6 (Part If: April 12, 
1922). Reprinted in Not Under Forty, pp. 45, 48. She has clarified elsewhere what she 
means by “accepting a theme”: “Everything is new to the young writer, and everything 
seems equally personal. That which is outside his deepest experience, which he observes 


and studies, often seems more vital than that which he knows well, because he regards 


it with all the excitement of discovery. The things he knows best he takes for granted, 
since he is not continually thrilled by new discoveries about them. They lie at the bottom 
of his consciousness, whether he is aware of it or no, and they continue to feed him, but 
they do not stimulate him... . After he has once or twice done a story that formed itself, 
inevitably, in his mind, he will not often turn back to the building of external stories again. 

“With [his] material he is another writer... . A writer contrives and connives only 
as regards mechanical details, and questions of "effective presentation, always debatable. 
About the essential matter of his story he cannot argue this way or that” (Preface to 
Alexander's Bridge, Boston and New York, 1922, PP. v-ix). 

The use of the word “feed” ini the sentence, “. , . they continue to feed him, but they 
do not stimulate him,” is very suggestive. It implies that the things at the bottom of the 
artist’s consciousness satisfy his hunger. On the other hand, since external things merely 
“stimulate” him, one gathers that all they do is use up his energy and create more hunger, 
because one needs sustenance after stimulation. With Miss Cather herself these external 
events came after the age of fifteen; she, however, can only satisfy her “appetite” by going 
back to her childhood, where she gains her creative energy. This appetite, indeed, is her 
desire for a harmonious working between her values and the symbols of authority. To 
find a society whose eee she can accept, she has to seek e in her childhood 
memories, 
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The importance of these words comes not so much from their poten- 
tially universal appeal, as from their implied statement as to what 
Miss Cather thinks about industrial life. First she sets up a definition 
of realism no novelist would abide by, since novelists are not inter- 
ested in mechanical processes but in people, and they do not describe 
physical sensations qua sensations, for these are only part of a whole. 
After doing this, Miss Cather quite properly attacks her definition 
in the next sentence. She knows very well, however, that human 
emotions are just as vital on the Stock Exchange as they are in fron- 
tier Nebraska; to admit that, however, would mean that she would 
have to confess that communal values are just as valuable as indi- 
vidualistic ones. She tacitly concedes, therefore, that the story of the 
banker and his mistress has dramatic possibilities, but she immedi- 
ately correlates this concession with the fact that average writers do 
-bolster thin stories with red meat. She does not conclude that the 
Stock Exchange forces padding; she says, if it does, the story will 
not constitute imaginative art. The implication, however, is that the 
Exchange and padding. have a Damon-Pythias attraction for one 
another which forces a writer of the industrial scene to pad his nov- 
els with journalism. 

In other words, while apparently stating a sad, objective truth, 
Miss Cather is merely defending her values by attacking the enemy. 
She has to justify her rejection of the industrial codrdinates so that 
she can accept the pioneer or individualistic ones. 
~ Why the title Death Comes for the Archbishop appealed to 
Miss Cather, may now be understood. The way one meets death 
will have a great effect on the way one meets life;*” that is, a person 
who rejects immortality will tend to set up an attitude of defiance 
toward death. This attitude may in turn infect one’s outlook so 
that he will tend to defy the values of life, or to depreciate them as 
merely mortal, for that which is merely mortal offers nothing cer- 
tain of survival, nor does it convince one of its spiritual worth. 
Willa Cather, like every one else, has had to face this problem of 
accepting or rejecting immortality, but with her attitude of facing 
life boldly she cannot reject immortality without depreciating her 
own standards. She may remain suspended in an agnostic position, 
but Death Comes for the Archbishop \eads me to suspect that she 


“New York, 1927. 
* See Burke, op. cit., I, especially p. 64 n., for an interesting exposition of this problem. 
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has enfolded death in her frame of reference. She wrote of this 
book: “The title . . . which has caused a good deal of comment, 
was simply taken from [Holbein’s] Dance of Death.”'®.. This ex- 
plains where she got the title, but does not explain why she should 
have chosen it. The novel might have had many other titles; why did 
she feel this one to be the best one? I suggest that the title sym- 
bolizes Willa Cather’s acceptance of death. Note that Death comes 
for the Archbishop. This preposition “for” suggests that the Arch- 
bishop is willing to go along, as of course he is; the preposition 
oe : A ie 

to,” on the other hand, might suggest that he is not willing to go 
along. Miss Cather may have been concerning herself at this time 
with the question of immortality; certainly she has so thoroughly 
accepted the fact that death is not to be feared or met with defiance, 
that she unconsciously felt that this title, with its overtone of accept- 
ance of death, was inevitably appropriate to the novel and to her 
sense of the fitness of things. She has had to accept death on some 
terms, because a rejection of it would eventually have entailed a 
rejection or depreciation of her own standards. The certainty of 
immortality, whether of the soul or of humanity, means that her 
values will not be lost at her death, because they belong to the im- 
mortal soul or to immortal man. Hence the title is a symbolic 
acknowledgment that she has brought death into her frame of ` 
reference. 

It is with the novel, One of Ours,” however, that one sees most 
clearly how strong her values are. Lacking a pioneer or artistic 
protagonist,"* it is set in contemporary times.” The protagonist, 
Claude Wheeler, is devoted to her values; that is, he is an indi- 
vidualist whose values are arranged around individualistic coör- 

“A Letter from Willa Cather,” Commonweal, VII, 714 (Nov. 23, 1927). This text 
has “Dürer” in place of “Holbein,” but the pamphlet put out by A. A. Knopf, entitled 
Willa Cather—referred to hereafter as the Knopf Pamphlet—corrects this mistake by sub- 
stituting “Holbein” for “Dürer.” The latter has made no Bilder des Todes. One edition 
of Holbein’s work—John Holbein, The Dance of Death (London, 1887), Plate VIII— 
describes the bishop as allowing himself to be led away with an air of tranquillity and 
resignation. 

New York, 1922. 

Jf we regard Bartley Alexander and Professor St. Peter of Alexander's Bridge and 


The Professor's House as pioneers, then only the protagonists of One of Ours and My 
Mortal Enemy, Claude Wheeler and Myra Henshawe, do not fit into the artist-pioneer 
category. 

Five of Miss Cather’s eleven novels have modern settings: Alexander's Bridge, The 
Song of the Lark, One of Ours, My Mortal Enemy, and The Professor's House, although 
the last named has a large section devoted to the frontier of the past. 
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dinates. The conflict between him and the modern communal world 
has caused the novel to crack in the middle. 

The questions posed by the book are: Can a man of generous 
ideals find a place in the modern world,” or will he become a “big 
machine with the springs broken inside?”™ Claude’s demands and 
questions are answered by the war, where he learns confidence and 
faith in man.” Yet as the book is written, he finds this confidence 
and faith even before he leaves for France.” The last two hundred 
pages of the book are repetitions and variations of his noble discov- 
ery. It is necessary, it is true, for Claude to become fully aware of 
the meaning of his new faith; but that does not require two hundred 
pages about the war, which becomes in effect a romantic projection 
- of Claude’s ideal, almost his creation. It is neither artistically nor 
philosophically justifiable. 

l Claude dies, and his mother comments, in an interesting passage, 
that “one she knew, who could ill bear disillusion,” was safe. Yet 
of safety he himself has said: 


To be assured, at his age, of three meals a day and plenty of sleep, 
was like being assured of a decent burial. Safety, security; if you fol- 
lowed that reasoning out, then the unborn, those who would never be 
born, were the safest of all; nothing could happen to them.” 


And thus the paradox of finding life from death is denied by Claude; 
he will have none of it. Then how can Miss Cather admit that his 
faith probably will not stand up after the war? Why could he not 
die rejecting the war as callous and unchivalrous, while at the same 
time rejecting life as dull and spiritually poverty-stricken? This is 
what he should do logically, on the basis of his character. He is not 
artistically consistent, nor are his resolutions philosophically satis- 
factory. 

This novel has these structural and philosophical contradictions 
because Willa Cather was dealing with material which struck into 
her own beliefs. She accepts life. Although she attacks certain 
aspects of the modern world, she believes that these aspects are 
merely divagations from the truly valuable, which her own frame 
of reference embodies. That is, her beliefs are valid for humanity, 

= One of Ours, p. 103. Lack of space prevents quotation. l 

% Ibid., p. 156. 


™ Ibid., p. 411. = Ibid., pp. 248, 260. 
% Ibid., p. 459. = Ihid., pp. 102-103. 
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while modern communal ones are only temporary aberrations from 
them. She cannot, therefore, deny the existence of her values in the 
modern world, as Claude would do; so the effect of the book is that 
Claude has found something in death which invests life with a noble 
meaning. 

Further, in this novel also Willa Cather accepts death. Claude 
rejects death at the start; he sets up a dichotomy of life versus death, 
yet eventually he accepts death as the culmination of his faith. If 
Willa Cather had made him persist in his rejection of death, she 
would have torn at her own: deep-seated beliefs, and that way mad- 
ness lies. Hence, Claude Wheeler had to accept death and he had 
to accept life, in spite of the conception of his character and the 
conception of modern life. Willa Cather’s honesty and her sym- 
bolic or philosophical needs came into conflict, and the latter won. 


Tit 


The second ‘similarity of treatment in Willa Cather’s novels is 
her use of “devotion.” This word is used to mean a consecration to 
living one’s life as it should be lived.** All her books are concerned 
with this problem of devoting one’s life to the only possible life 
course he can follow. Bartley Alexander explicitly handles the 
point: 

You work like the devil and think you're getting on, and suddenly 
you discover that you've only been getting yourself tied up. A million 
details drink you dry... . I sometimes wonder what sort of chap I'd have 
been if I hadn’t been this sort; I want to go and live out his potentialities, 
too?” 


This devotion to living out one’s potentialities is intimately con- 
nected with the basic material Miss Cather secured before the age 
of fifteen. She came to admire the character of the frontier ideal- 
ists, like Alexandra Bergson in O Pioneers! Their oneness of pur- 


Stuart Sherman (Critical Woodcuts, New York, 1926, p. 40) was the first to note 
this point. My term “devotion” seemed more appropriate to me than his bald imitation 
of Willa Cather’s lead, though I did not know why until I read Kenneth Burke. In 
Attitudes Toward History, IL, 187, he has made clear that I am describing Willa Cather's 
religious vocabulary of motives. Religion is used here in the broad sense defined by 
Erwin Goodenough (Religious Tradition and Myth, New Haven, 1937, p. 5): “Religion 
is what a man does (mentally as well as physically) in response to his convictions, or 
possibly to his unconscious assumptions, as to the nature of the forces which really con- 
trol himself and his environment.” 

* Alexander's Bridge (1922), p. 16. See G. M, Overton, The Women Who Make 
Our Novels (New York, 1918), p. 262, for Willa Cather’s comments on this work. 

* Boston and New York, 1913. 
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pose, self-sacrifice, force and generosity impressed her so greatly that 
` her protagonists have consistently embodied all or some of these 
traits. Oneness of purpose, or devotion, appears throughout her 
works. Her protagonist has one destiny that is his and his alone; 
he either is looking for his destiny, trying to comprehend it, or de- 
fending it. Only Marian Forrester and Antonia Shimerdas do not 
fit into these categories, and that is because they are living their 
devotion, being entirely unreflective or introspective about the proc- 
ess. The difference, for instance, between the oneness of purpose of 
Dreiser’s Cowperwood and that of Father Latour in Death Comes 
for the Archbishop is simply that Cowperwood does not have a true 
oneness of purpose, while the latter does. Cowperwood has many 
lusts and not one supreme lust. Miss Cather, of course, would not 
be able to create a person so crude as Cowperwood, but if she tried 
to make one like him, he would have one all-powerful lust to which 
every other interest would be subordinate. On the other hand, 
Father Latour has one purpose in life, his consecration to his duty; 
all else he makes play a minor role to his chief work. . 

Since Miss Cather admires only a certain kind of character, it 
follows that many of her. protagonists will be similar. This is espe- 
cially true of her heroines. The following quotation is a composite 
one drawn from five of her books: 


Compared with her, other women were heavy and dull; even the 
pretty ones seemed lifeless—they had not that something in their glance 
that made one’s blood tingle. Any stupidity made her laugh—and it was 
always mirth, not hysteria; there was a spark of zest and wild humor in 
it. She simply did not know how to give a half-hearted response. When 
she was delighted, she was as likely as not to stand on her tip-toes and 
clap her hands. There was something in her nature that was like her 
movements, something direct and unhesitating and joyous. Life seemed 
to lie very near the surface in her. Her eyes, when: they laughed for a 
moment into one’s own, seemed to promise a wild delight. She had that 
something which fires the imagination, could stop one’s breath for a 
moment by a look or gesture that somehow revealed the meaning in com- 
mon things.” 

® The first sentence describes Marian Forrester (4 Lost Lady, pp. 41-42); the second, 
Myra Henshawe (My Mortal Enemy, p. 17); the next two, starting with “She simply” 
and ending with “her hands,” describe Marie Shabata (O Pioneers!, p. 217); the next one, 
“There was something,” describes Lucy Gayheart (Lucy Gayheart, pp. 4-5); the next to 


last, Marian Forrester again (4 Lost Lady, p. 171); and the last, Antonia Shimerdas (My 
Antonia, p, 398). 
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Although these women all have a zest for life, they naturally have 
different characters and careers. Myra Henshawe, for instance, is - 
witty, gay, hard, authoritative, bitter, greedy, although she has an 
intense capacity for living; she destroys herself because she has not 
money enough to buy privacy and luxury. On the other hand, Marie 
Shabata, with the same capacity for living, is excitable, simple, mer- 
curial, responsive, and childish; she is destroyed because her love 
seems star-crossed, like that of Romeo and Juliet. 

These women resemble each other because they constitute one 
of the two types of women who, in Willa Cather’s experience, are 
capable of devotion. The first type is one which, acutely sensitive 
and responsive to life’s currents, has an inherent potentiality for ex- 
pressing devotion. Marian Forrester, for instance, is not only in- 
tensely alive, she is intensely devoted. Her devotion takes the form 
of being charming and gracious to men whom she respects and 
whom she stimulates. Their admiration in turn invigorates and 
repays her. The second type is one which is grimly determined to 
attain its self-imposed ideal, like Thea Kronborg and Alexandra 
Bergson.” These last two women are not superficially so feminine 
as the others, yet they too have their charm. Their moral determina- 
tion, however, is their predominant characteristic. 


IV 


“Style” is used in this section to include both the way Miss 
Cather looks at life and the way she writes. In the following state- 
ment Miss Cather seems concerned with symbolic and emotive 
writing—to use Mr. I. A. Richards’s terminology—although this 
conclusion is merely an attempt to make order of confusion: 


Just as if I put here on the table a green vase, and beside it a yellow 
orange. Now those two things affect each. other. Side by side, they 
produce a reaction which neither of them will produce alone. Why should 
I try to, say anything clever, or by any colorful rhetoric detract attention 
from those two objects, the relation they have to each other and the effect 
they have upon each other? ... Pd like the writing to be so lost in the 

= Hence, Marie Shabata does not fit in with this grouping. In O, Pioneers! it is Alex- 
andra who leads the life of devotion. Marie is only a minor character. Gifted with a 
strong response to life, she never uses it as Marian Forrester uses her faculty. Marie plays 
her part in the story, but she does not receive a heroine’s treatment. Marie's story, with 
its lighter mood, serves as`a counterpoise to the heavy Alexandra story. Unfortunately, 
Marie is so engaging that her love for Emil disturbs the focus, which should be on _ 
Alexandra, 
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object, that it doesn’t exist for the reader—except for the reader who 
131 


knows how difficult it is to lose writing in the object. 
The attempt to merge symbol and referent, and the assumption that 
objects have static effects, irrespective of the point of view of the 
beholder, are distressing; but I think her intended meaning becomes 
clear when the following illustration is considered: 


The opera was announced for seven-forty-five, but at half-past seven 
Archie took his seat in the right front of the orchestra circle... . When 
the steel curtain rose and the men of the orchestra took their places, he 
felt distinctly nervous. The burst of applause which greeted the con- 
ductor keyed him still higher. He found that he had taken off his gloves 
and twisted them to a string. When the lights went down and the 
violins began the oyemure, the place looked larger than ever; a great pit, 
‘ shadowy and solemn.” 


One learns little about the configuration of the house, but one learns 
a great deal about its effect on an individual. That is, Miss Cather 
describes events as characters see and feel them, thereby treating 
them emotively; of course she uses symbolic, dispassionate, “scien- 
tific” words too, as in “steel curtain,” but it is the effect on indi- 
viduals which interests her. Miss Cather avoids rhetoric as a kind 
of evil force, but that is because she often writes suggestively, and 
always simply; that is, she lets’ Archie’s twisted glove reveal his 
emotional state, rather than any amount of explicit statement. 
Miss Cather values certain words above others: 


The “sayings” of a community, its proverbs, are its characteristic com- 
ment upon life; they imply its history, suggest its attitude toward the 
world, and its way of accepting life. Such an idiom makes the finest 
language any writer can have.** 

‘When I sit down to write, turns of phrase I’ve forgotten for years 

-come back like white ink before fire.*4 


This helps explain her careful use of words: she is trying to recap- 
ture precisely the idiom she considers so valuable. There is another 
reason for her care in style: “A reporter can write equally well about 
_ everything that is presented to his view, but a creative writer can do 
his best only with what lies within the range and character of his 


“ Quoted i in L. Carroll, “Willa Sibert Cather,” Bookman, Lill, 216 (May, 1921). 
"The Song of the Lark, p. 410. 

™ Preface to The Best Short Stories of S. O. laure, p. xvii. 

% Bookman, LIII, 214 (May, 1921). 
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deepest sympathies.”** The point is, journalists tend to ignore the 
authority in words, and delegate authority to them instead. That 
is, the journalist would call a man a “pioneer in mouse-trap making,” 
and ignore completely the values latent in the word, “pioneer,” val- 
ues so strong that this use of “pioneer” would be desecration to Willa 
Cather. Words today are having so many new authorities delegated 
to them, and as a result are acquiring such new values, that she has 
to pick her way cautiously in her effort to preserve her own valua- 
tion. She wants words to fit into her own framework, which: is at 
present socially antedated, while these words in turn are struggling 
to fit into. the present social pattern. Hence, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that she might call any person a journalist who uses a valued 
word to get a different appeal; he would debase the word in her 
eyes. He tears it from the context she has so carefully made it fit, 
and gives it a new context, thereby making a “new” word of it. 

It follows, therefore, that a person so unsure of words as Miss 
Cather is, will use as few words as possible and make them do double 
duty: 

Whatever is felt upon the page without being specifically named there 
—that, it seems to me, is created. It is the inexplicable presence of the 
thing not named, of the over-tone divined by the ear but not heard of it, 
the verbal mood, the emotional aura of the fact or the thing or the deed, 
that gives high quality to the novel or the drama, as well as to poetry 
itself.*¢ 


The overtone to The Professor's House, for instance, is at the same 
time the “theme” of the book. At the end of the novel, Professor 
St. Peter faces life with all his zest, his devotion gone: “he could 
face with fortitude . . . the future.”** In his intellectual isolation, 
he seems to become a symbol:® harried by a misunderstanding 
family and by a stodgy, mistrustful, materialistic faculty, weary in 
his defense of the intellectual tradition, he seems to represent the 


© Preface to The Best Short Stories of S. O. Jewett, p. xv. 

= Willa Cather, “The Novel Démeublé,” New Republic, XXX, 6 (Part II: April 12, 
1922). 

"New York, 1925. % Thid., p. 283. 

™ The symbol is an essential part of her use of the overtone. Symbols are used to sum 
up or refine the theme or mood of the novel, as do, for instance, the plow against the sun 
in My Antonia, p. 279; the two houses in The Professor's House; the potsherd, the swal- 
lows, and the eagle in The Song of the Lark, pp. 301, 305, 320; the song, “Casta Diva,” in 
My Mortal Enemy, p. 61; the natural cross in Death Comes for the Archbishop, p. 16; the 
bridge in Alexander's Bridge; the wilted flowers in A Lost Lady, p. 85; and the footprints 
in Lucy Gayheart, p. 227. 
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end of the era of devotion to this intellectual tradition. That is what 
is divined by the ear, but not heard of it. 

Yet I do not believe Miss Cather means primarily this intellectual 
overtone when she advocates overtones. Writing of Sara Orne Jew- 
ett’s contemporaries, she has said: 


But most of them are not very interesting to read and re-read to-day; 
they have not the one thing that survives all arresting situations, all good 
writing and clever story-making—inherent, individual beauty; the kind 
of beauty we feel when a beautiful song is sung by a beautiful voice that 
is exactly suited to the song.*° 


This definition of beauty is not so incoherent as it looks; with the 
help of the analysis of beauty made by Richards and Ogden,” I 
believe we can say that to Willa Cather beauty is either that which 
excites emotions, or that which causes connotations. The word, 
“feel,” above, and the words, “emotional aura,” in the preceding 
quotation [see above, p. 134], give weight to the first theory; if Miss 
Cather should rebel, I believe she would then say that beauty is that 
which excites specific emotions, instead of emotions. It is this, or 
these, which she primarily means when she values overtones: they 
cause and are the beautiful. 

Her insistence on the importance of mood carries out the idea 
that anything is beautiful which excites emotions, or perhaps specific 
emotions: 

‘With this [his] material he [an author] is another writer., He has 
less and less power of choice about the moulding; of it... . If he tries to 
meddle with its vague outline, to twist it into some categorical shape, 
above all if he tries to adapt or modify its mood, he destroys its yalue.* 


And her own writings show this conscious attention to mood. She 
secures a specific mood primarily through the use of land or country- 
side as a background. Of course there are many ephemeral moods 
in her work, but to gain a mood which broods over a whole novel, 
Miss Cather seems to immerse herself in a landscape she knows and 
loves: 

It’s a queer thing about the flat country—it takes hold of you, or it 
leaves you perfectly cold: . . . I go everywhere,.I admire all kinds of 


“The Best Short Stories of S. O. Jewett, pp. x-xi. 

“C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923), pp- 
248 ff. 
“ Preface to Alexander's Bridge (1922), p. viii. 
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country... : But when I strike the open plains, something happens, I’m 
home. I breathe differently. That love of great spaces, of rolling open 
country like the sea—it’s the grand passion of my life. 


My Antonia,“ for instance, overcomes its structural faults because 
of its unity of mood. This mood arises from the Nebraska plains, 
which have in them a kind of eternal peace, although at the same 
time there is something ominous about them. The mood Miss 
Cather creates in the first section, one which might be called 
“serene turbulence,” broods over the rest of the story and enables 
Jim Burden to find what he has lost. The form of the novel has 
been criticized,“ but there is no other way Miss Cather could have 
secured a character capable of appreciating Antonia and the mean- 
ing of the plains. I venture to say that the story of Antonia, the 
Hired Girls, and the land, as seen through the eyes of Jim Burden, 
is one of Miss Cather’s two greatest books.“* My Antonia shows the 
spiritual value in the pioneer’s life; in other words, it is a poetic 
‘expression of Miss Cather’s faith in humanity. 

Land: appears in every one of Willa Cather’s novels. Besides 
serving as a source of mood and a scenic background, it usually 
plays a vital role in the book.” In The Song of the Lark, for in- 
stance, the land is the source of Thea’s faith in herself;“* or again, 
the land becomes almost a third character in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop.” 

Miss Cather, of course, has riot had this style from the beginning. 
Parts of it have become stronger in different books, and a tendency _ 
to sentimentality has had to be pared away. T. K. Whipple has 
shown that her style was sentimental in O Pioneers!,°° and has said 
it has become so “with less and less frequency in her later books.”** 

As a matter of fact, The Song of the Lark and One of Ours are both 
evidences of sentimentality: the last section of the former could have 


* Knopf Pamphlet, p. 3. This explains why she “took” to New Mexico: it is a flat 
land with a beauty quite different from Nebraska's; but in adopting it, she is merely 
making a shift of superstructure; the base, flat land, remains the same. 

“ Boston and New York, 1918. 

€R. Rapin, Willa Cather (New York, foao), pp. 47 ff. . 

“The other is Death Comes for the Archbishop. 

“ This is true of O Pioneers!, My Antoria, One of Ours, The Song of the Lark, Lucy 
‘Gayheart, The. Professor’s House, Death Gomes for the Archbishop, and Shadows on wd 
Roe 

3 The Song of the Lark, pp. 295-328. See pp., 140-141, below. 

® Boston and New York, 1913. See Spokesmen, pp. 148-149. 

€ Loe. cit. 
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been left out, if Miss Cather had not yielded to the attraction of 
the Cinderella plot;** and the whole unreality of the latter is a kind 
of sentimentality, a glossing over of harsh facts. Miss Cather kept 
herself in hand in My Antonia, where she might easily have become 
sentimental, and has kept control of the rest of her novels, with 
the exception of the last one, Lucy Gayheart. The coda, or third 
section of this book, is pure sentimentality in spite of feeble attempts 
at restraint, but that is not all; there is writing like this: 

When he [Clement Sebastian] came back, Lucy was again bending 
over the flowers. He picked up the vase and stood holding it between 
himself and the light. 

“Yes, they're nice, aren’t they? Very suggestive: youth, love, hope— 
all the things that pass.” 


One can undersand an adolescent’s saying that, but not Clement 
Sebastian’s. 

“The courage to go on without compromise does not come to a 
writer all at once—nor, for that matter, does the ability.”"® Miss 
Cather’s struggle with technique has been arduous. If we can trust 
her own statement—as we can in every other case—she has set 
difficulties in her own path: 


[My Antonia] came along, quite of itself and with no direction from 
me [;] it took the road of O Pioneers!, not the road of The Song of the 
Lark ®t 


This implies that Miss Cather does not plan her novels: she sits 
down and writes. That may be true of O Pioneers!, My Antonia, 
and perhaps of Death Comes for the Archbishop,® but it hardly 
seems possible of a book like A Lost Lady. The answer to this ob- 
jection is that in A Lost Lady she is not writing about material 
entirely close to her, for she has left out an essential element, a 


"Miss Cather knows this as well as anyone. See her Preface to the 1932 edition of 
The Song of the Lark, 

"R, Rapin, it is true, ineptly tries to name My Antonia sentimental (Willa Cather, pp. 
49-50), but that is because he has not understood Miss Cather’s intended contrast of the 
townspeople with the pioncers. 

* New York, 1935. = Op. cit., p. 69. 

® Willa Cather, On the Art of Fiction (New York, 1920), p. 8. 

Willa Cather, “My First Novels," Colophon, Part 6 (1931). 

™ These words might indicate lack of planning for this novel: “I did not sit down 
to write the book until the fecling of it had so teased me that I could not get on with 
other things. The writing of it took only a few months, because the book had all been 
lived many times before it was written, and the happy mood in which I began it never 
paled” (W. Cather, “A Letter from Willa Cather,” Commonweal, VIL, 714, Nov. 23, 1927). 
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unified mood gained from the land. Hence, although Miss 
Cather seems to be setting up difficulties for herself when she avoids 
or tries to avoid planning her books, she is really following out what 
is a necessity for her: she knows that if she twists her material, she 
will destroy it. She may fail when she follows her intuition, as 
she did in O Pioneers!, but when she succeeds, as in Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and My Antonia, she writes novels which will 
live,“ 

She herself did not become conscious of the way to treat her 
own material until after Mr. Heinemann, the publisher, pointed it 
out to her: 


[He said] that he was declining The Song of the Lark because he 
thought in that book I [Willa Cather] had taken the wrong road, and 
_that the full-blooded material method, which told everything about every- 
body, was not natural to me and was not the one in which I would ever 
take satisfaction. As for myself, he wrote, he always found “the friendly 
confidential tone of writing of this sort distressingly familiar, even when 
the subject matter is very fine.” 

[At first I] did not altogether agree with Mr. Heinemann, nor with 
Randolph Bourne ... who said .. . almost the same thing . . . [but I 
finally concluded that] too much detail is apt, like any other form of ex- 
travagance, to become slightly vulgar; and it quite destroys in a book a 
very satisfying element analogous to what painters call “composition.”® 


noe p. 141, below, for a discussion of the essential elements of her material. 

. ™See p. 135, above. Since I wrote these words, I have come across a relevant statement 
by Willa Cather, the source of which I am not at liberty to publish. She says: “In some 
books I have done more careful planning than in others, but always the end was seen 
from the beginning, and in cach case it was the end. that I set out to reach—I mean, 
literally, the end of the story: not necessarily the scene, but the fecling of the end, the 
mood in which I should leave my characters and in which I myself should say good-by 
to them. But practically everything beside the. central purpose or the central feeling 
comes spontaneously and unexpectedly, though they all grow out of the main theme and 
out of the feeling and experience that made me choose that theme.” This is very reveal- 
ing; for instance, it suggests why she did go beyond her original inspiration in The Song 
of the Lark: she could not say good-by cither to the mood of the story or to Thea Kron- 
borg herself, for to say good-by has about it the gloom of finality, or perhaps even the 
terror of finality. 
` Mr, Burke, op. cit., Il, 81 ff, has an elaborate analysis of how one’s name influences 
his choice of key or important words. A writer so intuitional as Willa Cather might be 
expected to exemplify this, and actually, one notices what might be called unconscious 
name projection in her key words, the names of her protagonists. Note all the broad ‘ 
sounds, as in Willa, and the short “a” sounds, as in Cather, in their names: Bartley Alex- 
ander, Alexandra Bergson, Thea Kronborg, Antonia Shimerdas, Marie Shabata, Marian For- 
rester, Myra Henshawe, Father Latour, and Clement Sebastian. One can make what he 
will of this; it is recorded here for those who may be able to use it. 

© Colophon, Part 6 (1931). 
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Although she was extravagant in One of Ours, and although she 
strayed from her material in A Lost Lady, My Mortal Enemy, and 
Shadows on the Rock, Willa Cather has known herself from about 
1915 on, so that even her poorer books, like Lucy Gayheart, have 
that lucid, restrained style which is recognizable as hers alone. 


vV 


Miss Cather, then, has three major limitations. If we recast them 
in Kenneth Burke’s terminology, we can say her first limitation is 
her practical or economic or capitalistic motivation; the second, 
her religious motivation; and the third, her aesthetic. These lim- 
itations reveal at once why she has had to range so far for her set- 
tings, and they also hint why she has had creatively uncertain years. 
In an effort to find a protagonist capable of devotion,” and a plot 
or theme which may embody her values—may contain the “eternal 
material of art,” to use her words®‘—and in an effort to place all 
this against a background she loves, one which may excite a re- 
sponsive mood in her, she has had to roam through space and his- 
tory. This has not always been easy to do; at times, as in the long 
period from My Antonia to Death Comes for the Archbishop, she 
has not found material which suited her exactly. Each of the books 
between her two greatest ones has had certain attractions for her, 
but it is of them she might say: “. . . at the end of a life-time he [the 
artist] emerges with much that is happy experimenting, and com- 
paratively little that is the very flower of himself and his genius.” 
One of Ours, A Lost Lady, The Professors House, and My Mortal 
Enemy are the result of happy experimenting, but they are not the 
flower of her genius. 

For that one must turn to Death Comes for the Archbishop. She 
has told us what she wanted to do in this novel: 


I had all my life wanted to do something in the style of legend, which 
is absolutely the reverse of dramatic treatment. Since I first saw the Puvis 
de Chavannes frescoes of the life of Saint Geneviève in my student days, 
I have wished that I could try something a little like that in prose; some- 
thing without accent, with none of the artificial elements of composition. 
In the Golden Legend the martyrdoms of the saints are no more dwelt 

© This explains why the pioneer and the artist play so prominent a part in her work. 
They are the types who are most likely, in her experience, to embody devotion. 


See p. 126, above. 
= The Best Short Stories of S. O. Jewett, p. xii. 
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upon than are the trivial incidents of their lives; it is as though all human 
experiences, measured against one supreme spiritual experience, were of 
about the same importance. The essence of such writing is not to hold 
the note, not to‘use an incident for all there is in it—but to touch and pass 
on.... In this kind of writing the mood is the thing—all the little fig- 
ures and stories are mere improvisations that come out of it. What I 
got from Father Machebeuf’s letters was the mood, the spirit in which 
they accepted the accidents and hardships of a desert country, the joyful 
energy that kept them going. 


In this novel everything is played down; potentially dramatic 
scenes are not filled out, but are only touched upon and passed over. 
This can be seen in any story, as for instance the Buck Scales story,” 
or the meeting of Sada and Father Latour, with the sudden shift of 
the focus to Father Vaillant. The intelligent, reflective Father 
Latour, and his energetic, superstitiously devout Vicar, Father Vail- 
lant, are in New Mexico for one purpose, to spread the truth of the 
Church; beside such a purpose, other events are more or less insig- 
nificant or subordinate. Yet, although the many “improvisations” 
of the mood, the short tales, are kept in careful subordination to the 
whole work, they are positive and dramatic; they provide a back- 
ground of action, just as the many small tales and incidents supply 
a background of action to My Antonia. What unifies the tales in 
the latter novel, as in Death Comes for the Archbishop, is the mood 
arising from the land. In each book the first part is given over to 
developing a basic mood. After Latour nearly dies on the desert,” 
he comes to a secluded settlement where a tone of serenity and 
peace becomes predominant, a kind of “joyful energy,” as Miss 
Cather says, which is at the same time serene. 

This desert country becomes a great third character, greater than 
either Latour or Vaillant. Yet it is curiously subservient to them, 
since they are the ones who interpret and appreciate it. They read 
their mood of joyful energy into it, for they must interpret it or 
lose themselves in its immensity. This is true of all peoples living 
on the desert; the Indians try to sink into it and escape notice, for 
they know their opponent and would placate it; the Mexicans, on 
the other hand, also aware of its force, put on an air of cheerfulness 
before it and deck themselves and their homes in brave colors; La- 
tour and Vaillant, however, bring to it “a constantly refined tradition 


© Commonweal, VII, 714 (Nov. 23, 1927). 
™ Death Comes for the Archbishop, pp. 64 ff. 
® Ibid., pp. 220-221. œ Ibid., pp. 23 ff. 
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...a thousand years of history.””° To Latour the desert is an artistic 
treasure which will provide him with all the materials and natural 
setting he needs for his cathedral, the first in the Southwest. He 
knows what an atom man is to this land; he found that out when it 
hinted to him what thirst might be; but Latour meets its attack, sure 
in his knowledge that the land is also subject to a greater power. 
When the thirst faces Latour in the desert he calls on the tradition 
behind him and retires into a contemplation of the Saviour—and 
thirst and’ desert disappear from his consciousness. 

And that truth makes us understand the meaning of the title in 
relation to the novel. First, read the last paragraph of the book: 

When the Cathedral bell tolled just after dark, the Mexican popula- 
tion of Santa Fe fell upon their knees, and all American Catholics as well. 
Many others who did not kneel prayed in their hearts. Eusabio and the 
Teseque boys went quietly away to tell their people; and the next morn- 
ing the old Archbishop lay before the high altar in the church he had 
built.” 


Tranquillity and unstressed spiritual assurance seem to brood over 
the words—and with them one understands the title: Death, too, is 
only a subservient character in the greater drama of the soul; he 
brings no fear or distress to those who fit in with the broader 
scheme; he is understood and is awaited, quietly and serenely, be- 
cause he is the controller of that curtain whose falling is yet a rising. 
A pragmatic conclusion, based on My Antonia and Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, can be drawn to indicate when Miss Cather’s 
genius can appear: it has unlimited freedom—good health, oppor- 
tunity, desire and the like being assumed—when she is writing a 
novel which has a character capable of devotion, which has a form 
that. permits a background of tales of action, and which has a mood, 
drawn from the land she loves, to unify the novel. Given these, 
she has the chance to write a good or great novel. This, of course, 
does not assert that she will. The point is, what distinguishes Death 
Comes for the Archbishop and My Antonia from novels like One of 
Ours and The Professor’s House, is that the former two have action 
and mood in conjunction, while the latter have only one or the 
other, or neither very strongly; that is, One of Ours has action, but 
lacks a unifying mood, while The Professor’s House has traces of a 
unifying mood—one of apathy—and traces of action in the Outland 
section, but neither of these is strong, nor are they in conjunction. 
™ Ibid., p. 38. ™ Ibid., p. 303. 
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EMERSON AND QUAKERISM 


FREDERICK B. TOLLES 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


VAST deal of learned ink has flowed on the subject of the 
: origins of Emerson’s thought. We have had studies of his 
indebtedness to Asian philosophy, to Plato and the Neo-Platonists, 
to Swedenborg, to Goethe and the German philosophers, and so on 
through a large corpus of scholarly writings. And we have had 
various estimates of his relation to, or his place in, the Puritan 
tradition. There is one more thread, however, which remains to be 
picked up before the final statement is made concerning the influ- 
ences which moulded Emerson’s thinking. And once this thread is 
picked up and laid in its proper place it will be found in a measure 
to clarify and define Emerson’s relation to Puritanism. 

Emerson himself furnished the clue, and it is rather surprising 
that the commentators have so generally neglected it. On one occa- 
sion when his kinsman, the Reverend David Greene Haskins, asked 
him to define his religious position, Emerson answered “with 
greater deliberateness, and longer pauses between his words than 
usual, ‘I am more of a Quaker than anything else. I believe in the 
“still, small voice,” and that voice is Christ within us. ”* 

The significant parallelism between the religion of the Friends 
and the ideas which were abroad in New England in the thirties 

*David Greene Haskins, Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ancestors, with Some 
Reminiscences of Him (Boston, 1886), p. 48. 

There is some reason to believe that Emerson may have made this, or a similar state- 
ment more than once to his friends. For we find Daniel Ricketson, the New Bedford his- 
torian and poet, writing to, a friend in 1895, thirteen years after Emerson’s death, “I can 
say in the words of my friend Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘If I am anything, I am a Quaker’” 
(Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, ed. Anna Ricketson and Walton Ricketson, Boston, 
1902, p. 261). Of course Ricketson may here be quoting, consciously or unconsciously, 
from Haskins’s book or from E. W. Emerson’s Emerson in Concord (Boston, 1889, p. 48) 
in which the statement in question was reprinted. 

There is, however, additional evidence that Emerson’s contemporaries were in the habit 
of thinking of him as a Quaker. Miss Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury of Manchester, England, 
wrote to Jane Carlyle in 1848: “Emerson has taken his departure . . . I don’t fancy he 
took to me. I am too tumultuous for him ... J had far rather the Quaker liked me” 
{Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle, ed. Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland, London, 1892, pp. 235-236). It is possible, to be sure, that Miss Jews- 
bury may have used the term “Quaker” in a general sense with reference merely to Emer- 


son’s quict demeanor, and that she intended it to carry no religious connotation. I give 
the evidence for what it is worth. 
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and forties was apparent to Emerson and his contemporaries if it 
has not been to subsequent scholars? George Bancroft, writing in 
1837, implied a comparison between Quakerism and Transcenden- 
talism when he contrasted them both with the philosophy of Locke.’ 
Emerson read the second volume of Bancroft’s History with its 
famous panegyric on the Quakers soon after it appeared, and was 
pleased to note that “the huge world has at last come round to... 
George Fox and William Penn; time-honoured John Locke received 
kicks.”* A few years later (1842) Emerson contributed to the Dial 
a paper on Transcendentalism in which he quoted part of a letter 
written by a Quaker, as follows: 


It is very interesting to me to see, as I do, all around me here, the 
essential doctrines of the Quakers revived, modified, stript of all that 
puritanism and sectarianism had heaped upon them, and made the 
foundation of an intellectual philosophy, that is illuminating the finest 
minds and reaches the wants of the least cultivated.” 


Emerson commented thus: 


The identity, which the writer of this letter finds between the spec- 
ulative opinions of serious persons at the present moment, and those 
entertained by the first Quakers, is indeed so striking as to have drawn 
a very general attention of late years to the history of that sect... . Of 
course, in proportion to the depth of the experience, will be its inde- 
pendence on time and circumstances, yet one can hardly read George 
Fox’s Journal, or Sewel’s History of the Quakers, without many a rising 
of joyful surprise at the correspondence of facts and expressions to states 
of thought and feeling with which we are very familiar.® 


2 The only recent writer who, to my knowledge, has given his serious attention to this 
correspondence is Mr. Henry Seidel Canby (Classic Americans, New York, 1931, p. 155). 
He tends to make light of the similarity, maintaining that “the Quakers were content with 
inner light, but Emerson, sprung from a harsher discipline, and a stronger will, ration- 
alizes this inner light and lifts it out of mysticism into a doctrine for intelligent men.” I 
shall not here take issue with this statement; some objections to it, however, will appear 
in the sequel. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks appears to be aware of the importance of Quakerism in Emer- 
son's background of ideas, but he limits his consideration of it to a few passing allusions 
patched together from scattered entries in the Journals (see The Life of Emerson, New 
York, 1932, p. 45; and The Flowering of New England, New York, 1936, p. 199). 

3 History of the United States (Boston, 1837), Il, chap. xvi. Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham (Transcendentalism in New England, New York, 1876, pp. 117-120) comments briefly 
on this passage. 

+t Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson 
Forbes (Boston and New York, 1909-1914), IV, 304. Henceforth these will be cited 
simply as Journals. 

*Uncollected Writings, ed. Charles C. Bigelow (New York, 1912), p. 62. 

° Ibid., p. 63. 
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Thoreau, too, had some inkling of it, for in 1843 he wrote to 
his sister on hearing a Quaker sermon by Lucretia Mott, “It was a 
good speech,—Transcendentalism in its mildest form.” 

This affinity, so clearly recognized by Emerson and his contem- 
poraries, and so overlooked by later students, will bear investigation. 
But before we proceed to examine Emerson’s work for traces of 
Quaker influence, let us indulge in a side-glance at the intellectual 
tradition to which both Emerson and the Quakers belonged. 

The sect of Quakers arose in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as a by-product of the Puritan movement. When Puritanism, 
which had been conceived and brought forth in rebellion against 
an established ecclesiastical order, hardened in its turn into an 
equally rigid ecclesiastical system, George Fox appeared on the 
scene, took up the banner of protestantism once more, and carried 
it to an advanced position whither few were willing to follow. Feel- 
ing that the English people had forsaken the fountain of living 
waters and had hewed them out broken cisterns which could hold 
no water, he carried the Lutheran principle of the priesthood of all 
believers to its logical conclusion: whereas the Puritans had “puri- 
fied” the church of prayer-books, vestments and music, the Quakers 
wished to go one step further and purify the church of the clergy. 
“Some seek truth in books, some in learned men, but what they 
seek for is in themselves,’* wrote William Penn. Thus Fox and the 
other primitive Friends began where the other reformers had left 
off, and Quakerism must therefore be regarded not only as a revolt 
against the Puritan church but also, and at the same time, a further 
extension of the basic reforming spirit which underlay Puritanism. 

The position of Emerson with reference to Puritanism was 
curiously and significantly like that of the first Friends. In England 
the ascendency- of the Puritans came to an abrupt end in 1660; but 
in America and particularly in New England, where Puritanism 
had driven its roots into the granite bedrock, it lingered on for two 
hundred years.? As Parrington has it, “there was no vigorous attack, 
but only a tedious decay.”® Before any vigorous concerted attack 

"Familiar Letters (Concord ed., Boston, 1929), p- 97. 

8 Quoted by Bancroft, History of the United States, Ml, 338. 

°A few courageous voices like those of Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams were 
lifted up at the outset against the iron-clad sway of “God’s unworthy Prophets,” but they 


were voices in the wilderness, and for the most part they went unheard. 
W Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927), 1, 148. 
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was possible there had to be a leader; and in the second third of the 
nineteenth century, after the way had been opened by the Unitarian 
movement, the leader appeared in the person of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

In Emerson’s youth the old religion “still dwelt like a Sabbath 
peace in the country population of New England, [teaching] priva- 
tion, self-denial, and sorrow.”™ In 1841, when Dr. Ezra Ripley, the 
pastor of the Concord church, died at the patriarchal age of ninety 
years, Emerson was able to say: 


He was identified with the ideas and forms of the New England Church, 
which expired about the same time with him, so that he and his coevals 
seemed the rear guard of the great camp and army of the Puritans, which, 
however in its last days declining into formalism, in the heyday of its 
strength had planted and liberated America.’ 


Like George Fox, who rejected priestly authority and bade men 
look for recourse to “that of God in themselves,” Emerson turned 
away from churches and placed his emphasis on the self-reliant in- 
dividual. But the analogy does not stop there. Quakerism, as we 
have seen, was at once a protest against the existing Puritan estab- 
lishment and a continuation of the nonconforming principle from 
which Puritanism took its rise. It was so also with Emerson. It is 
not enough merely to see that he turned his back upon his Puritan 
inheritance; it must also be recognized that he took that inheritance 
as a point of departure from which to continue on the old road of 
nonconformity along which his Puritan ancestors had started. 
Emerson himself understood the true nature of his position when 
he wrote in his Journals on the occasion, already mentioned, of 
Dr. Ripley’s death: 


Great, grim, earnest men, I belong by natural affinity to other thoughts 
and schools than yours, but my affection hovers respectfully about your 
retiring footprints, your unpainted churches, strict platforms, and sad 
offices; the iron-gray deacon and the wearisome prayer rich with the dic- 
tion of ages, 

Well, the new is only the seed of the old. What is this abolition and 
non-resistance and temperance but the continuation of Puritanism, though 

Journals, V, 543. 


” Lectures and Biographical Sketches, p. 383. All references are to the Centenary 
Edition of Emerson's Works (Boston and New York, 1903-1904). 
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it operate inevitably the destruction of the church in which it grew, as 
the new is always making the old superfluous?1* 


The fundamental agreement which is seen to exist between the 
attitude of Emerson and that of the Quakers is therefore due in part, 
at least, to the similarity of the historical circumstances out of which 
they grew. Both took their rise in a reaction against, and at the 
same time a logical development from, Puritanism, and the delay 
which attended the ultimate revolt in New England can only be 
ascribed to the firmer hold which Puritanism had on the New Eng- 
land mind. 

We know that Emerson admired and respected the Quakers as 
asect. “I have sometimes thought,” he said in 1869: 


and indeed I always do think, that the sect of the Quakers in their best 
representatives appear to me to have come nearer to the sublime history 
and genius of Christ than any other of the sects. They have kept the 
traditions perhaps for a longer time, kept the early purity, did keep it 
for a longer time; and I think I see this cause, I think I find in the lan- 
guage of that sect, in all the history and all the anecdotes of its leaders 
and teachers, a certain fidelity to the Scriptural character. 


We also know that he remembered certain individuals among 
the Quakers with deepest gratitude. “I refer now,” he wrote in 
1836: 


to last evening’s lively remembrance of the scattered company who have 
ministered to my highest wants: Edward Stabler," Peter Hunt, Sampson 
Reed, my peasant Tarbox, Mary Rotch, Jonathan Phillips, A. B. Alcott,— 
even Murat has a claim,—a strange class, plain and wise, whose charm 
to me is wonderful, how elevating! ... Theirs is the true light of all our 
day. They are the argument for the spiritual world, for their spirit is it. 
Nothing is impossible, since such communion has already been. Whilst 
we hear them speak, how frivolous are the distinctions of fortune! and 
the voice of fame is as unaffecting as the tinkle of the passing sleigh-bell.1® 

* Journals, VI, 53. 

“From a lecture on “Natural Religion” delivered at Horticultural Hall in Boston on 
April 4, 1869 (Uncollected Lectures, ed. Clarence Gohdes, New York, 1932, p. 57). 

* This name appears in the published Journals as Stubler. The editors, in transcribing 
the MS, apparently misread the name, for the man here referred to was certainly Edward 
Stabler (1769-1831), a Quaker preacher who practiced the trade of druggist in Alexandria 
(see William Stabler, 4 Memoir of the Life of Edward Stabler, Philadelphia, 1846). I have 
not seen the MS, but a glance at any facsimile of Emerson’s handwriting will show that 
he habitually neglected to close his a's, a fact which would easily account for the error. 
Moreover, I am informed by the City Records Office in Alexandria that the name Stubdler 
is unknown there. % Journals, IV, 51-52. 
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The names in this list which concern us are those of two Quakers, 
Edward Stabler and Mary Rotch.*” I purpose now to indicate some- 
thing of Emerson’s indebtedness to these two persons, adding, as a 
third branch of the inquiry, a discussion of the influence of Quaker 
writers upon his intellectual development. 

It is worthy of note at the outset that the years during which he 
was subject to the direct influence of Quakerism (roughly 1827- 
1836) were the formative years of his intellectual life. They were 
the years immediately preceding his first publication—a period dur- 
ing which we can watch the growth of his characteristic ideas as 
they germinated and began to bear fruit in the Journals. 

Emerson’s method of composition is sufficiently well known. He 
was continually extracting from his reading, his intercourse with 
friends, his observations of nature, and his own ceaseless reflections 
the precious’ metal from which to coin ideas. He stamped each 
day’s coinage with his own likeness, and committed it to the “sav- 
ings-bank”—his Journals—where he had always a reserve fund avail- 
able upon which to draw for the material of his essays. It is, there- 
fore, chiefly to the Journals that we must look for guidance in 
determining the scope and direction of the Quaker influence on 
Emerson’s writings. 

About Edward Stabler and Emerson’s relations with him we 
know very little. He makes his first appearance in the Journals in 
an entry dated May 12, 1828: 


It was said of Jesus that “he taught as one having authority,” a dis- 
tinction most palpable. ‘There are a few men in every age, I suppose, 
who teach thus. Stabler the Quaker, whom I saw on board the boat in 
Delaware Bay, was one.’® 


Emerson must have encountered Stabler on his way back to Boston 
from the South whither he had gone, late in 1826, for his health’s 
sake. He was in Alexandria in May, 1827, and proceeded from there 
to Philadelphia by boat. Presumably he struck up an acquaintance 
with the old Quaker, and immediately engaged him, as was his 

"Six years later, in 1842, he made another list in which the names of actual persons 
mingle with those of characters in literature, Most of the names are new, but those of his 
two Quaker friends reappear. “I have a company who travel with me in the world,” he 
writes, “and one or other of whom I must still meet, whose office none can supply to me: 
Edward Stabler; my Methodist Tarbox; Wordsworth’s Pedlar; Mary Rotch; Alcott; Man- 
zoni’s Fra Cristoforo; Swedenborg; Mrs, Black; and now Greaves, and his disciple Lanes 


supreme people who represent, with whatever defects, the Ethical Idea” (Journals, VI, 
240-241). 2 Journals, II, 296. 
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custom, in serious talk. Few things are as ephemeral as conversa- 
tions with chance acquaintances, and, except for a few fragments, 
this conversation between the young divinity student and the old 
Quaker itinerant is lost. 

Of the two scraps of this conversation which Emerson later pre- 
served only one has significance for us. In the spring of 1831 
he was giving a good deal of thought to the notion of compensation, 
and Stabler’s words, as he remembered them, played directly into 
this train of thought. In his Journals for June 29, 1831, he wrote: 


Is not the law of compensation perfect? ... Old Stabler, the Quaker 
in the Baltimore steamboat, said to me, that, if a man sacrificed his im- 
purity, purity should be the price with which it would be paid; if a man 
gave up his hatred, he should be rewarded with love—'tis the same old 
melody and it sounds through the vast of being.’ 


Seven years later, when he was casting about for material to 
incorporate into his address before.the graduating class of the Divin- 
ity School at Cambridge, he came across this entry, and it appears, 
thus phrased, in that address: “He who does a good deed is instantly 
ennobled. He who does a mean deed is by the action itself con- 
tracted. He who puts off impurity, thereby puts on purity.” 

As to what further intellectual stimulus Emerson received from 
Stabler we can only conjecture.” It seems not unreasonable, how- 
ever, to attribute to his influence the strong interest which Emerson 
later manifested in the Society of Friends. 

We pass from the shadowy figure of Edward Stabler to a con- 
sideration of Emerson’s reading in the literature of Quakerism. He 
was reading about George Fox in Sewel’s History of the Quakers 
early in 1830. The first reference in the Journals runs as follows: 


And there is some confused idealism in the conversation of a soldier with 
Geo. Fox [Sewel’s History of the Quakers, vol. I, p. 85]. “Christ did not 


* Journals, Ml, 389. Cf. the following passage from a letter of Stabler, dated 8th mo. 
30, 1828: “If we would give up our pride, we should have humility in place of it. Our 
obduracy might be exchanged for tenderness of heart; and our fierceness, for gentleness, 
&c” (William Stabler, Memoir of the Life of Edward Stabler, p. 151). 

= Nature, Addresses and Lectures, p. 122. 

™ The only other reference to Stabler in the Journals is another fragment of their con- 
versation which Emerson suddenly remembered in 1833: “Stabler said the difference be- 
tween Brother Witherlee’s preaching and his was this: Brother W. said, ‘If you do not 
become good, you shall be whipt,’ and himself said, ‘If you will become good you shall 
not be whipt’” (Journals, Il, 228). He never converted this anecdote into ready cur- 
rency for the essays, but left it drawing interest in the “savings-bank.” 
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suffer outwardly,” said Fox. [The Soldier asked him] “whether there 
were not Jews, Chief Priests and Pilate outwardly ?”?? 


The saintly career of George Fox made a deep impression upon 
Emerson. Fox’s name figures in many of those lists, so frequent in 
the Journals, of men whom Emerson especially revered, alongside 
those of Jesus, Plato, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Swedenborg, and 
others. The character of George Fox made a strong appeal to him 
because of the Quaker’s basic conviction that “though he read of 
Christ and God, he knew them only from the like spirit in his own 
soul.” f 

Two years later Emerson picked Sewel up again, and read fur- 
ther in the history of the Friends, although it does not appear that . 
he read the entire work.** His reading at this time is of especial 
interest in view of the circumstances in which he found himself. It 
was the hour of decision. He had told his congregation at the Sec- 
‘ond Church in Boston “that he could no longer administer the 
Lord’s Supper as a divinely appointed, sacred ordinance of religion 
... that he could henceforth conduct the service only as a memorial 
service, without attributing to it any deeper significance.”* The 
parish was not willing to sanction any change in the rite, feeling 
that “it would be tantamount to admitting that they were no longer 
Christians.”** Accordingly, he was faced with the choice between 
resigning his charge and continuing to administer a sacrament with 
which he had no sympathy. “The objection to conforming to 
usages which have become dead to you,” he later wrote, “is that it 
scatters your force.”"* He found his objection to conforming to 

* Journals, II, 335. There may be some confused idealism here, but there is also some 
confused reporting. As the incident stands in Sewel, The History of the Rise, Increase, and 
Progress of the Society of Friends (London, 1833), pp. 106-107, the soldier denied: that 
there was such a person as Jesus. Fox asked, “Did he not suffer in Jerusalem?” The 
soldier answered, “Not outwardly.” Then Fox asked, “Were there not Jews, Chief Priests, 
and Pilate outwardly?" -The soldier was perplexed, and refused to answer. 

Traces of Emerson’s reading in Sewel appear in at least two of the sermons which he 
preached as minister of the Second Church in Boston during the next two years. See 
Young Emerson Speaks, ed. A. C. McGiffert, Jr. (Boston, 1938), pp. 134, 186. 

* Quoted by Emerson in a speech at the second annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston, May 28, 1869 (Miscellanies, p. 488). 

“His notes (Journals, II, 497-500) are all based on the first volume. This is not sur- 
prising, considering his habit of reading for “lustres” only. 

= These are the words he used, years later, in telling tha story to Charles Eliot Norton 
(Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Boston, 1913, 


I, 509). 
™ Ibid. = “Self-Reliance,” Essays, First Series, p. 54. 
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this usage insuperable, and he fled to the White Mountains for a 
few weeks to settle the matter with his conscience. 

Among the books which he took with him were Sewel’s History 
of the Quakers and Tuke’s Memoirs of the Life of Fox.* He filled 
several pages in his Journals with notes on these two books. And, 
significantly enough, these notes follow directly after a long passage 
of self-examination in which we can actually watch the progress of 
his mind from doubt and perplexity to certainty and decision. “I 
know very well,” he says at the end: 


that it is a bad sign in a man to be too conscientious, and stick at gnats. 
The most desperate scoundrels have been the over-refiners. Without 
accommodation society is impracticable. But this ordinance is esteemed 
the most sacred of religious institutions, and I cannot go habitually to an 
institution which they esteem holiest with indifference and dislike.” 


In the notes which follow he refers almost at once to Fox’s atti- 
tude towards the Communion rite. It is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that his purpose in reading these particular books at this 
time was to find a source of moral strength and reassurance for the 
decision which he was about to make. When he returned to Bos- 
ton in September, his mind was made up. It was a memorable and 
a heroic decision, for he knew that henceforth all but a few liberal 
pulpits in New England were forever closed to him. By this deci- 
sion America lost a preacher and gained a man of letters. 

Here again, one of Emerson’s contemporaries saw clearly what 
subsequent generations have failed to recognize. A lifelong Quaker 
friend wrote in 1840: 


Yr refusal to administer the Lord’s Supper years ago, & your late omis- 
sion of public prayer are both spoken of with an irrecognition of the 
existence of Quakers which is too ridiculous.*° 


On September 9, 1832, Emerson delivered from the pulpit of the 
Second Church a well-ordered exposition of his views on the Lord’s 
Supper, announcing at the close of the sermon his intention of re- 


Neither Emerson nor his editors name this book specifically, but “Fox's Life” 
(Journals, Ml, 499) can only refer to Tuke’s Memoirs inasmuch as it was the only biography 
of Fox which had been written by 1832. All of Emerson’s notes can be traced to Sewel 
except this: “He also wrote to them [the magistrates] about the evil of putting to death 
for stealing.” The source of this statement is Henry Tuke, Memoirs of the Life of Fox 
(Philadelphia, 1815), p. 35. ® Journals, Yl, 497. 

© Records of a Lifelong Friendship: Ralph Waldo Emerson and William Henry Furness, 
ed. Horace Howard Furness (Boston, 1910), p. 13. 
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signing his charge. The sermon opens with a brief historical review 
of the age-old controversy over the Eucharist, a controversy almost 
coeval with the rite itself, and Emerson does not forget to mention 
in this connection that “it is now near two hundred years since the 
Society of Quakers denied the authority of the rite altogether, and 
gave good reasons for disusing it.** The arguments which he ad- 
duces in support of his decision are precisely those which the Quak- 
ers had used,” and his conclusion expresses an attitude towards 
Christianity which is entirely consonant with the religion of the 
Friends: 


I am not engaged to Christianity by decent forms, or saving ordinances; 
it is not usage, it is not what I do not understand, that binds me to it,— 
let these be the sandy foundations of falsehoods. What I revere and obey 
in it is its reality, its boundless charity, its deep interior life, the rest it 
gives to mind, the echo it returns to my thoughts, the perfect accord it 
makes with my reason through all its representation of God and His 
Providence; and the persuasion and courage that come out thence to lead 
me upward and onward. Freedom is the essence of this faith. It has 
for its object simply to make men good and wise. Its institutions then 
should be as flexible as the wants of men. That form out of which the 
life and suitableness have departed should be as worthless in its eyes as 
the dead leaves that are falling around us.” 


Emerson’s contact, through his reading, with the Friends’ way 
of life had borne fruit in the most decisive action of his life. It is 
no wonder that his brother ministers found his behavior rather 
“Quakerish,” and even, hinted at mental derangement!** 

He did not forget what he had read in Sewel’s History. Among 
the notes which he took in 1832 on the life of George Fox we find 
this: “He taught that the Scriptures could not be understood but by 
the same spirit that gave them forth.” Looking into Sewel, we 
find that a certain priest at Nottingham had told his congregation 
that they were to try all doctrines, religions, and opinions by the 
Scriptures. 


George Fox hearing this, felt such mighty power and godly zeal working 
in him, that he was made to cry out, “O no, it is not the Scripture, but 


= Miscellanies, p. 4. 

= See, for instance, Robert Barclay, 42 Apology for the True Christian Divinity (1st 
ed., London, 1678), Proposition XIII. ® Miscellanies, p. 21. 

™ James Elliot Cabot, 4 Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), I, 158. 

© Journals, Il, 498. 
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it is the Holy Spirit, by which the holy men of God gave forth the Scrip- 
tures, whereby opinions, religions, and judgments are to be tried.”** 


In his very first published work Emerson made use of this idea 
without acknowledging the source: viz., “Every scripture is to be 
interpreted by the same spirit which gave it forth,—is the funda- 
mental law of criticism.”*? And many years later (1854), in an 
address on the Fugitive Slave Law, he said, apropos of attempts 
made to justify slavery by quoting the Bible: 


These things show that no forms, neither constitutions, nor laws, nor 
covenants, nor churches, nor bibles, are of any use in themselves... . To 
interpret Christ it needs Christ in the heart. The teachings of the Spirit 
can be apprehended only by the same spirit that gave them forth. 


In January, 1835, he was reading about George Fox again: “Bitter 
cold days, yet I read of that inward fervor which ran as fire from 
heart to heart through England in George Fox’s time.” His im- 
mediate object this time was to collect material for a lecture on the 
life of Fox which he was to deliver in Boston before the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge on February 26, 1835. This lec- 
ture has never been published, but a few sentences abstracted from 
it are printed in an appendix to J. E. Cabot’s Memoir.” Emerson 
apparently went back to Sewel and Tuke for his biographical in- 
formation, and he incorporated into his lecture many of the notes 
which he had made on these authors in 1832. The lecture does 
not add materially to Emerson’s literary stature or to our knowledge 
of the contents of his mind, and may well be suffered to remain in 
manuscript. We may, however, note that in this lecture he de- 
scribed Fox as “a realist, even [ever?] putting a thing for a name.” 

% Sewel, History, I, 58. This was one of George Fox’s ruling ideas; one finds it con- 
stantly reiterated in the pages of his Journal. The thought can be traced back to the Ger- 
man mystics of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries—Sebastian Franck, Caspar 
Schwenkfeld and, above all, Jacob Boehme—the spiritual forerunners of George Fox and 
the Quakers (see Rufus M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16th & ryth Centuries, Lon- 
don, 1914, pp. 60-61, 73-74, 170, 225, and passim). We know, from frequent references 
in the essays and the Journals, that Emerson was a reader of Boehme. He may have read, 
in John Sparrow’s preface to the Aurora (edition of 1656, which he was reading in August, 


1835 (Journals, III, 524]), that no one “can . . . understand the Holy Scriptures but by 
the same Gifts of the Holy Spirit in the Soul” (quoted by Jones, Spiritual Reformers, 


p. 225). 
*" Nature, Addresses and Lectures, p. 35. ® Miscellanies, p. 234. 
® Journals, III, 432. TI, 713-714. 


€ Ibid., Tl, 713. This phrase goes back to “a reformer, putting ever a thing for a 
form,” in his earlier notes on Fox (Journals, II, 500). 
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He must have recognized his own kinship and that of his like- 
minded contemporaries with the founder of Quakerism, for he used 
the phrase again: “Realist seems the true name for the movement 
party among our Scholars here. I at least endeavor to make the 
exchange evermore, of a reality for a name.” 

His interest in George Fox did not cease with the delivery of this 
lecture. On the contrary, there are a number of references to Fox 
scattered through the Journals for 1835, indicating that his life and 
teachings were constantly before Emerson’s mind during that year. 
For instance: 


Some persons in Rhode Island saying to George Fox, that, if they had 
money enough, they would hire him to be their minister, he said, “Then 
it was time for him to be gone, for if their eye was to him, or to any of 
them, then would they never come to their own teacher.”** 


No doubt he copied down this anecdote because it perfectly reflected 
his own feeling about the ministry. “I have sometimes thought,” he 
wrote elsewhere, “that in order to be a good minister it was neces- 
sary to leave the ministry.”“* 

Again he observed: “George Fox’s chosen expression for the God 
manifest in the mind is the Seed. He means the seed of which the 
Beauty of the world is the Flower, and Goodness is the Fruit.”*° 
Emerson made frequent use of this expression in his essays,“* for, 
like so many other utterances of Fox, it harmonized perfectly with 
his own thinking. 

At the same time that he was preparing his lecture on Fox, he 
wrote in his Journals: 


The Quaker casts himself down a passive instrument of the Supreme 
Reason, and will not risque silencing it by venturing the cooperation of 
his Understanding. He therefore enacts his first thought, however violent 
or ludicrous, nor stays to consider whether the purport of his vision may 
not be expressed in more seemly and accustomed forms.“ 


If one did not know that Emerson’s thoughts had been running in 
this vein for some time, one would be tempted to see in this pas- 


“Journals, IV, 459. 

* Journals, III, 493-494. This anecdote is found in Fox’s Journal, ed. Norman Penney 
(London, 1924), p. 2903; and is excerpted thence into Tuke’s Memoirs (ed. cited), p. 232. 

# Journals, Il, 491. * Journals, Ill, 497. 

“See, for example, “Intellect,” Essays, First Series, p. 332, and note; and “Character,” 
Lectures and Biographical Sketches, pp. 96-97. 

* Journals, Tl, 433. 
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sage—suggested, surely, by his acquaintance with Fox’s life—the 
germ of “Self-Reliance.” Here, at any rate, was remarkable cor- 
roboration of his own convictions, for he had long held that our first 
and third thoughts coincide,“ and that “our first thought is rendered 
back to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment.” 


We lie [he wrote] in the lap of immense intelligence, which makes us 
receivers of its truth and organs of its activity. When we discern justice, 
when we discern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage to 
its beams. If we ask whence this comes, ifWe seek to pry into the soul 
that causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its presence or its absence is all we 
can affirm. Every man discriminates between the voluntary acts of his 
mind and his involuntary perceptions, and knows that to his involuntary 
perceptions a perfect faith is due.” 


To say that Emerson owed his doctrine of self-reliance exclu- 
sively to the Quakers would be to disregard most of the evidence; 
nevertheless, he himself recognized the identity of his teaching with 
the Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light. In George Fox he found a 
kindred spirit—a religious teacher who posited his religion on man’s 
“involuntary perceptions”—a preacher whose preaching consisted in 
calling men to “that of God in themselves.” 

George Fox was not the only one among the early Quakers 
whose career interested Emerson. Strangely enough, the bizarre 
figure of the enthusiast James Nayler appealed to him, and he re- 
ferred to Nayler’s dying words as one of the few utterances in lit- 
erature “of the highest moral class.”™* 

In 1830, the same year in which he first picked up Sewel’s History, 
he was reading Thomas Clarkson’s Life of William Penn.” He 
respected in Penn as in Fox the unquestioning readiness to accept 
the precepts of the New Testament literally, and he saw in Penn’s 
career a moving affirmation of the practicability of the New Tes- 
tament way of life. 


I wish the Christian principle, the ultra principle of non-resistance and 
returning good for ill, might be tried fairly. William Penn made one 


Journals, Ul, 435-436. 

® “Self-Reliance,” Essays, First Series, p. 45. 

= Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

Journals, V, 112. He marked this speech in his copy of Sewel’s History, and twice 
quoted it in full: once, in the 1835 lecture on George Fox, and again, in a paper on 
“Transcendentalism” written for the Dial in 1842 (reprinted in Uncollected Writings, p. 64). 

® Journals, 11, 328. 
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trial. The world was not ripe, and yet it did well. An angel stands a 
poor chance among wild beasts; a better chance among men: but among 
angels best of all. And so I admit of this system that it is, like the Free 
Trade, fit for one nation only on condition that all adopt it. Still a man 
may try it in his own person, and even his sufferings by reason of it shall 
be its triumphs.” 


He recognized the unison between Penn’s religion and his own 
when he wrote: 


To be at perfect agreement with a man of most opposite conclusions 
you have only to translate your language into his. The same thought 
which you call God in his nomenclature is called Christ. In the lan- 
guage of William Penn, moral sentiment is called Christ.®* 


Penn’s name, nearly always in a favorable context, appears many 
times in the essays as well as in the Journals. Emerson was not 
blind to the flaws in Penn’s character; he regarded him as an imper- 
fect agent of unalterable laws. In “The Sovereignty of Ethics” he 
wrote: 


Truth gathers itself spotless and unhurt after all our surrenders and con- 
cealments and partisanship—never hurt by the treachery or ruin of its 
best defenders, whether Luther or William Penn or St. Paul. We answer, 
when they tell us of the bad behavior of Luther or Paul: “Well, what 
if he did? Who was more pained than Luther or Paul?” Shall we at- 
tach ourselves violently to our teachers’ and historical personalities, and 
think the foundation shaken if any fault is shown in their record? But 
how is the truth hurt by their falling from it?" 


The genesis of this passage is found in a conversation with a Quaker 
of New Bedford: 


Truth. It is not wise to talk, as men do, of reason as the gift of God 
bestowed, etc., or, of reasoning from nature up to nature’s God, etc. The 
intellectual power is not the gift, but the presence of God. Nor do we 
reason to the being of God, but God goes with us into nature, when we 
go or think at all. Truth is always new and wild as the wild air, and is 
alive. The mind is always true, when there is mind, and it makes no 
difference that the premises are false, we arrive at true conclusions. 

Mr. Arnold, with whom I talked at New Bedford, saw as much as 


a Thid., I, 418-419. % rhid., Il, 478. 
= Lectures and Biographical Sketches, pp. 195-196. 
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this, and when Penn’s treacheries were enumerated, replied, “Well, what ` 
if he did? it was only Penn who did it.”*° 


It is worth noting that although the thought first occurred to his 
mind with reference to Penn, Emerson characteristically generalized 
it, applying it to Luther and St. Paul. 

Emerson’s interest in the Abolition movement gave him further 
contact with Quakers and Quakerism. His early Journals testify 
that he had been incensed against slavery as early as 1822; the Aboli- 
tion movement in this country was not formally inaugurated until 
1831. Emerson, however, chose to keep silence on this subject until 
1844, when he delivered an address on the anniversary of the eman- 
cipation of the Negroes in the British West Indies. His objection 
to slavery was exactly the same as that of the Quakers: “Because 
every man has within him something really divine, therefore is 
slavery the unpardonable outrage it is.” Again he wrote: 


Yesterday, had I been born and bred a Quaker, I should have risen and 
protested against the preacher’s words. I would have said that in the light 
of Christianity is no such thing as slavery. The only bondage it recog- 
nizes is that of sin. 


In the 1844 address he acknowledged the priority of the Quakers 
in the movement for the liberation of the slaves, and gave due credit to 
John Woolman and other Quakers for their part in the development 
of the anti-slavery sentiment. He was acquainted with Woolman’s 
Journal, and had a copy of it in his library, the gift of his friend John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” He had a great admiration for Lucretia Mott, 


= Journals, IX, 14-15. James Arnold (1781-1868) was a wealthy Quaker merchant of 
New Bedford who had joined the Unitarian Church of that city under circumstances which 
will be noticed below. 

™ Journals, III, 390. © Ibid., Il, 447. 

™ Professor H. J. Cadbury has called my attention to a letter from Whittier to Emerson 
which was discovered by accident in a secret drawer after the contents of Emerson’s study 
had been removed to the Concord Antiquarian Society building. The letter is dated rath 
mo. 12, 1852, and refers to a mutual interchange of books between the two writers: “I 
feel guilty in respect to the Bhagavad Gita, but it is too late to repent: & I will keep it 
even until I restore it to thee personally in exchange for Geo. Fox.” Evidently the Quaker 
poet had lent Emerson the Journal or some other writing of George Fox. This incident 
is significant, showing as it does, that Emerson’s interest in Fox persisted in 1852. See 
Professor Cadbury’s note in the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association, XXIV, 48-49 
(Spring, 1935). 

Emerson saw Whittier occasionally, at the meetings of the Saturday Club and else- 
where, and a number of letters passed between them, but they were never intimate friends. 
There was too great a gulf between them with respect to intellectual background and 
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the Abolitionist and Feminist® leader whom he met several times in 
later life, and he called her “the flower of Quakerism.”™ 

In 1858 Emerson was lecturing in Philadelphia. Mrs. Mott was 
in the audience, and wrote afterwards to a friend: 


We have been greatly pleased with listening to R. W. Emerson. His 
lecture on “The Law of Success” is full of gems. ... I spoke to Emerson 
after the lecture, thanking him for it; he replied, “I got some leaves out 
of your book,” adding, “from your New Bedford friends.” I remem- 
bered that his mind was enlightened beyond his pulpit ordinances about 
the time of the enlightened Mary Newall’s coming out, and I doubt not 
she had some influence on him. 


This brings us to the last and most important of the Quaker in- 
fluences which in some measure determined the character and direc- 
tion of Emerson’s thought. During the winter of 1833-1834 Emerson 
supplied the pulpit of his cousin, the Reverend Orville Dewey, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in New Bedford. The reason for this 
congregation’s willingness to accept a preacher of Emerson’s heter- 
odox views is significant. As the historian of the church puts it: 


It is doubtful if there was another congregation in New England so 
well prepared to receive Emerson’s message as this one was at that time, 
because of the large influx of liberal Friends that came into it during Dr. 
Dewey’s ten years ministry bringing~so much of their free spirit with 
them. 


There had been a schism in the New Bedford Friends’ Meeting ten 
years before, and the liberal party had seceded in a body, joining 
the Unitarian Church. Among them was Miss Mary Rotch, a 
wealthy Quakeress who had been one of two elders removed from 
office by the Friends’ Meeting in 1824. When asked in England who 
his chief friends in America were, Emerson made this reply: “I find 


habits. For an amusing anecdote illustrating the disparity of their views on the subject 
of prayer, see Albert Mordell, Quaker Militant (Boston, 1933), p. 295. 

In his lecture on “Woman,” he noted that “the Quakers have the honour of having 
first established, in their discipline, the equality of the sexes” (Miscellanies, p. 415). In 
the unpublished lecture on George Fox he gives the Quakers credit for having led the way 
in other humanitarian and reform movements such as Temperance, Pacifism, Prison Re- 
form, the abolition of oaths, and the establishment of freedom of conscience. 

© Journals, VII, 110. 

® Anna D, Hallowell, James and Lucretia Mott (Boston, 1884), p. 385. 

SE, Stanton Hodgin, One Hundred Years of Unitarianism in New Bedford (New Bed- 
ford, 1924), p. 37. This writer adds, with a penetration which we have not met else- 
where: “The transcendentalism that Emerson was proclaiming was intellectualized Quaker- 
ism, pure and simple” (loc. cit.). 
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many among the Quakers. I know one simple old lady in par- 
ticular whom I especially honour. She said to me, ‘I cannot think 
what you find in me which is worth notice? Ah,” continued Emer- 
son, “if she had said yea, and the whole wotld had thundered in 
her ear nay, she would still have said yea.” 

Emerson had many serious conversations with Miss Rotch, and 

was a frequent visitor at her house. It may have been at her home 
that he first became acquainted with the custom to which he refers 
in “Social Aims”: 
It is an excellent custom of the Quakers, if only for a school of manners,— 
the silent prayer before meals. It has the effect to stop mirth, and intro- 
duce a moment of reflection. .After the pause, all resume their usual 
intercourse from a vantage-ground,° 


It is also possible, as M. D. Conway suggests, that it was “the 
vision of Mary Rotch leaving church when the Last Supper was 
to be commemorated which first cast a blight upon that rite in 
Emerson’s eyes." These, of course, are only conjectures, but we 
have positive evidence of his indebtedness to her in respect of her 
religious views, an indebtedness which the student of Emerson can- 
not overlook. 

First, however, it will be necessary to refer to the circumstances 
which surrounded Miss Rotch’s resignation from the Friends’ Meet- 
ing. The New Bedford Friends in 1823 were undergoing a miniature 
schism which foreshadowed the general rift between Liberal (or 


“W, Hale White, “What Mr. Emerson Owed to Bedfordshire,” Athenaeum, No. 2846, 
pp. 602-603 (1882). 

“Tt has traditionally been supposed that Emerson lodged at her house when he came to 
New Bedford to preach. This tradition was founded on Charles T. Congdon’s statement 
(Reminiscences of a Journalist, Boston, 1880, p. 34) that Emerson stayed “in the home of 
a Quaker lady, just below ours.” W. E. Emery, writing in the New Bedford Morning 
Mercury (Jan. 2, 1933, p. 4) on “Emerson’s Home in New Bedford, Mass,” questions the 
accuracy of this tradition, and points out, on the basis of Congdon’s statement, that it is 
more likely that Emerson stayed at the house of Mrs. Deborah Brayton, a Quaker lady 
who kept a boarding house not far from Congdon’s residence. He adds that he has 
authoritative corroboration of his conjecture from an independent source. It is, of course, 
a matter of supreme unimportance; the important thing is that Emerson knew Miss Rotch, 
and profited from his acquaintance with her. 

© Letters and Social Aims, p. 86. 

* Moncure Daniel Conway, Emerson at Home and Abroad (London, 1883), p. 69. 
W. E. Emery (Joc. cit.) denies that Mary Rotch’s example had any influence on Emer- 
son’s refusal to administer the Lord's Supper, stating that his renunciation of the rite had 
taken place two years before he knew her. Mr. Emery overlooks the fact that Emerson 
had preached in New Bedford earlier, in 1827 (Cabot, Memoir, p. 131), and very likely 
had made Miss Rotch’s acquaintance at that time. 
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Hicksite) and Orthodox Friends throughout the country later in the 
decade. The seeds of dissent were planted by the preaching of Mary 
Newhall (or Newall), who came to New Bedford in 1822, and imme- 
diately began to preach advanced doctrines. Her sermons were 
popular with the majority of the Friends, but the conservative 
element among the elders frowned upon her preaching and tried to 
silence her. Among her adherents were Mary Rotch and Elizabeth 
Rodman, themselves elders; and when they went so far as to rise 
and join in her prayers, the inevitable conflict was precipitated. The 
“old lights” finally succeeded in expelling the two ladies from the 
Select Meeting, and, as we have seen, they joined the Unitarian 
Church, together with a number of their supporters.” 

When Emerson was in New Bedford in 1834, he read the ac- 
count of the proceedings against Miss Rotch with great interest. 

I have been much interested lately in the MS Record of the debates 
in the Quaker Monthly Meetings here in 1823, when Elizabeth Rodman 
and Mary Rotch were proposed to be removed from the place of Elders 
for uniting in the prayers of Mary Newhall. I must quote a sentence or 
two from two of these speakers. “February, 1823: M. N. rose in the meet- 
ing and began with, ‘As the stream does not rise higher than the foun- 
tain,’ etc.; spoke of the Mosaic dispensation in which’ the performance of 
certain rituals constituted the required religion; the more spiritual dis- 
pensation of our Saviour; of the advent of Christ; and’the yet more in- 
ward and spiritual dispensation of the present day. These dispensations 
she compared to the progressive stages of the human heart in the work 
of religion, from loving our neighbor as ourselves to loving our enemies, 
and lastly arriving at that state of humility when self would be totally 
abandoned and we could only say, Lord be merciful to me a sinner.”®° 


Knowing that all was grist that came to his mill, one looks for 
a reflection of this passage in Emerson’s published writings. It is 
not far to seek. In his first book, Nature, which he was writing at 
this very time, we find the following: 


The exercise of the Will, or the lesson of power, is taught in every 
event. From the child’s successive possession of his several senses up to 


ix is possible to follow the course of this interesting conflict through the eyes of 
contemporaries. See The Diary of Samuel Rodman, ed. Z. W, Pease (New Bedford, 1927), 
passim; and Life in New Bedford a Hundred Years Ago: A Chronicle of the Social, Reli- 
gious and Commercial History of the Period as Recorded in a Diary Kept by Joseph R. 
Anthony, ed. Z. W. Pease (New Bedford, 1922), passim. x 

© Journals, III, 265-266. Note that he quotes only one of the speakers. Unfortunately 
the MS which he saw has disappeared, so that we are unable to conjecture what other 
speech it was that caught his attention. 
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the hour when he saith, “Thy will be done!” he is learning the secret that 
he can reduce under his will not only particular events but great classes, 
nay, the whole series of events, and so conform all facts to his character.” 


We find the same germinal idea, developed in a different way, in a 
lecture on “War,” delivered in1838: 

War and peace thus resolve themselves into a mercury of the state of 
cultivation. At a certain stage of his progress, the man fights, if he be of 
a sound body and mind. At a certain higher stage, he makes no offensive 
demonstration, but is alive to repel injury, and of an unconquerable heart. 
At a still higher stage, he comes into the region of holiness; passion has 
passed away from him; his warlike nature is all converted into an active 
medicinal principle; he sacrifices himself, and accepts with alacrity weari- 
some tasks of denial and charity; but, being attacked, he bears it and turns 
the other cheek, as one engaged, throughout his being, no longer to the 
service of an individual but to the common soul of all men.” 


There can be little doubt that this conception of successive stages of 
resignation, leading up to complete humility and submission, was 
suggested by the speech of Mary Newhall which he read in the 
Quaker records. 

Returning to Mary Rotch, I will preface my discussion of her 

influence on Emerson by a quotation from the Reverend Orville 
Dewey who knew and admired her: 
Her religious opinions were of the most catholic stamp, and in one re- 
spect they were peculiar. The Friends’ idea of the “inward light” seemed 
to have become with her coincident with the idea of the Author of all 
light; and when speaking of the Supreme Being, she would never say 
“God,” but “that Influence.” That Influence was constantly with her; and 
she carried the idea so far as to believe that it prompted her daily action, 
and decided for her every question of duty.” 


This sense of the indwelling’ presence of God, and of its all- 
sufficiency as a guide to conduct is illustrated by an anecdote which 
Emerson delighted to tell on occasions when the stream of conversa- 
tion threatened to lose itself in the sands of theological debate. A 
little girl had asked Miss Rotch if she might do something. Miss 
Rotch asked her, “What does the voice in thee say?” The child 
disappeared, and presently returned to announce that “the little 


™ Nature, Addresses and Lectures, pp. 39-40. 

a Miscellanies, pp. 166-167. 

"a Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D.D., ed. Mary E. Dewey (Boston, 
1883), p. 68. 
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voice says no.” “That,” said Emerson, “starts the tears to one’s 
eyes." Be that as it may, this theory of the immanence of God 
and of the individual’s private responsibility for his conduct was in 
complete harmony with Emerson’s own views as they were begin- 
ning to take definite form in his mind at this time. 

He questioned her further about her religion, and she unfolded 
to him her extreme doctrine of obedience, a doctrine which was to 
figure in Emerson’s writings to the very last. The long passage in 
the Journals in which he discusses this doctrine is worth quoting in 
full in view of the use which he was later to make of it. 


Pleasantly mingled with my sad thoughts the sublime religion of Miss 
Rotch yesterday. She was much disciplined, she said, in the years of 
Quaker dissension, and driven inward, driven home, to find an anchor, 
until she learned to have no choice, to acquiesce without understanding 
the reason when she found an obstruction to any particular course of 
acting. She objected to having this spiritual direction called an impres- 
sion, or an intimation, or an oracle. It was none of them. It was so 
simple it could hardly be spoken of. It was long, long, before she could 
attain to anything satisfactory.’ She was in a state of great dreariness, 
but she had a friend, a woman, now deceased, who used to advise her to 
dwell patiently with this dreariness and absence, in the confidence that 
it was necessary to the sweeping away of all her dependence upon tradi- 
tions, and that she would finally attain to something better. And when 
she attained a better state of mind, its beginnings were very, very, small. 
And now it is not anything to speak of. She designed to go to England 
with Mr. and Mrs. Farrar, and the plan was very pleasant, and she was 
making her preparations, and the time was fixed, when she conceived a re- 
luctance to go for which she could not see any reason, but which continued; 
and she therefore suspended her purpose, and suffered them to depart 
without her. She said that she had seen reason to think it was best for 
her to have staid at home. But in obeying it, she never felt it of any 
importance that she should know now or at any time what the reasons 
were. But she should feel that it was presumption to press through this 
reluctance and choose for herself. I said it was not so much any par- 
ticular power as a healthful state of the mind; to which she assented 
cordially. I said, it must produce a sublime tranquillity in view of the 
future,—this assurance of higher direction; and she assented.”* 


He goes on, speaking iz propia persona, to find classical antecedents 
for the beliefs of the simple old Quakeress: 


™ Conway, Emerson at Home and Abroad, p. 69. 
* Journals, Ill, 258-259. 
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Can you believe, Waldo Emerson, that you may relieve yourself of 
the perpetual perplexity of choosing, and by putting your ear close to the 
soul, learn always the true way? I cannot but remark how perfectly this 
agrees with the Daemon of Socrates, even in that story which I once thought 
anomalous, of the direction as to the choice of two. roads; and with the 
grand unalterableness of Fichte’s morality. Hold up this lamp and look 
back at the best passages of your life. Once there was choice in the mode, 
but obedience in the thing. In general there has been pretty quiet dbe- 
dience in the main, but much recusancy in the particular. 

“Hamer. -But thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart,—but it is no matter. 

“Horatio. If your mind dislike anything, obey it.” 


This doctrine made a lasting impression upon Emerson. Eight 
years later he still recalled Mary Rotch’s words, for he made this 
note in his Journal: 


Mary Rotch inclined to speak of the spirit negatively and instead of call- 
ing it a light, “an oracle,” “a leading,” she said, “When she would do that 
she should not, she found an objection.”"@ 


The first explicit appearance of this doctrine in his published 
writings (it is present, of course, by implication in “Self-Reliance”) 
is to be found in “Spiritual Laws” in his first volume of essays: 

We need only obey. There is guidance for each of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word. ... 

I say, do not choose; but that is a figure of speech by which I would 
distinguish what is commonly called choice among men, and which is a 
partial act, the choice of the hands, of the eyes, of the appetites, and not a 
whole act of the man.” 


Later on, as this teaching sank deeper into his consciousness, he 
saw it as the necessary bridge between self-reliance and the Over- 
Soul, and in the essay on “Worship” in The Conduct of Life it has 
become inextricably woven into the fabric of his thought: 


And so I think that the last lesson of life, the choral song which rises 
from all elements and all angels, is a voluntary obedience, a necessitated 


% Journals, Ul, 260. 

® Ibid., VI, 280. The negative function which Mary Rotch assigned to the Inner 
Light is not generally characteristic of Quaker belief. The more normal Quaker position 
is that the Light reveals truth and positively leads to action. Emerson, however, regularly 
follows Miss Rotch’s negative definition. In his essay on “Swedenborg” (Representative 
Men, p. 140), he writes, “The illuminated Quakers explained their Light, not as some- 

` what that leads to any action, but it appears as an obstruction to anything unfit.” 
™ Essays, First Series, pp. 139-140. 
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freedom. Man is made of the same atoms as the world is, and he shares 
the same impressions, predispositions, and destiny. When his mind is 
illuminated, when his heart is kind, he throws himself into the sublime 
order, and does, with knowledge, what the stones do by structure.” 


As he grew older, the doctrine of complete acquiescence, which 
Mary Rotch had arrived at only after a long period of self-communion 
and inward struggle, became more and more acceptable to him as a 
rule of life. In “The Sovereignty of Ethics,” printed four years be- 
fore his death, in the North American Review, we find this passage: 


Have you said to yourself ever: “I abdicate all choice, I see that it is 
not for me to interfere. I see that I have been one of the crowd; that I 
have been a pitiful person, because I have wished to be my own master, 
and to dress and order my whole way and system of living. I thought I 
managed it very well. I see that my neighbors think so. I have heard 
prayers, I have prayed even, but I have never until now dreamed that 
this undertaking the entire management of my own affairs was not com- 
mendable. I have never seen, until now, that it dwarfed me. I have not 
discovered, until this blessed ray flashed just now through my soul, that 
there dwelt any power in Nature that would relieve me of my load. But 
now I see.”"® 

Finally, in “Greatness,” one of his very last essays, he enunciated 
the doctrine once more, this time acknowledging its Quaker origin: 


If you have ever known a good mind among the Quakers, you will have 
found that is the element of their faith. As they express it, it might be 
thus: “I do not pretend to any commandment or large revelation, but if 
at any time I form some plan, propose a journey or a course of conduct, 
I perhaps find a silent obstacle in my mind that I cannot account for. 
Very well,—I let it lie, thinking it may pass away, but if it do not pass 
away I yield to it, obey it. You ask me to describe it. I cannot describe 
it. It is not an oracle, nor an angel, nor a dream, nor a law; it is too 
simple to be described, it is but a grain of mustard-seed, but such as it is, 
it is something which the contradiction of all mankind could not shake 
and which the consent of all mankind could not confirm.”® 


This was not the only debt which Emerson owed to Mary Rotch. 
His ideas on the subject of immortality bear the impress of her ripe 
wisdom. 

The Conduct of Life, p. 240. 


™ Lectures and Biographical Sketches, pp. 196-197. 
© Letters and Social Aims, pp. 309-310. 
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My Reason [he wrote in his Journals] is well enough convinced of its 
immortality. It knows itself immortal. But it cannot persuade its down- 
looking brother, the Understanding, of the same. That fears for the cord 
that ties them, lest it break. Hence Miss Rotch affirms undoubtedly, “I 
shall live forever,” and, on the other hand, does not much believe in her 
retaining Personality.** . 


This, essentially, was the final position which he reached in his essay 
on “Immortality,” where he wrote: 


I confess that everything connected with our personality fails, Nature 
never spares the individual; we are always balked of a complete success: 
no prosperity is promised to our self-esteem. We have our indemnity 
only in the moral and intellectual reality to which we aspire. That is 
immortal, and we only through that.®? 


The Quakerism of Mary Rotch must therefore be taken into 
account in any discussion of the influences which contributed to the 
shaping of Emerson’s intellectual viewpoint. Together with his 
reading in the literature of Quakerism and his early personal con- 
tact with the Quaker preacher Edward Stabler, it formed a signif- 
icant strand in the background of ideas out of which his essays 
came. 

There is no need to labor the point. I have no desire to exag- 
gerate the importance of the Quaker influence. Nevertheless, this 
much can safely be asserted: that between 1827 and 1836, when the 
salient ideas which characterize the essays were in the germinal 
state, Emerson was strongly subject to the influence of Quaker 
thought through the three channels which I have enumerated and 
discussed. His receptive mind eagerly assimilated this new body 
of thought. It sank deep into his consciousness, and inevitably col- 
ored all his subsequent thinking. Although the period of direct 
contact was substantially over before the publication of his first book 
in 1836, the interest in Quakerism remained, indelibly engraved on 
his mind, and concretely embedded in his Journals where it could 
fertilize and nourish all his later speculations. 

The doctrines of self-reliance and the Inner Light are, as Emer- 
son himself was aware, only two figures of speech to express the 
same basic concept of individualism;™ and reliance upon self is, in 


® Journals, Il, 398-399. | Letters and Social Aims, pp. 342-343. 
= The essential unity between the central faith of Quakerism and the individualism of 
Emerson comes out clearly in a passage from the Journals in which he records a con- 
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the end, reliance upon God as the Over-Soul made manifest in 
the individual consciousness. Emerson’s “spiritual religion” is en- 
tirely at one with Quakerism in this respect. Religion for him, as 
for George Fox and Mary Rotch, was an intuitive and personal 
experience, completely divorced from traditional forms and author- 
ity.* The central conviction upon which Emerson’s religious views 
were founded is admirably stated in a letter to Solomon Corner of 
Baltimore, written in 1842: 


I count these to be low, sleepy, dark ages of the Soul, only redeemed by 
the unceasing affirmation at the bottom of the heart—like the nightin- 
gale’s song heard all night—that the powers of the Soul are commensurate 
with its needs, all experience to the contrary notwithstanding.™ 


“This way of thinking,” he wrote in the same year, “falling ... on 
prelatical times, made . . . Quakers; and falling on Unitarian and 
commercial times, makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we 
know.”* 


versation with a Qualer acquaintance: “At Harrisburg, [last] April, I met W. L. Fisher. 
The good old Quaker believes in Individualism still: so do I. Fourierism seemed to him 
boys’ play; and so indeed did money; though he frankly admitted how much time he, had 
spent about it: but a vital power in man, identical with that which makes the grass grow, 
and the sweet breeze blow, and which should abolish slavery, and raise the pauper,—that 
he believes in against all experience. So we held sweet counsel together . . .” (Journals, 
VIII, 141-142). William Logan Fisher (1781-1862) was a leader among the Progressive 
Friends and a prominent anti-Sabbatarian writer. 

™ He liked the silent church before the service began better than any preaching (“Self- 
Reliance,” Essays, First Series, p. 71). “It is not in the power of God,” he said, “to make 
a communication of his will to a Calvinist. For to every inward revelation he holds up 
his silly book, and quotes chapter and verse against the Book-Maker and Man-Maker, 
against that which quotes not, but is and cometh. There is a light older than intellect, 
by which the intellect lives and works, always new, and which degrades every past and 
particular shining of itself. This light Calvinism denies, in its idolatry of a certain past 
shining” (Journals, VI, 377). 

® A Letter of Emerson, ed. Willard Reed (Boston, 1934), p. 18. 

% “The Transcendentalist," Nature, Addresses and Lectures, p. 339. 
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OME YEARS ago in looking over a collection of uncatalogued 

books in a Mississippi college library I came upon a small leather- 
bound volume bearing the title Letsure Labors, written by Joseph 
B. Cobb of Longwood, Mississippi, and published by D. Appleton 
in 1858. Never having heard at that time of any Mississippi writers 
except Irwin Russell and Harris Dixon, I opened the book with a 
good deal of curiosity, by chance at a review of Longfellow’s poems, 
and was at once struck with the author’s forceful style, his shrewd 
and strangely un-Victorian judgments of literature, and with one of 
the most remarkable vocabularies of invective I had ever encoun- 
tered. Pursuing my reading, I was soon impressed also with the 
range of learning and the sound scholarship displayed on almost 
every page, and resolved as soon’ as opportunity offered to learn 
more about this uncatalogued Mississippian. For it seemed to me 
that a man with these qualities ought not to be forgotten in a state 
which H. L. Mencken was then declaring had never produced a 
printable manuscript, and that it would be a worthy labor to attempt 
to rescue his memory from an undeserved oblivion. 

Information about Cobb’s life has proved unexpectedly scarce 
and I am by no means satisfied with what I have been able to gather, 
but at least his main dates and principal accomplishments, enough 
to give a brief sketch of his life, are now definitely known. Joseph 
Beckham Cobb was the son of Senator Thomas W. Cobb of Georgia 
and was born near Lexington, Georgia, on April 11, 1819. Senator 
Cobb died in 1830, and Joseph spent the remainder of his boyhood 
and early youth in the home of a maternal uncle. He was educated 
at a locally-famous academy in Willington, South Carolina,’ and at 
the University of Georgia (then known as.Franklin College), where 
he was a member of the class of 1838. Although he unquestionably 

+ When Cobb attended, it was under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Moses Waddell, one 
of the most famous schoolmasters of the South, the teacher of William H. Crawford (Sec- 


retary of the Treasury under Monroe), John C. Calhoun, Hugh Swinton Legaré, and other 
notables of the time. 
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received a thorough education, there is no record of his ever having 
taken a degree” Possibly he withdrew in his senior year, for on 
October 5, 1837, he was married to Miss Almira Clayton, a member 
of a prominent Georgia family whose home was at Athens, the seat 
of the University. The following year, 1838, the young couple 
moved to Noxubee County, Mississippi, where Cobb made heavy 
investments in land and began to lead the life of a prosperous 
planter.’ But in 1844, having been offered a position as editorial 
writer on the Columbus Whig, he sold his holdings in Noxubee 
County for twenty-five thousand dollars and removed to Columbus, 
investing his funds in a large tract of fertile prairie land near the 
present village of Bent Oak, about eight miles west of Columbus. 

His duties as editor, even if they were continued for any length 
of time, seem not to have been very exacting, for he soon left the 
town of Columbus and made his home at his plantation. Begin- 
ning with this removal, Cobb divided his time among three pur- 
suits: politics, literature, and the management of his plantation. In 
view of his early death at the age of thirty-nine, his accomplish- 
ments, considered as a whole, bespeak a man of far more than av- 
erage ability. Certainly his affairs at his plantation home, which he 
named “Longwood,” continued to prosper, for at his death in 1858. 
he was possessed of fifteen hundred acres of fine land and over a 
hundred slaves, his entire holdings being valued at $117,000.* His 
children, of whom he had four, three boys and a girl, were educated 
by private tutors, and his two oldest sons had been entered in col-. 
leges in Georgia and Virginia. Like most well-to-do families of the 
section, the Cobbs, during the fifties, paid frequent visits to Mobile 
and New Orleans and purchased large bills of goods, on which, in 
addition to the necessaries of plantation life, such luxuries as im- 
ported clothing, silver plate, musical instruments, and French wines 
figured rather prominently. 

The Library of Southern Literature, XV, 88, is no doubt in error in speaking of Cobb 
as a graduate of the University of Georgia. 

? Cobb inherited a comfortable fortune from his father and from his great-grandfather, 
Thomas Cobb, a gentleman who outlived both his children and his grandchildren and died 
in 1832 at the extreme age of one hundred and, twenty years (see Lucian Lamar Knight's 
Georgia's Landmarks and Legends). From him Joseph inherited eighteen slaves and other 
valuable property. 

* Probate Court Records, Lowndes County Court House, Columbus, Mississippi. Cobb 


died intestate and his affairs were until 1869 in the hands of two administrators, one of 
whom was Judge George R. Clayton, his brother-in-law. 
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_ But in political life, in spite of his forceful and eloquent speeches,” 
Cobb’s achievements fell short of his ambitions, partly, no doubt, 
because he remained true to the high-minded but moribund Whig 
group and consistently refused to have anything to do with the re- 
organized Democratic party and its strong leanings toward seces- 
sion. He was, to be sure, a slave-owner, and often expressed his 
loyalty to the state and to the South; but, like Alexander H. Stephens 
of Georgia and James Louis Petigru of South Carolina, he was de- 
voted to the idea of a strong and indissoluble union.® His abilities, 
however, did win him at least & measure of political recognition, 
even though the majority of the voters opposed his sentiments. He 
served a term or two in the State Senate; was a Whig delegate to the 
Nashville Convention called to protest against the Wilmot Proviso 
and to devise means of resistance should it be made law; and in 1851 
was a delegate from Lowndes County to the State Convention, as- 
sembled by Governor Quitman to ratify the Compromise of 1850." 
His most important effort was made in 1853, when he ran for Con- 
gress on an independent ticket against the Democrat William Barks- 
dale. The state was already preponderantly Democratic, and this, 
together with Barksdale’s own popularity, made Cobb’s race a rather 
hopeless one from the first. And so it proved at the end, for Barks- 
dale was easily elected.* Certainly by this time Cobb must have 
recognized that he need expect no political advancement unless he 
threw in his lot with the rising party, but it is to his credit that he 
remained true to his convictions and never compromised with the 
Democrats. Indeed just a few weeks before his death, in a letter 
written from a sick bed, he was urging a political friend in Colum- 
bus to “strike one more blow at the Behemoth Democracy.” 

Cobb’s claim to remembrance as a man of letters rests upon only 
three volumes: one novel, The Creole: A Story of the Siege of New 


*I have found only one man who has any personal recollection of Cobb—Colonel C. L. 
Lincoln of Columbus, a Confederate veteran ninety-two years of age. As a boy of twelve 
Colonel Lincoln heard Cobb deliver several addresses and remembers him as a man of 
‘splendid platform presence and a polished speaker, although, he adds, he was sometimes 
considered a little over the heads of his auditors. 

° See his essay “Union or Disunion” in Leisure Labors. 

*Cleo Hearon, Mississippi and the Compromise of 1850 (University, Miss.), p. 217. 

This was the same Barksdale who in 1856 accompanied Preston Brooks of South Car- 
olina when Brooks made his famous attack on Charles Sumner, Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and beat him into insensibility with a walking cane. Barksdale was later a dis- 
tinguished Confederate soldier, rose to the rank of Brigadier General, and was killed at 
Gettysburg on July 2, 1863. 

? Lowndes County Probate Court Records. 
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Orleans (A. Hart, Philadelphia, 1850); one collection of essays and 
sketches, Mississippi Scenes (A. Hart, Philadelphia, 1851); and one 
volume of literary reviews and appraisals, Leisure Labors (D. Apple- 
ton, New York, 1858). The first of these, the novel, is a highly- 
imitative work showing a combination of influences—that of the 
Gothic romancers, of Sir Walter Scott, and rather strongly of By- 
ron’s Eastern tales. In fact, the writing of the novel was probably 
inspired by a note to The Corsair in which Byron cited an exploit 
of the American pirate Lafitte to lend plausibility to some of the 
actions he had attributed to his hero Conrad. The setting of the 
novel is in New Orleans during the winter of 1814-1815, when the 
British were advancing on the city, and the historical parts deal prin- 
cipally with the action of Lafitte’s pirate band in accepting Governor 
Claiborne’s pardon on the condition that they help defend the city. 
against the British. 

But the chief interest is a romantic one. A diie heroine of 
gentle birth, Adele Lavaret, has fallen in love with a handsome 
young man of the town, Henri La Sassuriere, who later proves to 
be one of the pirates (or corsairs, as Cobb calls them) and Lafitte’s 
trusted lieutenant. Adele’s father is outraged at. this disclosure and 
forces her into.a marriage with a commonplace young man of the 
town. in order to protect her good name. In the meantime Henri 
has learned his true identity. We are now told that he had been 
captured by the pirates as an infant and that he is really a marquis 
and the heir to large estates in France. He goes to France to secure 
his possessions and on his return to New Orleans finds Adele the 
wife of another and hysterical from grief. She dies at their first 
meeting, which takes place at a lonely spot on the shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, and after placing a kiss on her cold brow the young 
marquis again takes ship for France. 

It is clear from The Creole and from his few other narrative at- 
tempts that Cobb was not highly gifted as a writer of fiction. His 
plots are involved and difficult, his characters conventional to the 
point of being mere shadows, and his style, in contrast to that of 
the essays and critical articles, discursive and rambling and too 
-highly ornamented. No doubt he recognized that he would never 
distinguish himself in this form of composition, for he attempted no 
more novels and soon abandoned the writing of stories altogether." 


X After a wide search I have been able ta locate only one copy of The Creole, that of 
the Library of Congress. 
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The Mississippi Scenes, as the title suggests, was inspired by the 
success of A. B. Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes of fifteen years earlier, 
but as if to forestall any charge of imitation Cobb affectionately dedi- 
cates his volume to Longstreet as to a personal friend™ and disclaims 
any attempt at imitation or competition. The works indeed are 
quite dissimilar in tone and treatment of material and resemble each 
other only in that they both deal with local scenes and characters 
in a humorous and semi-realistic way. Had the similarity of titles 
not suggested the comparison, Addison or Goldsmith would more 
probably have been thought of as Cobb’s models.” 

The author begins his book with a mild Sir Roger de Coverley 
paper on “Sunday Morning in Columbus,” in which he describes a 
Methodist service rather sympathetically while taking the occasion 
to tell us that he is no churchman himself, but passes on in the sec- 
ond essay to a livelier topic—a humorous description of the profes- 
sional bill collectors who lurked about the streets and made life dif- 
ficult for unfortunate debtors. Of the remaining essays one describes 
the ludicrous experiences of a country law student who attempted 
without sufficient preparation to take part in the elegant social life 
of Columbus and reported. for a social engagement at six o’clock in 
the evening, instead of at nine, when the festivities began. His culti- 
vated host sat on the front porch with him for three hours, and 
throughout the evening palliated his mistakes as much as possible. 
Nevertheless, the bumpkin succeeded in making himself an object 
of. merriment for the entire party. Another, perhaps the best essay 
in the book, is a realistic account of a political! barbecue, at which it 
was distinctly understood, Cobb explains, that 


Calm, dispassionate argument, sound reason, and a candid exposition of 
the principles which separated the two parties were to be totally expur- 
gated and eschewed. The discussion was not to be hampered by such 
useless supererogations; the people would not listen; the occasion would 


< ™ Both Cobb's father and father-in-law had been personal friends of Longstreet in 
Georgia, and Cobb seems to have renewed the family friendship when Longstreet came to 
Mississippi as President of the State University at Oxford in 1849. 

* As is generally known, the literary masters of the eighteenth century continued to 
be read and to inspire imitators in the more provincial sections of the South almost down 
to modern times. To what extent the humor and so-called realism of such writers as 
Longstreet, Joseph G. Baldwin, W. T. Thompson, and others was autochthonous and to’ 
what extent merely a continuation and development of eighteenth-century tendencies is a 
subject upon which literary historians are not yet in agreement. Mississippi Scenes was 
reviewed briefly but favorably in the Southern Literary Messenger, XVII, 584 (Sept., 1851) 
and in De Bow’s Review, X, 600 (May, 1851). 
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be lost to both candidates. In fact, I discovered that all of each party, who, 
from previous discussion, had been found able to scold the loudest, quar- 
rel the fiercest, abuse the soundest, and who possessed the art of speaking 
the longest-without coming to the point at issue, were the favored cham- 
pions of the debate. 


The occasion“was much enlivened, says Cobb, by the presence of “a 
raw Irishman, a well-digger by trade, who swore lustily, when ques- 
tioned, ‘that he had niver heard of any Prisidint but Andhrew Mc- 
Jackson, and he meant to vote for him, dead or alive, as sure as 
swate Jesus was crucified.’” As might have been expected, every- 
body went home as firmly determined as the Irishman to support 
the candidate he had already decided upon before attending the 
barbecue. 

Three slight narratives which approach the short story in tech- 
nique and which deserve passing mention comprise most of the rest 
of the volume. The first of these, “A Legend of Black Creek,” re- 
lates how a practical joker preyed upon the superstitious fears of a 
simple-minded farm laborer to drive him out of the country, and is 
too strongly reminiscent of “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” The 
second, “The Bride of Lick-the-Skillet,” is‘a rather incongruous pro- 
duction, combining poetical descriptions of natural beauty with 
boisterous horse-play and some very broad humor. In fact, there are 
two or three episodes in it that verge about as closely on the improper 
as anything I have ever read in American literature of the period. 
The final narrative has nothing to do with Mississippi scenes but 
was put in the book, Cobb tells us, merely because it was founded 
on an incident in the life of one of his ancestors. This sketch had 
achieved recognition to the extent of having been published in Peter- 
son’s National Magazine for October, 1848, but it also is of no great 
literary merit, merely relating how a strong-minded woman of the 
Revolution braved the British General Tarleton and protected her 
husband’s property. 

As the work of a young and inexperienced writer, Mississippi 
Scenes, it must be acknowledged, shows much promise and at times 
evidence of real ability; but it is only in Letsure Labors, written for 
the most part seven years later and on entirely different subjects, that 
we find Cobb exhibiting the qualities that most entitle him to re- 
membrance. For in this book the vacillations in style, the obvious 
experiments in subject matter, and the self-conscious and rather 
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forced humor that had marked so much of his earlier efforts, dis- 
appear; and having found the best field for displaying his talents, 
the author comes forward with a new tone of confidence and au- 
thority in his voice. The volume is made up of five literary reviews, 
or rather essays on recent books—Memoir, Correspondence, Miscel- 
_lanies, from the Papers of Thomas Jefferson; Macaulay’s History of ` 
England; The Life of William H. Crawford; N. P. Willis’s Poems 
Sacred, Passionate, Humorous; and Longfellow’s Poems—and of two 
essays on political subjects—“Slavery and the Slave Trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and “Union or Disunion.” 

The review of the Jefferson volume is really an extended essay 
on Jefferson’s philosophy of government, and the mention of the 
book at the first seems to have been merely a pretext for launching 
into a criticism and evaluation of the Great Democrat’s career. 
Staunch Whig that he was, Cobb regarded Jefferson’s entire political 
system with the utmost abhorrence, and the essay soon becomes a - 
spirited diatribe against the man and what Cobb considered to be 
his dangerous heresies. His revolutionary doctrine of the right of 
armed resistance to constituted authority Cobb believed Jefferson 
had learned in France during his residence there, along with other: 
pernicious Jacobin principles, and the results of the evil influences 
he had introduced into American political life were plainly to be 
seen in the despotism of Andrew Jackson. On one subject of some 
literary interest, however, Cobb did express an emphatic judgment, - 
and this was the part Jefferson took in writing the Declaration of 
Independence. After deprecating the popular belief that Jefferson 
wrote the entire document alone and unassisted, Cobb proceeds to 
give the following account of its composition: 

The original draught was, doubtless, prepared by Jefferson, unassisted, 
and without much consultation. But the original was vastly mutilated 
and cut down by the severer pens of Adams and Franklin, and parts of 
paragraphs supplied anew, particularly by the latter. It was changed both 
as to phraseology and sentiment, and materially improved in point of 
taste. These facts will be apparent to anyone who will examine closely 
the facsimile of the original copy appended to the Memoir of the book 
now under review. As it was first prepared, there was an unseasonable 
preponderance of high-sounding Johnsonian verbosity without the pal- 
liation of its elegance. It abounded with repetitious and unmeaning 
sententiousness in some parts, while paragraphs and sentences were pro- 
longed to an extent that might have startled Lord Bolingbroke himself, 
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who, however, would have missed the grace and polish of his own didac- 
tic periods. 

The review of Macaulay's History of England is not only. more 
concerned with literary qualities but is also more interesting, and in 
addition is full of instances of Cobb’s forthright and unconventional 
judgment. His indifference to popular clamor is nowhere better 
brought out, for Macaulay’s History was at this time exceeded in 
popularity only by some of the novels of Sir Walter Scott. But with 
his wide background of reading in the scholarly historians, Cobb, 
. while allowing much to Macaulay’s very real abilities, nevertheless 
is impatient with his romanticism and love of the sensational, as 
well as with the strong coloring of Presbyterian partiality and Whig 
politics that suffuse the entire work. And after pointing to the 
austerity, terseness, impartiality, and profound philosophy of such 
historians as Hallam, Robertson, and Hume, he warns Macaulay 
that he “must not expect, when the ‘hurly-burly’s done,’ and when 
the buoyant emotions of curiosity . . . shall give place to the calm 
and sober reflux of uncaptivated judgment, to sit unchallenged by 
the side of the great historians.” Nor can he expect a favorable 
verdict on the too sprightly and inappropriate style in which he has 
chosen to express himself, for of this Cobb says specifically: 

Diffuseness of style, sparkling sentences, entertaining and brilliant 
episodes, occasional and tasteful metaphors, will do well in romance, and 
it is mainly in romance that such things are looked for by the refined 
lovers of literature. In a work of history these all, in our humble judg- 
ment, are both distasteful and sadly out of place, especially if the author’s 
ambition is directed less to ephemeral popularity and to the desire for 
speedy profits, than to a lasting fame and a lofty place among historians 
who will be read in after ages as reliable for authority and reference, as 
well as for useful instruction. We shall be much deceived if the brilliant 
and gifted author of the work here before us does not experience the 
truth of the above remarks before many years will have passed. 


If Cobb could find so much to deprecate in the works of as 
strong a writer as Macaulay, it would certainly not be expected that 
the amiable but not highly-gifted Nathaniel Parker Willis would 
lightly escape. And indeed the review of the Sacred Poems is about 
as devastating a piece of criticism and as complete a deflation of an 
over-puffed literary reputation as Francis Jeffrey, Henry Brougham, 
or any of the modern debunking school could produce. Cobb 
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‘descends to correcting grammar, points out wretchedly conceived 
and unimaginative similes, quotes long passages to show unpleasant 
repetition of words and tame descriptions, and makes use of such 
expressions as “awkward,” “inexpressive,” “commonplace,” “slug- 
gish composition,” and “insipid” on almost every page. He objects, 
to give an instance of his method, to the opening lines of “Jephthah’s 
Daughter”: 
She stood before her father’s gorgeous tent, 


and says it reminds him of the opening lines of Mrs. Hemans’s 
“Casabianca”: l 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 


or of the old nursery song: 
Lord Lovell he stood at his castle gate. 


And he declares the line: 


Her lips ere parted like the cleft 
Of a pomegranate blossom, 


to be inappropriate and ridiculous, first, because the word “cleft” is 
an inadmissible expression, suggesting rocks and not blossoms, and 
again because a woman’s parted lips do not in the least resemble an 
open pomegranate blossom, as Mr. Willis would know if that par- 
ticular flower were native to Maine and New York, where he had 
spent his life. z 

` But in spite of the harsh and bitter tone in which a great part 
of the review is expressed, Cobb wished the reader to know that he 
was not so much concerned with N. P. Willis as an individual as 
with the type he represented, and especially with the literary con- 
ditions in America that allowed such a type to flourish and win rec- 
ognition. As a man seriously interested in American letters and 
concerned for the honor of his country in, all fields of endeavor, he 
could only deplore the seeming sterility of American writers, the 
impotence of their creative impulses, the paralysis of their imag- 
inative faculties, and seek for the cause. That cause he found, not 
in lack of native ability, nor in lack of interest and ambition, but in 
nothing more or less than the state of the international copyright 
laws. American writers, Cobb explains, are usually too poor to work 
for nothing, and when they offer their works for publication at a 
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fair price they are told by the publishers that English works of equal 
merit can be secured for nothing at all, or merely by purchasing one 
volume of a book already brought out in England. 

This state of affairs Cobb attributed to the selfishness of the 
American publishing houses, who, he thought, vigorously opposed 
all attempts at copyright legislation. And he adds pointedly: 

We mean to be understood as endeavoring to demonstrate that we 
Americans owe all our literary discouragement to Anglo-American pub- 
lishers, An American journal or review, high-toned and able in char- 
acter, is necessarily very expensive, because its contributors must, in 
general, be well paid. But an Anglo-American publisher, who refuses 
high-toned American productions, which are protected by law, and casts 
his bait for British writers who have no copyright privileges in our midst, 
is at no expense save that of his paper and type. ... Thus is America 
made the slave of England, literarily, not for want of equal talent on the 
part of her writers, but from the selfish policy of large and influential 
publishers. 


From this cause, he concludes, has sprung the sickly ascendency of 
such poetry as that of Willis and his numerous confrères. He 
and his kind are almost entirely the result of magazine puffing, for 
the proprietor of a magazine, wishing to intermingle a certain 
amount of agreeable light reading with the more serious concerns 
of his publication—fashion plates, engravings, learned discussions of 
trousseaus, etc.—engages a number of second-rate young writers to 
produce stories and poems, and after a time selects one of them for 
a systematic course of puffing. Then the editorial clamor begins, 
and weeks and months are consumed in crying up a young man of 
quite moderate ability as “a newly-discovered genius,” “the equal of 
Walter Scott,” “the American Tom Moore,” and “a fast-rising and 
world-eclipsing poet.” The readers of the magazine, while aston- 
ished at their own obtuseness in not recognizing sooner the merits 
of this genius, from having the information constantly dinned into 
their ears, finally acquiesce in the proposition that a great American 
poet has appeared. By such venal devices do the Anglo-American 
publishers increase the circulation of their magazines, while at the 
same time they are turning out pirated English books by the thou- 
sands and denying American writers of sound ability any hearing. 

With Longfellow, then at the height of his reputation and the 
recipient of perhaps too much uncritical admiration from reviewers 
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on both sides. of the Atlantic, Cobb adopted a tone no less severe, 
although his method of approach was a quite different one. Here 
he began by deploring, in terms curiously like those of Louis Unter- 
meyer and other modern devotees of “indigenous” poetry, the fact 
that American poets, in spite of the wealth of literary material and 
the many challenging subjects available to them on this continent, 
had chosen almost to a man to write in the modes and forms already 
worn threadbare by Europeans. Our prose writers, notably Pres- 
cott, Irving, and Cooper, to be sure had made good use of American 
themes and had immortalized great parts of our early history, but 
no poet had yet preferred suit to their enviable fame. On the 
contrary: 


Our rhymers are full of every other kind of poetry save that which 
is open to them. They are eternally inditing silly verses about every-day 
silly things—are lavishing pretty words in the sickly attempt to retouch 
and embellish Scriptural incidents—making sonnets about flowers, and 
cigar-girls, and pigeon-nests; or else, like Mr. Longfellow, are running. a 
wild-goose chase to catch up insipid fragments of German or Swedish 
verse, for which the reading portion of their countrymen care about as 
much as they care for a translation of Merlin, or a reprint of Henry the 
Eighth’s Defense of the Roman Church. 


After these general remarks Cobb descends to particulars, and 
the first of these is that Longfellow has no native poetical ability, 
none of the imaginative fire that marks the born poet. He is merely 
a college professor turned topsy-turvy by a poetical mania, seduced 
by incautious self-admiration and the flattery of weak friends. “On 
no other ground,” states Cobb, “can we account for Mr. Longfel- 
low’s poetical adventuring. No one can doubt but that he is a man 
of practical sense, of very considerable talent, and of high and en- 
viable attainments as a scholar; yet we see the strong evidence of 
nature’s inconsistency in his condescension to father poems that 
might have graced the Dunciad.” Again, the prevailing solemnity 
and constant moralizing of Longfellow’s verse are very far from be- 
ing to Cobb’s taste. In one place the Voices of the Night is character- 
ized as “sicklied over with the snuffling cant of the conventicle, 
sometimes bordering on a sort of versified litany or Te Deum.” And 
finally the translations and the use of foreign meters for English 
verse Cobb regards as unpoetical and “soulless,” as barren of poetical 
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impulse as the bleak hills and ungenial soil of the Northern Euro- 
pean lands whence Longfellow had drawn them. 

Before leaving Longfellow, however, Cobb singles out a number 
of separate poems for comment. The “Psalm of Life” in his opin- 
ion is “dull and commonplace, full of examples of bad taste and 
bad grammar.” “Footsteps of Angels” is “insipid, lifeless, unorig- 
inal, with its moiety of soft sentiment smothered in a congealed mass 
of stale, shilly-shally rhymes.” “The Grave,” “purporting to have 
been rendered from the Anglo-Saxon,” is “nothing else than gibber- 
ish—a sort of jabbering incantation that makes one involuntarily 
couple with the most solemn of subjects a feeling of ridicule.” “The 
Children of the Lord’s Supper,” “disentombed from a Swedish lit- 
erary charnel-house,” is “prolix, drawling stuff, full of stale, puling 
verbality.” Evangeline is “excessively dull, stiff, and tiresome, more 
apt to induce a comfortable siesta than to excite admiration.” For 
only two productions in the entire two-volume edition of Longfel- 
low’s poems can he find a word of praise. “The Skeleton in Armor” 
he admits to be “well-conceived, not altogether without either merit 
‘or extrinsic interest,” and “The Spanish Student” to be “piquant, 
racy, full of spirit and vivacity—never rising, perhaps, into the pow- 
erful, yet never falling into the commonplace.” 

The Longfellow review is the last of the literary essays in the 
book, the remaining two being on political subjects; and it may be 
profitable to inquire at this point whence Cobb had derived his lit- 
erary standards and why his judgments of his contemporaries were 
so uncompromisingly severe. The explanation most likely to occur 
is that sectional and political feeling played a large part in forming 
his opinions, and of course it cannot be denied that his attitude to- 
ward Jefferson was in large part the result of political difference. 
Yet his judgment of Macaulay’s History was not one likely to have 
been swayed by either political or sectional feeling and; moreover, 
was one in which most modern critics would concur. And, still 
more to the point, it can be mentioned that he treated the career of 
William H. Crawford, a Georgian of Cobb’s own group and his 
father’s political idol, in a most impartial and critical way. After 
the Mexican War most Southerners had come to regard New Eng- 
land as their implacable foe, but it is by no means clear that Cobb’s 
opinion of Willis and Longfellow as literary men had anything to 
do with the mere fact that they were New Englanders. 
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Perhaps a truer explanation has already been, suggested. As fre- 
quent quotations and allusions throughout his works clearly show, 
Cobb was widely read in the standard eighteenth-century authors 
—historians, poets, novelists, philosophers, and essayists—and had 
perhaps so caught the spirit of the: preceding age as to render 
it difficult for him to sympathize with the new tendencies that 
had made themselves felt in his own. It is a truism that men reared 
on the principles of an earlier age find little to condone in their 
own, and consequently when Cobb is not denouncing and exco- 
riating, he is quoting Hume and Hallam to Macaulay, and Pope, 
Goldsmith, and Horace to Willis and Longfellow. 

But even this, while probably true as far as it goes, is not the 
complete explanation of Joseph B. Cobb. There was something in 
the nature of the man himself that made him a dissenter from the 
complacent and popular beliefs of his time; and no matter when or 
where he might have lived, he would probably have found himself 
in opposition to the majority of his countrymen. The English- 
speaking race, for the good of its soul, has been prolific of just such 
rebels, and almost every generation has had its Thomas Paine, its 
Ambrose Bierce, its Brann the Iconoclast, or its H. L. Mencken. 
But Cobb was no mere iconoclast or rebel by profession. He was a 
man of high ideals and of resolute and independent mind, and 
hardly a better proof can be given of this than the following quota- 
tion from his essay on “Union or Disunion,” probably his last words 
to see publication: 

Fellow Citizens, I am unable to see anything so ominous in the pres- 
ent aspect of our national affairs as will authorize us to go about banding 
and marshalling the States for a crusade against the action of the General 
Government—especially under the lead of such Hotspurs as I perceive to 
be at the head of the resistant forces. I am a Southerner by birth and 
education—a Southerner in pride of land and in feeling—a Southerner in 

` interest, and by every tie which can bind mortal man to his native clime; 
and I shall abide the destinies of the South. But I venerate the Fed- 
eral Constitution. I love the Union. I love the first for its beneficent 
protecting influence and power; I love the last for its proud and glorious 
association with all that is dear to an American heart. 


There can be little doubt that if the destinies of the South had been 
in the hands of men of Cobb’s temper of mind during the mid- 
nineteenth century the history of that section would have been a 
far different and perhaps a far happier one. 


JOHN AND ANN COTTON, OF “QUEEN'S 
CREEK,” VIRGINIA 


JAY B. HUBBELL 
Duke University 


OME American critics have given very high praise to the anon- 

ymous seventeenth-century poem, “Bacon’s Epitaph, Made by 
His Man.” Professor W. P. Trent, for example, has said of it: 
..in this epitaph we have what is in all probability the single poem in 
any true sense—the single product of sustained poetic art—that was writ- 
ten in America for a hundred and fifty years after the settlement of 
Jamestown. The twenty-two couplets would not have made Andrew 
Marvell blush could he have been taxed with writing them. It is the 
irony of fate that this devoted follower, who in a more favourable environ- 
ment might have added another name to the galaxy of Restoration poets, 
should have left behind him not only no other traceable verses, but not 
even an ascertainable name. 


The poem appears in a manuscript account of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion—apparently written by a contemporary of Nathaniel Bacon— 
generally known as “The Burwell Papers.” Congressman William 
A. Burwell, of Virginia, who sent the manuscript to his fellow- 
Congressman, Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, wrote to the latter, 
December 20; 1812, that the manuscript “was found among the 
papers of the late Capt. Nathaniel Burwell, of King William 
County.” Captain Burwell had procured it from “an old and re- 
spectable family of the Northern Neck of Virginia.” Quincy sent 
the manuscript—which lacks both opening and closing pages—to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, which printed it in its Collections 
for 1814” and again more fully and accurately in 1866° under the 
title “The History of Bacon’s and Ingram’s Rebellion.” After the 
second printing, the manuscript was placed in the keeping of the 
Virginia Historical Society. “The Burwell Papers” have been re- 
printed several times, and the poem many times. 


7W. P. Trent, 4 History, of American Literature, 1607-1865 (1903), pp. 22-23. More 
recently Louis Untermeyer has written: “The poem itself is one of the noblest anonymous 
elegies we possess. . . . It is a pity, and something of an irony, that the author of our 
first indubitable poem must remain unknown” (American Poetry from the Beginning to 
Whitman, New York, 1931, p. 64). ; 

"Mass. Hist, Soc. Collections, Second Series, I, 27-80. Burwell’s letter to Quincy is 
given on p. 27. 

3 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, IX, 299-342 (Aug., 1866). The earlier text had con- 
tained many errors (bid., IX, 298). My quotations are from the 1866 text. 
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The findings reported in the present article were reached by fol- 
lowing up a clue contained in a footnote in Moses Coit Tyler’s A 
History of American Literature, 1607-1765, published as long ago as 
1878. After quoting “this noble dirge,” Tyler asks: “Who was there 
in Virginia two hundred years ago with the genius and the literary 
practice to write these masterly verses? They alone shed splendor 
upon the intellectual annals of Virginia for the seventeenth cen- 
tury.”* Only in his footnote does Tyler suggest a clue to the author- 
ship of “The Burwell Papers.” Apparently it did not occur to him 
that the author of the prose narrative might also be the author of 
the poem. The footnote reads in part: 


The authorship of these interesting manuscripts is still a matter of con- 
jecture. My own opinion is that they were written by one Cotton, of 
Acquia Creek, husband of Ann Cotton, and author of a letter written 
from Jamestown, June 9,. 1676, printed in Force, Hist. Tracts, I, No. 9. 
For this opinion, which I suppose to be new, the reasons cannot be given 
here.” 


The first volume of Peter Force’s Tracts pe Other Papers, Re- 
lating Principally to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the 
Colonies in North America, . . . (Washington, D. C., 1836) contains 
four items relating to Bacon’s Rebellion, “The Burwell Papers” being 
No. 11. M. C. Tyler’s footnote refers to Cotton’s letter “To his Wife 
A. C. at Q. Creek,” which is appended to another narrative of > 
Bacon’s Rebellion in Force’s. Tracts. This narrative—to which Tyler 
makes no reference—is “An Account of Our Late Troubles in Vir- 
ginia. Written in 1676, by Mrs. An. Cotton, of Q. Creeke,” which 
Force had reprinted from Thomas Ritchie’s Richmond Enquirer of 
September 12, 1804. M. C. Tyler must have observed certain 

“Tyler, op. cit., I, 80. 

5 Ibid., I, 79-80 n. It was Moses Coit Tyler's footnote that stimulated me to make the 
present study. It was not until later that I discovered that Lawrence Wroth and Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler had both commented upon the authorship of “The Burwell Papers.” 
Twenty-five years ago L. G. Tyler referred casually to “John Cotton, who wrote the his- 
tory of Bacon's Rebellion” (“Notes from the Records of York County,” William and Mary 

College Quarterly Historical Magazine, First Series, XXII, 75, Oct, 1913). Two years later 
L. G. Tyler had decided on the basis of internal evidence that Ann, the wife of John Cot- 
ton, was the author of “The Burwell Papers” (Encyclopedia of Virginie Biography, 1915, 
I, 218).—It should be noted that Cotton lived on’ Queen’s Creek in York County and not, 
as Moses Coit Tyler supposed, on Acquia Creek in Stafford County over a hundred miles 
away. 

My quotations are from the text of the Enquirer. On September 1 and 5, 1804, the 


Enquirer had printed the account of Bacon's Rebellion written by T. M. The following 
editorial headnote was prefixed to Mrs. Cotton's narrative: “We this day offer to our 
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stylistic resemblances between Cotton’s fragmentary letter and “The 
Burwell Papers.” In fact, Tyler’s quotations leave the reader in no 
doubt on this point. If he carefully compared “The Burwell Papers” 
with Mrs. Cotton’s narrative, he must have perceived that her ac- 
count ‘is little more than a condensation of his or else his narrative 
is an expansion of hers.” Whole phrases are borrowed by one or the 
other. One often—if we may trust the Enquirer text—follows the 
other’s erratic spelling. The sequence of events in both narratives 
is the same, and her dates and estimates of numbers seldom vary 
from his. Two examples must suffice here: 


“The Burwell Papers” 


John and Ann Cotton, of “Queen's Creek,” Virginia 


Ann Cotton 


Haueing [made] this resalution, 
and destroyed all things in the fort, 
that might be servisable to the Eng- 
lish, they [the Indians] bouldly, 
undiscovered, slip through the 
Leagure (lcaveing the English to 
prossecute the seige, as Schogin’s 
wife brooded the eggs that the Fox 
had suck’d) in the passing of which 
‘they knock’d ten men o’ th head, 
who lay carelessly asleep in there 
way.” 

This strange and unexpected 
news put him [Bacon], and som 
with him, shrodely to there trumps, 
beleveing that a few such deales, 


readers the second manuscript account of Bacon’s rebellion. 
There is nothing in the entire letter or in the 


shall at present make no observation. 


For the Indians haveing in the 
darke, slipt through the Legure, 
and in there passage knock’d 10 of 
the beseigers on the head, which 
they found fast a-sleep, leaveing the 
rest to prosecute the Seige (as 
Scoging’s Wife brooding the Eggs 
which the Fox had suck’d) they 
resolved to imploy there liberty 
in avenging there Commissionres 
blood, . . 3 


This strange newes put him, and 
those with him, shrodly to there 
Trumps, believeing that a few such 
Deales or shufles (call them which 


On this antique tract we 


extract from the other letter we publish in this day’s paper or in the remaining letters 
which treat of other very different topics; in fact there is nothing on the face of any part 
of the manuscript, which is sufficient to explain the character of its author. The Editor 
will even reserve the communication of the means by which he himself obtained this man- 
uscript, until he has had an opportunity of subjoining all that he can gather of its history 
from the gentleman, who originally transmitted it to his friend in Richmond, and whom 
he expects to see in this city during the sitting of the Chancery Court.” The Chancery 
Court met in Richmond during the closing days of September, but I have found no fur- 
ther mention of the manuscript in the Enquirer in the fall of 1804. 

“ As early as 1860 Charles Campbell called attention to the resemblance between the 
two narratives: “This account [“The Burwell Papérs’] is evidently in the main, if not 
altogether, by the same hand with the letter bearing the signature of Mrs. Ann Cotton. 
Several passages are identical” (History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, 
Philadelphia, 1860, p. 286 n.). 7 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 300. 

° Enquirer, Sept. 12, 1804, p. 2. Since the whole of Mts. Cotton’s narrative appears 
on this page (her husband's letter runs over on p. 3), further footnote references to it will 
be omitted. 
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or shuffles (call them which you 
please) might quickly ring the 
cards, and game too, out of his 
hand. He perceued that he was 
falne (like the corne betwene the 
stones) so that if he did not looke 
the better about him, he might 
chance to be ground to powder. 
[Sentence omitted.] He did see 
that there was an abseluted neces- 
sity of destroying the Indians, for 
the prisarvation of the English, and 
that there was som care to be taken 
for his owne and soulders safety, 
otherways that worke must be ill 
don, where the laberours are mad 
criples, and compeld, insteade of a 
sword, to betake them selues to a 
_¢{rujtch. It vext him to the hért 
(as he was heard to say) f[o]r to 
thinke, that while he was a hunt- 
ing Wolves, Tygers and Foxis, 
which dayly destroyed our ha[r]m- 
less Sheep and Lambfs,] that hee, 
and those with him, should be per- 
sued in the re[are], with a full 
crye, as a more salvage or no less 
rave[nous] beast. But to put all 
out of doubt, and himselfe into... 
gree of safety since he could not 
tell but that som [whom] he had 
left behinde, might not more desire 
his de[ath,] then to here that by 
him the Indians were dest[royed, 
he] forth with (after a short con- 
sultation held with [som of his 
soulde]rs) | countermarcheth his 
Army, and in a trice [  ] with 
them at the midle Plantation, a 
place sit{uated in the] very heart 
of the Countrey.? 
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you will) might quickly ring both 
cards and game out of his hands.. 
He saw that there was an abselute 
necessety of destroying’ the Indians, 
and that there was som care to be 
taken for his owne and Armys 
safety, other-ways the worke might 
happen to be rechedly don, where 
the laberours were made criples 
and compeld (insteade of a sword) 
to make use of a cruch. It vext 
him to the heart (as he said) to 
thinke, that while he was a hunt- 
ing Wolves, tigers & bears, which 
daly destroyed our harmless and 
innosscent Lambs, that hee, and 
those with him, should be per- 
sewed in the reare with a full cry, 
as more savage beasts. He perceved 
like the corne, he was light be- 
tween those stones which might 


_grinde him to pouder; if he did 


not looke the better about him. 
For the preventing of which, after 
a short consult with his officers, he 
countermarcheth his Army (about 
500 in all) downe to the midle 
Plantation: of which the Gov- 
ernour being informed, ships him- 
self and adhearers, for Accomack 
(for the Gloster men refused to 
owne his quarill against the Gen- 
erall) after he had caused Bacon, 
in these parts to be proclamed a 
Rebell once more July 29. 


* ? Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 308. The “midle Plantation” is Williamsburg. 
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A strong argument for John Cotton’s authorship of “The Bur- 
well Papers” is found in the manner in which a certain Page, one 
of the leaders in the Rebellion, is mentioned in the two narratives. 
Mrs. Cotton refers to him as “one Leift. Collonell Page, (one that 
my Husband bought of Mr. Lee, when he kep store at your howse).” 
In “The Burwell Papers” Page is called “Major Page, (once My 
Sarvant, at his [fir]st coming [into] the Countrey.””° 

In the introduction to his facsimile reprint of Ebenezer Cooke’s 
The Maryland Muse—which he shows to be based upon “The Bur- 
well Papers”—-Lawrence C. Wroth has argued that Mrs. Cotton’s 
account is the earlier of the two prose narratives and that Cotton’s 
account is based upon hers."* He rests his case upon the “greater 
fullness in narration, broader treatment of the issues involved, and 
the general air of leisurely handling” that one finds in “The Bur- 
well Papers,” “a work written after time had been allowed for re- 
flection upon the events recorded.” Wroth thinks of Cotton as 
“taking up in a period of leisure, his wife’s letter to an English 
friend and making it over into the history of the Rebellion found 
in the Burwell manuscript.”” 

There is not enough evidence to settle definitely the question of 
priority in the two narratives. My chief reason for regarding “The 
Burwell Papers” as the earlier account is that Mrs. Cotton’s usual 
style is much simpler and more direct than her husband’s. Cotton’s 
elaborate figurative language rarely appears in her account except 
where the two accounts are practically identical in language.** I 
can explain her two incongruous modes of expression only by sup- 
posing that she was condensing and paraphrasing his narrative. 

Moreover, the opening paragraph of Mrs. Cotton’s account, 
which is addressed “To Mr. C. H. at Yardly in Northampton- 
shire,” suggests the possibility that she was basing her narrative upon 
“The Burwell Papers.” C. H., who obviously had once lived in 
Virginia, had apparently asked to see her husband’s history of the 


V Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., YX, 341. In Vol. I of Force’s Tracts appears Governor Ber- 
keley’s “A List of Those That Have Been Executed for the Late Rebellion in Virginia,” in 
which Berkeley lists “One Page, a carpenter, formerly my servant, but for his violence 
used against the Royal Party, made a Colonel.” Trading in indentures might easily account 
for the change in ownership of Page. The tone of the references to Berkeley in “The Bur- 
well Papers” makes his authorship of that account inconceivable. 

| Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, n. s. XLIV, 304-306 (Oct, 1934). 

1 Ibid. i 

® At least once, however, she employs her husband’s style in a passage not borrowed 
from him when she writes: “This was faire play, from fowle gamesters.” 
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Rebellion. In the Enquirer her narrative—from which something 
is clearly missing at the very outset—begins: 
Sr. 

I haveing seene yours directed to ——————— [John Cotton?] 
and considering that you cannot have your desires satisfied that way, for 
the forementioned reasons, I have by his permition, adventured to send 
you this breife acount, of those affaires, so far as I have bin informed. 


Cotton perhaps had no copy of his much longer narrative to send 
to C. H. Not improbably also he may have felt that his too favor- 
able account of Bacon—including “Bacon’s Epitaph, Made by His 
Man,” which Mrs. Cotton’s account does not include—might involve 
him in some difficulty. 

Moses Coit Tyler’s footnote and quotations suggest that he had 
observed a remarkable parallel between “The Burwell Papers” and 
Cotton’s fragmentary letter appended to his wife’s narrative. Here 
is the letter as it appeared in the Richmond Enquirer: 


To his Wife, A. C. at Q. Creek. 
My deare 

Allthough those who have depicted that fickle Godes, Fortune, have 
represented her under various shapes, there by to denote her incon- 
stancys; yet do J thinke there is not any thing sublunary, subjected to the 
vicissetudes of her temper so much as is the condition and estate of man- 
kinde: All things ells partakes som thing of a stedfast and perminent 
decree excepting Man in the state of his affaires. The sun is constant 
in his Anuall progress through the Zodiack, the Moone in her changes, 
the other Planits in ther Asspects: The productions of the Earth have a 
fixed constant season for there groath and increase, when that man (in 
his creation litle inferiour to the Angles) cannot pene unto himself a 
fix’d condition, on this side Heaven. 

How many hath thou and I read off, that the sun hath shined upon 
in the East, with honours and Dignityes, which his western beames hath 
seene clouded with poverty, reproaches and contumelles. The same mo- 
ment that saw Ceaser cheife Man in the senate, beheld him in a worss 
condition then the meanest slave in Rome; and in less than 6 howers 
Phoebus ey’d the Marqus of Ancrey, in the midst of his Rustling traine 
of servitures, not onely streameing out his blood, but spurn’d and drag’d 
up and down the dirtie streets of Paris, by the worst of mecanicks. It is 
but the other day that I did see N. B.** in the condition of a Tratour, to 
by tryed for his life; who but a few days before was judged the most 


“Nathaniel Bacon. (This note appears in the Enquirer.) 
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accomplish’d Gen:man, in Verginia to serve his King and countrey, at 
the councell Table, or to put a stop to the insolencies of the Heathen, 
and the next day rais’d to his dignities againe; Thus doth fortune sport 
her self with poore mortells, som times mount them up in to ye aire (as 
Byes do Tennis balls) that they may com with the grater violence 
downe, and then a gane strike them a gainst the earth that they may 
with ye grater speed mount up into the Aire, &c, &c. 
From Towne, June 9, '76. 


The same figure of fickle Fortune appears in “The Burwell 
Papers” and—what makes it the more remarkable—it appears in a 
passage dated on the margin of the manuscript “June ro. [Bacon] 
promised a Commission.” At this point in the writing of his nar- 
rative Cotton must have remembered, .if not his letter to his wife, 
at least the figure of speech which he had used in his letter from 
Jamestown. 


And here who can do less than wonder at the muteable and imper- 
manent deportments of that blinde Godes Fortune; who, in the morning 
loades Man with disgraces, and ere night crownes him with honours: 
Somtimes depressing, and againe ellivateing, as her fickle humer is to smile 
or frowne, of which this Gen':mans fate was a kinde of an Epittemey, 
in the several vicissetudes and changes he was subjected to in a very few 
dayes. For in the morning, before his triall, he was, in his Enimies hopes, 
and his Friends feares, judged for to receue the Gurdian due to a Rebell 
(and such hee was proclamed to be) and ere night, crowned the Darling 
of the Peoples hopes and desires, as the onely man fitt in Verginia, to put 
a stop unto the bloody ressalutions of the Heathen: And yet againe, as a 
fuller manifestation of Fortune’s inconstancye, with in two or three days, 
the peoples hopes, and his desires, were both frusterated by the Gov- 
ernours refuseing to signe the promised Commission.” 


I 


The evidence already given warrants, I think, the conclusion 
that John Cotton, the husband of Ann (or Hannah) Cotton, was 
the author of “The Burwell Papers.” I strongly suspect him of 
being also the author of the two poems which he gives: “Bacon’s 
Epitaph, Made by His Man” and the reply to it entitled “Upon the 


=Œ Mass, Hist. Sec. Proc., IX, 305-306. A portion of this passage is quoted in M. C. 
Tyler, op. cit, I, 75-76. There are three other references to the fickleness of fortune in 
Cotton’s narrative: “Bacon was no sooner removed by the hand of good providence, but 
another steps in, by the wheele of fickle fortune” (IX, 325); “. . . yet since the Tit Mouse 
(by one of Fortunes figaryes [vagaries] was becom an Elliphant. .. ." (IX, 337); “... the 
Moone of there fortune was now past the full, . . .” (IX, 340). 
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Death of G. B. [General Bacon].” There is unfortunately no con- 
clusive evidence that he wrote either poem, and I shall merely pre- 
sent the considerations which have led me to ascribe them tentatively 
to him. 

My first reason is that among the writers of seventeenth-century 
Virginia, Cotton is the only known author who could conceivably 
have written either poem. His prose style is a kind of belated 
Euphuism; it has little in common with the styles of his Virginia 
contemporaries, who seldom aim at elaborate literary effects. Cot- 
ton’s excessive fondness for alliteration, balance, antithesis, “con- 
ceits,” and classical allusions frequently—for the modern reader— 
spoils what is otherwise a good narrative style. The following 
passage illustrates the devices which he continually employs: 


But he [Major Lawrence] Smith perceueing that the Gloster Men did 
not weare (in there faces) the Countinances of Conquerers, nor there 
Cloathes the marks of any late ingagement (being free from the honour- 
able Staines of Wounds and Gun shott) he began to hope the best, and 
the Gloster men to feare the worst; and what the properties of feare is, 
let Feltham tell you, who saith, That if curage be a good Oriter, feare is a 
bad Counceller, and a worse Ingineare. For insteade of erecting, it beates 
and batters downe all Bullworks of defence: perswadeing the feeble hart 
that there is no safety in armed Troops, Iron gates, nor stone walls. In 
opposition of which Passion I will appose the Properties of it’s Antithesis, 
and say That as som men are never vallent but in the midst of discourse, 
so others never manifest there Courage but in the midst of danger: Never ` 
more alive then when in the jawes of Death, crowded up in the midst of 
fire, smoke, Swords and gunns; and then not so much laying about them 
through despareation, or to saue there lives, as through a Generosety of 
Spirit, to trample upon the lives of there enimies.'® 


It seems to me that the two poems included in “The Burwell 
Papers” show the same general stylistic characteristics as Cotton’s 
prose. For purposes of comparison I give both poems and the few 
lines of prose with which Cotton introduces them—after telling us 
that Bacon had “surrendred up that Fort he was no longer able to 
keepe, into the hands of that grim and all conquering Captaine, 
Death”: 


After he was dead he was bemoned in these following lines (drawne 
by the Man that waited upon, his person, as it is said) and who attended 


% Ihid., IX, 333. 
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his Corps to there Buriall place: But where depossited till the Generall 
day, not knowne, onely to those who are ressalutly silent in that partic- 
uler. There was many coppes of Vertes made after his departure, cal- 
culated to the Lattitude of there affections who composed them; as a 
rellish taken from both appetites I haue here sent you a cuple. 


Bacons Epitaph, made by his Man. 


Deara why soe crewill! what no other way 
To manifest thy splleene, but thus to slay 
Our hopes of safety; liberty, our all 
Which, through thy tyrany, with him must fall 
To its late Caoss? Had thy riged force 
Bin delt by retale, and not thus in gross 
Griefe had bin silent: Now wee must complaine 
Since thou, in him, hast more then thousand slane 
Whose lives and safetys did so much depend 
On him there lif, with him there lives must end. 
Ift be a sin to thinke Death brib’d can bee 
Wee must be guilty; say twas bribery 
Guided the fatal] shaft. Verginias foes 
To whom for secrit crimes, just vengance owes 
Disarved plagues, dreding their just disart 
Corrupted Death by Parasscellcian art 
. Him to destroy; whose well tride curage such, 
There heartless harts, nor arms, nor strength could touch. 
Who now must heale those wounds, or stop that blood 
The Heathen made, and drew into a flood? 
Who i’st must pleade our Cause? nor Trump nor Drum 
Nor Deputations; these alass are dumb. 
And Cannot speake. Our Arms (though nere so strong) 
Will want the aide of his Commanding tongue, 
Which Conquer’d more than Ceaser: He orethrew 
Onely the outward frame; this Could subdue 
The ruged workes of nature. Soules repleate 
With dull Child could,” he’d annemate with heate 
Drawne forth of reasons Lymbick. In a word 
Marss and Minerva, both in him Concurd® 
For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike 
77 Dull chill cold, 
Cf. the characterization of Bacon in Cotton's narrative (IX, 304): “For though he 
was but a yong man, yet they found that he was master and owner of those induments 


which constitutes a Compleate Man, (as to intrincecalls) wisdom to apprehend and descre- 
tion to chuse.” 
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As Catos did, may admireation strike 
In to his foes; while they confess with all 
It was there guilt stil’d him a Criminall. 
Onely this differance doth from truth proceed 
They in the guilt, he in the name must bleed 
While none shall dare his Obseques to sing 
In disarv’d measures; untill time shall bring 
Truth Crown’d w. freedom, and from danger free 
To sound his praises to posterity. 

Here let him rest; while wee this truth report 
Hee’s gon from hence unto a higher Court 
To pleade his Cause: where he by this doth know 
WHETHER TO CEASER HEE WAS FRIEND, OR FOE. 


Vpon the Death of G: B. 


Wuetuer to Ceaser he was Friend or Foe? 
Pox take such Ignorance, do you not know? 
Can he be Friend to Ceaser, that shall bring 
The Arms of Hell, to fight against the King? 
(Treason, Rebellion) then what reason haue 
Wee for to waite upon him to his Grave, 
There to express our passions? Wilt not bee 
Worss then his Crimes, to sing his Ellegie 
In well tun’d numbers; where each Ella beares 
(To his Flagitious name) a flood of teares? 
A name that hath more soules with sorow fed, 
Then reched Niobe, single teares ere shed; 
A name that fil’d all hearts, all eares, with paine, 
Untill blest fate proclamed, Death had him slane. 
Then how can it be counted for a sin 
Though Death (nay though my selfe} had bribed bin, 
To guide the fatall shaft? we honour all 
That lends a hand unto a T[r]Jators fall. 
What though the well paide Rochit soundly ply 
And box the Pulpitt, in to flatterey; 
Urging his Rethorick, and straind elloquence, 
T adorne incoffin’d filth and excrements; 
Though the Defunct (like ours) nere tride 
A well intended deed untill he dide? 
"Twill be nor sin, nor shame, for us, to say 
A two fould Passion checker-workes this day 
Of Toy and Sorow; yet the last doth move 
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On feete impotent, wanting strength to prove 
(Nor can the art of Logick yeild releife) 
How Ioy should be surmounted, by our greife, 
Yet that wee Grve it cannot be denide, 
But ’tis because he was, not cause he dide, 
So wep the poore destresed, Ilyum Dames 
Hereing those nam’d, there Citty put in flames, 
And Country ruing’d; If wee thus lament 
It is against our present Ioyes consent. 
For if the rule, in Phisick, trew doth prove, 
Remove the cause, th’ effects will after move, 
We haue outliv’d our sorows; since we see 
The Causes shifting, of our miserey. 

Nor is't a single cause, that’s slipt away, 
That made us warble out, a well-a-day. 
The Braines to plot, the hands to execute 
Projected ills, Death Ioyntly did nonsute 
At his black Bar. And what no Baile could save 
He hath commited Prissoner to the Grave; 
From whence there's no repreive. Death keep him close 
We haue too many Divells still goe loose.” 


I have not thought it advisable by the excessive use of italics to 
indicate the devices common to the prose and to both poems: the 
balancing or contrasting of word or phrase against word or phrase 
and the employment of alliteration partly for its own sake and partly 
to heighten the contrast. The following additional examples are 
drawn respectively from Cotton’s prose, “Bacon’s Epitaph, Made by 
His Man,” and “Upon the Death of G. B.”; and all three, it seems 
to me, have the same striking stylistic characteristics: 

. .- Bacon kit more knotts by his owne head in one day, then all the: 
hands in Towne was able to untye in a wholl weeke: While these 
Ladyes white Aprons became of grater force to keepe the beseiged from 
salleing out then his works (a pittifull trench) had strength to repell the 
weakest shot, that should haue bin sent into his Legūre, had he not made 
use of this invention.?° l 
Our Arms (though nere so strong) 
Will want the aide of his Commanding tongue, 
Which Conquer’d more than Ceaser: He orethrew 


* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, 1X, 323-325. The italics are Cotton’s. Not much praise has 
been bestowed on “Upon the Death of G, B.,” but some of the lines are not unworthy of 
the author of the better known poem, particularly the closing paragraph. 

® Thid., YX, 318. 
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Onely the outward frame; this Could subdue 
The ruged workes of nature. 


A name that hath more soules with sorow fed, 
‘Then reched Niobe, single teares ere shed; .. ~ 


The same type of figurative language appears in the prose and 
in both poems. Classical allusions are common in them all and rare 
in the work of other historians of the Rebellion. The warlike sub- 
ject would seem enough to suggest the allusions to Mars, but the 
other historians ignore Mars. The poems are too short for us to 
expect many parallels in word or phrase, and I have noted only one 
that is striking. This is the use of the legal term “non-suited” quite 
apart from legal matters. In “Upon the Death of G. B.” we find: 


. . » Death Ioyntly did nonsute 
At his black Bar, 


In his narrative Cotton writes of Governor Berkeley’s misfortune in 
the selection of his “chiefe-commanders”: 


... that when his cause should com to a day of heareing, they should 
want Curage to put in there pleay of defence, against there Adverssarys 
arguments; and pitifully to stand still and see themselues nonsuted, in 
every sneakeing adventure, or Action, . . 2 


The language in which Cotton introduces the poems makes it 
seem probable that he was trying to divert from himself any suspi- 
cion of authorship.- His suggestion that “Bacon’s Epitaph” was 
composed by “his Man” seems almost incredible in spite of the fact 
that the Virginia planters occasionally employed educated inden- 
tured servants as tutors for their children. The poem is obviously 
the work of a very well read man and of a practiced poet; so also 
is “Upon the Death of G. B.,” of the authorship of which Cotton 
says nothing.” 

“Upon the Death of G. B.” is obviously a reply to “Bacon’s Ep- 
itaph, Made by His Man,” which we know only from Cotton’s nar- 
rative. The two poems belong together, whether we take them as 

™ Ibid., IX, 335-336. 

= There may have been, as Cotton states, many poems written on the death of Bacon, 
but I doubt it since I have been able to find, in the seventeenth century, only one other, 
ascribed to “an honest minister”: 

“Bacon’s dead. I am sorry at my heart 


That lice and flux should act the hangman’s part” 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XVI, 200, Oct., 1908). 
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divergent expressions of Cotton’s changing conception of Bacon or 
as a poetic “debate”’—a well-known literary type—as to Bacon’s 
character. Cotton was a Virginia planter or merchant-planter. A 
number of the men. in his social class and section for a time sup- 
ported Bacon against the Governor. After the burning of James- 
town, however, if not before, most of the planters deserted him. 
Thenceforth, says Cotton, the rebel soldiers were “sum’d up in free- 
men, [indentured] searvents and slaues; these three ingredience be- 
ing the Compossition of Bacons Army, ever since that the Governour 
left Towne.” i 

Cotton, we may infer from his narrative, had no more enthusiasm 
for Bacon’s plans for reforming the colonial government than had, 
for instance, the elder William Byrd; but it is evident—especially 
from his letter—that he had some admiration for Bacon and little 
or none for Governor Berkeley. His narrative is objective and dis- 
creetly written. His only emphatic condemnation of Bacon applies 
to the burning of Jamestown, which he calls a “Flagitious, and 
sacralidgious action.” For Ingram, who succeeded Bacon, he has 
nothing but contempt, and he shows no sympathy with Berkeley’s 
cruelty in punishing the captured rebel leaders. Near the very end 
of Mrs. Cotton’s narrative appears a passage which would seem to 
have been based upon Cotton’s lost conclusion:. 
[Those whom Berkeley executed were] enough (they say in all) to out 
number those slane in the wholl war; on both sides: it being observable 
that the sword was more favourable then the Halter, as there was a 
grater liberty taken to run from the sharpness of the one, then would be 
alowed to shun the dull imbraces of the other: the Hangman being more 
dredfull to the Baconians, then there Generall was to the Indians; as it 
is counted more honourable, and less terable, to dye like a soulder, then 
to be hang’d like a dogg. 

1 

In a passage quoted” above, Cotton, without directly quoting, re- 
fers to Owen Felltham’s essay “Of Fear and Cowardice” in the latter’s 
Resolves: Divine, Moral, and Political, the second and third editions 
of which appeared in 1628 (the eighth appeared in 1661). Cotton’s 
sentence: “I haue eather heard, or haue read, That a Compleate 
Generall ought to be owner of these 3 induments: Wisdom to fore- 
see, Experience to chuse, and Curage to execute” is clearly derived 


2 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 338. “D, 186, above. 
= Mass. Hist, Soc. Proc., IX, 332. 
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from a similar passage in Felltham’s “Of War and Soldiers”: “The 
commanders in war ought to be built upon these three virtues: they 
should be wise, valiant, experienced.””° 

In the Resolves Cotton could have found passages dealing with 
the acts of fickle Fortune in a Euphuistic style somewhat similar to 
his own. Felltham’s first essay is entitled “Of Sudden Prosperity,” 
and among the others one notes “Of the Uncertainty of Life,” “Of 
Man’s Inconstancy,” “That All Things Have a Like Progression and 
Fall,” “Of Misery after Joy,” and “Of Fate.” A figure in Cotcon’s 
letter, already quoted, resembles the following from Felltham’s 
“That All Things Are Restrained”: “We are all here like birds that 
boys let fly in strings: when we mount too high, we have that which 
pulls us down again.” Felltham, too, is fond of balance, allitera- 
tion, and antithesis. Cotton might have written the following sen- 
tences from Felltham’s “Against Compulsion”: 
No doubt, nature meant Ceaser for a conqueror, when she gave him 
both such courage and such courtesy; both which put Marius in a muse. 
They who durst speak to him, he said, were ignorant of his greatness; 
and they who durst not, were so of his goodness.”® 


Felltham always renders into English the poetical passages from 
Latin which he gives. In these one often finds the same devices 
that we have noted in the two Bacon poems. In the essay “That 
All Things Have a Like Progression and Fall” appears this couplet: 


All that man holds, hangs but by slender twine, 
By sudden chance the strongest things decline.” 


More striking still are the lines from Horace’s First Epistle—and 
the antithesis is much more striking than in the Latin original: 


Sad men hate mirth; the pleasant sadness shun: 
Swift men the slow; the slothful those that run. 
Who drinks, at midnight, old Falernian wine, 
Scorns him that will not take his cups.°° 


I would not go so far as to say that Felltham is Cotton’s original. 
The latter’s poems—if they are his—clearly belong to the so-called 
Metaphysical School. One is reminded of some of the poems of 

™ Owen Felltham, Resolves: Divine, Moral, and Political (London, 1840), p. 202. Mrs. 
Cotton, it seems not unlikely, came from Northamptonshire, where Felltham lived with 
his patron, the Earl of Thomond. 

* Ibid., p. 95. = Ibid., p. 116. 
© Ibid., p. 1x. % Ibid., p. 152. 
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Jonson, Donne, Marvell, Cleveland, Cowley, and especially of 
Bishop Henry King. 
IV 

The published Virginia records indexed in Earl Gregg Swem’s 
indispensable Virginia Historical Index (1934, 1936) tell us com- 
paratively little about either John or Ann Cotton. He was a Vir- 
ginia planter—very likely also a merchant—but not one of the great 
landholders although associated with them. In a will dated April 
30, 1660, the widow Eleanor Wheeler bequeathed “to John Cotton 
a gold seal ring,” presumably because he was one of the witnesses 
to her will. The widow Wheeler lived in York County, west of 
the Chesapeake Bay, but Cotton was at that time apparently living 
in Hungars Parish in Northampton County on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. The church records of Hungars Parish show that to John 
and Hannah Cotton were born two children: Mary, who was bap- 
tized on October 21, 1660, and John, who was baptized on December 
8 of the following year.” On January 28, 1662, 350 acres in North- 
ampton County, formerly granted to Nicholas Waddilow, were 
assigned to John Cotton. Cotton’s name is not mentioned in “A 
List of Tithables in Northampton County, Anno Dom., 1666,” 
probably because he had moved across the Chesapeake Bay to York 
County. At any rate, on December 31, 1666, he bought from Francis 
‘Wheeler all of the latter’s land situated between, Queen’s Creek and 
Townsend Creek (later known as Yorktown Creek). Queen’s 
Creek was the entry to the port of Williamsburg from the York 
River, and lighters came up Queen’s Creek from the larger vessels 
‘in the York River to Capitol Landing, which is only a mile away. 


™ «Notes from the Records of York County,” William and Mary College Quarterly 
Historical Magazine, First Series, V, 123 (Oct, 1896). See also the letter from R. A. 
Brock, then Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, quoted in the New-England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, XLIV, 198 (April, 1890). Brock is quoting from the 
York County records, which are far from complete. 

a “Hungars Parish Records for 1660-1661," William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine, First Series, XVIII, 179 (Jan., 1910). 

™ New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, XLIV, 198 (April, 1890). 

% Given in Jennings Cropper Wise, Ye Kingdome of Accawmacke or The Eastern Shore 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (Richmond, Va, 1911), pp. 373-378. 

= “Notes from the Records of York County,” William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine, First Series, V, 123, n. 3 (Oct, 1896). In the article just cited Lyon G. 
Tyler remarks: “This Cotton, as appears from a deed in 1666, had a wife dan, who was 
undoubtedly the famous ‘An Cotton, of Queen's Creek,’ who wrote the history of Bacon's 
Rebellion.” 

SMr. Earl Gregg Swem, Librarian of the College of William and Mary, kindly fur- 
nished me these and other geographical details. 
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In a passage already quoted Mrs. Cotton mentions “one Leift. Col- 
lonell Page, (one that my Husband bought of Mr. Lee, when he 
kep store at your howse).” Her language is ambiguous, but it seems 
probable that the pronoun “he” refers to Cotton rather than to Lee. 
If so, Cotton was at one time a merchant. In fact, many of the Vir- 
ginia planters were originally merchants, and they often combined 
the business of planter with that of merchant. At some unspecified 
time Cotton conveyed the property he had bought from Francis 
Wheeler to Colonel Nathaniel Bacon, the wealthy and conservative 
cousin of the rebel General?” Since the Colonel’s house—“Ring- 
field,” on King’s Creek—was near his own, it seems not unlikely 
that Cotton may have met the younger Bacon there. What is per- 
haps the last record of Cotton we have shows that in 1678—two 
years after the Rebellion—he was still living in York County. The 
incomplete records of that county, for August 26, 1678, mention one 
“Martin Palmer, Juryman in case of John Cotton Pitf. vs John 
Harris & Philip Cocke.” During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century the larger planters were absorbing the smaller plantations, 
and the smaller planters were moving westward or southward to 
take up new land. In Swem’s Virginia Historical Index there are 
references to a John Cotton who in 1711 and r712 lived at South 
Key (or South Quay) in Nansemond County in southeastern Vir- 
ginia near the North Carolina line. If this was not our John Cot- 
ton—who by this time would have been nearly seventy—it was prob- 
ably his son and namesake. In 1719 one John Cotton (or Cotten) 
moved from Virginia to what is now Hertford County, North Car- 
olina, which is only a few miles south of South Key. Referring to 
this man, Mr. Bruce Cotten, of Baltimore, writes: “Though not yet 
established, there are indications that he was the son of John and 
Ann Cotten of Queen’s Creek in Virginia, the same who in 1676 
wrote the interesting accounts in Peter Force’s ‘Tracts’ entitled ‘Our 
Late Troubles in Virginia, Bacon’s and Ingram’s Progress’. 

John Cotton was apparently the second son of a man better 

See n. 31 and “History of York County in the Seventeenth Century,” Tyler's Quar- 
terly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 1, 234-235 (April, 1920). 

8 The Edward Pleasants Valentine Papers (Richmond, Va., n.d.), I, 906. 

® Quoted in a sketch of Godwin Cotton Moore, by Samuel A. Ashe, in Biographical 
History of North Carolina, ed. Samuel A. Ashe, Stephen B. Weeks, and Charles: L. Van 
Noppen (Greensboro, N. C., 1915-1917), VIII, 355 n.—Governor Nicholson’s Rent Roll 


of 1704 mentions a John Cotton, who owned fifty acres in Elizabeth City County, Virginia 
(T. J. Wertenbaker, The Planters of Colonial Virginia, 1922, p. 207). 
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known to Virginia antiquarians, William Cotton, the minister of 
Hungars Parish in Northampton County, the parish in which are 
found two of the earliest records of John and Ann Cotton. The 
Rev. William Cotton, who is supposed to have received a univer- 
sity education, was the son of Andrew Cotton, Gent., of Bunbury in 
Cheshire, and the grandson of Richard Cotton, Esquire, of “Com- 
bermere,” Cheshire. Andrew Cotton’s mother, Mary Mainwaring 
Cotton, was the daughter of Sir Arthur Mainwaring, Knight, of 
Ightfield, High Sheriff of Cheshire in 1563. Some time in the early 
1630's William Cotton patented in his own name and that of his 
wife, Ann Graves Cotton, 350 acres on Hungars Creek. He named 
his Virginia estate “Bunbury” after his English home. It has been 
suggested that William Cotton may have accompanied John Win- 
throp to New England in the great Puritan migration of 1630. Be 
that as it may, we find him in the early thirties on the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, where it is known that a number of New Englanders 
settled. Whether or not William Cotton had leanings toward Puri- 
tanism, it is certain that his neighbor and brother-in-law, William 
Stone, later Governor of Maryland, was a Puritan. 
After the death of her husband, which occurred before October 
, 1642,“ Ann Graves Cotton married the notorious Nathaniel 
4 . . 
Eaton (circa 1609-1674), one-time head of Harvard College but 
without the title of President. Cotton Mather refers to him as “one 
fitter to be master of a Bridewel than a colledge.”*” Eaton, who had 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, came to Massachusetts in 
1637. He was charged with avarice, cruelty, and other offenses and 
was finally excommunicated. Leaving behind him his family and 
debts aggregating a thousand pounds, he came to the Eastern Shore 
“ There is a good brief account of William Cotton in Wise, op. cit, pp. 255-259. Wil- 
liam Cotton might have been any one of the four of that name who were registered at the 
University of Cambridge between 1599 and 1627 (John and J. A. Venn, The Book of 
Matriculations and Degrees . . . , Cambridge, 1913, p. 179). The genealogical details 
which follow are drawn from a manuscript in the possession of the Virginia Historical 
Society: Families of Cotton and Burdett, prepared by Mr. S. H. L. Washington. As one 
of his chief sources, Mr. Washington cites John Bailey Calvert Ficklin, “The Calvert 
Family,” Part II, Maryland Historical Magazine, XVI, 191 (June, 1921). 
wa On that date Eaton appears in the following entry in Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers 
and Pioneers: Abstracts of Virginia Land Patents 1623-1800 (Richmond, Va., 1934), I, 135: 
“John Holloway, 1300 acs, Northampton Co., Oct. 7, 1642, Page 823. At Hungar's Creek, 
beg. at the old man’s neck, separating this and lands of Capt. William Stone & William 
Jones. 350 acs. by assignment from Nathaniel Eaton Clerke, due sd. Eaton by right of 


intermarriage with the widow of William Cotton, Clerke; .. .” 
“> Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, 1853), Il, 10. 
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of Virginia as an assistant rector. (One wonders if he were not 
assistant to William Cotton.) After the death of his own wife, 
Eaton married Cotton’s widow, whom James Truslow Adams 
describes as “the only surviving child of Thomas Graves of Vir- 
ginia, formerly of Dorchester, Mass.” Eaton apparently soon de- 
serted her. He returned to England and died in a debtors’ prison 
in Southwark. 

William Cotton’s will—dated August 20, 1640—was proved on 
November 11, 1646. In the will, as Lyon G. Tyler* describes it, the 
minister desires to be buried by his two little children; to his ae 
yet unborn he gives his plantation at Bunbury and his negroes; 
default of issue to his mother, Joane Cotton, and the other ed 
to his wife Ann [Graves] Cotton; brother-in-law Captain Wm. 
Stone and Captain Wm. Roper to be overseers of his will.” Both 
of Cotton’s sons, William, Jr., and John, must have been born after 
the minister made his will on August 20, 1640. John Cotton could 
hardly have been more than thirty-five years old at the time of 
Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Ann Cotton is said to have been “a descendant of the Harrisons 
of Gobion’s Manor, Northamptonshire, and a cousin of Sir John 
Bernard of Abington.” If this is true, the natural inference is that 
the unidentified C. H., of Yardley in Northamptonshire, to whom 
her narrative is addressed, was a Harrison and a relative who had 
come over to Virginia during the Commonwealth period and re- 
turned after the Restoration. There were both Bernards and Har- 
risons in York County, but I have not been able to connect them 
directly with either Mrs. Cotton or C. H.* The Harrisons, like 
Francis Wheeler, from whom Cotton bought his Queen’s Creek 
property, were Cavaliers. Cotton himself must have had some sym- 


#° Sketch of Eaton in Dictionary of American Biography. 

“ William and Mary College Quarterly History Magazine, First Series, V, 123-124, n. 3 
(October, 1895). 

“Lyon G. Tyler adds: “ ‘William Cotton, of Virginia, marriner,’ son and heir of 
[Rev.] William Cotton, for twenty-five pounds of English money, sold to William Kendall, 
of Accomac county, Va., one house with two tenements at Bedminster, near Bristol, for- 
merly belonging to his father, Wm. Cotton, deceased.” 

Washington, op. cit. In 1601 Thomas Harrison of Gobion’s Manor married Elizabeth 
Bernard, daughter of Francis Bernard of Abington (J. Charles Cox, ed., The Records of the 
Borough of Northampton, London, 1898, II, 168). 

““Bernard Family,” William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, First 
Series, V, 62-64 (July, 1896); “Harrison Family,” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, VI, 202-206 (Jan., 1925); Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography 
(1915), I, 253. 
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pathy for their cause, for he refers to “Verginia (the Onely Citty of 
Refuge left in his Majesties dominians, in those times, for destressed 
Cavallers)” There are two Yardleys in Northamptonshire: 
Yardley-Gobions, a parish, and Yardley-Hastings, a hamlet some 
six miles east of Sulgrave. The ancestors of George Washington 
are supposed to have come from Sulgrave Manor in Northampton- 
shire. One wonders how well Mrs. Cotton or C. H. knew the 
man to whom she refers as “one Collonel Washingto[n] (him 
whom you have sometimes seene at your howse).” 

A few inferences may be drawn from Cotton’s narrative or his 
wife’s. His frequent use of the singular form of the verb for the 
plural, in the third person. indicative, suggests in an obviously well 
educated man not grammatical ignorance but the influence of the 
Northern dialect of England; and Cheshire, where his father was 
born, borders upon the region of that dialect. Again, Cotton shows 
his greatest familiarity with those events of the Rebellion which 
occurred in or near York County, where he lived. He must have 
known three of the executed rebels from that county—Hansford, 
Farlow, and Chisman (or Cheesman)—and he was obviously dis- 
gusted with the Governor’s treatment of Mrs. Chisman, who had 
urged Berkeley to punish her instead of her husband. Cotton’s 
references to the Governor are somewhat guarded, but there was 
evidently a good deal in Berkeley’s conduct of which he did not 
approve. As the nephew by marriage of William Stone, who had 
led an insurrection in Maryland, eleven years earlier, Cotton may 
well have had more sympathy for the Virginia rebel than most men 
in his class. Incidentally, there is a spirited letter from Cotton’s 
aunt Verlinda Stone to Lord Baltimore, April 13, 1655, written 
while Governor Stone was in prison, which reveals some education 
and the ability to write excellent English prose. 

Cotton gives in some detail the events which occurred at “Ring- 
field,” the home of his neighbor, Colonel Bacon. It was at “Ring- 


* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 327. 

“Henry F. Waters, “The Ancestry of Washington,” New-England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, XLIV, 198-199 (April, 1890). i 

“ Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 328. 

“The letter was printed in John Langford’s pamphlet, 4 Just and Cleere Refutation of 
a False and Scandalous Pamphlet Entituled Babylons Fall in Maryland &c. . . (London, 
1655). The pamphlet was reprinted in Clayton Colman Hall, ed., Narratives of Early 
Maryland, 1633-1684 (1910). Verlinda Stone's letter appears on pp. 265-267. Moncure 
D. Conway has high praise not only for Mrs. Stone's letter but for Ann Cotton’s narrative 
(Barons of the Potomack and the Rappahannock, 1892, pp. 128-129). 
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field,” where the Governor landed after General Bacon’s death, that 
the rebel leader Drummond was captured. Mrs. Cotton states that 
the Governor came ashore “at coll. Bacons, where he was presented 
with Drumond; taken the day before in Cheekanonimy [Chick- 
ahominy] swomp, half famished, as him self related to my Hus- 
band.” Cotton is more impersonal than his wife, never specifying 
any part which he had in either aiding or suppressing the Rebellion. 
Nevertheless—at least to one familiar with Mrs. Cotton’s narrative— 
the closing lines of “The Burwell Papers” seem to indicate a first- 
hand knowledge of Drummond’s last hours. I suspect that Cotton 
was one of “a party of Horss” that conveyed Drummond from 
“Ringfield” to Colonel Bray’s for his trial. Indeed, Cotton himself 
may be the person referred to in the last fragmentary sentence of his 
narrative: “He [Drummond] discoursed very much, with that par- 
son who comm|[anded] his gard, concerning the late troubles, afirm- 
ing that he was wholly innoscent of those. . ...”"° 

Cotton was acquainted with Captain Grantham (later Sir 
Thomas Grantham), the English sailor who induced Bacon’s suc- 
cessor Ingram to surrender to Berkeley and arranged for the terms 
of submission. Once Cotton uses the words “as he [Grantham] 
told me himselfe.”*' Grantham, however, makes no mention of 
Cotton in his own account of the Rebellion.” What we know or 
can legitimately infer in regard to John Cotton is very little. He 
apparently held no important office in the colony such as would 
give him a place in the colonial records. I have been able to identify 
no other piece of writing as his.” 

John and Ann Cotton and their friend C. H. were evidently 
associated with the more prominent Virginia planters of the time. 
To Bacon the rebel she refers as “one of the Councell, & nearly 
related to your late wives father-in-law.” She mentions by name 


2 Mass, Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 341. 

. ™ Ibid., IX, 342. & Ibid., 1X, 339. See also pp. 337-338. 

= An Account of Some Memorable Actions, Particularly in Virginia; ... By Sir Thomas 
Grantham Knight (London, 1716). The pamphlet was reprinted in Richmond, Va., in 
1882 with an introduction by R. A. Brock. 

In their anthology, Colonial Literature (1903), p. 148, W. P. Trent and B. W. Wells 
conjecture that Cotton was also the author of another account of Bacon's Rebellion: Strange 
News from Virginia (London, 1677). While the anonymous author's attitude toward 
Bacon resembles Cotton’s, internal evidence indicates that the pamphlet was written in 
England soon after the news of Bacon’s death reached England and before the end of the 
Rebellion. The style bears little resemblance to Cotton's. 

™ Cotton's narrative is unfortunately torn or illegible at this point. In it appears, how- 
ever, the following phrase: “nerely related to one . . . gnity” (IX, 303). 
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the “cheife men” who subscribed to the oath which Bacon forced 
on them at Middle Plantation [Williamsburg]: “coll. Swan, coll. 
Beale, coll. Ballard, Esq. Bray, (all foure of the councell) coll. Jor- 
dan, coll. Smith, of Purton, coll. Scarsbrook, coll. Miller, coll. Law- 
ran[c]e, and mr. Drommond, late Governour of [North] Carolina; 
all persons, with whom you have bin formerly acquainted.” 

We know next to nothing about the history of Mrs. Cotton’s 
manuscript and very little more concerning that of “The Burwell 
Papers,” which when discovered by Captain Nathaniel Burwell at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, was in the possession of “an old 
and respectable family of the Northern Neck of Virginia.” Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent, whose mother was a Burwell, explains that “The 
Burwell Papers” were so called “From the fact that until early in 
the nineteenth century the manuscript remained in the hands of a 
Virginian family of that name who were connected with the famous 
rebel.”™ The son and namesake of the founder of the American 
family, Major Lewis Burwell, married Abigail Smith, Colonel 
Bacon’s niece and heiress. If Mrs. Cotton, like her friend C. H., 
came from Northamptonshire, she may have known the Burwells 
in England, for the inscription on Major Burwell’s tombstone states 
that he was “descended from the ancient family of the Burwells, of 
the County of Bedford, and Northampton, in England.” It seems 
not altogether improbable that Cotton gave a copy of his narrative 
to Lewis or Abigail Burwell or to Colonel Bacon, who bought Cot- 
ton’s Queen’s Creek property and who may have retained sufficient 
interest in his rebel cousin to wish a copy of an excellent history of 
the Rebellion. 

If Captain Nathaniel Burwell did not obtain Cotton’s narrative 
from a member of his own family, he may have obtained it from 
some of the numerous descendants of Cotton’s older brother Wil- 
liam, whose daughter Verlinda (not to be confused with Verlinda 
Cotton Stone) married Thomas Burdett, a Marylander, many of 
whose descendants lived on the Northern Neck.” The manuscript 

SW, P. Trent, A History of American Literature, 1607-1865 (1903), p. 33 n. 

"Edward D. Neill, Virginia Carolorum (1886), p. 260, n. 1. The Virginia Burwells 
were eminently a “respectable” family. “For years,” says Neill, ‘Virginia was controlled 
“by a few rich tobacco merchants and planters, whose families had intermarried.” Governor 
Spotswood wrote in 1713: “The greater part of the present Council are related to the 
family of the Burwells” (ibid., p. 321, n. 1). 


=S, H. L. Washington, op. cit. Verlinda and Thomas Burdett were living in Charles 
County, Maryland, as early as 1668 (Northampton County, Virginia Records, 1655-58, Part 
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of “The Burwell Papers” in the possession of the Virginia Historical 
Society is evidently a copy, in a late eighteenth-century hand, of a 
lost original. 

Lawrence C. Wroth has pointed out that “The Burwell Papers” 
was the chief source of Ebenezer Cooke’s “The History of Colonel 
Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. Done into Hudibrastick 
Verse, from an Old M.S.,” which is Part I of The Maryland Muse, 
printed by William Parks at Annapolis in 1731. A prefatory poem 
“To the Author” signed by “H. J.” contains the following lines: 

I therefore (thinking it great Pity 
A Muse should pine, that is so witty) 
Have sent an old, authentick Book, 
For Her in Doggrel Verse to Cook; 
For since it never was in Print, 
(Tho’ wondrous Truths are written in ’t) 
It may be worthy Clio’s Rhimes, 
To hand it down to future Times.” 


Mr. Wroth suggests that “H. J.” was Rev. Hugh Jones, M.A. (not 
the author of The Present State of Virginia), who came to Virginia 
in 1724 and had charge of a parish in King and Queen County until 
February, 1726, when he went to Maryland. He was for five years 
rector of William and Mary Parish in Charles County, which ad- 
joins Prince George’s County, in which Ebenezer Cooke lived.” 
Whether or not he got it from Hugh Jones, it is evident that Cooke 
had in his hands a copy of Cotton’s narrative when he wrote his 
Hudibrastic debasement of Bacon’s Rebellion. One can only hope 
that another copy of “The Burwell Papers” will turn up or else that 
Mrs. Cotton’s missing manuscripts will be found. 

It is evident that John Cotton—whether or not he wrote “Bacon’s 
Epitaph, Made by His Man”—was a mgn of some education and a 
practiced writer of considerable talent. The care with which his 
narrative was composed indicates that he intended it either for pub- 
lication or, more probably, for circulation in manuscript. It is 
clearly designed for non-Virginian readers. Unlike his wife, he 
assumes no detailed knowledge of Virginia geography. For example, 
Il, p. 31). Prof. Rupert Taylor, of Clemson College, to whom I am indebted for this 
reference, explains that the volume labeled as above contains two sets of manuscript 
records. Rev. Hugh Jones also lived in Charles County. 


® Am. Antiq. Soc. Proc., n. s. XLIV, 301 (Oct, 1934). 
æ Ibid., XLIV, 295-296. 
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he gives a somewhat detailed description of the Jamestown peninsula 
at the time of the siege whereas Mrs. Cotton, who probably had her 
husband’s narrative before her, omits his description and merely 
states: “... it [the peninsula] being the onely place (as you do know 
well enough) for those in towne to make a salley at.” Cotton intro- 
duces his description of the peninsula in the following words: 


.-. this [peninsula] being the onely place, by land, for him [Bacon] to 
muke his entrey, into the Towne: But for your better satisfaction, or rather 
those who you may show this Naritiue to, who haue never bin upon the 
place, take this short description.” 


Cotton’s prose style is somewhat pedantic and old-fashioned. 
Neither in his prose nor—if he wrote them—in the two poems does 
he show the influence of Restoration writers.” His couplets are not 

‘those of Waller or Dryden, and his prose is not that of the new 
school. Indeed, we should hardly expect a writer, born in Virginia, 
who apparently never was in England, to keep up with the latest 
literary fashions. As a prose writer, Cotton belongs with the later 
Elizabethan Euphuists; as a poet, with the so-called Metaphysical 
School. 

Finally, although we cannot accept as complete the identification 
of John Cotton as the author of either of the poems on Nathaniel 
Bacon, it is gratifying—thanks to Moses Coit Tyler and Mr. Wroth— 
to feel practically certain that we now know the name and a little of 
the life of an important American prose writer of the seventeenth 
century.” 

© Mass, Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 318. 

* Here I venture to disagree with Moses Coit Tyler, who finds in Cotton's prose style 

the influence of French mannerisms that came in with Charles II (Tyler, op. cit., I, 72-73). 


S The York and Northampton County manuscript records, which I have not had an 
opportunity to examine, might add some details to our knowledge of John and Ann Cotton, 


SOME OF WALT WHITMAN'S BORROWINGS 


DAVID GOODALE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


O YOU ever think, Horace, what infernal plagiarists the big 

fellows are—big lawyers, big preachers, big writers—even 
Shakespeare, Longfellow: how much they borrow and never pay 
back ?”? 

Thus spoke Walt Whitman, who would probably have agreed 
with Poe that “One out of ten authors of established reputation, 
plunder recondite, neglected, or forgotten books.” The purpose of 
this study is to indicate with a few examples what Whitman “bor- 
rowed and never paid back.” 

One example of Whitman’s borrowing was brought to light by 
the discovery of an unidentified newspaper cutting about the burial 
of old Scandinavian heroes, found among the poet’s collection of 
notes and clippings,’ by Richard M. Bucke, who pointed out that 
Whitman. used this note almost verbatim in “Salut au Monde!”:* 


Whitman 

I see the burial-cairns of Scandi- 
navian warriors, 

I see them raised high with stones 
by the marge of restless oceans, 
that the dead men’s spirits when 
they wearied of their quiet graves 
might rise up through the mounds 
and gaze on the tossing billows, 
and be refresh’d by storms, im- 
mensity, liberty, action. 


Newspaper clipping 

The old Scandinavian heroes, 
when they died, desired to have 
their funeral mounds raised high 
above them; their corpses close to 
the margin of the restless ocean, 
so that the spirit, when it grew 
weary of the narrow, quiet grave, 
might rise up through the mound 
and gaze forth over the vast ex- 
panse of tossing billows, and then 
become refreshed by a sense of im- 
mensity, liberty, action. 


Another instance of Whitman’s borrowing has been pointed out 
by Adaline Knapp* and Professor Gay W. Allen.” Whitman, it 


*Horace L. Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), II, 472. 
a Notes and Fragments, Left by Walt Whitman, ed. R. M. Bucke (London, Ontario, 


Canada, 1899), p. 43. 


3 Leaves of Grass, Inclusive Edition, ed. Emory Holloway (New York, 1924), p. 118. 
““Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet, Identical Passages,” Critic, XLIV, 467-468 (May, 


1904) 


“Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet,” Erudes Anglaises, III, 1-8 (May, 1937). For 


studies of Whitman’s sources, see Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (1906), pr. 90-96; William 
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seems, boldly lifted Jules Michelet’s description of “The Frigate 
Bird,” and incorporated it into his poem, “To the Man-of-War- 
Bird” 

I am indebted to Clifton Joseph Furness for calling my attention 
to the word-parallels between Whitman’s “Song of Myself” and John 
Paul Jones’s letter to Benjamin Franklin. The letter contains an 
official account of the battle of his Bon Homme Richard and the 
British Serapis off Flamborough Head on September 23, 1779." 

In order to establish a more exact parallel, I have used the text 
of the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass. In this edition, the poem 
starts with this line: “Did you read in the seabooks of the old-fash- 
ioned frigate-fight?” Whitman replaced this in 1867 with, “List to 
the yarn, as my grandmother’s father the sailor told it to me.” This 
change was probably made after his self-injunction to “Make no 
quotations and no reference to any other writers.”* In the follow- 
ing excerpt, the use of four dots is a characteristic of Whitman’s 
punctuation in the first edition; three dots, however, represent the 
omission of words from the original text. 


Whitman John Paul Jones 


Along the lowered eve he came, 
horribly raking us. 


We closed with him. . . . the yards 
entangled... the cannon touched, 

My captain lashed fast with his own 
hands. 


We had received some eighteen- 
pound shots under the water, 
On our lower-gun-deck two large 
pieces had burst at the first fire, 


Every method was practiced .. . to 
... rake each other. 


I was under the necessity of closing 
with him .. . the yards being all 
entangled, and the cannon of each 
ship touching .. . I made both ships 
fast... 


The Bon Homme Richard had re- 
ceived sundry eighteen-pounds shot 
below the water . . . as to the six 
old eighteen-pounders that formed 


Sloane Kennedy, “On the Trail of the Good Gray Poet,” Conservator, XVII, 182-183 (Feb., 
- 1907); Edward Carpenter, Days with Wale Whitman (London, 1906), pp. 94-102. Whit- 

man’s poem, in the “Song of Myself,” about the “murder in cold .blood of four hundred 
and twelve young men,” was undoubtedly taken from survivors’ accounts of the Battle of 
Coleto, and the massacre of Colonel Fannin and his men at Goliad, March 27, 1836. See 
Dr. J. H. Bernard's eyewitness account in Louis J. Wortham, 4 History of Texas (Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1924), II, 239-265. The rescue of the passengers on the steamer San Fran- 
cisco, which Whitman describes in strophe 33, in “Song of Myself,” is graphically told 
in the New York Tribune, Jan. 14, 16, 1854. 

° Leaves of Grass, ed. Holloway, p. 219. 

? Old South Leaflets (Boston, n.d.), VII, 36-39. 

9 Notes and Fragments, p. 56. 
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killing all around and blowing 
up overhead, 


Ten o'clock at night, and the full 
moon shining and the leaks on 
the gain, and five feet of water 
reported, 

The master-at-arms loosing the 
prisoners... 


ee 


Our frigate was afire. . . . the other 
asked if we demanded quarters? 
if our colors were struck and the 
fighting done? 

... I heard the voice of my little 
captain, 

We have not struck, he composedly 
cried, We have just begun our 
part of the fighting” 


Only three guns were in use, 

One was directed by the captain 
himself against the enemy’s main- 
mast, 

Two well-served with grape and 
canister silenced his musketry 


and cleared his decks. 


The tops alone seconded the fire 
of this little battery, especially 
“the maintop, 

They held out bravely during the 
whole of the action. 
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the battery on the lower gun-deck, 
they did no service whatever. Two 
out of three of them burst at the 
first fire, and killed almost all the 
men who were stationed to man- 
age them. 


at half-past g o'clock . . . it was 
then full moonlight .. . the leak 
gained . . . There were five feet 
water in the hold... 

My treacherous master-at-arms let 
loose all my prisoners. . . . 


The fire broke out in various parts 
of the ship, ... The English Com- 
modore asked me if I demanded 
quarters; and I having answered 
him in the most determined neg- 
ative, they renewed the battle with 
double fury. 


I directed the fire of one of the 
three cannon against the main-mast 
. .» while the other two were ex- 
ceedingly well served with grape 
and canister shot to silence the 


enemy’s musketry, and clear her 
decks... . 


The tops alone seconded the fire of 
this battery, and held out bravely 
during the whole of the action, 
especially the main top. 


° Lieutenant Richard Dale, an eyewitness of the battle, gives the following account of 
what Jones said: “We had remained in this situation but a few minutes when we were 
again hailed by the Serapis: ‘Has your ship struck?’ To which Captain Jones answered, 
I have not yet begun to fight" (Life and Battles of John Paul Jones, by. himself, Boston, 
1855, pp. 190-191). The Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston, unwittingly said of Whitman's 


poem: “The Little Captain is an unsurpassed portrait of valour. . 


. » No author amongst 


us is so little a borrower” (Boston Herald, May 24, 1887). 


Some of Walt Whitman's Borrowings 


Not a moment's cede, 

The leaks gained fast on the pumps 
.... the fire cat[s] toward the 

`- powder-magazine, 


One of the pumps was shot away 
.... it was generally thought we 
were sinking, 
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the fire of their cannon . . . was in- 
cessant ., . the leak gained on the 


pumps, and the fire . . . broke out 


as low as the powder magazines . . . 


one of the pumps being shot away, 
the carpenter expressed his fear that 
she would sink. 


A clue to two other sources was indicated by Whitman himself 
in his conversations with Horace Traubel:”° 


W. has frequently advised me to read Fanny Wright's book, A Few 
Days in Athens. Today I borrowed the book. He said at once warmly: 
“I am glad—glad. They used to say—they would say still—that it is a 
green book. It is crude... as the Bible and Homer are crude. . . . She 
was one of the few characters to excite in me a wholesale respect and 
love. .. . Her book about Epicurus was daily food to me: I kept it about 
me for years .. . I always associated that book with Volney’s Ruins, 
which was another of the books on which I may be said to have been 
raised.” 

An examination of A Few Days in Athens," in the light of these 
words from Whitman has yielded a further case of borrowing. This 


_ book was the source for a part of Whitman’s poem “Pictures.”"* The 
word-parallels are sufficiently striking to introduce them here: 


Whitman’s “Pictures” A Few Days in Athens 


Young men, pupils; collect in the 
gardens of a favorite master, 
waiting for him, 


Some, crowded in groups, listen to 


A crowd of disciples were assem- 
bled, waiting the arrival of their 
master. 


Some, crowded into groups,, lis- 


* Horace L. Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), Il, 445. 

* First published in London in 1822. The excerpts quoted in this article are from 
the Boston edition, 1877, chap. v, pp. 46, 50-51. 

™ Pictures: An Unpublished Poem by Walt Whitman, with Introduction and Notes by 
Emory Holloway (New York and London, 1927). Reprinted from the Southwest Review, 
X, 28-40 (July, 1925). It seems that Whitman seriously considered including this poem 
in a volume of verse to be called Banner. At Day-Break, which was listed as “in prepara- 
tion” by Whitman's publishers, Thayer and Eldridge, in their advertisement on page 
[560] of William Douglas O'Connor's Harrington (Boston, Mass., 1860). The title of 
this poem (“Pictures”) appears there in a table of contents. Banner At Day-Break was 
also announced by Thayer and Eldridge in two issues of William Lloyd Garrison's anti- 
slavery paper, The Liberator (Boston, Mass., Nov. 2, 9, 1860), as follows: “A NEW VOL- 
UME OF POEMS By Walt Whitman. A handsome brochure of 150 pages. 1 volume. 
16 mo.” On Dec. 11, 1860, however, Thayer and Eldridge announced their failure, and - 
the “new volume,” so far as is known, was never printed. 
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the harangues or arguments of 
the elder ones, 


Elsewhere, single figures, undis- 
turbed by the buzz around them, 
lean against pillars, or within 
recesses, meditating, or studying 
from manuscripts, 

Till, beyond, the master appears 
advancing—his form shows above 
the crowd, a head taller than 
they, 


His gait is erect, calm and digni- 
fied—his features are colossal—he 
is old, yet his forehead has no 
wrinkles, 


Wisdom undisturbed, self-respect, 
fortitude unshaken, are in his 
expression, his personality, 
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tened to the harangues of an elder 
or more able scholar... 


while innumerable single figures, 
undisturbed by the buzz around 
them, leaned against the pillars, 
studying each from a manuscript, 
or ... wrapped in silent meditations. 


Zeno advanced into the midst; he 
stood by the head and shoulders 
above the crowd; ... 


his gait, erect, calm, and dignified; 
his features , . . seemed sculptured 
by the chisel for a colossal divinity; 
the forehead, . . . was marked with 
the even lines of wisdom and age; 
but no harsh wrinkles. . . . 


Wisdom undisturbable, fortitude 
unshakeable, self-respect, . . . were 
in his face, his carriage, and his 


tread, 


Frances Wright’s influence on Walt Whitman as a political 
thinker can be traced through her pamphlets and her contributions 
to the Free Enquirer. We know that Whitman attended her lec- 
tures, read her writings, and was profoundly influenced, as he 
enthusiastically testifies: 


In those days I frequented the anti-slavery halls in New York. . . . It 
` was there I heard Fanny Wright: the noblest Roman of them all, ...a 
woman of the noblest make-up whose orbit was a great deal larger than 
theirs . .. a most maligned, lied-about character—one of the best in his- 
tory though also one of the least understood. . . . She spoke in the old 
Tammany Hall there, every Sunday, about all. sorts of reforms. Her 
views were very broad. . ... She published while there the Free Inquirer 
{sic], which my daddy took and I often read.** She has always been to 

™ The part played by Walter Whitman senior in contributing to Walt’s “long fore- 
ground” (mentioned by Emerson), has been more or less passed over by the majority of 
‘Whitman's biographers. A Whitman manuscript in the Bucke-Collection (American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., catalogue, April 15, 16, 1936, p. 3) says: “All through 


‘young and middle age, I thought my heredity-stamp was mainly decidedly from my moth- 
er's side; but as I grew older, and latent traits came out, I see my father’s also... .” It 
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me one of the sweetest of sweet memories: we all loved her: fell down 
before her: her very appearance seemed to enthrall us.’ 


Not a few clues to the secret of Whitman’s prose style and his 
early ideas of reform, especially in such of his writings as “The 
Eighteenth Presidency!”*® may be found in Frances Wright’s polit- 
ical writings. It may well have been that Whitman’s admiration 
for Frances Wright as a lecturer motivated his own early ambition 
to become a public speaker, and to write what his mother called 
“barrels” of lectures. In 1879, after his lecture on Lincoln in New 
York City, this desire again manifested itself. He wrote in his 
diary: “I intend to go up and down the land (in moderation,) seek- 
ing whom I may devour, with lectures... "° Whitman’s poem on 
the joys of oratory is strangely reminiscent of Frances Wright’s 
idea of the qualities essential to an orator. Whitman jubilantly cries: 


O the orator’s joys! 
To inflate the chest, to roll the thunder of the 
voice out from the ribs and throat, 
To make the people rage, weep, hate, desire, 
with yourself, 
To speak with a full and sonorous voice out of 
a broad chest... 2? 


Frances Wright says that an orator should possess: 


animation, energy, high moral feeling, ardent patriotism, a sublime love 
of liberty, a rapid flow of ideas and of language, a happy vein of irony, 
an action at once vehement and dignified, and a voice full, sonorous, 
distinct, and flexible; exquisitely adapted to all the varieties of passion or 
argument. 


was his father who took Walt to hear Elias Hicks, the Quaker preacher; he introduced 
him to the stimulating writings of Volney and Frances Wright. Whitman reported that 
his father had also been an admirer of Thomas Paine. Of these, Walt considered Paine, 
Hicks, and Frances Wright “of the superber characters of my day or America’s early days.” 
“I swore when I was a young man that I would sometime . . . do justice to [these] three 
people. . . . I determined that I would bear witness to them” (With Walt Whitman in 
Camden, Ml, 205-206). 

™ Ibid., Il, 204-205. 

* Published in pamphlet form by Jean Catel (Montpellier, France, 1928); and in Clifton 
Joseph Furness, Walt Whitman’s Workshop (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 92-113. 

18 Complete Prose Works by Walt Whitman (Boston, 1907), p. 506. 

™ “A Song of Joys,” Leaves of Grass, ed. Holloway, pp. 152-153. 

8 Views of Society and Manners in America (New York, 1821), p. 374. 
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Whitman’s ideal woman and Frances Wright’s requisite for the 
American woman are strikingly similar. Walt says: “They know 
how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, run, strike, retreat, advance, 
resist, defend themselves.” “The American women,” says Frances 
Wright, “might, with advantage, be taught in early youth to excel 
in the race, to hit a mark, to swim, and, in short, to use every exer- 
cise which could impart vigour to their frames and independence to 
their minds,””° l 

The other source mentioned by Whitman in his talks with Hor- 
ace Traubel is C. F. Volney.” There is further evidence that Whit- 
man thought well of Volney’s Ruins. In a hitherto unpublished 
letter to Dr. Bucke, dated June 30, 1890, Whitman writes: “Someone 
has sent me Volney’s Ruins a fine added-to ed’n—carries me back 
60 years (my father had a treasured copy).”” 

Included in Bucke’s Notes and Fragments ( Pp. 152-154) is a Whit- 
man notebook entitled “Religions—Gods.” A comparison of Whit- 
man’s notes with Volney’s Ruins” reveals that Whitman compiled 
his notes directly from the Rains: 


Whitman’s “Religions—Gods” 
Mahomet with green banner, a 
sabre, a bandage and a crescent, 
priests: imaums, mollahs, mutftis, 
dervish, santon with dishevelled 
hair. 


Ormuzd, god of light. Arhimanes, 
god of darkness. Parsees, from Per- 
sia followers of Zoroaster, their 
pope or high priest is called “Mo- 
bed.” 


Volney’s Ruins 

That first group with a green ban- 
ner, bearing a crescent, a bandage, 
and a sabre, are the followers of 
the Arabian prophet. ... Those men, 
distinguished by their enormous 
white turbans, .. . are the Imams, 
the Mollas, and the Mufties . . . 
and the Santons with dishevelled 
hair. 


Ormuzd, god of light, and Ahri- 
manes, god of darkness, . . . The 
followers of Zoroaster, called Parses, 
because they are descended from. 
the Persians. The name of their 
pope or high priest is mobed [sic]. 


A Woman Waits For Me,” Leaves of Grass, ed. Holloway, p. 87. 


= Views of Society and Manners in America, p. 317. 


™ See note 10, above. 


"Transcribed by Clifton Joseph Furness in 1929 from the Bucke-Whitman Collection 


before its dispersal. 


"Thc Euins, or Meditations on the Revolutions of Empires (Paris, 1791). Translated 
into English by Volney and Joel Barlow (Paris, 1802). The OFRON in this paper are 


from the 1883 Boston reprint of this edition. 
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Vishnu, preserver of the world, 
image of the Lingam, the male 
sign .. . Chiven (god of desolation 
and destruction) ... 


Bowze [sic], the Japanese, with a 
yellow rope [sic] 


African negroes worshipping a 
great snake. 


Zoroaster or Zerdusht, two cen- 
turies after Moses. 


Pouranas, Vedas (there are three or 
four Shastras, Sadder, Zendavesta, 
Bible are sacred books. Pouranas 
treat of mythology and history. 
Vedas, the fourth, concerning cer- 
emonies, is lost. 


Boudha, Bhudda (Fot, Phtah, Mer- 
cury) the Boudha doctrine is found 
in book of 3000 B.C. Hermes, au- 
thor of the Egyptian Vedas. 


All seems to go back to Manu, who 
preceded Zoroaster, Moses and the 
rest, and must have been 2100 B.C. 
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The second . . . is that of Vichenou, 
... preserver of the world ... the 
third is that of Chiven, god of 
desolation and destruction, who 
has, however, for his emblem the 
symbol of generation . . . the ob- 
scene image of Lingam, 


That Japanese bonze, with a yellow 
robe, and naked head, preaches the 
eternity of souls. 


The inhabitant of Juida worship 
God in a great snake. 


These ideas were not known to 
Moses, . . . since it was not till two 
centuries afterward that . . . Zer- 
doust, named Zoroaster, first evan- . 
gelized them in Asia. 


Are, then, the Vedas, Chastras, and 
Pourans, [sic] inferior to the Bibles, 
Zend-Avestas, and Sad-ders? The 
Vedas or Vedams are the sacred 
volumes to the Hindoos, as the 
Bibles with us. . . . They who 
reckon four Vedas, include among 
them the Attar Veda, concerning 
ceremonies, but which is lost. 


The Boudhite doctrine is found in 
the oldest Indian books, that pre- 
ceded our era by 3100 years... . 
Hermes was its god: he was the 
author of the sacred books, or 
Egyptian Vedas. .. . Boudh is the 
name of the planet we call Mer- 
cury. The Chinese adores him in 
Fot.... The Peguan in Phta. 


Menou, preceded Zoroaster and 
Moses and consecrated, on the 
banks of the Ganges, the doctrine 
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and more definitely embodied on 
the banks of the Ganges, the Indian 
theology with Brahma, Vichnu and 
Chiven. l 


Typhon, made up of all that hin- 
ders, obstructs, revolts. 


Pan, the great whole with a fore- 
head of stars, body of planets, feet 
of animals, 


Kneph—“existence”—a Theban 
-god, a human figure dressed in 
dark blue holding in one hand a 
sceptre and a girdle, with a cap of 
feathers on his head (to express 
fugacity of thought). 


Charon, the ferry man to Tartarus 
and to Elysium, 


Minos, Rhadamanthus, judges of 
the dead, the wand, the bend [sic], 
the ushers and the urn. 
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of the three principles of Gods 
known to the Greeks, one of whom 
named Brahma . . . the second, 
named Chiven ... and the third 
named Vichenou. 


Typhon . .. made up of all that 


hinders, opposes, or obstructs. 


Pan (the Great Whole) ... with 
a forehead of stars, body of planets, 
and feet of animals. 


principle of existence ... Kneph, a 
human figure, dressed in dark blue, 
having in one hand a sceptre and 
a girdle . . . with a cap of feathers, 
to express the fugacity of thought. 


To arrive at Tartarus or Elysium, 
souls were obliged to cross the 
rivers Styx and Acheron in the 
boat of the ferryman, Caron. 


Hell had its Minos and its Rhada- 
manthus, with the wand, the bench, 
the ushers and the urn. 


Dr. Bucke has explained Whitman’s method of self-education in 





the construction of notebooks such as the one from which the above 
material was extracted. He calls them “storehouses of information 
... dealing with all parts of the world, and the inhabitants of each 
part.” 

It is interesting to trace these embryonic notebooks to their final 
developments in Whitman’s verse. In many cases the gathering of 
such detailed information seems to have served only the purpose 
of enriching his mind. But in some cases, Whitman was thereby 
furnished with poetic suggestions which he expanded into some of 
his characteristic compositions. In tracing the influence of Volney 
we approach a significant instance of Whitman’s indebtedness to 
another writer. We discover not only an occasional literal borrow- 


% Notes and Fragments, p. vi. 
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ing, but also the impregnation of Whitman’s mind with the fun- 
damental concepts of Volney. 

I have collated the lines in Whitman’s “Salut au Monde!”” with 
passages from various parts of Volney’s Ruins,” in order to indicate 
their general ‘similarity. The main divisions in “Salut au Monde!” 
are here grouped under the following headings: “Panorama of the 
Earth,” “Oceans and Continents,” “Rivers,” “Races.” The compar- 
ison ends with Whitman’s literal borrowings. In taking this liberty 
with the poem, a closer parallel with the Ruins becomes possible. 


PANORAMA OF THE EARTH 


“Salut au Monde!” 


O take my hand Walt Whitman] 

Such gliding wonders! such sights 
and sounds! 

Such join’d unended links, each 
hook’d to the next, 


What rivers are these? what for- 
ests and fruits are these? 

What are the mountains call’d that 
rise so high in the mists? 

What myriads of dwellings are 
they fill’d with dwellers? 

Asia, Africa, Europe, are to the east 
—America is provided for in the 
west, 


I see a great round wonder rolling 
through space, 

I see . . . ruins, graveyards, .. . 
palaces, hovels, huts of barba- 


rians, tents of nomads upon the 
surface, 


Volney’s Ruins 

I felt myself wafted to the regions 
above. Thence, from the aerial 
heights, looking down on the earth, 
I beheld a scene entirely new. Un- 
der my feet, floating in the void, a 
globe, . . . variegated with large 
spots, some white and nebulous, 
others brown, green, or gray .. . 
I cast my eye over the whole of our 
hemisphere . . . All Asia lies buried 
in profound darkness . ... 


That square peninsula under our 
feet is the country of the Arabs; the 
great continent on its left . . . is the 
parched soil inhabited by the black 
men. To the north, beyond a long, 
narrow and irregular sea, are the 
countries of Europe . . . on its right, 
from the Caspian, extend the snowy 
and naked plains of Tartary .. . 
You see that empire in the fur- 
rowed plain, which seems by a 
sudden obliquity to escape from 
view. On yonder coasts, those nar- 


* Leaves of Grass, ed. Holloway, pp. 114-123. 

™ There are passages in the Ruins which suggest that Whitman's Leaves were firmly 
rooted there. For example, Volney quotes at length from Macrobius, whose description of 
the soul is probably the source for two of Whitman’s poems, “Eiddlons” and “Sail Out 
For Good, Eidélon Yacht!” ‘This incorruptible part,” says Macrobius, “. .. . is the deity 
... the perfect image . . . or idol of the soul; .. . its vehicle, or boat” (The Ruins, p. 152). 
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I see distant lands. .. . 
I see the site of the old empire of 


Assyria, and that of Persia, and 
that of India. ... 
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row necks of land and scattered 
points are the peninsulas and is- 
lands of the Malays . . . That tri- 
angle, which advances so far into 
the sea, is the too-famous peninsula 
of India: 


RIVERS 


“Salut au Monde!” 
I see the long river-stripes of the 
earth, 
I seccwhere the Seine flows . 
I see the winding of the Volga .. 
I see the falling of the Ganges over 
the high rim of Saukara. 


Volney’s Ruins 
the rivers . .. appeared like waving 
es, 

You see the winding course of the 

Ganges, the banks of the Euphrates 

and Tygris, the deep bed of the 

Jordan, and the canals of the sol- 

itary Nile. 


RACES 


“Salut au Monde!” 


I see the nomadic tribes with herds 
of oxen and cows, 

7 see the sharp-eyed Samoiede and 
the Finn . 

I see the Siberian on his slight- 
built sledge . .. 


I see the Kruman in his hut, and 
the Dahoman and the Ashantee- 
man in their huts, 

I see the Turk... 

You ‘dim-descended, black, divine- 
soul’d African, large, fine-headed, 
nobly-form’d . . . 

You dwarfed Kamtschatkan, Green- 
lander, Lapp! 


Volney's Ruins 


the caravans of the nomads of Asia 
and Africa. 


‘The Tartar, wandering or fixed... 


The Arab, endowed with a happy 
genius ... The African degraded 
. . doomed, to servitude ... 

the Mussulman, Christian, Jew ... 
are they not the elect children of 
God? 

the nations of Africa, with their 
ebony skins, their woolly hair . 

the Laplander, with his. pointed 
bonnet . . . the Samoyede, with his 
feverish body and strong odor; the 
Tongouse, with his horned. cap . 

the Kalmuc, with his flat nose and 
little retorted eyes .. . the Malays, 
with wide-spreading ears... and 
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You Austral negro, naked, red, 
sooty, with protrusive lip . .. 
All you on the numberless islands 
of the archipelagoes of the sea! 
Lee. fake colors, barbarisms, civ- 

ilizations aoe 
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the tattooed races of the isles of the 
ocean and of the continents of the 


antipodes. 


a 


inhabitants of India! 
Japan! 


People of 


all the people and nations inhabit- 
ing the globe, men of every race 
and every religion, . . 


LITERAL BORROWINGS 


“Salut au Monde!” 

I see Kneph, blooming, drest in 
blue, with a crown of feathers on 
his head, 

I see Hermes, unsuspected, dying, 

. well-belov’d, saying to the people 
Do not weep for me, 

This is not my true country, I have 
lived banish’d from my true coun- 
try, I now go back there, 

I return to the celestial sphere 
where every one goes in his turn. 


Volney’s Ruins 

Kneph ... dressed in dark blue... 
with a cap of feathers, 

Hermes at his death .. . “I have 
hitherto lived banished from my 
true country; I now go back there. 
Do not weep for me: I return to the 
celestial country whither every one 
goes in his turn.” 


Volney and Frances Wright provided Whitman with “happy 


hunting grounds” of concepts and phrases. They also furnished 
him with patterns that may indicate the origins of his characteristic 
. poetic idiom. But Whitman’s indebtedness to other writers is only 
one cross-section of the study of his writings. It is merely an inter- 
esting side light into his large proportions, and does not by any 
means account for his genius. There are deep waters in Leaves of 
Grass which lie undisturbed regardless of the commotion that is 
constantly being made upon the surface. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


WHITMAN AND THE BOY-FORGER _ 


JOSEPH JAY RUBIN 
Pennsylvania State College 


O THE December, 1845, issue (the last) of Thomas Dunn 

English’s short-lived magazine, the Aristidean, Whitman con- 
tributed five pages of prose entitled “Some Fact-Romances.” The 
stories, all reminiscences, tell of a drowning, salvation, insanity, for- 
gery, and a recovery. Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott, who col- 
lected and edited Whitman’s Aristidean writings, had difficulty 
only with the fourth of the “Fact-Romances”—the forgery: “I have 
learned less than I could wish of Saunders [the forger] since I do 
not know the date of his crime.” The police of New York had 
also searched vainly for Saunders. 

On August 31, 1843, Henry Saunders, a junior clerk in the em- 
ploy of thé great auction house of Austen, Wilmerding & Co., 
presented to ten New York banks forged checks totalling thirty 
thousand dollars. The checks honored, the boy of seventeen dis- 
appeared with the money. The newspapers announcing the crime, 
stated that Saunders, under an alias, had sailed the same day for 
England on the Great Western. Then it began to be rumored in 
the press that Saunders had missed the boat. On September 6 the 
fugitive was arrested in Boston. At his trial in New York, Saunders 
confessed, implicating a confederate named Ragge as the actual pen- 
man. The sentence imposed was a term of nine years in the Tombs.* 

With the sworn testimony of Saunders now available, it is pos- 
sible to see how Whitman, by transposing the one sentimental detail 
of the crime, gained some sympathy for the young criminal and an 
intensification of force for the narrative. 

1T. O. Mabbott, The Half-Breed and Other Stories by Wale Whitman (New York, 
1927 thi. p. 124. Nos, 1, 2, and 5 of the “Fact-Romances” are reprinted in Emory Hol- 


loway, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (New York, 1921), I, 138-139, 


146-147, 149-151. 
This summary is taken from the New York Tribune, the New York Sun, and the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle for Sept., 1843. 
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This is the story as printed in the Aristidean: 


Saunders, that unhappy boy, now in the State’s Prison for his for- 
geries on his employers, Austin [sic] and Wilmerding, once boarded in the 
same house with me. Soon after his arrest, I visited the Centre-Street 
“Tombs,” and went into his cell to see him. He gave me a long account 
of the commission of the crime, and of his doings down to the time of 
his capture at Boston. It was all a disgusting story of villany and con- 
ceit. He was a flippant boy, whose head, I think, was turned by melo- 
dramas and the Jack Sheppard order of novels—all but one little item. 
When he had received the money, and every moment was worth di- 
amonds to him—he intended to sail in the Great Western, it will be 
remembered—he spent an hour in going up to a pawnbroker’s shop in 
the Bowery, to get a little piece of jewellry he had in pledge there—a 
keepsake from his dead mother. He told me in his cell that he would 
have given a thousand dollars for another half hour, yet he could not go 
away without that locket. That half hour cost him the doom he after- 
wards had meted out to him. 


According to the sworn testimony of Saunders: 


. Ragge then went to a pawnbroker’s No. 200 Bowery, and redeemed 
a a gold watch of my mother’s for which I had the ticket. I then made 
some small purchases, and about 1214 o'clock met Ragge in Hanover st., 
at that time having nearly finished drawing the checks. After I had fin- 
ished, we went into the top story of the Exchange, and then equally 
divided the money, and also gave Ragge $200.00 to give to my father, I 
then went to Prime Ward & Co., to get bills on England—did not succeed, 
but got some Bank of England notes and gold from some brokers . . . 
Ragge then told me I had no time to lose ... I then went home, getting 
my baggage, and drove down to the wharf of the Great Western, and 
found she was gone... .° 


The writing and inclusion of the Saunders case in “Some Fact- 
Romances” resulted, as Whitman tells us, from personal interest: He 
had boarded with the boy. The house address given in the press as 
Saunders’s is 68 Duane Street. This, matching Whitman’s auto- 
biographical note “Summer of °43 at Mary’s and at Brown’s in 
Duane st.” helps to establish Whitman’s residence in New York 
for that period of 1843. 


* The italics are mine, 
"New York Sun, Sept. 14, 1843. ° Holloway, op. cit., II, 88. 
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NOTES ON PEDLAR'S PROGRESS _ 


HOWARD B. GROSE, JR. 
Brown University 


S THESE notes merely supplement Professor Harry R. War- 

fel’s review of Pedlar’s Progress,’ they deal only with minor 
details of that i interesting book. 

The two quotations which follow are from descriptions of & a 
gathering at Emerson’s house: 


The philosophers sat dignified and erect. There was.a constrained, but 
very amiable silence, which had the impertinence of a tacit inquiry, seem- 
ing to ask, “Who will now proceed to say the finest thing that has ever 
been said?”? 


One could see that he was taking mental notes of this odd. stiff company 
of men, each of whom was sitting perfectly silent with one question in 
mind: “Who will now proceed to utter the profoundest thing that ever 
was said?” 


The magic of the “new biography” has transformed an old-fashioned 
description. Not clairvoyant, Curtis did not know exactly what was 
uppermost in the thought of Emerson and Thoreau and the other 
silent men. As it happens, this is not the first time that Thoreau’s 
mind has been read: 


addressed me as “Henry” within one minute from the time I 
first laid eyes on him, and when I spoke, he said . . . “Henry, I know 
all you would say; I understand you perfectly; you need not explain any- 
thing to me”; and to another, “I am going to dive deep into Henry’s 
inmost depths.” I said, “I trust you will not strike your head against 
the bottom.”* 





One can perhaps faintly imagine Thoreau’s comment if while glanc- 

ing at an astral copy of Pedlar’s Progress in some Valhalla for 

doughty writers he should chance upon this latest dive into his in- 
“most depths. 


1 American Literature, IX, 380-382 (Nov., 1937). 

*George William Curtis, in Homes of American Authors (New York, 1853), p. 251. 
Quoted by Sanborn in his Memoir of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1893), Il, 431. Sanborn 
omits Curtis's references to Alcott as “Plato Skimpole”; so does Professor Shepard. . 

*Odell Shepard, Pedler’s Progress (Boston, 1937), p. 407. Further references to this 
book are abbreviated to P. P. . 

“Thoreau, Journal (Boston, 1906), V, 264 ff. 
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Claims are sometimes made for Alcott which the evidence given 
hardly seems to warrant. Here is an example: 


The genius of Thoreau was recognized by Alcott before there were 
any clear signs of it to show the world. Alcott recognized and described 
the peculiar kind of Thoreau’s genius long before even Emerson had 
addressed himself to the task. When living in Boston in 1851 he wrote... 

“Henry Thoreau comes and passes the afternoon .. . I meet nobody 
whose thoughts are so invigorating as his, and who comes so scented of 
mountain breezes and springs, so like a luxuriant clod from under forest 
leaves, moist and mossy with earth-spirits. His company is tonic, never 
insipid . . . Here is a solid man and valid, sane and salt, and will keep 
forever... .”5 


First, since several of Thoreau’s characteristic essays and A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers had been published by 1849, 
what Alcott wrote in 185r does not show recognition of Thoreau’s 
genius before clear signs of it had been given to the world. Second, 
Alcott’s description of “the peculiar kind of Thoreau’s genius” leaves 
something to seek. Not even the remarkable picture of Thoreau 
coming in like a luxuriant clod moistened with (or Jy?) earth- 
spirits fully compensates for notable omissions. The description 
gives no hint of salient traits noted by Lowell in his review of A 
Week—that Thoreau has “genial humor,” for example, and “imag- 
inative sympathy,” and that his writing “with all its fresh smell of 
the woods . . . is yet the work of a bookish man.”* Alcott’s last 
sentence applies quite as well to Abraham Lincolni or Samuel John- 
son as to Thoreau. Third, the view that Alcott recognized Thoreau’s 
genius long before Emerson is open to question. Perhaps as early as 
1838 Emerson spoke of ‘Thoreau as “the man of Concord.”” In 
1839 he wrote to Carlyle of “a young poet .. . named Thoreau, who 
writes the truest verses.”* In 1841 he wrote again to Carlyle of 
“Henry Thoreau,—a poet whom you may one day be proud of ;—a 
noble, manly youth, full of melodies and inventions.” In his Jour- 


5P, P., p. 402, 

° Massachusetts Quarterly Review, Ul, 44 ff. (Dec., 1849). 

™ “Meeting Mr. Emerson’ one day, I think in the summer‘of 1838 .. . I inquired... 
whether he saw much of my classmate Mr. Henry D. Thoreau . . . ‘Of Thoreau?” replied 
Mr. Emerson, his face lighting up with a smile of enthusiasm, ‘Oh, yes . .. When Mr. 
Carlyle comes to America I expect to introduce Thoreau to him as the man of Concord’” 
(David Greene Haskins, Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ancestors, with Some 
Reminiscences of Him, Boston, 1887, pp. 118 ff.). 

° Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson (Boston, 1883), 1, 256. 

° Ibid., 1, 335. 
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nals for 1838 he noted Thoreau’s “free and ‘erect” mind,” his “sim- 
plicity and clear perception,” his satirical attitude to society,* and 
the fact that he is “spiced throughout with rebellion.”"” He rejoiced, 
in 1839, in the pure and lofty strains of the “beautiful poem” “Sym- 
pathy.™? And in 1842 he introduced Thoreau to readers of the 
Dial as l 

...a near neighbor and friend of ours, dear also to the Muses . . . who 
readily undertook to give us... notes of his own conversation with nature 
in the woods and waters of this town. With all thankfulness we begged 
our friend to lay down the oar and fishing line . . . and assume the pen, 
that Isaak Walton and White of Selborne might not want a successor, 
nor the fair meadows . . . their poet.’ 


I should not try to maintain, that by 1842 Emerson had recognized . 
“the peculiar kind of Thoreau’s genius,” but I believe that he had 
come as near to doing so as had Alcott at that time. 

Concord, it seems, proved to be not quite all that Alcott had 
hoped for. Emerson had been very generous, 

Yet Alcott did feel cold in Concord. Nearly everyone was pretending 
that several degrees of social frost was good for thinking . .. Emerson 
was saying that “to hardy natures cold is genial and dear.” 


The quotation is effective—unless one happens to know “May-Day,” 
from which it is taken. The “hardy natures” are “Plants and birds. 
and humble creatures” which show signs of activity in the cold of 
early spring? Emerson was not “pretending” that social frost is 
good for thinking. Emerson’s “inward chill” is further demon- 
strated by such means as this: 

Was he troubled and inept in every effort to work with others? “Dear 
heart, take it sadly home that there will be and can be no codperation,”"” 


I do not know the sentence in the form just given, but in “Society 
and Solitude” it reads: 
Dear heart! take it sadly home to thee,—there is no coöperation. 


Three pages farther on in that essay Emerson looks at coöperation 

from another angle and makes a counter-statement. The same 

method applied to the counter-statement might give us this result: 
1 Journals, IV, 395. 


u Ibid., IV, 397. 38 Ibid., IV, 406. 
8 Ibid., V, 241. “ Dial, Il, 19 (July, 1842). 
% P,P. p. 410. % Poems (Centenary ed.), pp. 167 ff. 


P, P., p. 410. £ Works (Centenary ed.), VII, 8. 
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Was he happy and successful in his efforts to work with others? “’Tis 
hard . . . to whip our own top; but through sympathy we are capable of 
energy and endurance. Concert fires people to a certain fury of per- 
formance they can rarely reach alone.” 


The reasoning seems about as convincing in one case as in the other. 
Emerson, we are told, said that “We descend to meet.” 


An equally characteristic remark of Alcott’s was that “wherever two 
persons hold conference with each other, an invisible though implied 
person is ever prior to the concert, and to this third person deference is 
always had, as to a common arbiter.” The contrast is sharp and clear, 
and all the more so because Alcott tended to think that this implied 
“third person” is divine. He ... believed ... that every real “marriage 
of true minds” involves an ascent, a sanctification ... for ... all of those 
concerned. : 


The thought is hauntingly familiar. Turning to “The Over-Soul,” 
this is what we find: 


In all conversation between two persons tacit reference is made, as to a 
third party, to a common nature. This third party or common nature is 
not social; it is impersonal; is God. And so in groups where debate is 
earnest, and especially on high questions, the company become aware that 
the thought rises to an equal level in all bosoms. . . . They all become 
wiser than they were. It arches over them like a temple, this unity of 
thought in which every heart beats with nobler sense of power and 
duty... .”° 


It is almost like dipping into Alice in Wonderland again to see a 
sharp and clear contrast change so quickly to a remarkable similarity. 
The idea of descending to meet is worth a moment’s consideration. 
Having suggested the results of social intercourse on a high level, 
Emerson then says in substance that men commonly meet on a lower 
level: 


We know better than we do. ... I feel the same truth how often in 
my trivial conversation with my neighbors, that somewhat higher in each 
of us overlooks this by-play. ... 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean service to the world, 
for which they forsake their native nobleness, they resemble those Arab- 
ian sheiks who dwell in mean houses and affect an external poverty. . . 24 

IP, P., p, 225. 9 Works, Il, 277. 

2 Ibid, p. 278. Because of the identity of meaning I assume—perhaps rashly—that 


“We descend to meet” (P. P., pp. 225 and 410) is intended for “Men descend to meet” 
rather than for “Almost all people descend to meet” (Works, Il, 199). 


15 AL 10 
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Does this really portray a cold and solitary nature? Evidently Al- 
cott did not think so (the italics are mine): 
We pity ... the scholar . . . whose intellect is so exacting . . . that he can- 
not... descend to-meect . . .‘on that common level where intercourse is 
possible with most.” l 


Yet see the purpose its main. idea is made to serve: 


Did he find it almost impossible to meet the friendliest advances with 
warm, frank welcome? Why then, “We descend to meet”? 


By such skilful strokes of rhetoric our minds are prepared for a final 
glimpse of one who showed “reluctance toward all intimate asso- 
ciation” and, with “a preference for solitude,” “continued all his life 
to find a peculiar charm in the word ‘alone’”:* 

Emerson ... had not been a firm believer in the persistence of the indi- 
vidual after death. . . . Oh, cold, cold! Always Emerson had held his 


friends at a distance, and now he thought to escape them for eternity!?® 


No hint here of what Louisa Alcott described as “that smile of love 
that has been Father’s sunshine for so many years,””* nor of the man 
who said, “I am a worshipper of Friendship, and cannot find any 
other good equal to it”? Possibly the complexities of Emerson’s 
attitudes to society and solitude have been ignored for the sake of a 
more vivid contrast to Alcott. Probably the warm and yearning 
Alcott gains a little in sentimental interest by being set over against 
a cold and distant Emerson. 
Two or three omissions seem worth noting: 

In May of 1854, when the whole city was convulsed by the arrest of 
the fugitive Anthony Burns, he [Alcott] served with skill and energy, 
calmly putting his ‘own life in peril . .. in a way which some of his 


contemporaries never forgot.” 


What took place? How did Alcott show skill and energy? How 
did he risk his life? We might expect at least bare answers to these 


= Tablets (Boston, 1868), p. 77. 

™P, Pu p. 410. Alcott wrote that “beyond any I have known, his [Emerson’s] is a 
faith approaching superstition concerning admirable persons . . . the rumor of excellence 
of any kind being like the arrival of a new gift to mankind, and he the first to proffer 
his recognition and hope. His affection for conversation, for clubs, is a lively intimation 
of this religion for fellowship” (Concord Days, Boston, 1872, pp. 37-38). 

“P, P., pp. 495 ff. = Ibid., p. 510. 

® Ednah D. Cheney, Louisa May Alcott (Boston, 1930), pp. 286 ff. 

™ Correspondence of Emerson and Sterling (Boston, 1897), p. 28. 

=P. P., pe 444. 
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questions in a book of 546 pages. A less obvious omission is the 
failure to consider this comment made by Emerson in 1844: 

Alcott does not do justice to the merits of labor. The whole human 
race spend their lives in hard work from simple and necessary motives, 
and feel the approbation of their conscience; and meet this talker at their 
gate, who, as far as they see, does not labor himself, and takes up this 
grating tone of authority and accusation against them. His unpopularity 
is not at all wonderful.” 


Evidently Alcott had a share in creating the coolness which he came 
to feel in the Concord atmosphere—a coolness attributed to “nearly 
everyone” except Alcott.” In the detailed account of Alcott’s visits 
with Carlyle,” no mention is made of Carlyle’s statement that Alcott 
was “a terrible old bore” and very hard to get rid of.” The remark 
does throw a gleam of light on the relations of this ill-assorted pair; 
but in view of the rather tender treatment accorded Alcott such an 
omission is quite understandable. 

To conclude these notes briefly, a few miscellaneous items are 
here grouped together. (1) To the question: 
Was it Elizabeth Hoar who said of Henry that “one would as soon take 
the arm of an elm tree?” 


the answer is: No, the remark was Emerson’s; and he wrote “I 
should,” not “one would.” (2) Is Thoreau receiving a touch of 
refinement in this quotation ?: 

Henry Thoreau said a similar thing, possibly echoing Alcott, when he 


remarked, “I am guilty of muskrats.”*° 


Since no reference is given, I cannot prove the correctness of my 
suspicion; but the familiar passage in Thoreau’s Journal reads, “I am 
guilty of suckers.”** (3) In this statement: 

After the remanding of Anthony Burns in 1854 he [Garrison] stood up 
before ten thousand people on the Fourth of thes n Poron and pub- 
licly burned . . . a copy of the Fugitive Slave Law. . 


the reference is probably to the great meeting at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, on that date. Garrison estimated that three thousand 
® Journals, VI, 544. 


® P, P., pp. 404-413, passim. ™ Ibid., pp. 313-319. 

"M, A. DeWolfe Howe (ed.), Memories of a Hostess (Boston, 1922), p. 75. 
“p, P., p. 406. 

* Journals, VII, 498. =p, P., p. 456. 


® VI, 294. =P., P., p. 275. 
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persons were present.** (4) “Emerson himself had been more than 
once abroad.”* At the time spoken of, 1842, when Alcott went to 
England, Emerson had been abroad but once. The same anachro- 
nism appears in the description of Alcott’s first call on Carlyle in 
Cheyne Row: “Emerson had been in that room, how often!"“° Car- 
lyle was living in Scotland at the time of Emerson’s first visit. 
(5) After learning that the Alcotts moved from Concord to Boston 
in November, 1849," we are somewhat mystified at being told of 
Alcott’s visits to Concord in the summer of that year.” (6) “If forty 
years in Boston did not bind Kim the reason is to be sought partly in 
the fact’** that Alcott did not live in Boston for half that number of 
years. (7) The exaggeration in saying that Alcott was one of the 
first of “the social kind” of men in New England* seems obvious 
enough to carry its own correction. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY HENRY TIMROD 


LEWIS PATTON 
Duke University 


N THE possession of the Bulwinkle family of Gastonia, North 
Carolina, is an unpublished poem attributed by family tradition 
to Henry Timrod.’ That the lines, which are penciled in an old 
album, are unmistakably Timrod’s has been confirmed by compar- 
ing them with the Timrod MSS, of an approximate date, in the 
Duke University Library. The poem is without title and reads as 
follows: 
But once mine eyes have gazed in thine, 
But once thine eyes have glanced on mine; 
Yet, lady! go where’er I will, 
I have thy face before me still. 


Why when the star hath passed away, 
The soul should still retain its ray, 


“W. P, and F. J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison (New York, 1885), I, 412 ff. 


Pp, P., p. 301. © Ibid., p. 314. 
“ Ibid., p. 421. a Ibid., pp. 437, 439 459- 
* Tbid., p. 478. “ Ibid., p. 411. 


1The poem is published with the permission of Miss Muriel C. Bulwinkle, who kindly 
lent me the album containing it. Her mother, née Frances Sarah Kean, was the original 
owner of the album. Miss Bulwinkle informs me that the lines were probably written in 
Charleston at the house of a female cousin of Timrod’s. 
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I know not who on earth may tell, 
Unless she can, who wove the spell. 


If the brief meeting of a night 

Thus stamps thy image on my sight, 
I need not ask of maids or men 

My fate if we should meet again! 


H. T. 
February 2"4 1862 


Much of the charm of these lines depends upon the setting; the 
album, which, has stamped upon its cover the appropriate title The 
Gentle Reminder, bears witness to the vanished fashions of a past 
age. Note, for example, the entry which follows by one day the 
Timrod inscription: 

To Fannie 


That life may be to you, my dear Fannie, like this Album—a book dedi- 
cated to pure loves, gentle affections, and pleasant memories, is the ear- 
nest wish of your namesake— 


Fannie 
Charleston Feb. 3" 1862 


Readers of Timrod need not be reminded of his habit of penning 
occasional poems of respectful gallantry. He confessed to Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne: “A large part . . . of my leisure at college, was occupied 
in the composition of love verses, frantic or tender. Every pretty 
girl’s face I met acted upon me like an inspiration! I fancied myself 
a sublimated Turk (when these faces were reproduced in day- 
dreams) though walking an ideal, and therefore innocent, Harem 
of young Beauties.” 


GEORGE STERLING ON “THE BLACK VULTURE” 


ROBERT G. BERKELMAN 
Bates College 


STUDENT, disagreeing strongly with the professor’s: inter- 
pretation of Sterling’s sonnet “The Black Vulture,” contended 
that the vulture was meant to symbolize death. To bring the lengthy 
argument to a close an appeal was made to the author himself. The 


2 The Poems of Henry Timrod, ed. P. H. Hayne (New York, 1873), p. 19. 
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answer’ was significant not merely for its discrediting of symbolism 
but also for its account of the genesis of the poem, which is one of 
Sterling's most enduring achievements and certainly among the 
memorable sonnets in our literature: 


[Letterhead of the Bohemian Club, San Francisco] 
Apr. 27th, 1925. 
Dear Prof. Berkelman: 

“The Black Vulture” is a nature-poem pure and simple. There are 
few poems into which some kind of symbolism cannot be read, with a 
little imagination—and a good many where symbolism was intended. 
But I am not guilty in this case. 

The folk of the Santa Lucia mountains call our California condor 
“the black vulture,” and once, when on the Big Sur river, I saw one 
of the great birds poised a mile or more overhead. They are larger even 
than the Andean condor, their wings spreading over ten feet in some 
specimens, It’s a fine of $1000. for shooting one, as the bird is very 
scarce and becoming rarer yearly. I doubt if there are 20 in all Cal- 
ifornia. They range from the Big Sur (a mere stream) southward into 
Mexico. 

There is an admirable stuffed group of them, with their big white 
egg, out at Golden Gate park. I hope that some day you will-see it for 
yourself. 

Thanking you for your interest in my work, I beg to remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
George Sterling. 


ON THE “NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTER” OF JOEL BARLOW 


M. RAY ADAMS 
Franklin and Marshall College 


OEL BARLOW’S letter from Algiers to his wife containing his 
Jiz will and testament written in the face of what he regarded 
as almost certain death from the plague, is worthy, from several 
points of view, of the attention given it in a recent number of Amer- 


+The letter was followed by a notably strange chain of events. One year and a half 
later, on November 17, 1926, the poet took cyanide of potassium in the club from which 
he had written the letter. And the following winter the young student who had insisted 
that the vulture symbolized death, also committed suicide. Details on death of Sterling 
are taken from Upton Sinclair's article, “My Friend George Sterling,’ Bookman, LXVI, 30 
(Sept, 1927). 
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ican Literature? It is particularly so—and this was not mentioned 
by Mr. Maxfield—as a beautiful record of the self-effacement of a 
faithful husband who never ceased to be an ardent lover. A sizable 
and very readable volume of such love letters could be collected from 
Barlow’s communications to his wife during the periods of their 
separation in the seventeen years he spent abroad. 

But Mr. Maxfield is certainly mistaken in writing of the letter 
as “newly discovered.” It has been known to students of Barlow 
for more than fifty years. It was first published in 1886 by C. B. - 
Todd in his Life and Letters of Joel Barlow It has been quoted 
in large part as recently as 1931.* It was in the Olmstead collection 
of Barlow’s papers gathered by his grandnephew, Lemuel G. Olm- 
stead, and turned over to Todd for use in writing the biography. 

There are two copies of the letter in the Barlow collection at 
Harvard, which contains the Olmstead papers. One is clearly in a 
later hand. The other is an original Barlow manuscript and was 
the one used by Todd. The heading is in the same hand as the 
body of the letter and reads “Algiers 8 July 1796.” The signature 
follows closely the authentic Barlow autograph. There is no seal 
or address on the back, since obviously the letter was not intended 
to be sent to Mrs. Barlow like others but to be kept in his possession. 

The copy of the letter recently published has no date. Mr. Max- 
field inaccurately associates it with “the latter part” of Barlow’s stay 
in Algiers. Barlow arrived at Algiers in early March, 1796, his first 
letter from there being dated March 8. The plague broke out in 
late May and it was over by September 8.* Barlow did not sail from 
Algiers until July 18, 1797, more than a year after the date of the 
letter. 

Moreover, the copy of the letter used by Mr. Maxfield is quite 
evidently not an original. It has many minor differences from the 
Todd manuscript and a number of them are significant on this 
point. In the passage expressing solicitude for Mary Wollstonecraft 
and making conditional provisions for her welfare, the Maxfield 
manuscript has her name in full whereas the Todd manuscript has 
simply “Mary ——.” The surname was evidently supplied by the 

*Ezra Kempton Maxfield, “A Newly Discovered Letter from Joel Barlow to His Wife, 
from Algiers,” American Literature, YX, 442-449 (Jan, 1938). 
* Pp. 295-303. 


*Charles Angoff, Literary History of the American People (New York, 1931), I, 
168-171. “See Todd, op. cit., pp. 125, 134, 138. 
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copyist. Barlow desired, it appears, that the knowledge of this char- 
ity toward his friend should be kept private. The Maxfield man- 
uscript has comparatively modern punctuation. It presents the same 
material in nine paragraphs fewer than the Todd manuscript has; 
eight of these changes involve faulty paragraphing. It has nine 
instances of entirely different words substituted for those of the 
Todd text, and in every one of these cases of substitution it is appar- 
ent that the diction of the latter text is more appropriate. There 
follows a list of these substitutions with the corresponding words 
in italics and with page and line references for the letter as published - 


in American Literature: 


Todd. Text 
1. wife of my soul 
2. held in a merciless and despond- 
ing slavery 
3. Enclosed is my last will 


4. it is bequeathed 

5. there may be some [nephews 
and nieces] necessitous who 
would be proper objects of par- 
ticular legacies 

6. as often hindered from doing a 
generous thing by an indolence 
either of thought or action, as 
by a selfish principle 

7. let your tenderness for me soon 
cease to agitate that lovely bosom 


8. rendered happy by... your un- 
divided love 

g. She is all that any reasonable 
man can desire 


Maxfield Text 
wife of my love (p. 443, Í. 1) 
held in a merciless and disappoint- 
ing slavery (p. 443, l. 26) 
Enveloped is my last will (p. 444, 
1, 4) 
it is bequested (p. 444, L. 24) 
there may be some [nephews and 
nieces] necessarily who would be 
proper objects of particular legacies 
(P. 4455 L 30) 
as often hindered from doing a 
generous thing by an indolence 
either of thought or action, as from 
a selfish principle (p. 447, ll. 26-7) 
let your tenderness with me soon 
cease to agitate that lovely bosom 
(p. 448, L 21) 
rendered happy by ~. . your indi- 
vidual love (p. 448, 1. 28) 


‘She is all that any responsible. man 


can desire (p. 448, l. 31) 





One of these substituted words (No. 1) is less fitting to the circum- 
stances of the composition; one (No. 3) is an impropriety; one (No. 
4) is a barbarism; one (No. 6) is a solecism; and five (Nos. 2, 5, 7, 
8, 9) change the sense from that obviously intended. A reader can 
hardly, therefore, escape the conclusion that the manuscript upon 


*For the collation of the original manuscript with the Maxfield text, I am indebted to 
Mr, Everett B. Brown, of the Harvard Graduate School. 
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which the recently published letter is based was rather carelessly 
copied from the original in the Harvard College Library. In gen- 
eral, Barlow’s reputation as a prose writer is not enhanced by the 
copyist’s work. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has voted 
to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to PMLA 
and American Literature through the year 1940. Both journals may thus 
be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks and’ orders are to be 
addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 


ERRATUM 
Mr. George K. Smart calls attention to an unfortunate typographical 
error in his article “Private Libraries in Colonial Virginia,” which ap- 
peared in the issue for March, 1938. The last sentence in the second 
paragraph on page 36 should have been printed at the end of note 36 on 
the same page. The reference is to Milton and not to Defoe. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATIONS on INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 

The Mind of John Adams. Howard Fielding (Wisconsin). 

Amos Bronson Alcott, Robert Peel (Harvard). 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich as Editor and Critic. Donald R. Tuttle 
(Western Reserve). i 

William Cowper Brann: A Critical Biography. Joha Wilson Ran- 
dolph (Vanderbilt). 

Virginia French: A Critical Biography. Virginia Lewis (Vander- 
bilt). 

A Biography of Margaret Fuller. John Derby (Yale). 

The Last Phase of Hawthorne’s Art. Edward Davidson (Yale). 

Charles Hale Hoyt: His Life and Work in the American Theater. 
Douglas G. Hunt (Vanderbilt). 

Provost William Smith and His Group. Albert Gegenheimer (Penn- 
sylvania). 

Edith Wharton: A Critical Study. Rod W. Horton (New York 

_ University)... 

William Allen White. Ora Everett Rich (Western Reserve). 

The Early Years of Walt Whitman. Joseph J. Rubin (Yale). 

Whitman’s Theory of Poetry and Art. G. Harris Daggett (North 
Carolina). 

Theodore Winthrop. W. E. Martin, Jr. (Duke). 


II. Dissertations on Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

American Little Magazines. Charles A. Allen (Iowa). 

Criticism of Prose Fiction and the Development of the Realistic 
Novel in America During the Nineteenth Century. Harry W. 
Reninger (Michigan). 

A History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1878-1890. Thomas F. Mar- 
shall (Pennsylvania). 

North-South Literary Relations, 1830-1861, as Based upon a Study of 
Representative Writers. Max L. Griffin (North Carolina). 

The Idea of Progress in the Work of Jefferson and Paine. Edwin 
Martin (Wisconsin). Note: Macklin Thomas (Wisconsin) has 
changed his subject to “The Idea of Progress in the Writings of 
Franklin, Freneau, Rush, Barlow, and Brown.” 

Religious Thought in Boston in the 1740’s as Reflected in the Period- 
icals. John K. Reeves (Harvard). 
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Shakespeare in American Literary Criticism from 1820 to 1875. Rob- 
ert Falk (Wisconsin). Note: Charles Morris (Virginia) has 
dropped the subject of “American Shakespeare Criticism in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

The Tribune (of New York) and Humanitarian Reform, 1841-1850. 
Archibald G. Delmarsh (Cornell). 


III. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

American Criticism of British Decadence, 1880-1900. Robert M. Lim- 
pus (Chicago). 

Anna Cora Mowatt. Marius Blesi (Virginia). 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Impact of Science upon Religion in the 
“Authentic Brahmin.” Mentor L. Williams (Michigan). 

The Reputation and Influence of William Godwin in America. Os- 
borne Earle (Harvard). 

The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860. Herbert Ross Brown 
(Columbia). 

Young Longfellow (1807-1843). Lawrance Thompson (Columbia). 


TV. Orrer RESEARCH IN PRocREss: 

Robert M. Limpus (Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.) is 
working on “A History of Theatrical Activity in Detroit.” 

W. R. Richardson and Robert Sand (William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va.) are preparing a monograph on the Williams- 
burg stage. 

Arlin Turner (Louisiana State University, University, La.) has com- 
pleted a study of Hawthorne's editorship of The American Mag- 
azine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 


University of North Carolina, Grecory Pare, Bibliographer. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS . 


BENJAMIN Franxuin’s Lrarary: 4 Short Account of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, 1731-1931. By Austin K. Gray. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. [1937.] xi, 80 pp. $2.00. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s Own Story: His Autobiography Continued from 
1759 to His Death in 1790 with a Biographical Sketch Drawn from 
His Writings. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 268 pp. $2.50. 


THe GENERAL Macazine AND Historica, CHRONICLE ror ALL THE BRITISH 
Prantations IN America. Published by Benjamin Franklin. Repro- 
duced from the Original Edition, Philadelphia, 1741. With a Bib- 
liographical Note by Lyon N. Richardson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, for the Facsimile Text Society. 1938. xv, 426 pp. 
$3.00. 

This edition of Mr. Gray’s work! places between board covers his 1936 
pamphlet entitled The First American Library. We have had popular 
magazine articles about the Library Company which are now buried in 
old files, and we have the Short History of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia (1913), written by George Maurice Abbot to celebrate a 
half-century of service to an institution which he was to continue to serve 
sixteen years longer. Mr; Gray succeeded Abbot as Librarian in 1929, 
and his present Short Account is fuller than any of its predecessors. 

An analysis of early “stock catalogues” for the purpose of defining as 
nearly as possible the intellectual contribution which the Library Com- 
pany made to eighteenth-century Philadelphian thinking and culture re- 
mains, however, a challenge to another scholar. Mr. Gray gives the first 
purchase list, as Abbot did, and he gives added titles from time to time, 
but the more careful study is left for some student deeply interested in 
the history of the development of early American ideology. Such a study 
is the more important because of the use of this collection as the first 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. Gray writes with some charm. He emphasizes the amusing 
quaintness of certain old customs and episodes; he tells us, for example, 
of the return (from England) of a book which had been overdue for 
ninety-nine years, having been borrowed from the library by a Brivish 
officer during the occupation of Philadelphia in 1778. He is informed 
rather than critical. One may doubt, for example, whether Franklin had 
to go to England to “learn the principle of the club”—especially in view 
of the fact that his own Rules for a Club are remarkably similar to the 
principles laid down in Cotton Mather’s Essays to Do Good, which 
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Franklin assured Samuel Mather had influenced his “conduct through 
life.” And one may wish to condition the statement that “Franklin took 
his mental color from his surroundings” in Philadelphia. 

But the little book is interesting and valuable. It has a pleasant and 
brief foreword by Owen Wister, and a postscript about the Loganian 
Library. It has no index. 

Dr. Goodman’s book presents the Bigelow version of Franklin’s 
Autobiography, and then continues it, as explained in the subtitle, “with 
a biographical sketch drawn from his writings.” It is a good design, and 
measurably successful, Franklin’s prolific pen makes it possible to piece 
together letters and pamphlets which, with occasional connecting par- 

` agraphs and sentences, give a fair account of the last thirty years of his 
life. 

It is clearly a mistake for Dr. Goodman to say at the end of his intro- 
duction that “no alterations have been made in the original spelling and 
punctuation,” since it is a notorious fact that Bigelow made thousands of 
such alterations. (See Max Farrand, Benjamin Franklin's Memoirs, re- 
printed from Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10, October, 1936.) We 
shall, of course, have to await Dr. Farrand’s variorum edition before we 
have a scholarly text,.and his promised popular edition before we have a 
good general text. These, we are told, we cannot expect for yet a few 
years. 

The Facsimile Text Society’s reprint of the six numbers of Franklin’s 
General Magazine is an altogether admirable performance. It is more 
important than last year’s similar reproduction of Bradford’s American 
Magazine. Professor Richardson’s “Bibliographical Note” is in all re- 
spects excellent. 

The four chief “matters” of the General Magazine were: the war 
with Spain, with some articles growing out of the fear of attacks by a 
French and Indian alliance; currency and international trade; the White- 
field controversy, with the opposition to the great revivalist getting some- 
what the better of it; and Colonial history, represented by extracts from 
Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia and Tailfer’s Narrative 
of the Colony of Georgia, ‘Though closely modeled upon English mis- 
cellanies, Franklin’s magazine abounds in native American writing. 
Much of the “Poetical Essays” department, placed in the back of each 
number, is taken from such American newspapers as the Virginia Gazette 
and the Boston Post-Boy. 

This facsimile reprint of the magazine which narrowly missed being 
the first of its tribe in America is full of varied interest to the student 
of Colonial history and literature. 

State University of Iowa. Frank Lutuer Morr. 
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Saranstoz. By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited, with Introduction, 
Chronology, and Bibliography by Robert E. Spiller and Joseph D. 
Coppock. New York: American Book Company. 1937. xlii, 424 pp. 
$2.40. 

In the issue of the Saturday Review of Literature for May 29 the editor 
suggests that the critics who wrote the essays in the recently published 
After the Genteel Tradition should make themselves better informed 
about earlier American literature by reading certain books of a century 
ago. “The editor specifies these books, and among them are “the better 
half of Cooper.” Literary historians may have difficulty in agreeing upon 
what books form “the better half of Cooper,” but they are almost unan- 
imous in approval of Satanstoe. ‘Therefore the editors, Professors Spiller 
and Coppock, and the general editor, Professor Harry Hayden Clark, are 
wise in including this little-read novel among the initial publications of 
the “American Fiction Series” issued by the American Book Company. 

This new edition of Satanstoe is very attractive in format, and is greatly 
enriched by facsimile reproductions of three double pages of The Spy, 
published in America and then corrected by Cooper in preparation for an 
English edition. There are also photographs of the rare first edition of 
The Last of the Mohicans, and of the title-page of the first edition of 
Satanstoe, and two letters of Cooper are reproduced in facsimile. 

The editors chose as a text of Satanstoe for reprinting that of the 
standard edition of the novels published by W. A. Townsend and Com- 
pany in 1859-1861. They do not state whether this edition differs from 
the first edition or from later editions. The “Cooper Chronology” and 
the “Selected Bibliography” will be very helpful to students of Cooper, 
for they summarize the writings of biographers and critics, and embody 
the results of the most recent Cooper scholarship. 

Satanstoe (1845) is a novel of the New York Colony during the French 
and Indian War of the eighteenth century, having the same general place 
and time settings as The Last of the Mohicans and The Pathfinder. But 
the spirit and atmosphere of Satanstoe and Cooper’s method of narration 
differ from those of the two Leather-Stocking tales. The narrative is in 
the form of an autobiography, based upon fictitious “Littlepage Man- 
uscripts,” as told by the young Dutch-American Cornelius Littlepage. 
whose wealthy family had lived for several generations on the estate of 
“Satanstoe” in Westchester County. We follow “Corny” to Nassau Hall. 
where the Princeton of early days gives him a classical education, and 
where he learns a better English speech than the Yankees of Yale could 
have taught him. We visit the little city of New York, where the hero 
sees the plays of Cato and The Beaux’ Stratagem, and rescues the lovely 
Anneke Mordaunt from the claws of a menagerie lion. Next we ride 
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with Corny and his companions in sleighs to Albany, where the young 
people coast down State Street and steal the mayor’s dinner, and where 
Corny rescues Anneke again—this time from the Hudson River in flood. 
Then we accompany Corny as he fights against the French and Indians 
in the disastrous repulse of Abercrombie at Lake George in 1758. We 
return to Albany and “Satanstoe,” where the lovers are married. How- 
ever, in the journey to Albany and the wilderness, the chief object of the 
hero is not to marry a wife or to fight the French, but to examine the 
landholdings of the Littlepages at “Mooseridge” in the Adirondack 
` wilderness. 

There are two other novels, following Satanstoe, which are also based 
upon the “Littlepage Manuscripts,” and in them the discussion of land 
tenures and rents, which is merely suggested in Satanstoe, becomes dom- 
inant. These are The Chainbearer (i845) and The Redskins (1846). 
The Chainbearer is the autobiography of Mordaunt Littlepage, the son of 
Cornelius and Anneke, and deals with the period immediately following 
the Revolution. Littlepage goes up to “Mooseridge” to carry forward 
improvements on the tract of land. He finds squatters in possession, and 
relates the lawless proceedings of the unscrupulous Thousandacres and 
his associates. The Redskins is the story of Hugh Roger Littlepage, the 
son of Mordaunt Littlepage, who tells of his troubles with the Anti- 
Renters. The time of its action is contemporary with that of publication. 
In this novel Cooper relates incidents involving deeds of. violence and 
bloodshed committed by Anti-Renters disguised as Indians, against the 
heirs of the patroons, Although he had no financial stake in this local 
brawling, Cooper sustains the rights of landowners against illegal land- 
jumpers, 

This brief summary of the books following Satanstoe is given here as 
a basis for the statement.that the present Introduction to Satanstoe does 
not, except in small measure, relate directly to that volume. Rather it is 
an introduction to the Anti-Rentism of The Chainbearer and The Red- 
skins, The editors are in error in reading social and political philosophy 
into Satanstoe. Lounsbury was nearer the truth when he wrote: 

In no sense is “Satanstoe,” in particular, a political novel. There is no reference to 
anti-rentism in it save in the preface. Its only connection with the subject is the account 
it gives of the manner in which the great estates were originally settled. On the other 
hand it is a picture of colonial life and manners in New York during the middle of the 
eighteenth century, such as can be found drawn nowhere else so truthfully and so vividly. 

Satanstoe clearly is not a political or economic novel, and therefore 
parts of the Introduction seem irrelevant. One could disregard these 
digressions, however, if some of them did not contain inaccuracies, For 
example, the editors write as follows: “A few brief selections from Satans- 
toe illustrate something of Cooper's philosophy. ‘I confess I am not fond 
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of unnecessary changes....’” The footnote to this quoted sentence gives 
reference to p. 418. I cannot find it on p. 418 or anywhere else, although 
further search might reveal it. 

In further illustration of Cooper’s philosophy as revealed in Satanstoe, 
the editors quote him as saying: “I love every tree, wall, knoll, swell, 
meadow and hummock about the old place . . . I love old names such 
as my father knew the places by... .” On p. 418 (not 419, as given in 
the footnote), Cornelius Littlepage says: “I have never tasted any fruit 
that I thought would compare with that of Satanstoe. I love every tree, 
wall, knoll, swell, meadow and hummock about the old place. One thing 
distresses me. I love old names, such as my father knew the same places 
by. ...” 

In this same connection the editors further quote Cooper as saying: 
“, . . I doubt if all this craving for change has not more of selfishness in 
it than of either expediency or philosophy.” And they add the comment: 
“This ‘selfishness’ is that of the tenants and not the landlords.” On p. 
419 Cornelius Littlepage says: “I doubt if all this craving for change has 
not more of selfishness in it than either of expediency or of philosophy; 
and I could wish, at least, that Satanstoe should never be frittered away 
into so sneaking a substitute as Dibbleton.” 


We may disregard the question as to whether these fragmentary state- 
ments, isolated from their context, express any “philosophy,” even in the 
most popular sense of the word, but we should note that the statements 
are not those of Cooper, but of a fictitious character, Cornelius Littlepage. 
As created by Cooper, Littlepage is a wealthy young man of the mid- 
eighteenth century, the son of an aristocratic, estate-holding colonial fam- 
ily, who expresses the views of his class and his time. It is wrong to 
quote them as indubitably the views of Cooper himself. The study of 
Cooper will go more askew than it is now if the casual utterances of 
Leather-Stocking, Chingachgook, Harvey Birch, Effingham, and a hun- 
dred other characters are quoted as the ideas of Cooper himself. One 
can prove anything for or against Cooper if such evidence is admitted to 
court. 

The editors have allowed an error to slip in by stating that “Cooper 
was a country gentleman, a Whig squire.” This is obviously an inad- 
vertence, since it is elsewhere stated that his party alliance was with the 
Democrats. Cooper was certainly not a Whig, not a follower of Henry 
Clay and his successors. He was a Democrat, an admirer or the early 
Andrew Jackson for president. Probably he voted for Van Buren, his 
fellow New Yorker, in 1836 and 1840. It is true that Cooper was an in- 
consistent Democrat, who changed some of his views as the decades passed, 
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but there have always been many Democrats of sufficient independence 
to criticize party leaders and platforms. 

The editors do not seem to believe that Cooper was a democrat in a 
generally social and non-partisan sense. I believe that he was, though it 
would take pages to set forth the evidence. But why should we argue 
about Cooper’s Democracy and democracy in 1845, when we are supposed 
to be finding out about Cornelius Littlepage’s views in the eighteenth 
century? 

Satanstoe should be read and studied as a “chronicle of manners,” as 
Cooper himself called it. The reader shares Cooper's interest in colonial 
colleges, in plays produced in New York, in the speech of the Dutch and 
of the Yankees, in the jolly customs of the Albanians, in the frolics of 
the Negroes, in the devious ways of Yankee settlers from New England, 
and in the various manners of a colonial age. The reader would like to 
know more about these things, and an introduction which would closely 
relate Satenstoe to its setting of time, place, and social life would be of 
more service than this somewhat scattered and general discussion of 
movements with which the book is little concerned. It is something of 
a tour de force to get from Thomas Aquinas to Cooper within a single 
paragraph, and it is impressive to learn that “in reading these volumes 
[Satanstoe, The Chainbearer, and The Redskins] one catches only cursory 
glimpses of the thoughts of Locke, Shaftesbury, Harrington, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Hegel, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Bentham, Ricardo, Mill.” But the student of Cooper, beholding 
this elaborate superstructure of economics and philosophy, is likely to 
view it as an obstruction, and to say, in the words of Leather-Stocking, 
“Stoop lower, gal; your bonnet hides the creature’s head.” 

The University of North.Carolina, Grecory Paine. 


Jonn Puoentx, Eso., Toe Verrrasce Squinos: A Life of Captain George 
H. Derby, U. S. A. By George R. Stewart. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. [1937.] xiv, 242 pp. $2.50. 

Making use of an exhaustive list of sources which includes a variety 
of printed material as well as many manuscripts of Derby’s letters and 
of reminiscences by his contemporaries, Professor Stewart has written 
a spirited account of the life of the once famous humorist whose pseu- 
donym was John Phoenix. George H. Derby’s New England childhood, 
his period of study at West Point, his activity in the Mexican War, 
his engineering achievements, and his forays into humor and Western 
journalism gave his life range enough, variety enough, to provide a 
diverting narrative. His ingratiating personality gives the book additional 
charm. 
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Professor Stewart writes well, making vivid the happenings in his 
subject’s career, abstaining from comment on documents which speak for 
themselves, shrewdly (and briefly) interpreting documents which need 
exposition. Here is that too rare achievement, a scholarly study which is 
good reading. The numerous illustrations, many of them amusingly 
drawn by Derby himself, wisely used to help acquaint the reader with 
their creator, are noteworthy. 

Though it would be very unfortunate, therefore, to overemphasize 
the fact that in some ways this good book might have been better, it is 
impossible not to note some faults which seem important. For one thing, 
despite Mr. Stewart’s correct claim that he has “eschewed much attempt 
at psychological interpretation,” one regrets the frequent implications that 
Derby the lieutenant and Phoenix the humorist produced in the subject 
of the biography “what may be called a ‘double life” amounting almost 
to a split in personality” (p. 18). One regrets.it because, whatever its 
value as an expository device, this interpretation seems to rest upon little 
presented evidence outside of the comic writer’s humorous reference to 
“Derby and I” in a letter and his biographer’s tacit assumption that a 
respectable officer and gentleman could not—without some mental con- 
flict—simultaneously be a humorist. Surely, especially in the early West, 
where, as Mr. Stewart perceives, humor was tremendously “enjoyed, 
fostered, and admired,” schizophrenia was hardly implied in the character 
of the average army officer who was also a humorist. (Witness the mil- 
itary men’s numerous contributions to The Spirit of the Times.) The 
interpretation, in other words, seems to denote a failure to integrate 
phases of what probably should be a rounded characterization. 

Still more unfortunate is a lack of familiarity with Phoenix’s literary 
background which leads his biographer to suggest (p. 175) that “social 
reform or any expression of an attitude toward the social system .. . is 
hardly to be expected of a writer in the fifties,” to wonder (p. 172) 
whether people “ever really laughed” at a book which aroused even Poe’s 
hearty mirth—Georgia Scenes, to indicate (p. 177) that it was “am- 
ateurism” that kept Phoenix from “developing characters,” to characterize 
Mark Twain in fashions questionable in view of facts about him (pp. 
40, 199), and to fail to point out clearly the place of Phoenix in the group 
of literary comedians with whom he was clearly affiliated. To be sure, 
Professor Stewart disarmingly says, “This book is written to display not 
so much Derby’s writings as his personality.” But since the title of the 
biography is a nom de plume, readers will regret that Phoenix as an 
author has not been treated as definitively as Derby as a personality has 
been treated. l 

The University of Chicago. Warrer BLAIR, 
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Tue Porms or Maria LoweLL: With Unpublished Letters and a Biog- 
raphy. By Hope jillson Vernon. Introduction by S. Foster Damon. 
Providence, R. I.: Brown University. 1936. xii, 187 pp. $2.00. 

To the two editions of Maria Lowell’s poems (which appeared in 1855 
and 1907) Miss Vernon has added six poems from periodicals and two 
from manuscript. Of the latter one is a ten-line inscription. The volume 
also contains seventy-six pages of letters and a thirty-seven page “biog- 
raphy” which does little more than summarize the matters already covered 
in the same volume in these letters. The “biography” is of course useful as 
being the only thing on the subject, but it is lacking in distinction either 
in power of making a character live or in interpreting Mrs. Lowell’s 
ideas and relating them to her husband’s and to the climate of opinion 
of her time. Indeed, those who have imagined that Mrs. Lowell’s letters 
would reveal her as a powerful influence upon her husband’s human- 
itarian interests will be disappointed, for her interest in such matters is 
mentioned only once (p. 96), and that is in a letter before their marriage. 
As everyone knows, however, Mrs. Lowell was a loving wife and mother 
of singular charm. Professor Damon (whose name is incorrectly spelled) 
says in his three-page introduction that Miss Vernon “combed through 
the shelves of gift-books, anthologies, and periodicals for those variants 
in text which mark the stages of a poem’s growth.” Since no variant 
readings are given in the text, however, it is difficult to see how a reader 
can study any poem’s growth from one period to another. It is unfor- 
tunate that neither the table of contents nor the index includes titles of 
individual poems. Mrs. Lowell deserves better treatment. 


University of Wisconsin, Harry Haypen CLARK. 


More Lerrers From Bast. HALL CHAMBERLAIN TO Larcapio HEARN AND 
Lerrers rrom M. Toyama, T. Tsusoucnt anp Orners. Compiled by 
Kazuo Koizumi. Tokyo, Japan: The Hokuseido Press. 1937. vii, 
208 pp. $3.50. 

Most of this well-dressed book consists of letters from Professor 
Chamberlain to Hearn from 1890 through 1895, the early years of Hearn’s 
Japanese residence. The same compiler, Hearn’s son, has edited (1936) 
another volume of Chamberlain’s letters, which was reviewed in Amer- 
ican Literature for May, 1937, by Edward Larocque Tinker. It is thus now 
possible to understand more fully the personality of one of the most val- 
ued of Hearn’s correspondents. 

Professor Chamberlain’s interests and sympathies were alert and broad. 
He wrote precisely and vigorously about roads, antiquities, climate, Jap- 
anese history and customs, and his none too robust health. He was shrewd 
and helpful in finding openings which Hearn might try for, and wished 
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that Hearn were a better business man. He showed a growing in- 
terest in Hearn’s own writings, even to the extent of cautioning him not 
to spoil the charm of his style by over-revision. It is clear that he realized 
the peculiar genius of his correspondent. “Do not expect me to respond 
in detail to one tithe of the ideas which your letters suggest,” he wrote 
in 1893. 

The exchange of books and of literary opinion between Hearn and 
Chamberlain must have been a happy experience for both so long as it 
lasted. Chamberlain thought Holmes and Aldrich to be for their day 
only—Aldrich he called “drawingroomy”— and thought the later Bos- 
tonian school lacked virility. Irving, Emerson, Longfellow were the best, 
but even they were not strong, in his opinion. Mark Twain he linked 
with Bret Harte, and thought both gained from the “comparative arid- 
ity” about them. Tolstoi he considered the greatest genius then living. 
He and Hearn agreed with their times in disliking, to the point of 
resentment, the harsher realism of Kipling. 

It is clear that, in this interchange of literary opinion, Chamberlain 
was more frequently the debtor. Hearn was forever discovering new 
realms of gold, and Chamberlain was properly grateful. But Chamber- 
lain’s letters reveal also a vigorous and independent intelligence, quite 
worthy of the distinction he won as an Orientalist. The reasons for the 
failure of this friendship to continue past 1895 are not to be found in 
this volume. 

The compiler announces that no changes have been made in punc- 
tuation or spelling, but that in some cases “the fading ink has rendered 
interpretation difficult.” Unfamiliarity with English has also rendered 
both interpretation and proofreading difficult, it would seem.’ It is hard 
to believe that Chamberlain wrote, of a Kipling volume (p. 93), “several 
of the prices are already kown to me”; but if he did, an editor would 
surely be justified in suggesting pieces and known. Other suspicious 
passages occur on pp. 69, 77, 90, 94, 105, 110, II5, 135, 151, 166, and else- 
where. Perhaps the book was hurried through the press with the hope 
of reminding the literary world that Japan has a cultural as well as a 
military significance. Chamberlain’s prophecy about the Japanese attitude 
to Hearn deserves quotation (p. 154) :—“the kind of man the Japanese 
like to retain is one who keeps their name prominently before the great 
world.” 


Tulane University of Louisiana, Rocer P. McCurcHeon. 
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Epwarp BerLamy Speaxs Acar! Arttcles—Public Addresses—Letters. 
Kansas City, Missouri: The Peerage Press. 1937. 249 pp. $1.00. 


It is somewhat surprising that, with the advent of numerous social 
plans which have flourished since 1929, as evidenced by the EPIC Plan, 
the Townsend Movement, Technocracy, and consumers and co-operative 
organizations, the author of Looking Backward should not have received 
more critical attention, There is still no formal biography of Edward 
Bellamy, and only one critical treatment of his literary work has appeared 
in recent years. This neglect may be due to his having been thought of, 
perhaps rightly, as the man of one book. It may also be owing to the 
comparative inaccessibility of much of his other work. 

Edward Bellamy Speaks Again! removes the excuse for neglect of 
Bellamy’s miscellaneous utterances on social problems. It presents mate- 
rial never before brought together in book form. This material is, more- 
over, reproduced as originally published, and allowance is asked by the 
author of the Foreword for slight discrepancies in orthography and 
arrangement. Altogether, the volume contains twenty-four items, twenty 
by Bellamy himself and four by commentators on Bellamy. By far the 
greater number are articles or letters contributed from 1889 to 1894 to 
various American magazines and newspapers, including four from the 
Nationalist. Only two addresses are included, both delivered at Tremont 
Temple in Boston in 1889. The remaining items from Bellamy’s pen 
are an article in the Contemporary Review explaining Nationalism to 
European readers and an introduction to the American edition of Fabian 
Essays. The four items by commentators on Bellamy include the “Fore- 
word” by R. Lester McBride, who must be taken.to be the compiler, an 
anonymous appreciation from the American Fabian, and one article each 
by Sylvester Baxter and John Clark Ridpath. 

Two themes pervade the contents of this compilation: the meaning 
and significance of Looking Backward and the defense of “The New 
Nationalism,” the political philosophy of the Nationalist party. One can- 
not but be impressed by the clarity and logic of Bellamy’s utterances, 
though there is by no means the evidence of profundity that one sees in 
Henry George, the other man of one idea with whom one naturally 
compares him. ‘There is, moreover, a good deal of repetition, allowable 
only in the interest of the historian who wants all the documents. The 
average reader will find a half dozen of these articles very illuminating. 
The two articles by Bellamy entitled “Why I Wrote ‘Looking Backward’ ” 
and “How I Wrote ‘Looking Backward’” should be familiar to every 
student of the book. The two Tremont Temple addresses are interesting 
for their clear-eyed look into the future. In “Plutocracy or Nationalism— 
Which?” Bellamy foreshadows the present struggle between the govern- 
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ment and Big Business. The other address, “Nationalism—Principles, 
Purposes,” is perhaps his most clear-cut exposition of his political philos- 
ophy. His best defenses of this philosophy are to be found in “What 
Nationalism Means” in the Contemporary Review and his “ ‘Looking Back- 
ward’ Again,” contributed to the North American Review. But logic . 
does not necessarily make a good prophet. In the light of post-war 
events, particularly in Russia and Turkey, the following concluding sen- 
tences from “Why I Wrote ‘Looking Backward’” will seem somewhat 
ludicrous: 


It would be preposterous to assume parity of progress between America and Turkey. The 
more advanced nations, ours surely first of all, will reach the summit earliest and, reaching 
strong brotherly hands downward, help up the laggards. 


Yet we may be thankful, for Bellamy’s vision of a better state. There is 
still nothing essentially wrong with its conception. 


University of Southern California. Louis Wann. 


‘Tue Lire anp Poems or Mirazeau B. Lamar. By Philip Graham. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1938. xiv, 332 pp. 
$3.50. 

This excellent, and from the scholarly point of view thoroughly satis- 
factory, edition of.a minor Southern poet has just been issued in a lim- 
ited edition in beautiful format by the University of North Carolina Press. 
One might suspect before examining the volume that it would likely turn 
out to be little more than the offspring of some local enthusiast’s desire 
to enhance and preserve the memory of a romantic figure of the Old 
South, the soldier, statesman, and. poet, Mirabeau B. Lamar, who rose to 
distinction and fame during the exciting period of the evolution of Texas, 
that vast territory southwest of the United States, from a subservient 
colony of Spain to the status of an independent nation and finally to that 
of a sovereign unit in the United States of North America. But upon 
examining the material as presented, one is quickly disillusioned and freed 
from this notion, for this book is certainly not of that class of adulatory 
volumes which are uniformly objectionable. It is not only a very careful 
and admirable piece of scholarly research and criticism, fully documented 
and conveniently arranged, but in its broader implications it becomes a 
contribution of considerable significance as a chapter in the cultural his- 
tory of the Old South and of the vigorous new Southwest, combined in 
about equal proportions. Lamar is representative of those Southerners 
who brought to the raw and rugged West the best of the traditional cul- 
ture of the Old South as it was known, in Virginia and, Georgia and the 
other Southern states, and thus the two strains of the fearless Western 
pioneer and the sentimental Southern cavalier were combined—along 
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with a slight admixture of various other less well-defined strains of Mid- 
dle-Western and New England cultures which drifted into the Texas 
territory—to form that new and vigorous type now commonly designated 
as Southwestern culture. 

The idea of a complete and fully annotated edition of Lamar’s poems 
doubtless came to Dr. Graham while he was collecting material for 
his previous volume, Early Texas Newspaper Poetry (1936). He found 
many of Lamar’s poems reproduced in Texas newspapers, some of them 
in revised form and others entirely new so far as was disclosed in the 
poet’s single volume, Verse Memorials (1857). Immediately he began to 
run down other sources for Lamar’s poetical effusions, and presently he 
was making extensive trips into six states—Georgia, the Carolinas, Al- 
abama, Louisiana, and Texas—looking into every available or known 
corner where source material might be lurking. Naturally he soon ran 
into some rich finds, among them the following manuscript sources: 
Lamar’s Journal, a record of his first trip to Texas; the diary of his daugh- 
ter Rebecca Ann; the albums of Rebecca Ann and of Lamar; the scrap- 
books of Lamar’s sister-in-law and his two sisters; and many personal 
letters to and from and about Lamar and other members of the noted 
Lamar family and their friends. This sort of material affords a much 
more satisfactory insight into the cultural life of the Old South and of 
the Southwest than is revealed in the ordinary historical records. This 
intimate, personal kind of study has naturally revealed such facts and 
backgrounds as to make the character and private life of Lamar stand out 
in bold relief instead of being veiled in the misty atmosphere created by 
his own reticence and sensitiveness and general repellent attitude toward 
public intrusion into his private affairs. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the amount of Lamar’s verse 
in this complete edition is just about double what had already appeared in 
the single printed volume issued during the poet’s life-time. Moreover, 
‘the quality of some of the new material here made available to the stu- 
dent of American literature is quite equal to that of the majority of the 
pieces selected for inclusion in Verse Memorials. Too much cannot be 
said for the Introduction of nearly one hundred pages dealing with the 
biographical, bibliographical, historical, and cultural backgrounds of 
Lamar’s life and work. One feels that here for the first time, perhaps, 
has any minor Southern poet been satisfactorily edited. And what is 
almost a marvel in the editing and publishing of this local material is the 
fact that these sentimental effusions of Lamar’s are not overrated or 
overpraised, but adequately and factually presented as merely typical ex- 
amples of the sort of verse that in those early days was produced and. 
read and, we may add, widely enjoyed wherever it appeared. The judi- 
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cious attitude and scholarly poise of the editor have kept him from over- 
statement and vacuous adulation in the handling of the material which 
his researches have brought to light. 

Some of the more significant new poems may be singled out for brief 
mention. “San Jacinto” is a fine example of the patriotic requiem written 
in memory of a soldier who went forth nonchalantly to give his life for 
the cause of Texas independence in the Battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836—a battle, by the way, in which Lamar distinguished himself so con- 
spicuously that he was shortly afterward made commander-in-chief of the 
Texan army. “My Gem of Delight” is a facile love poem honoring Miss 
Cassandra Flint, to whom Lamar became engaged to be married in 1845; 
“To a Mexican Girl” is a cavalierly complimentary lyric addressed to the 
daughter of Don Rafael Lopez de Aroposa, whom Lamar met and admired 
when he was stationed at Matamores, Mexico, with General Taylor’s 
army of invasion in 1846; and “The Belle of Nindiri,” is a similar poem 
addressed to Señorita Maria Martinez, daughter of a wealthy Nicaraguan 
gentleman whose country place was near the village of Nindiri, not far 
from the capital city Managua, where Lamar resided as American min- 
ister to Nicaragua in 1858-1859. This last poem suggests a not unwar- 
ranted comparison with “The Daughter of Mendoza,” the one well- 
known poem of Lamar’s—since it has been the favorite of all the anthol- 
ogists—a poem which is similarly addressed as a compliment to a Nic- 
araguan belle. 

University of Texas. L. W. Payne, Jr. 


Monern Curvatry. By Hugh Brackenridge. Edited by Claude M. New- 
lin. Cincinnati: American Book Company. 1937. xliv, 808 pp. $3.00. 


Modern Chivalry is the one title in the “American Fiction Series” avail- 
able in no other form today. While it has been previously reissued in 
part—in 1856 and 1926—the republication of the complete volume for the 
first time in almost a hundred and twenty years, makes clear to all read- 
ers what students of the rare 1819 edition well know, that the text is 
loosely constructed’ and more nearly a library than a volume, 

A bulky critique of leveling forces and democratic ways, especially the 
backwoods variety displayed on the trans-Appalachian frontier, the novel 
takes its place with the works of Cooper in the appraisal of democratic 
institutions; and a reawakening of interest in Brackenridge may well 
follow the revival of the “critical Cooper” of the last decade. Alert to the 
limitations of average voters and the follies of demagoguery and the press, 
both authors were loyally critical, though differing in their attitude to- 
ward the legal profession. Modern Chivalry, like Cooper’s Crater, was 
designed to show the potential weaknesses of democratic majorities, the 
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forces by which wisdom is defeated in popular contests, and the excesses 
to which ignorance may lead. i 

Of this work a new edition has for some time been greatly needed, 
for it has never been procurable in a format to commend it among the 
higher classes of readers, and in its complete form, available only in 
rare book rooms. The publication of the original issues was so confusing, 
moreover, that an explanation of its growth, as in the Introduction of this 
new edition, from a satirical poem to scattered parts, was essential, though 
a one-page chart of the vicissitudes of the text would perhaps have pre- 
sented this more clearly than paragraphs of explanation. 

For one who explains his narrative and thought as fully as Bracken- 
ridge, in Fielding-like interchapters, no long analysis of his ideas is 
needed, though the workmanlike section by the editor on his political 
thought is none the less welcome. More might have been said about the 
author’s literary ideas and parallels, though these in no. sense explain his 
great achievement. The Cervantic influence is both obvious and super- 
ficial, Produced in a period of the mock-heroic—which included a 
museum of controversial invectives in poetry and burlesque histories in 
prose—it stands next in this form to Irving’s 4 History of New York. 
While it has its humorous touches, and was during the Jeffersonian epoch 
the favorite reading of the frontier, where humor throve, it must stand 
today upon. its criticisms of democracy and its Utopian aspects. 


University of Toledo, G. Harrison Orians. 


KINDERGESTALTEN IM AMERIKANISCHEN Roman. By Dr. Lotte Hefter- 
Noeldechen. Berlin: Junker und Dünnhaupt Verlag. 1936. 145 pp. 


This dissertation is the product of Dr. Friedrich Schönemann’s seminar 
in American literature at the University of Berlin. As a study of the 
child in American fiction, it offers information not readily available in 
English. The child, as is well known, came into literature with the 
Romantic movement, but the nineteenth century was well along before 
American writers of fiction, following the leadership of Dickens, devoted 
much attention to it. Writers of the eighteen-forties, like Poe in “Wil- 
liam Wilson” and Melville in Redburn, merely recalled their own youth. 
Hawthorne’s elfish Little Pearl was a more objective creation, and so 
were the children in Mrs. Stowe’s narratives, though they were less psy- 
chologically conceived than, for example, Louisa Alcott’s Little Women. 
There was marked advance in the realism of Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, and Howells’s 4 Boy's Town, though 
they are nostalgic idealizations of their authors’ boyhoods. The boys in 
The Prince and the Pauper are “mere marionettes,” and Huck Finn is 
“too wise and bitter” to be a real boy. Not until G. Stanley Hall and 
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William James made their investigations of child psychology were chil- 
dren portrayed naturally. 

In some of Howells’s later novels children were presented not merely 
for their own sake, but as indispensable elements to the plot. Effie Bowen 
in Indian Summer is a case in point. Little Lord Fauntleroy was im- 
mensely popular, but such sentimentalism deserved and received its cor- 
rection in the Whilomuille Stories of Stephen Crane, which bring out the 
egotism and heartlessness of youth. An advance in humorous delineation 
of children was made by Habberton in Helen’s Babies. The highly tal- 
ented girl in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm marks an even greater advance 
toward complexity and individualization. By the turn of the century the 
social, religious, and educational milieu surrounding the child comes into 
the picture. A good illustration is the unfolding of David’s character in 
The Awakening of Helena Richie, by Margaret Deland. It is beside the 
point, however, for this dissertation to refer to the work of Marion Craw- 
ford, Mary Johnston, and Winston Churchill, for in their novels children 
are only incidental to the main purpose, if they appear at all. Henry 
James regarded children as organisms for analysis, and Edith Wharton 
used children merely as objects upon whom various cultural forces 
play. Booth Tarkington made amends for the scant attention childhood 
had received at the hands of American novelists. He followed the Mark 
Twain tradition in picturing the boy-dreamer, but put him into a more 
complex urban environment. 

Dr. Hefter-Noeldechen has taken no cognizance of the mass of sub- 
literary material that has to do with American childhood. Early there 
were the prigs of “Peter Parley” and Jacob Abbott. Then, following the 
Aldrich-Twain tradition, there were Peck’s Bad Boy and Field’s young 
hooligans. For the girls there were the Five Little Peppers and Elsie 
Dinsmore and the Little Colonel series. More recently we have had 
William Allen White’s King of Boyville, and Henry A. Shute’s pre- 
cocious little shavers. None of these would be confused with the French 
gamin, the German bursch, or the English school “lad.” In spite of all 
these attempts to put before the public the American child, it must be 
conceded with Dr. Hefter-Noeldechen, that a really adequate picture of 
the American child remains yet to be.drawn. 

Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Lesy. 


NEvENGLAND IN Der ErzänLeENDeEN Lrreratur AmerKAS. By Helene 
Widenmann. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1935. xiv, 128 pp. RM. 5.—. 
In this book Helene Widenmann looks at New England from a new 

angle. While the tendency of most present-day American scholars is to 

resort to a study of documents—state papers, military rolls, parish records, 
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library catalogues, bank deposits, and shipping records—Miss Widenmann 
attempts to interpret New England through the imaginative literature of 
the region. She limits her study to the field of fictitious prose narrative, 
leaving out of account narratives of Indian captivity and other varieties 
of the “true relation.” Yet her book is not designed as a history of the 
fiction of New England. None of the individual writers considered is 
exhaustively treated (some are represented by only one story), and in 
general the novel and the short-story are used merely for illustration. 
To American scholars the study will seem more original in its approach 
than in its materials. 

The book is well organized. In Part I the author shows three aspects 
of New England as revealed by fiction-writers: the theocratic (Sedgwick 
and Hawthorne), “provincial” New England (Mrs. Stowe), and “das 
sterbende Neuengland” (Mrs. Freeman and the local-color school). A 
final section in this part provides a somewhat blurred “Ausblick auf die 
neuere Neuenglandliteratur” beginning with James and Howells and 
concluding with Edna Ferber’s American Beauty. Part II deals directly 
with “New England life” as represented by its character types, houses, 
gardens, food, holidays, as well as by its typical attitude toward religion, 
nature, art, and education. The fiction-writers used in the first part are 
again called upon, but there are many additional illustrations which show 
how widely Miss Widenmann has read in her subject. Throughout the 
book there is frequent use of well-selected modern critical commentary. 
For the rest, there is. an introduction which studies Puritanism in detail 
and there is an appendix which attempts to discriminate between Puritan 
and Yankee and to define the legacy of Puritanism to American philos- 
ophy with particular reference to Franklin, Emerson, James, and Dewey. 
No original thesis emerges from the book as a whole. The determining 
factor in New England life, the author believes, has been religion. To- 
ward Puritanism she maintains an impartial attitude, neither assenting 
to Stuart Sherman’s “höchst einseitig iibertriebene Lobeshymne” nor 
failing to observe the beneficent effects of the Puritan confidence in 
education. It is the latter, she thinks, which helps to explain 
wie die ursprünglich pessimistische puritanische Auffassung von einer eingeboren schlechten 
Naturanlage des Menschen eben dadurch, dass dieselbe praktisch als besserungsfahig an- 


gesehen und durch Erziehung tatkräftig zu bessern gesucht wurde, in die bekannte ame- 
rikanische optimistische Weltanschauung münden musste. 


In general the author of this book succeeds in what she sets out to 
achieve. True, any study of New England which perforce deals only 
incidentally with Emerson must be incomplete. Detailed treatment of 
Judd’s Margaret would have compensated in part for the fact that tran- 
scendentalism seldom found its way into fiction. Other authors might 
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have been more fully treated: Neal, D. P. Thompson, Aldrich. Despite 
his New York birth and his preference for foreign settings, James should 
have received more space: New England character is as real as New 
England chowder. James would have been particularly useful in show- 
ing how the “legal” restraints of Calvinism gave way to the ethical im- 
peratives of the New England conscience. Finally, there might have 
been more about maritime New England and more about economic New 
England. Nevertheless, here is a substantial and generally accurate book 
which handily employs a new method of relating history to literature. 


Wesleyan University. ALEXANDER COWIE. 


One Man In His Time: The Adventures of H. Watkins, Strolling Player. 
From His Journal. By Maud and Otis Skinner. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. xvii, 258 pp. $2.50. 


Backstace wira Henry Murer. By Frank P. Morse. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1938. 288 pp. $3.00. 


These two books are curiously complementary to each other. One 
gives the theatrical career of an only mildly successful barnstormer in the 
chaotic period of the American theater before the Civil War: the other 
of a very successful actor-manager of carefully staged performances in 
the early twentieth century. 

One Man in His Time is an interesting book made out of a dull and 
repetitious journal. The editors are Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner, who 
have drawn from the journal significant passages and woven them into 
a continuous story with comments, partly explanatory and partly critical, 
which show their own rich experience and wide theatrical knowledge. 
The author of the journal was Harry Watkins, actor, play-adapter, man- 
ager, would-be star, and political orator in the theaters of the Middle 
West, South, and East; the years covered are 1845 to 1863. It makes 
altogether a uniquely individual account of the “palmy days” which were 
not so palmy after all. 

We see Watkins, aged twenty, abandoning the army to enter the 
“profession,” encouraged by some amateur female impersonations. He 
sets himself to copy many parts and to accumulate a theatrical wardrobe. 
Those seem an actor’s main professional equipment. After four years he 
is able to write: “I begin to feel that I have gained a position in the Pro- 
fession. This evening I played Cassio, expecting nothing better than 
Montano. It will not be long before I shall play Iago.” Five years later 
he is playing Othello. His greatest success seems to have been in The 
Drunkard. One gathers he was pretty violent—at least his body was 
sore all over after each performance in the latter play. Presently he was 
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adapting plays and dramatizing stories. A novel of Mrs. Southworth he 
dramatized in eight days for P. T. Barnum; it was cast, rehearsed, and 
put on in three days morel 

One wonders why actors ever persisted; financially unreliable beie 
ers, tyrannical managers, jealous and scheming colleagues, awful travel- 
ing conditions, worse food, long periods of unemployment, inattentive— 
or worse, absent—audiences would, it seems, have discouraged anybody. 
But why audiences went at all is a greater mystery. Most of the plays 
were familiar stand-bys. They were put on with stock scenery and the 
costumes the actors had accumulated. They were often unrehearsed: 
sometimes the actors did not know what they were to act till they arrived 
at the theater. And the performances were interminable. 

As a matter of fact, audiences came mainly for visiting stars. Among 
those whose names appear in the journal are Charles Kean, who played 
Shakespeare with “catarrhal grandeur”—the phrase is the Skinners’, Wat- 
kins never said anything so good; James Murdock, who, Watkins thought, 
tried to outdo Junius Brutus Booth and could not; Booth, the only actor 
Watkins whole-heartedly admired; Edwin Booth, of whose debut Wat- 
kins said, “He will make a fine actor in time should he prove studious”; 
Forrest and Macready, both of whom he thought too exacting; Joe Jef- 
ferson, a young “low comedian,” who threw up his part because Wil- 
kins’s name was printed longer than his; and most of the other famous 
figures of the period. Probably not much that is said in the book is new, 
but its manner of presentation and the individual approach make it worth 
reading. 

Backstage with Henry Miller, as its title implies, is concerned mainly 
with Henry Miller as an actor-manager—the playwrights he discovered, 
the plays he produced, the stars he developed. Several points of dramatic 
history concerning which one would like to know more are mentioned 
but left unexplained; there is not much critical comment on Mr. Miller’s 
style of acting and his methods of production, nor any attempt to place 
him in the development of the American theater. The arrangement of 
the book—grouped about certain high points and these not arranged 
chronologically—is such also as to make it difficult to get a clear idea 
of his career. 

What one does find is an entertaining, easily read, unsentimentalized 
collection of incidents based on the first-hand knowledge of a friend and 
associate. 

Of most importance for students of American drama are the chapters 
concerning the plays Mr. Miller gave by William Vaughan Moody, A. E. 
Thomas, and James Forbes, and two brief passages showing how he 
learned from Dion Boucicault in stage direction. ‘The account of some 
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of the players he discovered or starred is also interesting—especially Mar- 
garet Anglin, Walter Hampden, and Nazimova. 

The total impression of Henry Miller given by the book is under- 
lined, not altered, by the brief introductory appreciation by George 
Cohan. It is of an agreeable companion off the stage, and of a hot- 
tempered director flying into sudden and violent rages, unusually capable 
in bringing a script to life, careful in carrying out the intentions of the 
author, and insistent on the smallest details of realistic production. As 
such the book is both interesting and valuable. 

Each book has a considerable number of pictures, and a selective 
index. 

University of Colorado. Georce F. Reynows. 


Tue UnpusiisHep Lerrers or Bayarp TAYLOR IN THE HuNTINGTON 
Lisrary. Edited with an Introduction by John Richie Schultz. San 
Marino, California: Huntington Library Publications, 1937. xxvi, 
231 pp. $3.00. 

The publication of 128 of the nearly 400 letters of Bayard Taylor in 
the Huntington Library constitutes a useful addition to the available 
materials for the study of Taylor’s life and work. These letters shed light 
also on Taylor’s literary circle and on American social life during his 
lifetime. Professor Schultz has selected for his edition letters related to 
a wide variety of important topics: the events of Taylor’s life, the devel- 
opment and the formulation of his artistic theories, the public reception 
of his poetry, travel-essays, and novels, his relations with his publishers, 
his career as a public lecturer, his earnings from lecturing and publish- 
ing, his association with Greeley on the New. York Tribune, his private 
life at Cedarcroft and his public life in foreign diplomacy, his friends, 
his personality, his spiritual struggles with the world. 

This volume also strengthens the growing conception of Taylor as a 
unique and glowing American person. Undoubtedly the man himself 
was bigger than any of his work. His capacity for friendship combined 
with his huge enthusiasm for life to make him a remarkably interesting 
correspondent. Many of his letters have such value as literature that a 
complete collection would constitute an important volume. To be sure, 
Professor Schultz gives in an appendix a valuable descriptive list of the 
letters in the Huntington Library which he has not published; and he 
states that since the Taylor-Scudder Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor 
made use of the large collection at Cornell University, “the known cor- 
respondence of Taylor is almost completely in print.” On the contrary, 
I believe that a comparison of the actual MS letters with Mrs. Taylor’s 
excerpts in the Life will indicate the value of a complete edition. For a 
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fuller understanding of the personality and the literary life of Taylor may 
have great critical value. It may help us to understand more fully the 
curious inhibition and artistic lag which hampered the poets of the 
transition, between the decline of New England and the rise of the new 
realism in the emergence of the West. The letters of Taylor reveal his 
personal vitality, his gusty delight in life, his enthusiasm for adventure, 
and his love of the familiar and commonplace. He might have par- 
aphrased Walt Whitman, “Bayard, you contain enough; why don’t you 
let it out?” In a letter to John J. Piatt.in 1866, Taylor praised Piatt’s 
realistic use of “Western subjects,” and made an oblique reference to his 
own Story of Kennett in the remark that “a man’s best things lie nearest 
him.” Why had he not realized that truth in his poems a score of years 
earlier, instead of mixing his good writing with bastard orientalism and 
decadent Byronism? The answer to that question sheds light also on 
the work of Read and Stoddard, and to a lesser degree upon that of Sted- 
man, Aldrich, and most of the minor poets of the time. Taylor had the 
most versatile and profound native ability of all these lost men of Amer- 
ican letters; critical appraisal will do more than biographical study to 
show his significance as a symptom in American literature; and his cor- 
respondence, so rich in personal quality, thus acquires added importance. 

Among the many aspects of Taylor’s life and personality clarified by 
these letters one characteristic emerges most strongly; and that is his sin- 
cerity as a literary man. Since some doubt on this score has been ex- 
pressed in recent criticism, it is interesting to observe in these letters 
Taylor’s clear differentiation between hack work enforced by the neces- 
sity to make a living—his lectures and a good part of his travel-sketches— 
and that other work in poetry and fiction which bore no relation to a 
material objective. Whenever he was a bad poet—and that was not in- 
frequently—it seems clear that he was not merely making a bid for pop- 
ular success. Even the completely journalistic jobs were apparently pur- 
sued with more honesty than Taylor’s most recent biographer suggests. 
Mr. Beatty in presenting Taylor as the “laureate” of a “gilded age,” took 
the California gold-rush reporting, in Eldorado, as an example. He im- 
plied that Taylor’s enthusiastic account was influenced by the desire of 
Greeley, who sent him out, to have a rosy picture; or, at best, it was a 
result of what he assumes to be Taylor’s inability to face unpleasant 
truths squarely. Yet, in a letter to George P. Putnam in this volume 
(p. 23), Taylor is obviously writing as one who has consciously and 
thoughtfully weighed the bad against the good, the hardship against the 
joy of adventure, and decided that the balance was decidedly on the 
good side. An incurable romantic, if you will, but still an honest 
romantic. 
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Many other interesting facts emerge from these letters. There is, for 
example, Taylor’s capacity for friendship, so well portrayed in the long 
series of letters to E. C. Stedman. There are shadowy references to his 
kindnesses to less fortunate authors, as for example, the efforts to assist 
Paul H. Hayne to rehabilitate himself after the war had ruined the 
Southern poet, and decimated his audience. There is the reflection of 
Taylor’s courage in the face of much public criticism and misunderstand- 
ing when his Hannah Thurston ran strangely afoul of the public purifiers 
of the time. One finds also the direct evidence of his enormous pop- 
ularity as a lecturer. In 1854 in Baltimore he found four thousand per- 
sons assembled for one lecture. In the next winter he lectured 125 times, 
including three lectures on successive evenings to packed houses in St. 
Louis. In two and a half years, as he wrote “Pattee,” or Martha Kimber, 
in 1856, he had traveled forty thousand miles for the purpose of giving 
285 lectures; meanwhile he had published six books. The name of 
Martha Kimber will probably be new even to those previously acquainted 
with all the studies of Taylor’s life. The twenty letters to her first 
printed in this volume are the interesting, friendly, familiar letters which 
such a man: would continue to write to a family friend of his childhood 
and home place. Only this and nothing more appears, however, in spite 
of the somewhat guarded statement which was given in the advertise- 
ments of this volume. The Introduction to this book is, as it should be, 
a modest account of the relationship of these letters to the known facts 
of Taylor’s life and to an evaluation of his work. The notes to the letters 
are adequate, although references within the body of the letters are some- 
times not sufficiently identified, if at all. The volume is indexed, but the 
number of entries should have been increased by at least a third in order 
to give the book its fullest value as a work of reference. 


The University of Pennsylvania. ScuLtey Brapiey. 


CuinesE THEMES IN AMERICAN Verse. By William Robert North. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. 175 pp. 

The present Sino-Japanese War was doubtless not without some in- 
fluence on the decision to publish this book, if perhaps not on its writing. 
Dr. North spent several years in China, where, he confesses in his 
Preface, he was impressed by “the powerful influence exerted in inter- 
national relations by attitudes.” He consequently decided “to make a 
study of what American writers had said of China, her culture, and her 
people.” In the conduct of this study he excluded all drama, all transla- 
tions, and all poetry written after 1900, and confined himself to “themes”— 
by which he meant “topics definitely and clearly related to China.” Ask- 
ing the questions: “What did American poets write about, and what was 
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their atttitude toward their subjects?” he has compiled an amazing mass 
of facts. The bibliography from which these facts: are drawn occupies 
52 pages, while the study itself occupies a proportionately meager 122 
pages. There are special sections bearing such titles as “Bibliography of 
Brief Allusions to Chinese Tea (1811-1900)” and “Bibliography of Verse 
Relating to Chinese Fowls.” There are also bibliographies of “references 
to China involving several other geographical names” and “references to 
China linking it with regions in Africa,” as well as to the antipodes. So 
widely and thoroughly has Dr. North read in the poetry published dur- 
ing the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, not excluding much un- 
collected magazine and gift-book verse, that even the most ardent of 
Sinophiles will probably be willing to grant him his spurs and call his 
book a study which within its limits is not likely to be superseded. 

And yet this reviewer finds difficulty in reconciling Dr. North’s pro- 
fessed purpose and his performance. The necessity of limiting the sub- 
ject clearly explains his prefatory disavowal of all effort “to discover or 
evaluate the subtle Chinese influences which have affected the thought or 
the art of American poets and their work.” But it is assuredly only by 
analyzing the acceptance or repulsion of foreign thought by American 
writers that the value of the “comparative” approach to their work can 
be demonstrated. Dr. North’s deliberate eschewing of this task has re- 
sulted in a book which is largely a mere compilation of exotic decorative 
traits in American poetry. It is not to be denied that what American 
‘poets, from first to fifth rate, have said about Chinese food, landscapes, 
trade, and religious superstitions, represents an interesting phase of the 
history of our composite “attitude” toward a great Asiatic people. To 
the writing of this history Dr. North has made a most substantial con- 
tribution. But in the last analysis both Oriental and Occidental scholars 
are interested mainly in the degree to which the older civilization of 
China has possibly enriched American cultural forms or deepened spir- 
itual insight. An historical interpretation of this slowly increasing cos- 
mopolitanism in our national culture would go far toward showing how 
Americans have awakened to the fact that they live in a spherical world. 
Tt is indeed to be hoped that Dr. North will devote his fine gifts of in- 
dustry and careful handling of detail to other “footnotes to history” which 
will throw light on less superficial aspects of our intellectual and cultural 
history. 

Columbia University. Arruur Cristy. 
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THe American Pray-Parry Sone: With a Collection of Oklahoma Texts 
and Tunes, By Benjamin Albert Botkin. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1937. 
ix, 400 pp. $1.50. 

The first part of this volume contains a thorough and systematic study 
of that most delightful and almost vanished form of rural entertainment, 
the play-party game. Its origins and background, its relation to other 
similar forms, its social significance, and its language are treated intel- 
ligently and in great detail here. I find myself disagreeing with the 
details of several of Mr. Botkin’s theories but accepting them in their 
larger implications. For example, while I agree that the play parties 
were usually conducted by the “better element” of the pioneer com- 
munities, I cannot take at face value—as Mr. Botkin does—the statements 
of the defenders of this type of amusement that such parties were always 
decorous and well conducted. My own memories of such affairs in 
Indiana (where, of course, people may have been wilder than in Okla- 
homa) are not entirely divorced from drunkenness, riot, and general 
debauchery. 

The second part of the volume contains 128 play-party songs with many 
variants, the tunes for sixty-two of them, and a few descriptions of the 
games or dances accompanying them. It is unfortunate that Mr. Botkin 
either could not or did not include the tunes and descriptions for all of 
the songs. A play-party song without tune and game is a pretty dull and 
empty affair. An appendix containing accounts and opinions of people 
who participated in these games is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable features of the book. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Botkin had to publish his work in disserta- 
tion form. 'This pompous and stilted form is particularly unfortunate 
here, for the subject cries aloud for simple and unpretentious treatment. 

University of Chicago. Narr Wir. 


FOLKLORE FROM THE SCHOHARIE Hitts, New York. By Emelyn Elizabeth 
Gardner. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1937. xviii, 351 
pp. $350. | 
This is a study of the folklore of Schoharie County, particularly of an 

area less than ten miles square in the southern part, of the county. Six 

summers of field work in the region and a number of years of study of 
the collection made for a remarkably thorough handling. Miss Gardner 
reports on legends, witchcraft, ghost stories, tales, songs, ballads, rhymes, 
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riddles, and superstitions of the Schoharie Valley. More, she studies this 
material in relationship to folklore of other parts of the United States 
and of other countries, She concludes that relatively little of her collec- 
tion originated in Schoharie County in the last two centuries, and that 
history and geography were the chief sources of material which orig- 
inated there. In completeness, arrangement, and style the volume is a 
model for studies of this kind. 


University of Chicago. Water BLAR. 


Tue Comprere Tares anp Poems or Encar ALLAN Poe.. With an Intro- 
duction by Hervey Allen. New York: The Modern Library. [1938.] 
xii, 1026 pp. $1.25. 


In his. Introduction Mr. Hervey Allen pays tribute to the late Pro- 
fessor Killis Campbell and other Poe students for their labor on the Poe 
canon, but the unknown editor of this volume avails himself of little of 
that labor and hardly permits one to share Mr. Allen’s conviction that 
this edition is reliable. In the first place, the title The Best of Poe would 
have been more ‘suitable. The Complete Tales number seventy-three, at 
least six of which (“Maelzel’s Chess-Player,” “Review of Stephens’ ‘Arabia 
Petraea, ” “Philosophy of Furniture,” “Magazine Writing—Peter Snook,” 
“The Quacks of Helicon—A Satire,” and “Astoria”) should more prop- 
erly be classified under such a heading as Miscellaneous Prose. “The 
Elk” or “Morning on the Wissahicon,” “The Light-house” (a fragment), 
and “The Journal of Julius Rodman” are omitted. “The Domain of 
Arnheim” (1847) is printed instead of the earlier “The Landscape Gar- 
den” (1842). Other prose writings in the volume are “Preface to the 
Poems [1845],” “The Poetic Principle,” and “The Rationale of Verse.” 

The Complete Poems number fifty-three. One of these, however, was 
undoubtedly written by Lucian Minor (“Translation from the Greek: 
Hymn to Aristogeiton and Harmodius,” p, 1020), and another by A. M. 
Ide (“To Isadore,” p. 1024), and Poe’s authorship of a third (“Alone,” 
p. 1026) has sometimes been disputed. Earlier versions (“Imitation,” p. 
1019, and. “A Paean,” p. 1023) of “A Dream Within a Dream” (p. 967) 
and “Lenore” (p. 946) are published-as separate poems. The title and 
first line of “In Youth ™ Have Known One” (p. 1021) should read “In 
Youth Have I Known One.” The third word (“fever”) in the second 

` line of the second stanza of this poem is queried by the “Ed.” in a foot- 
note (“fervor”?). Harrison, Campbell, and Mabbott have “fever,” 
Whitty “ferver.” The sixteenth line of “Dreams” (p. 1021) should 
read “In climes of mine imagining, apart,” according to Harrison, Camp- 
bell, and Mabbott. A typographical error (“surprassed”) occurs in Mr. 
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Allen’s Introduction, and the editor should not have had much diff- 
culty in completing the footnote on page 582. 
Duke University. Davin K, Jackson. 


Cuarres Timoruy Brooks: Translator from the German and the Genteel 
Tradition. By Camillo von Klenze. Published by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1937. viii, 114 pp. $1.50. 


When Charles T. Brooks died in 1883 his friend, collaborator, and 
fellow worker in extending the vogue of the German arts in America, 
John S. Dwight, wrote a poem in his honor for the Boston Transcript. 
Shortly afterward Dwight received a letter from E. P. Whipple, then 
considered a distinguished literary critic, in which the writer referred to 
Brooks in these words: “What good that man has done, considered sim- 
ply as a translator of Goethe and Richter! Yet his patriotism, in making 
us familiar with great works of the German mind, is hardly yet appre- 
ciated. . . .” Now, at last, we have from the pen of Professor von 
Klenze, a scholarly appraisal of the labors of one of the most active 
American translators of German verse—an appraisal which deftly points 
out the extent and nature of Brooks’s works with sufficient detail to estab- 
lish the general’ conclusions that they vary considerably in artistic verve 
and accuracy, and that they are marked by the limitations in interest 
natural to a follower of “the genteel tradition.” Only a few translations 
of humorous verse elicit unreserved admiration from Professor von 
Klenze. 

` The body of work which supplies the basis for the study consists of 
the several volumes issued by Brooks between the year 1838 and that of 
his death. No attempt is made to consider the large number of un- 
collected translations published in various newspapers and magazines 
friendly to the Unitarian or transcendentalist writers, although Appendix 
I lists a few unpublished pieces and Appendix II reproduces a few letters 
from “Anastasius Grün” and Freiligrath. However, a thorough search 
for uncollected items by Brooks would scarcely affect the validity of the 
chief points, which Professor von Klenze makes from incontrovertible 
evidence. 

Of special interest to the students of American literary culture are 
several short introductory chapters which attempt a summary of Amer- 
ican interest in German literature—chapters which include a discussion 
of Madame de Staél, Carl Follen, and Carlyle, the three most potent 
stimuli, according to the author, to early nineteenth-century American | 
interest in German verse. While Professor von Klenze is familiar with 
the contents of the chief Unitarian magazine of the period—the Christian 
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Examiner—it is apparent that his knowledge of the literary and religious 
circle closest to Brooks comes largely from sources like Mr. Commager’s 
life of Theodore Parker and Mr. Van Wyck Brooks's The Flowering of 
New England, 

It is to be hoped that the future will see more of the scholars of the 
Modern Language Association whose specialty is foreign literature turn- 
ing to the American connections of their subjects with such neat skill as 
is manifest in the present volume. 

C.G. 


A Post's Lire: Seventy Years in a Changing World. By Harriet Mon- 
roe. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. 488 pp. $5.00. 


This volume is the autobiography of Harriet Monroe—a record, mod- 
est in the rehearsal, of her life and activities up to 1922, plus an essay, 
“Last Words,” on her personal beliefs and ideals. Two chapters round- 
ing out the history of her career up to the time of her death are supplied 
by Mr. Morton D, Zabel, her successor as editor of Poetry. 

Almost one half of the book is concerned with the history of Poetry 
and its connections with the careers of the many writers of verse who 
shared the glories of the so-called poetical renaissance. Of special value 
are the documents and opinions which appear in connection with Amy 
Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, and Ezra Pound—most notably a few letters of 
utmost importance written by Lindsay, whom Miss Monroe apparently 
regarded as the most gifted of the 1912-1930 group. The full treatment 
accorded the history of the magazine and its relations with the chief poets 
who contributed to it clear up certain details previously presented in such 
works as Mr. Masters’s biography of Lindsay and Professor Damon’s 
interesting volume on Amy Lowell. 

While the activities of Miss Monroe as author of the “Columbian Ode” 
for the Chicago World’s Fair and as poet and journalist are not without 
interest and a certain charm, undoubtedly the importance of this work 
rests upon the clear and thorough presentation of the history of the most 
important “little magazine” in the record of twentieth-century American 
letters. 

C.G. 


Curar BooK PRODUCTION IN THE Unrrep Srates, 1870 ro 1891. By Ray- 
mond Howard Shove. Urbana, Ill: University of Illinois Library. 
1937. xi, 155 pp. $2.50. (Lithoprinted.) 

Mr. Shove’s essay is a most valuable contribution to the history of 
the book-trade in the United States and to the study of the vogue of 

English authors in America. While he regards the date 1870 as arbi- 
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trary, the author presents in an introductory sketch a few of the obvious 
features of the history of cheap books published earlier in the century, 
but, wisely, concentrates on the period of overwhelmingly large produc- 
tion beginning in 1877 and continuing up to the passage of the inter- 
national copyright act. From 1878 on the history is discussed year by 
Over half of the volume is devoted to a consideration of the various 
publishers—like Peterson, Alden, Lowell, and others—who specialized in 
the printing of cheap books. The popular series issued by the better 

known firms also claim attention. 
The value of the materials presented is enhanced by clear presentation 
` and skilful method. It is to be hoped that Mr. Shove—or another of 
Professor Windsor’s students—will continue this study on into thé period 
when the cheap magazine supplanted the Lakeside Library, the Seaside 
Library, Harper’s Family Library, and their numerous rivals. 
i © CG, 


Træ Dicrionary or Nationat BrocraPHy 1922-1930. Edited by J. R. H. 
Weaver. With an Index Covering the Years 1901-1930 in One Alpha- 
betical Series. London: Oxford University Press. [1937.] xiv, 962 pp. 
$10.50. 

The latest addition to The Dictionary of National Biography includes, 
among others of interest to students of American literature, sketches of 
Bliss Carman, John Singer Sargent, and Viscount Bryce. The constant 
references to the United States in the discussions of the literary activities 
of the English authors included in this volume are a sure indication of 
the desirability of a knowledge of American, literary history on the part 
of the student of more recent English literature. 

The general solidity of this work might well be an example to those 
who continue our own Dictionary of American Biography. 

C. G. 


Turovore Winraror. By Ellsworth Eliot, Jr. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Library. 1938. Yale University Library Miscellanies. 29 pp. 
$1.50. 

Of most interest in Dr. Eliot’s short biography of the American novel- 
ist and poet, Theodore Winthrop (1828-1861), are the two appended and 
previously unpublished letters written shortly before Winthrop’s death at 
the Battle of Bethel, June 10, 1861. Both are addressed from Camp Cam- 
eron, Washington (May 5 and 15, 1861); to Winthrop’s Staten Island 
friend and posthumous editor, George William Curtis. They throw some 
new light on Winthrop’s attitude toward emancipation and on the last 
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days of his brief career; the second letter includes Winthrop’s account of 
his interview with President Lincoln. To the summary account drawn from 
Mrs, Laura Winthrop Johnson’s Life and Poems of Theodore Winthrop 
(1884), Dr. Eliot, from his study of unpublished manuscripts at the New 
York Public and Yale University Libraries, has added new material. This 
includes a fuller account of Winthrop’s undergraduate career at Yale, 
1843-1848, and a brief study of the revisions of the two extant manuscripts 
of Cecil Dreeme which give insight into Winthrop’s interest in the tech- 
nique of the novel. 
W. E. Martin, Jr. 


Francis Parkman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy and Notes. Edited by Wilbur L. Schramm. New York, etc.: 
American Book Company. [1938.] cxliv, 498 pp. $1.25. 

In spite of Parkman’s recognized standing as our foremost historian, 
little work has been done upon him during the last thirty years by either 
historians or students of American literature. Professor Schramm, whose 
article on “Parkman’s Novel” (American Literature, IX, 218-227, May, 
1937) will be remembered, has done an excellent job in spite of the great 
difficulty of representing in an anthology a writer of many books. In 
his own words Professor Schramm has included “the heart of The Oregon 
Trail, the great chapters from Pontiac, and many comprehensive selec- 
tions from the volumes of France and England in North America, so 
chosen as to give the high points of the narrative, to exhibit Parkman’s 
style and insight at their best, and to give in Parkman’s own words his 
interpretation of the struggle for a continent” (p. vii). In addition, he 
has included material from Parkman's diary, his letters, Vassall Morton, 
The Book of Roses, and such important contributions to: magazines’ as 
“The Works of James Fenimore Cooper” and “The Failure of Universal 

Suffrage.” The Bibliography, says the editor, is “practically exhaustive.” 

The Introduction, which is critical rather than biographical, is excellent. 


Brsiiocrapiies 1N AMERICAN Hisrory: Guide to Materials for Research. 
By Henry Putney Beers. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
1938. 339 pp. $3.50. 

“The present compilation,” states the author, “is an attempt at a com- 
prehensive collection of bibliographical materials for research in Amer- 
ican history. As the table of contents indicates, the words history and 
` bibliography have been broadly interpreted. ...” He is fortunate enough 
` to have been able to complete the book, begun in Philadelphia, with the 
facilities of the Library of Congress at his disposal. Chapter I deals with 
“General Aids”; Chapter II covers American history down through the 
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Confederation; and Chapter IIT deals chiefly with publications of the 
United States Government. The remaining chapters are “Diplomatic 
History,” “Economic History,” “Education,” “Political Science, Constitu- 
tional, Legal,” “Army and Navy,” “Races,” “Religious History,” “Social, 
Cultural, Scientific” (pp. 192-197 are devoted to literature), “Biography 
and Genealogy,” “Territories, Possessions, Dependencies,” and “States.” 
Among the 7,692 titles listed there are obviously many which are of con- 
siderable value in the study of American literary history. 


A Cuecxuiisr or Unirep States Newsparers (AND WEEKLIES BEFORE 
1900) IN THE GENERAL Liprary [or Duxe Universiry]. Part VI. 
Vireinta-Wyominc. Compiled by Mary Westcott and Allene Ramage. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University. 1937. Pp. 933-1145. 


This volume completes the check-list of the Duke University news- 
paper collection, which was built up chiefly under the direction of the 
late William K. Boyd. It is especially rich in materials dealing with the 
South and the Civil War. 


A GENTLEMAN oF THE Orp Natcuez Recron: Benjamin L. C. Wailes. 
By Charles S. Sydnor. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. x938. 


xii, 337 pp. $3.00. 


Benjamin L. C. Wailes (1797-1862) was interested in many things, 
and Professor Sydnor, with access to the thirty-six volumes of Wailes’s 
diary, has made his book primarily a study of the culture and social life 
of the Natchez region. Wailes was only one of a remarkable group of 
men, nearly all born in other sections, who were interested in agricultural 
improvement, education, and science. Literature was a secondary interest 
with these men with the single exception of Joseph Holt Ingraham, who 
described the Natchez region in The South-West, by a Yankee (1835). 
There are numerous exceptions to all generalizations about the South, 
and the Natchez section furnishes many of them. 


Carona Humor: Sketches. By Harden E. Taliaferro. Foreword by 
David K. Jackson. Richmond, Va.: The Dietz Press, Publishers. 1938. 
xii, 87 pp. $2.50. 


In 1859 Taliaferro, a Baptist minister reared in North Carolina who 
spent most of his mature life in Alabama, published one of the best vol- 
umes of Southern humor, Fisher's River Scenes and Characters, under 
the pseudonym of “Skitt, Who Was Raised Thar.” At the request of 
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another humorist, George W. Bagby, then editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, Taliaferro wrote the nine additional sketches which are now 
reprinted for the first time. The background of most of the sketches 
is Surry County in northwestern North Carolina in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge. Perhaps the best of the nine sketches is “Parson Squint,” 
a Hardshell Baptist preacher, whose sermon is comparable to “The Harp 
of a Thousand Strings.” From various sources Mr. Jackson has brought 
together in his Foreword the known facts of Taliaferro’s life. 


‘THe Atrack on LeviatHan: Regionalism and Nationalism in the United 
States. By Donald Davidson. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1938. x, 368 pp. $3.00. 


Although it does not pretend to be complete or systematic, this book is 
by far the ablest presentation of the case for regionalism that the present 
reviewer has seen. Mr. Davidson discusses with insight the rival inter- 
pretations of American history by F. J. Turner and Charles A. Beard, 
the views of the social scientists, and with especial brilliance the relation 
of regionalism to American literature. The emphasis is naturally upon 
the South, and little is said of the Far West, but Mr. Davidson’s discus- 
sion of regionalism is national in its scope. The essay “Still Rebels, Still 
Yankees” presents a delightful contrast between Vermont and Georgia. 


THe Oro Wortp ann THE New: A Synopsis of Current European Views 
on American Civilization. (“Swiss Studies in English.”) By William 
T. Spoerri. Zürich und Leipzig: Max Niehans Verlag. [1938.] 237 pp. 


“The primary object of this thesis,” says Mr. Spoerri, “is not to give 
a morphology of American civilization—an ungrateful yet excessively 
fashionable thing to do, especially of late—but to diagnose the various 
reactions, favorable and adverse, violent in most cases, of some eminent 
European observers—to the fierce impact of New-Worldiness” (p. 8). 
The author, who spent five years in the United States, “working his way 
through college and teaching,” handles his subject with skill and fair- 
ness. “American civilization,” he begins his book by saying, “is so vast 
and so intricate a complex that almost any statement concerning it, how- 
ever absurd, may ring true.” He groups our European critics in seven 
chapters under the following heads: “Scientific Investigators,” “Report- 
ers,” “Prophets of Doom,” “Literary Critics,” “Contrast Critics,” “Social 
Reformers,” and “Satirists.” 
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We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an American City. By Elin L. 
Anderson. [Preface by Eduard C. Lindeman.] Cambridge, Mast: 
Harvard University Press. 1937. xvi, 286 pp. $3.00. 

This study, made under the auspices of the Vermont Eugenics Survey, 
is essentially a competent sociological survey of Burlington, Vermont, in 
the general manner of the Lynds’ study of Muncie, Indiana. One of the 
best chapters is that dealing with! “The Myth of a Yankee Town.” 


Tue Srmpie Coster or AccawaM IN America (1647). By Nathaniel 
Ward. Edited by Lawrence C, Wroth. New York: Scholars’ Fac- 
similes & Reprints. 1937. viii, 80 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Wroth’s excellent Introduction gives a brief account of Nathaniel 

Ward. and of the various editions of his book. The date of Ward's re- 

turn to England, given correctly on p. iii as 1646, is given as 1664 on p. ii. 


A Goop Spzep ro Vircinia (1609). By Robert Gray. Newes rrom Vir- 
GINIA (1610). By R. Rich. ` Edited by Wesley F. Craven. New York: 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints. 1937. $2.00. 


“The two works are of value principally for. the testimony they bear 

to the widespread interest awakened by the plans of 1609 and by the fate 
which overtook them” (Introduction, p. iv). Students of American his- 
tory and literature will be glad to have available these excellent facsimiles 
of important materials. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN Prays: From.1767 to the Present Day. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged.. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1938. ‘x, 1157 pp. $5.00. ` 
“In order to keep this volume truly ‘ representative’ of the best Amer- 

ican playwriting, the editor has added Winsterset, by Maxwell Anderson, 

whose permanent significance in the history of American drama is now 
secure. 

“The volume has been completely revised, all introductions dealing 
with active playwrights have been brought up to date, and revivals and 
publication of earlier plays have been noted. The Bibliography has also 
been revised and the most important works in the field of American 
drama since 1930 have been added” (Note to Sixth Edition). 


A Sropy or tHe Mopirn Drama: A Handbook for the Study and Appre- 
ciation of Typical Plays, European, English, and American, of the Last 
Three-Quarters of a Century. [Second] Revised Edition. By Barrett 
H. Clark. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 


. 1938. xvi, 534 pp. $3.50. 
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In addition to revising his bibliographies, biographical sketches, and 
lists of plays, Mr. Clark has added two new chapters: “The American 
Drama, 1928-1938” and “The Drama of Soviet Russia.” 


_ Erman Frome. By Edith Wharton. With an Introduction by Bernard 
De Voto. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. xviii, 179 pp. 
$2.75. i 

“The book . . . is held in higher esteem than any other of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s books, and it is certain to endure longer, because it is magnificent 

story-telling” (Introduction, p. xvi). 


Rocer’s INTERNATIONAL THEsAuRUs or Encisa Worps anp Purases: 4 
Complete Book of Synonyms and Antonyms Founded upon and 
Embodying Roget's Original Work with Numerous Additions and 
Modernizations. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1938. xxxviii, 857 pp. $2.75. 


This new edition of a standard work contains, in addition to other 
materials, a section—not listed in the table of contents—on “Basic 
Synonyms.” 


Tue Best Srortes or Paur Laurence Dunzar. . Selected and Edited with 
an Introduction by Benjamin Brawley. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 1938. xx, 258 pp. $2.50. 

“The present volume grows out of the fact that all of the collections 
of the stories of Paul Laurence Dunbar are now out of print, and is an 
endeavor to make the more important pieces of the shorter fiction acces- 
sible. Perhaps the word ‘best’ in the title needs a little qualification, as 
two or three stories have been included for special reasons, arnong them 
one on lynching and one on a labor problem; but. at least three-fourths 
of all those now brought together would doubtless have to be considered 
in any estimate of the best that the author produced” (Introduction, p. v). 


New Orizans Crry Gume (“American Guide Series.”) Written and 
Compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration for the City of New Orleans, Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. lxiv, 430 pp. $2.50. 

This W.P.A. guide—one of the best in the series—contains a consid- 
erable amount of historical material dealing with the social, cultural, 
artistic, and literary life of New Orleans. The chapters on “Literature” 
and “Theater” are admirably done, 
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Orm Witiiamssurc ann Her NetcHsors. By William Oliver Stephens. 
Illustrated by the Author. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
1938. xviii, 337 pp. $3,00. 

This excellent guide-book to Williamsburg, Jamestown, Yorktown, 
and Fredericksburg contains some interesting historical materials, includ- 
ing an account of the restoration of Williamsburg. 


Tiwewarer Vironia. By Paul Wilstach. Illustrated. New York: Blue 
Ribbon Books, Inc. [1938.] 326 pp. $.98. 
A new edition of a work which was first published in 1929. 


MaryLanp Garvens anp Houses. Compiled by Elizabeth Fisk Clapp, 
Charlton Merrick Gillet, and Romaine McI. Randall. [Baltimore, 
Md.: The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 1938.] xii, 133 pp. 


An excellent illustrated guide-book. 


Sourn AFTER GETTYSBURG: Letters of Cornelia Hancock from the Army 
of the Potomac, 1863-1865. Edited by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. xiv, 173 pp. 
$2.00. 

These letters, written to her relatives by a volunteer nurse, give us 
pictures of the Civil War as seen by an intelligent Northern woman who 
wrote better prose than most other observers of either sex. Accounts of 
wartime life in Virginia by Southern women are plentiful, but there are 
too few like this of Cornelia Hancock's. 


Dime Novets: Bibliography, 1860-1928. By Charles Bragin. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Charles Bragin. 1938. iv,29 pp. $1.00. 
This bibliography, compiled for the use of collectors, students, and 
libraries, has been checked against the author’s collection of over twenty- 
five thousand dime novels. 


A Pretiminary CHECK List or Missouri Imprints, 1808-1850. (“Amer- 
ican Imprints Inventory,” No. 1.) Prepared by The Historical Records 
Survey Division of Women’s and Professional Projects Works Progress 
Administration. Washington, D, C.: The Historical Records Survey. 
November, 1937. ix, 225 pp. 

Many of the titles in this tentative check-list were contributed by Mr. 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, who also wrote the Preface. The total number 
of titles listed is 694, of which 120 appeared before 1831. 

J. B. H. 





ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Nelson F. Adkins (New York University), Gay W. Allen 
(Bowling Green State University), Walter Blair (University of Chicago), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Wake For- 
est College), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), John E. Englekirk 
(University of New Mexico), George E. Hastings (University of Arkan- 
sas), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane 
(Ohio State University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Thomas 
C. Pollock (Ohio State University), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of 
Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), Theodore 
A. Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the November number of 
American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee: 
Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 


[Brackenripcz, H. H.] Field, Alston G. “The Press in Western Penn- 

sylvania to 1812.” West. Pa, Hist. Mag., XX, 231-264 (Dec., 1937). 
Contains titles of many early gazettes and their reflection of lit- 
erary culture of the region, with references to H. H. Brackenridge. 

[Corron, Jonn] Merrill, Dana K. “The First American Biography.” 
New Eng. Quar., XI, 152-154 (Mar., 1938). 

The biography of John Cotton, by John Norton, was published in 
1657. 

een Sr. Jonn ps] Shelley, Philip Allison. “Crévecceur’s Contri- 

bution to Herder’s ‘Neger-Idyllen’.” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil, 
XXVII, 48-69 (Jan., 1938). 

Crévecceur’s story of the negro who was left to perish miserably in 
a cage suspended in the trees, “found place in the tenth collection of 
Herder’s Briefe zu Beförderung der Humanitét, and in other anti- 
slavery agitation.” 

[Franxiin, Benjamin] Abernethy, Thomas Perkins. “The Origin of 
the Franklin-Lee Imbroglio.” N. C. Hist. Rev, XV, 41-52 (Jan, 
1938). 

An article written to show that the quarrel which developed among 
the diplomatic agents in Paris during the Revolution was a rather 
sordid squabble over the privateering business, which Franklin and 
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Deane wished to take out of the hands of the agents appointed by 
Congress to manage it and control for their own purposes. 

Crane, Verner W. “Benjamin Franklin on Slavery and American Lib- 
erties.” Pa, Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXII, 1-11 (Jan. 1938). 

Reprint of an essay attributed to Franklin, which appeared in 
the London Public Advertiser, January 30, 1770. 

Falls, William F. “Buffon, Franklin, et Deux Académies Américaines.” 
Romanic Rev, XXIX, 37-47 (Feb., 1938). 

Buffon’s relations with the American Philosophical Society and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Masterson, James R. “A Foolish Oneide Tale.” Amer. Lit, X, 53-65 
(Mar, 1938). | 

A tradition of the Iroquois squaws that “corn, beans, and tobacco 
are gifts from heaven” as presented in seven versions (1749-1784), the 
last by Benjamin Franklin, “suggests a white man’s fabliau rather than 
an authentic Indian tradition.” 

[JerFERson, Tuomas] Hirsch, Rudolf. “Notes and Queries.” Colophon, 
n. s. IH, 134-139 (Winter, 1938). 
A summary of known facts about Jefferson MSS and bibliography. 
(Paine, THomas] Falk, Robert P. “Thomas Paine: Deist or Quaker?” 
Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXII, 52-63 (Jan., 1938). 

An analysis of the opposed opinions of Moncure D. Conway and 
Norman Sykes, with a contrast of the main tenets of Deism and 
Quakerism. 

[Yare, Ermo] Bingham, Hiram. “Elihu Yale: Governor, Collector and 
Benefactor.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc, XLII, 93-144 (Apr. 1937). 

[ Warp, Naruanre.] Thompson, J. H. “The First American Humorist, 
Nathaniel Ward, the Simple Cobbler of Aggawam.” Reading and 
Collecting, Il, 17-18 (Feb.-Mar., 1938). 


II. 1800-1870 
[Cooprr, J. F.] Gordan, John D. “The Red Rover T akes the Boards.” 
Amer, Lit., X, 66-75 (Mar., 1938). 

Three American adaptations of Cooper’s TE, from 1828 to 1862 
and four English adaptations from 1829 to 1877 attest Cooper's con- 
tinuing popularity. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Hotson, Clarence. “The Christian Critics and Mr. 
Emerson.” New Eng. Quar, XI, 29-47 (Mar., 1938). 

The assault on his lecture on Swedenborg, and “the chorus of de- 
nunciation that hailed Representative Men” led Emerson to realize 
“that he was regarded, in one important quarter at least, as merely a 
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clever pantheistic infidel who wrote and lectured in order to attack 
and overthrow Christian faith and morals.” 

Thwing, Charles F. “The American Scholar: Emerson’s Phi Beta 
Kappa Address (1837).” Hibbert Jour, XXXVI, 119-131 (Oct, 
1937). 

[HawrHorne, Narsani] Hawthorne, Manning. “Hawthorne’s Early 
Years.” Essex Institute Hist. Coll., LXXIV, 1-21 (Jan., 1938). 

From the Manning Collection, in Essex Institute, Salem, from liv- 
ing descendants of the Hawthorne and Manning families, and from a 
thorough gleaning of printed materials, the great-grandson of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne writes a very complete record of the boyhood of the 
novelist. 

Hawthorne, Manning. “Nathaniel Hawthorne Prepares for College.” 
New Eng. Quar., XI, 66-88 (Mar., 1938). 

A continuation of the above article. Important for the inclusion 
of new information and for interpretation. 

Orians, G. Harrison, “Hawthorne and “The Maypole of Merry-Mount’.” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, LIII, 159-167 (Mar. 1938). 

A study of the sources of “The Maypole of Merry-Mount,” with 
reference to Hawthorne’s feeling for history. 

[Incatts, Jonn] Vail, R. W. G. (ed.). “California Letters of the Gold 
Rush Period: The Correspondence of John Ingalls, 1849-1851.” Proc. 
Amer, Antiq. Soc, XLVII, 145-182 (Apr., 1937). 

The “Forty-Niner” adventures of the son of the well-known Amer- 
ican portrait painter in seventeen letters to his foster brother. 

[Lrncotn, AsraHaM] Basler, Roy P. “Abraham Lincoln—Artist.” North 
Amer. Rev, CCXLV, 144-153 (Spring, 1938). 

Lincoln’s role as a literary artist is as complete “as his legendary 
and historical fame in the role of Emancipator and Savior of the 
Union.” There is need for a good edition of his works prepared for 
the student of literature as well as for the student of history. 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. “Long- 
fellow on Spain.” New Masses (Lit. Supplement), XXII, 92-95 (Apr. 
12, 1938). 

ee from his letters and diary show that Longfellow’s heart 
was touched by “the challenge of the poverty-stricken millions.” 

[Metvitte, Herman] Birss, John H. “Melville and James Thomson 
(B. V’).” Notes and Queries, CLXXIV, 171-172 (Mar. 5, 1938). 

Brief description of a copy of Thomson’s A Voice from the Nile, 
which J. W. Barrs presented to Melville. The copy contains some 
notes by Melville. 
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Forsythe, Robert S. “More upon Herman Melville in Tahiti.” Phil. 
Quar., XVII, 1-17 (Jan., 1938). 

Further evidence showing that Melville’s stay in Tahiti E 
from September 26 to November 9, 1842; that “Melville’s treatment of 
certain identifiable persons . . . has not been unduly severe”; and that 
“in Omoo Melville incorporated, on the whole, much less fiction with 
his facts than in Typee.” 

Gary, Lorena M. “Rich Colors and Ominous Shadows.” South Atlantic 
Quar, XXXVII, 41-45 (Jan., 1938).- 

A study of Melville’s imagery in Moby Dick. 

[Poz, E. A.] Edmunds, A. J. “German Translations of Poe’s ‘Raven’.” 
Notes and Queries, CLXXIV, 106 (Feb. 5, 1938). l 

In Vier americanische Gedichte (Philadelphia, 1864) appears a 
German translation of “The Raven.” 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “German Translations of Poe’s Raven” Notes 
and Queries, CLXXIV, 88 (Jan. 29, 1938). 

In J. H. Ingram’s The Raven by Edgar Allan Poe with Literary 
and Historical Commentary (London, 1885), there are either reprints 
of, or references to, various translations of “The Raven.” 

[Srowe, Harrer B.] Klingberg, Frank J. “Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Social Reform in England.” Amer. Hist. Rev, XLII, 542-552 (Apr, 
1938). 

The story of the large edion and the influence on anti-slavery 
agitation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Dred, and the influence of her 
“triumphal tours through England” in 1853, 1856, and 1859. 

[Tuoreav, H. D.] Loomis, Grant. “Thoreau and Zimmermann.” New 
Eng. Quar., X, 789-792 (Dec., 1937). 

“Whatever influence Zimmermann’s work may have had upon the 
formation of Thoreau’s creed of existence could have come early 
enough to have affected the important part of his life and the major 
portion of his writing . . . but if Thoreau was an advocate of the 
principles of the Betrachtungen, he was an original disciple.” 

Peattie, Donald Culross. “Is Thoreau a Modern?” North Amer. Rev., 
CCXLYV, 159-169 (Spring, 1938). 

Henry S. Canby and Sinclair Lewis claim that Thoreau is a mod- 
ern. Mr. Peattie says, “It seems hard to prove it; the gap between his 
century and ours is one of the greatest in the history of the human 
structure, . . . It asks too much of him to bridge it.” 

Utley, Francis L. “Thoreau and Columella: A Study in Reading Habits.” 
New Eng. Quar., XI, 171-180 (Mar., 1938). 

With pious horror we learn that Thoreau scribbled on the margins 
of a Harvard College Library copy of Curtius’s translation of Col- 
umella’s Of Husbandry, making typical comments. 
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[Apams, Henry] Alden, John Eliot. “Henry Adams as Editor: A Group 
of Unpublished Letters Written to David A. Wells” New Eng. 
Quar., XI, 146-152 (Mar., 1938). 

These letters to the economist “throw new light on Adams’s ideas 
and methods as editor of the North American Review,” 

Commager, Henry Steele. “Henry Adams, Prophet of Our Disjointed 
World.” N.Y. Times Mag., pp. 11, 22 (Feb. 20, 1938). 

“Adams’s tragedy was the tragedy of his generation.” 

[Cremens, SamueL] Blodgett, Harold. “A Note on Mark Twain's Li- 
brary of Humor. Amer. Lit., X, 78-80 (Mar., 1938). 

Mark Twain’s small share in editing this project indicates that “the 
first edition would have been more accurately distinguished as “The 
Howells Library of Humor’; the second, as “The Harper Library of 
Humor’.” 

Nye, Russel B. “Mark Twain in Oberlin.” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Hist. Quar., XLVIII, 69-73 (Jan., 1938). 

The belief still exists in Oberlin, Ohio, that in “The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg” Mark Twain avenged the cold treatment 
which he received there during a lecture tour. 

{Hearn, Larcapio] Lawless, Ray M. “A Note on Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Brother.” Amer. Lit., X, 80-83 (Mar., 1938). 

A hitherto unpublished letter by Hearn offers additional evidence 
of his independence of mind, his hostility toward the West as com- 
pared to the Orient, and his curiosity about his mother and her people. 

[James, Henry] Forbes, Elizabeth Livermore. “Dramatic Lustrum: A 
Study of the Effect of Henry James’s Theatrical Experience on His 
Later Novels.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 108-120 (Mar., 1938). : 

Neff, John C. “Henry James the Reporter” New Mex. Quar, VIII, 
9-14 (Feb., 1938). 

A discussion of the relation of James’s style to modern reporting. 

[Mum, Jonn] Wolfe, Linnie Marsh. “An Unpublished Journal of John 
Muir.” North Amer, Rev., CCXLV, 24-51 (Spring, 1938). 

These notes, written when Muir was exploring the Sequoia belt 
from the Yosemite to the White River, Tulare County, have been col- 
lected and deciphered from Muir’s notebooks. 

[Wuirman, Warr] Silver, Rollo G. “Whitman Interviews Himself.” 
Amer. Lit., X, 84-87 (Mar., 1938). 

A manuscript in Whitman’s hand of a self-interview entitled “Walt 
Whitman in Denver” was undoubtedly published in 1879 in the Den- 
ver Daily Tribune. 
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IV. 1900-1938 
[Camppett, Kituis}] Stovall, Floyd, and McDowell, Tremaine. “In 
Memoriam Killis Campbell, 18721937; ” Amer. Lit, X, 76 (Mar. 
1938). 

An appreciation of the work and influence of a distinguished 
American scholar. 

[Drerser, Tueovore] Huth, John F., Jr. “Theodore Dreiser, Success 
Monger.” Colophon, n. s. IIL, 120-133 (Winter, 1938). 

Inspirational biographies of successful people written by Dreiser for 
the magazine Success. Many of these sketches were appropriated by 
Orison Swett Marden, editor of Success, and incorporated in books 
published under his own name. 

[Eames, Witperrorce}] Lydenberg, Harry Miller. “Wilberforce Eames, | 
1855-1937.” Amer, Lib, Assoc. Bul., XXII, 25-27 (Jan., 1938). 
With references to his editing of volumes.of Sabin’s Dictionary. 
[EpMonps, Warrer D.] Kohler, Dayton. “Walter D. Edmonds: Re- 
gional Historian.” Eng. Jour. (College ed.), XXVII, 1-11 (Jan., 1938). 

Edmonds’s historical novels surpass those of other young American 
novelists because in them there is “a greater sense of the richness of 
the American past.” 

[Fautxner, Wurm] Calverton, V. F. “William Faulkner: Southerner 
at Large.” Mod. Mo., X, 11-12 (Mar., 1938). 

“In The Unvanquished Faulkner goes back to the Civil War for his 
types . . . [which] are far superior to those in Sanctuary and Light in 
August.” 

[FAuLKNeER, Wirm] Sartre, Jean-Paul. La Nouvelle Revue Française, 
XXVI, 323-328 (Feb. 1938). 

A study of Faulkner based nano on Sartoris. . 

[Frosr, Roserr] DeVoto, Bernard. “The Critics and Robert Frost.” Sat. 
Rey. Lit, XVIL, 3-4, 14-15 (Jan. 1, 1938). 

Reaction to Recognition of Robert Frost and a characterization of 
Mr. Frost’s poetry as “the work of an individual and integrated poet 

. a memorable experience of human life immediately and wholly 
known.” 

[Hemincway, Ernest] Coindreau, Maurice Edgar. La Nouvelle Revue 
Française XXVI, 501-504 (Mar., 1938). 

[Howe, E. W.] Dick, Everett. “Ed Howe, a Notable Figure on the Sod- 
House Frontier.” Neb. Hist. Mag, XVIII, 138-142 (Apr.-June, 1937). 

A sketch of his editorial activities. His “first outstanding recog- 
nition came as a result of his volume, The Story of a Country Town.” 

[Lewis, Suvciam] Calverton, V. L. “The Prodigal Lewis.” Mod. Mo., 
X, 11-13, 16 (Feb., 1938). 
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[Mriay, Epona Sr. V.] Dabbs, James McBride. “Edna St. Vincent 
Millay: Not Resigned.” So. Atlantic Quar, XXXVII, 54-66. 

A critical review of Miss Millay’s poetry with particular references 
to her tendency, in more recent years, toward rhetoric and toward 
quarreling. 

[More, PauL Ermer] Stamm, Rudolf. “Paul Elmer Mores Suche nach 
einer lebendigen Tradition.” Englische Studien, LXXII, 58-72 (Oct., 
1937). a 

[O’Nen1, Evcenz] Woodbridge, Homer E. “Eugene O'Neill” So. 
Atlantic Quar., XXXVII, 22-35 (Jan., 1938). os 

A detailed, critical examination of O’Neill’s plays, ‘in which the 
author concludes that, despite certain defects in O’Neill’s art, his “ ‘great 
and central merit is that he is a serious and ‘generally sincere artist in 
drama.” 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Stovall, Floyd. “The Optimism Behind Robinson's 
Tragedies.” Amer. Lit., X, 1-23 (Mar., 1938). 

“Robinson looks beyond the tragedies of persons and societies and 
beholds life as an eternal and creative will evolving through a suc- 
cession of changing patterns toward an ideal of perfection.” 

Torrence, Olivia H. D. “The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” Colophon, 
n. s. III, 92-99 (Winter, 1938). 

Paragraphs written by Robinson for Harriet Converse (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vaughn) Moody’s Cook Book, and an essay on Robinson’s in- 
terest in food and drink. 

[Sremseck, Jonn] Rascoe, Burton. “John Steinbeck.” Eng. Jour. (Col- 
lege ed.), XX VII, 205-216 (Mar., 1938). 

An analysis of Tortilla Flat and Of Mice and Men. 

[Wuarton, Eprra] Wharton, Edith. “A Little Girl’s New York.” Har- 
per’s Mag., CLXXXVI, 356-364 (Mar., 1938). 

Intimate recollections of life in New York in the sixties and 
seventies, 

McCole, C. John. “Some Notes on Edith Wharton.” Catholic World, 
CXLVI, 425-431 (Jan., 1438). 

An evaluation, favorable in the main, of her art. 


V. LANGUAGE AND Fork LITERATURE 

Allen, Harold B. “Dictionary Editor’s Lingo.” Amer, Speech, XIII, 35- 
38 (Feb., 1938). i 

Barbour, Frances. “Some Fusions in Missouri Ballads.” Jour. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, XLIX, 207-214 (July-Sept., 1936). 

A few examples of shifting stanzas from one well-known ballad to 

another by the folk of the Missouri Ozarks, with reasons why the 
fusion probably took place. 
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Brewster, Paul G. “Game-Songs from Southern Indiana.” Jour. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, XLIX, 243-262 (July-Sept., 1936). 

Texts, with variants, and airs (for most of them) of twenty game- 
songs garnered during 1935, and 1936 in southern Indiana. 

Follett, Wilson. “Words Across the Sea.” Atlantic Mo., CLXI, 361-3471 
(Mar., 1938). 

An illustrated discussion of the American tendency to accept neo- 
English. 

Funkhouser, Myrtle (comp.). “Folk-Lore of the American Negro: A 
Bibliography. Part III.” Bul. of Bibl., XVI, 72-73 (Sept.-Dec., 1937). 

Gifford, E. W. “Coast Yuki Myths.” Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, L, 115- 
172 (Apr.-June, 1937). 

Thirty-nine myths of a small group of Californians who lived 
“upon a section of the rock-bound coast of Mendocino county,” with 
a brief introduction and occasional notes. 

Hench, Atcheson L.; Dobbie, Elliott V. K.; Treviño, S. N, et al. 
(comps.). “Bibliography [of American Speech]: Present Day Eng- 
lish, General and Historical Studies, Phonetics.” Amer. Speech, XM, 
60-69 (Feb., 1938). 

An annotated list of books and articles, 

McCartney, Eugene S. “Alliteration on 1 the Sports Page.” Amer. Speech, 
XIII, 30-34 (Feb., 1938). 

Menner, Robert J. “Two Early Comments on American Dialects.” 
Amer. Speech, XIII, 8-12 (Feb., 1938). 

By Frances Kemble Butler (1835) and John Neal (1825). 

Meredith, Mamie J. “Cornhusking and Other Terms.” Amer. Speech, 
XIII, 19-24 (Feb., 1938). 

Newsome, Verna L. “Correct Speech.” Amer. Speech, XIU, 25-29 (Feb., 
1938). 

ar study of the unauthoritative and often arbitrary tests of one’s 
“command of the language” appearing in current magazines and 
newspapers. 

Owens, Bess Alica. “Songs of the Cumberlands.” Jour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, XLIX, 215-242 (July-Sept., 1936). 

Copies of twenty-four songs (with partial musical notations) 
“selected from more than fourteen hundred ballads and ditties col- 
lected in Pike County, Kentucky.” 

Penzl, Herbert. “Relics with ‘Broad A’ in New England Speech.” Amer. 
Speech, XIII, 45-49 (Feb., 1938). 
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Randolph, Vance, and Clemens, Nancy. “Ozark Mountain Party Games.” 
Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, XLIX, 199-206 (July-Sept., 1936). 

Read, Allen Walker. “The Assimilation of the Speech of British Immi- 
grants in Colonial America.” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil, XXVII, 
70-79 (Jan. 1938). 

A study of advertisements in eighteenth-century newspapers shows 
that “in the colonial period American English has a consistency of its 
own, most closely approximating the type of the region around Lon- 
don.” 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Affected and Effeminate Words.” Amer, Speech, 
XIII, 13-18 (Feb., 1938). 

A study of words commonly avoided in the speech and writings of 
college students. 

Teit, James A. “More Thompson Indian Tales.” Jour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, L, 173-190 (Apr.-June, 1937). 

Seven tales taken from the manuscripts of the late James A. Teit 
and edited by Lucy Kramer. 

Warner, James H. “A Word List from Southeast Arkansas.” Amer, 
Speech, XIII, 3-7 (Feb., 1938). 

A list of sixty-five distinctive expressions from, the “delta” land. 


VI. MīscELLANEOUS 


Adams, J. Donald. “Contrasts in British and American Fiction.” Eng. 
Jour. (College ed.), XXVII, 287-294 (Apr., 1938). 
References to Wolfe, Bromfield, Caldwell, Faulkner, and Steinbeck. 
Banta, R. E. “The American Conchology: A Venture in Backwoods 
Book Printing.” Colophon, n. s. III, 24-40 (Winter, 1938). 

Mainly on Robert Owen’s New Harmony, where Thomas Say’s 
work was published. 

Benson, Adolph B. “Cultural Relations between Sweden and America 
to 1830.” Germ. Rev., XII, 83-101 (Apr., 1938). 

References to the writings by Increase and Cotton Mather, Freneau, 
Barlow, and others, especially Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History and 
Paulding’s Koningsmarke. 

Bogner, Harold [Howard] F. “Sir Walter Scott in New Orleans, 1818- 
1832.” La. Hist. Quar., XXI, 420-517 (Apr., 1938). 

The chapter headings are: I. The New Orleans Theatre Prior to 
1818; II. The Cultural Status of New Orleans, 1818-1832; III. The 
Popularity of Walter Scott Dramatizations, 1820-1832; and IV. Actors 
and Actresses Appearing in Scott Dramatizations in New Orleans, 
1818-1832, 
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Crossman, Henrietta. “The Story of ‘Mistress Nel.” Harper's Mag., 
CLXXVI, 279-290 (Feb., 1938). 

A popular actress of forty years ago recalls details about her great- 
est success, as Mistress Nell in George Hazleton’s play by that name. 
Reported by Durward Grinstead. 

Farrar, John. “Footnotes to a Publisher’s Sunday.” Colophon, n. s., III, 
67-91 (Winter, 1938). 

Reminiscences of contemporary writers. 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England.” New 
Eng. Quar., XI, 216-229 (Mar., 1938). 

Gohdes, Clarence. “The Study of American Literature in the United 
States.” English Studies (Amsterdam), XX, 61-66 (Apr., 1938). 

A few of the many ideas are the following: The point of view of 
most competent researchers has been that of the social historians. The 
frontier theory has both stimulated and confused the literary his- 
torians. The critics and students who seek to relate the literature to 
the progress of ideas dissipate most of their energies in writing text- 
books. The chief menace to the future development of scholarship 
comes from the activities of the journalists. 

Hirsch, Rudolf (comp.). “A List of Recent Bibliographies.” Bul. of 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., XLII, 108-132 (Feb., 1938). 

Hornberger, Theodore. “A Note on Eighteenth-Century American Prose 
Style.” Amer. Lit, X, 77-78 (Mar., 1938). 

“Is it not reasonable to count sensitiveness to English critics among 
the elements to be reckoned with in the development of style even in 
the colonial period?” 


Jillson, Willard R. “The Beauchamp-Sharp Tragedy in American Liter- 
ature.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Register, XXXVI, 54-60 (Jan., 1938). 

A brief historical and bibliographical account of the early nine- 
teenth-century tragedy which was to inspire Chivers, Poe, Hoffman, 
Simms, and others, 

Lancaster, Edwin R. “Books Read in Virginia i in Early 19th Century— 
1806-1823.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLVI, 56-59 (Jan., 1938). 

A partial list of the large number of books read by Maria Martini 
de Rieux. 

Larsen, Cedric. “The Rising Tide of Genealogical Publications in Amer- 
ica.” Colophon, n. s. II, 100-112 (Winter, 1938). 

There are now in the United States “2,344 professional and avoca- 
tional genealogists devoting their time wholly or in part to the col- 
lection of data on 11,176 families.” 
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. Moffit, Alexander. “A Checklist of Iowa Imprints, 1837-1860.” Iowa 
Jour, of Hist. and Politics, XXXVI, 3-95 (Jan. 1938). 

Excluding newspapers, periodicals, and public documents, the 
check-list includes 514 items printed in Iowa between the terminal 
dates given. 

Moody, A. D. “Dixie Debunked.” Amer. Mercury, XLIII, 392-403 
(Apr., 1938). 

Figures and facts given to prove “the fiction of the Old South is 
easily the greatest of all American fables.” Reputable historians as well 
as ill-informed novelists are held to blame for the perpetuation of the 
mythology of Dixie. 

Ramos, José Antonio. “El teatro literario en Norte-américa.” Revista 
Cubana, IX, 162-193 (Aug., 1937). 

“, . . at the present time, without excepting a single European 
country, universal dramatic literature has its center of greatest interest 
in New York.” A brief survey of the theater from Godfrey and 
Rogers to O'Neill. 

ie George K. “Private Libraries i in Colonial Virginia.” Amer, Lit., 
X, 24-52 (Mar., 1938). 

This survey suggests: (1) that private libraries in colonial Virginia 
were considerably smaller than is commonly believed; (2) that clas- 
sical learning was considerably less extensive than interest in the 
classics; (3) that the concept of “Cavalier Virginia” seems not to be 
justified; (4) that the religious interests were not exclusively confined 
to any one sect; (5) that Virginians were interested in books of prac- 
tical usefulness fully as much, as the fine arts; (6) that English rather 
than Continental influences predominated; (7) that the French 
Physiocrats had no appreciable influences on Southern agrarianism. 

Stern, Madeleine B. “America: Paradise or Paradox?” Sewanee Rev., 
XLVI, 45-69 (Jan.-Mar., 1938). 

An examination of recent American fiction dealing with life under 
the Marxist formula. 

“Propaganda or Art?” Sewanee Rev, XLV, 453-468 (Oct.-Dec., 
1937). 

In this study Miss Stern continues her critical review of books 
with a purpose, here centering her attention on, Communist modes of 
propaganda and their ineffectiveness. 

Stevens, George. “Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog and Other Famous Best 
Sellers.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVII, 3-4, 14-16, 18 (Jan. 22, 1938). 

The case-histories of selected best sellers (especially Anthony Ad- 
verse) designed to explain how (not why) a book becomes a best 
seller, 
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Wyllie, John Cook. “Contemporary Virginia Literature.” News Letter 
(Univ. of Va.), XIV, No. 13 (Apr. x, 1938). 

The names of many novelists, poets, and historians. “Freeman is 
Virginia’s leading biographer. He, W. Cabell Bruce, and J. I. Jaffe 
share the honors as Virginia’s Pulitzer prize winners in literature. . . . 
Cabell and Glasgow are the leading novelists. There are no critics 
of eminence, and no dramatists.” 








SCIENCE AND. THE POETRY OF ROBINSON 
JEFFERS 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 
The Ohio State University 


LEARLY, the development of a poet is not to be explained in 

terms of a single magic word, whether that word be currently 
popular, like “science” or “Marxism,” or now out of fashion, like 
“transcendentalism” or “democracy.” Intellectual analysis of influ- 
ences and sources can no more grasp the total significance of poetry 
than it can the total meaning of a personality; yet the application of 
analytical scholarship to poetry is not therefore entirely unreward- 
ing, especially if the poet happens to be, as Robinson Jeffers is, 
intellectual and learned. 

In 1912 the Grafton Publishing Company in Los Angeles pub- 
lished Flagons and Apples, a little volume of short lyrics concerned 
with “the infinite pain of love and the joy of the pain,”* and written 
in the conventional forms and in the conventional poetic diction 
which the poets of the pre-war renascence were repudiating. Jeffers’s 
treatment of love in this volume may be seen in the lyric “To Aileen- 
of-the-Woods.” 


Loveliest, there lie inside your eyes 
Marvels of ever new surprise; 

Ah, in the clear depths of them 

What bright transparencies of flame! 
What coolness of fresh-growing trees! 
What freedoms of the unmastered breeze! 


Your eyes are springs of those old dreams 
You gave me once by woodland streams. 
When all the livelong summer day 

Near a clear waterfall we lay, 

And knew, each in the-other’s heart, 
That dear, strange love that was a part 
Of what strange mountain solitudes, 
What clean, wild passions of the woods!? 


1 Flagons and Apples (Los Angeles, 1912), p. 9. 
3 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Twenty years later Jeffers treated the same theme very differ- 
ently. A typical passage from Thurso’s Landing, shortened for re- 
production here, will illustrate the difference. 


.. - for [she] had to believe this passion 
Not the wild heat of nature, but the superstitiously 
worshipped spirit of love 
.. - She adorned the deed with the dream it needed 
. -» her nerve cells intermitted their human dream; 
The happy automatism of life, inhuman 
as the sucking heart of the whirlpool, 
usurped the whole person, 
Aping pain, crying out and writhing like torture.* 


Now aside from such obvious changes as the dropping of the 
archaic forms and diction for the long free line and the poet’s own 
vocabulary, there seems to be one fundamental difference between 
the two passages, a difference that expresses itself in three ways: in 
the twenty-year period between the publication of the two passages 
there had been radical changes in the poet’s method, his material, 
and his philosophy. Method, material, and philosophy are not sep- 
arate, are indeed hardly separable elements in poetry, and behind 
the changes in all of them lies the fact that in 1912 the influence of 
science was not apparent in Jeffers’s poetry while in 1932 it was the 
primary factor to be reckoned with. In the interval two changes had 
taken place in the poet: the implications of the science with which 
he was acquainted as a medical student had become the dominant 
elements in his philosophy of life, and he had learned to fuse belief, 
knowledge, and experience in creating his poetry. 


I 


If we understand by “method” the poet’s technique and his gen- 
eral attitude toward his material, then it becomes at once apparent 
that (again excepting metrical and formal changes) the most ob- 
vious change in Jeffers’s method has been in his diction.* The first 
factor in the change is the shift from poetic diction to the poet’s 


* Thurso’s Landing and Other Poems (New York, 1932), p. 22. 

“With any passage taken at random from Flagons and Apples or Californians (New 
York, 1916), in both of which archaisms like “anon,” “Lol,” the “est” second personal 
ending, and literary words like “anadem” occur in such lines as, “A lovely, shy, dove- 
throated maid she was” (Californians, p. 66), compare any passage chosen at random from 
the volumes published after 1925. This change in language seems more striking than the 
great changes in philosophy, material, and the poet's attitude toward his material. 
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normal speech; the second is the large number of scientific terms 
that have come in with the everyday language.’ Although Jeffers 
consciously attempts to avoid the borrowing of technical terms from 
science, it is inevitable that poetry so imbued with scientific theory, 
created by a mind so familiar with scientific terminology, should 
contain many words of scientific flavor, and some that are no doubt 
vague or meaningless to the layman unread in the sciences. Among 
the former are the now common but once technical words atom, 
planet, galaxy, universes (in the plural), cancerous, tissue, cell, ulcer, 
artery, vertebra, test-tube, bacteria, and electrons. Among the less 
popular words and phrases borrowed from the sciences are many 
planeted suns, red stars, embryo, ganglia, algae, autolytic enzymes, 
neurasthenic, adrenals, biochemistry, pre-cellular, systole, diastole, 
thyroids, coronal suture, somatic cells, culture-medium, uterine, an- 
stable chemistry, nerve-pulp, Dirac’s equations, ring-bound mol- 
ecules, and electroscope. Despite, then, Jeffers’s belief that the vocab- 
ularies of the sciences should not be prominent in poetry (see letter 
quoted below), his poetry includes many words that smack of 
science, a considerable number of which are not yet in use by the 
average man. 

In shaping the poet’s method, the several sciences have done more 
than enlarge his vocabulary: they have strongly influenced his atti- 
tude toward his material. Medical student, constant reader of sci- 
encé, Jeffers naturally was influenced, during the period between 
Californians (1916) and Tamar and Other Poems (1924) while he 
was finding himself as a poet, by science, just as the naturalists in 
fiction were influenced by science.* Science is concerned with facts 
and their causes; it keeps its eye on the object and analyzes it, point- 
ing out the parts that make up the whole and describing the actions 
of the parts and the whole in terms of general laws. Its influence, 
then, is toward realism and analysis, both of which are to be found 
in varying proportions in naturalistic fiction, and which dominate 
the present poetic technique of Robinson Jeffers? No romantic 


SL. C. Powell, Robinson Jeffers: The Man and His Work (Los Angeles, 1934), pp. 125- 
128, 
Louis Adamic, Robinson Jeffers: A Portrait (Seattle, 1929), pp. 13, 22, 24; Powell, 
op. cit., pp. II, 4I, 42, 141, 146, 165. 

When, in his present work, he is least realistic, most mystical, he is still impelled to 
analyze, or at least to make use of the vocabulary and concepts borrowed from scientific 
analyses. Compare the treatment of the flight of the spirit after death as it occurs in Califor- 
nians, p. 26, with that in Cawdor (New York, 1928), pp. 49-51, 81-82, 114-117, and in 
Give Your Heart to the Hawks (New York, 1933), p. 167. 
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haziness will now satisfy Jeffers; he must show us the object or the 
action as it actually is, not merely superficially but really (as under- 
stood by science). Whereas in Flagons and Apples (and in Califor- 
nians) he was content to describe things—thoughts, constellations, 
love—he now prefers to analyze the thoughts, showing us the elec- 
trical changes in the brain-cells, and to analyze the constellations, 
giving us passages of astro-physics, and to analyze love, describing 
the physiological functions which “cause” it. Once content to say 
that man is insignificant in the universe, in the later volumes he 
gives us, usually, reasons for that insignificance—reasons that derive 
to a great extent from science.® This shift from romantic lyricism 
to realistic analysis is to a great extent both directly and indirectly 
the result of science: directly, through Jeffers’s study of science; and 
indirectly, through the temper of the age, in the shaping of which 
science has played a leading role. 


II 


A comparison of the two early with the later volumes makes it 
apparent that science, in addition to shaping Jeffers’s technique, has 
contributed to his material. Psychology has supplied analyses of 
human character which are responsible for the characters that people 
his poems; and the other sciences have supplied descriptions of the 
world and of man readily transformable into poetic images. 

Dr. Powell has pointed out Jeffers’s debt to psychoanalysis for 
his character portrayal.® The poet’s thinking is so permeated by the 
theories of Freud and Jung that to many readers his characters from 
the time of Roan Stallion on seem to owe more to a study of psycho- 
logical theories than to unscientific observation of human beings. 


8 Almost any two passages dealing with this theme, one selected from the early and one 
from the later works, will serve to illustrate the point. *. .. was it the sun-rays/Cast 
from behind me across it {the shore line] that made it so infinite?/ Little the town seemed; 
old is the town, yet it seemed/A temporal accident, somehow dropped in that vastness,/A 
moment permitted to be; hardly permitted.” This passage from Californians (p. 173) tells 
us of the insignificance of life in comparison with the universe, but suggests no reasons for 
that insignificance beyond the possibility that the slanting rays of the sun created an illusion. 
Cf. this passage from Thurso’s Landing (p. 84): “. . . No life/Ought to be thought im- 
portant in the weave of the world, whatever it may show of courage or endured pain;/It 
owns no other manner of shining, in the broad grey eye of the ocean, at the foot of the 
beauty of the mountains/And skies, but to bear pain; for pleasure is too little, our in- 
human God is too great, thought is too lost.” Cf. also Roan Stallion, p. 240; Dear Judas, 
p- 118; and The Women of Point Sur, p. 58. 

° Op. cit, p, 41. Cf. W. R. Benét’s review of Solstice (New York, 1935) in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, XIII, 1, 20 (Nov. 2, 1935); cf. Such Counsels You Gave Me (New 
York, 1937), p. 20: “Our minds are pits . . . depth under depth and level under level.” 
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Their wish-fulfilling delusion, their split minds, their complexes and 
neuroses read like dramatized case-histories. April Barclay’s de- 
lusion of change of sex after she had been violated by her father; 
Cawdor’s self-protective delusion that his son, whom he had just 
murdered, was not dead; Barclay’s sexual aberrations while making 
himself a prophet; Christ’s reasons for belief in his divinity; How- 
ard’s passionate love of his mother and hatred of his father—all 
this is poetic transcription of psychology which may be studied in 
the pages of Freud and Jung. Psychoanalytical theories are easily 
dramatized; their abstractions are simple and clear. Not so, how- 
ever, with the later “isms.” Though behaviorism, with its central 
materialistic position that conscious mind is an epiphenomenon, 
would seem to be reflected in the characters, it would be difficult to 
point to any character or any passage as evidence of behavioristic 
influence.?® Nevertheless, it seems undeniable that the characters do 
generally behave as though they were controlled only by physiolog- 
ical and external stimuli with consciousness serving only to intensify 
pain." 

If Jeffers has borrowed from psychology in his creation of char- 
acter, he has borrowed not less extensively from the other sciences 
for the images that are among the most distinctive and attractive 
features of his poetry.’® Thus, the microscope, the telescope, and 
scientific hypotheses have all helped to extend the range of his poetic 
vision. 

The general term biology may be used to include the various 
specialized sciences of physiology, bacteriology, neurology, phys- 

‘iological chemistry,and the like, from which since the publication 
of Roan Stallion Jeffers has borrowed so heavily. When old Martial 
dies, and again, when young Hood Cawdor’s life is splattered out at 
the bottom of the cliff, and finally when the caged eagle is shot, we 
have images of brain decomposition, of “the brain-cells / And 
rent fragments of cells finding / After their communal festival of 


% The “automatisms and gusts of the nerves” which are said to govern one of the char- 
acters in The Women of Point Sur (New York, 1927), p. 175, govern nearly all the 
characters in the post-war poems. P. B. Rice in “Jeffers and the Tragic Sense,” Nation, 
CXLI, 480-482 (Oct. 23, 1935), speaks of Jeffers as a behaviorist, but does not carry his 
analysis any further in this direction. 

™ See Louis Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry (New York, 1930), pp. 527-529; and 
Alfred Kreymborg, 4 History of American Poetry: Our Singing Strength (New York, 1934), 
pp. 624-630. 

See Powell, op. cit., pp. 141-143. 
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life particular deaths,” and we have imaginative speculation as to the 
mental accompaniment of the chemical changes, the “dreams / De- 
termined by temperatures, access of air, / Wetness or drying, as the 
work of the autolytic / Enzymes of the last hunger hasted or 
failed.”** Again, when Howard, in Such Counsels You Gave Me, 
broods over the futility of life, he creates an image of the “Life-race 
of the myriad half-cells of one / Ejaculation, racing up the wet 
uterine / Darkness to find one bride.”** When he dreams, we are 
given a physical description of the psychical event: “here it shook a 
filament, / there a dark ganglion faintly glowed for a moment and 
returned to darkness, a pin-point nexus of brain cells / Grew phos- 
phorescent and faded and faintly glowed again; little superfluities 
of meaningless chemistry.”?5- In such ways do neurology and the 
other sciences of life make their contributions to Jeffers’s poetic 
imagination. 

Jeffers’s knowledge of astronomy and his visits to Lick Observa- 
tory provide him (except in Flagons and Apples and Californians) 
with some of the most effective passages in his poetry.’* Time and 
again we find astronomical images used to give point to the brood- 
ing on human insignificance or the beauty of the inanimate. Many 
of the images, moreover, are of such a nature that no hasty skimming 
of Jeans’s The Mysterious Universe could produce them: they spring 
from long acquaintance with the theories of astronomy and first- 
hand observation of “the morning star and the many-mooned / 
three-belted giant, and those red sands of Mars between them,” 
and, “the red stars crying to be black and cease.” The telescope, the 
spectroscope, and the speculative imagination of the scientists have 
extended Jeffers’s poetic vision far beyond the range of the naked 
eye and the lay mind.” 

Geology makes an important, though less poetically effective, 
contribution to his post-war poetry. The rising and falling of the 
continents, the shifting of coast lines, the slow ascent of life from 
the first “morsel of slime in the sea,” which “grew to be worms and 

® Cawdor, pp. 81-82, 114-117. 

4 Such Counsels You Gave Me (New York, 1937), pp. 12-13. 

3 Ibid., p. 17. * Adamic, op. cit., p. 22. 

*' See especially Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems (New York, 1925), p. 237; Dear 
Judas (New York, 1929), pp. 105-107; The Women of Point Sur, pp. 105, 154; Give Your 
Heart to the Hawks, pp. 73-74; Solstice (New York, 1935), pp. 88-89, 90, 101-102; and 


the images on the stars, “shining their substance away,” and the expanding universe, in 
Thurso’s Landing, pp. 135-136, 147. 
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` fishes,” are sometimes made vivid in images, oftentimes referred to, 
and constantly implied.** 

Of all the sciences upon which Jeffers draws, the one that seems 
least capable of being turned into poetry is physics. Dirac’s equa- 
tions, as the poet says in Such Counsels You Gave Me,” are as “un- 
real” as Europe’s rearmament race: they cannot readily be grasped 
by the mind and turned into an image. Yet physics is not all in- 
capable of poetic treatment. The law of the conservation of energy 
—‘“no annihilation, no escape but change”*°—is part of the scientific 

material used in these poems; the Bohr atom,” pictured as a min- 
iature solar system, and molecules, ‘are often drawn upon for 
images, so that we see “the ring-bound molecules splitting, the atoms 
dancing, marrying the air’—phenomena which are beyond the 
range not only of the unaided eye but of the microscope as well. 
Finally, the laws of motion are put into service to describe the fall- 
ing of a key flung over a cliff in a fierce wind: “it made a strange 
far flight, compounded of two impredicable / Curves and three 
forces.”?* 


HI 
There are gleams of profound, mystic intuition in his works, but 
broken up in a rationalistic negation. ... The divine madness of the 


mystic has come down to him without the divine sanity. It is not un- 
natural that his denial should be at the same time an affirmation; but it is 
his tragedy that his affirmation is itself a denial. In this respect, Jeffers 
voices the anguish of many minds of today.?* 


Without Jeffers’s mysticism, Joseph Wood Krutch expressed “the 
anguish of many minds of today” in his book The Modern Temper. 
The reasons for the anguish described by Mr. Krutch and alluded 
to by Mr. Morris in the passage quoted above are the reasons for the 
nihilism of Jeffers.” 


£ See especially Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems, pp. 252-253; Cawdor, pp. 10, 
25, IOL 

*P, 56, 

2 Dear Judas (New York, 1929), pp. 105-106; see also p. 125. 

The Women of Point Sur, pp. 17, 72; Roan Stallion, pp. 19-20. 

2 Solstice, p. 115. 

ZL. S. Morris, “Robinson Jeffers: The Tragedy of a Modern Mystic,” New Republic, 
LIV, 386-390 (May 16, 1928}. 

“John Gould Fletcher in “The Dilemma of Robinson Jeffers,” Poetry, XLIH, 338-342 
(March, 1934), sets forth a typical “literary” explanation of Jeffers’s philosophy: “His mis- 
anthropy, his feeling that man is an unfortunate accident, gaining dignity only from sheer 
conflict with the gods, what is that but a bringing up-to-date of early 19th century Byron- 
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There are several strands woven into that nihilism. The first 
may be called the “indifferent universe” theme.?> “What is human- 
ity in this cosmos?”?* Nothing of the least significance, except to 
itself, “a moment’s accident, / The race that plagued us; the world— 
[will resume ]—the old lonely immortal / Splendor." Life itself is 
a heresy of the slime;?* man in his civilized state not the noblest 
manifestation of life, but the most repulsive of the animals.”® 
Wherever we turn and take a long view, we find more proof of the 
insignificance, of the irrelevance of man in the universe.*° Through 
the telescope of the astronomer we glimpse the wild beauty of the 
speckled tissues of universes, but the beauty and the immensity are 
wholly inhuman.** Turning from astronomy to geology, we find 
less spectacular but none the less convincing evidence of man’s 
lonely position in an inhuman world: eons of time go by, then life 
scums up in the sea marsh, takes to the land, and man appears with 
his absurd pretensions and ridiculous hopes, life dies out, and the 
world does not therefore pause in its rush through the dark.*? For 
God, if there were one, humanity would be “the last / Least taint of 
a trace in the dregs of the solution. . . . Before the first man / Here 
were the stones, the ocean, the cypresses, / And the pallid region in 


ism? His inhuman, anti-human God, though derived probably from Nietzsche, what is 
that again but the mask of a Calvinism akin also to that of Byron?” Similar explanations, 
stressing literary precedents and parallels, have been very common in the reviews of Jeffers. 
Many reviewers have tended to see him in terms of the past alone, disregarding or denying 
his relation to the present. For example, Hildegarde Flanner in “Two Poets: Jeffers and 
Millay,” New Republic, LXXXIX, 379-382 (Jan. 27, 1937), says that Jeffers has “no relation 
discernible, no mutual cause with movements of his own time .. . [beyond his] shared 
art.” The influence of the science of his own time on the poet’s philosophy has, however, 
been recognized. See especially Powell, op. cit, p. 15. See also H. S. Canby, Saturday 
Review of Literature, X, 12, 162 (Oct. 7, 1933); Yvor Winters, Poetry, XXXV, 279-286 
(Feb., 1930); Niven Busch, Jr., Saturday Review of Literature, XI, 34, 533 (March 9, 1935); 
Babette Deutsch, “Jeffers’ Tragic Drum-Roll,” New York Herald Tribune: Books, X, 3 
(Sunday, Oct. 31, 1937). 

In a letter to the writer dated Feb. 1, 1938, Jeffers explains that he prefers the word 
“indifferent” to “alien,” since, “What other order of existence could man belong to, or have 
come from?” It might be said that the usual use of the phrase “alien universe” (see 
Krutch and Bertrand Russell) signifies not that man is extra-natural or supernatural, but 
that the universe is alien to his distinctively human qualities. In this sense, the phrase may 
well be applied to Jeffers’s poetry. 

= Roan Stallion, p. 20. = Dear Judas, p. 118. 

% The Women of Point Sur, p. 174. ” Ibid., pp. 34, 102. 

© Cawdor, p. 137; Roan Stallion, p. 98; Dear Judas, p. 118; The Women of Point Sur, 
p. 58: “self-regardful” is a “cancerous” growth; ibid., p. 21; Thurso’s Landing, p. 84. 

™ Dear Judas, pp. 105-107, 129; Roan Stallion, p. 237; The Women of Point Sur, Pp. 
105; Give Your Heart to the Hawks, p. 119. 

= Such Counsels You Gave Me, p. 31; Roan Stallion, p. 98. 
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the stone-rough dome of fog where the moon / Falls on the west. 
Here is reality. / The other is a spectral episode: after the inquisitive 
animal’s / Amusements are quiet: the dark glory.” 

Evidence from cosmology, psychology, and physiology attests, in 
the poems, that man is not a free agent. The old psychology with 
its three divisions of emotion, will, and reason has been replaced in 
the poetry of Jeffers by the new psychology that achieves simplicity 
by making man ruled by just one factor, emotion.** Jeffers’s people, 
“the filthiest of beasts,” absurd “animalcules,” are pushed about by 
emotions which meet principally external restraints. Of reason, of 
will, there is nothing in any of these people; they are impelled by 
passions, and restrained by the blind forces of the external world. 
It is at once apparent upon reading the poems that their creator 
owes much to psychoanalysis; yet there is a difference between 
Freudian theories and Jeffersian characters. The people described by 
Freud have a “super-ego” which usually exercises a good deal of 
control over the “id”; most of Jeffers’s characters seem to lack the 
“super-ego.” “The animals Christ was rumored to have died for,”*® 


% Dear Judas, p. 129. Cf. this passage from Sir James Jeans's The Mysterious Universe 
(New York, 1933), pp. 3-4, in which Jeans summarizes the view of the universe which 
science seemed, until recently, to make obligatory for the honest modern mind: “Standing 
on our microscopic fragment of a grain of sand, we attempt to discover the nature and 
purpose of the universe which surrounds our home in space and time. Our first impression 
is something akin to terror. We find the universe terrifying because of its vast meaningless 
distances, terrifying because of its inconceivably long vistas of time which dwarf human, 
history to the twinkling of ah eye, terrifying because of our extreme loneliness, and because 
of the material insignificance of our home in space—a millionth part of a grain of sand out 
of all the sea-sand in the world, But above all else, we find the universe terrifying because 
it appears to be indifferent to life like our own; emotion, ambition, and achievement, art and 
religion all seem equally foreign to its plan. . . . Into such a universe we have stumbled, if 
not exactly by mistake, at least as the result of what may properly be described as an 
accident.” 

* Babette Deutsch, op. cit., speaks of the “transparently Freudian interpretation” of the 
characters in Such Counsels You Gave Me. “The final scene,” says Miss Deutsch, “as indeed 
the major part of the poem, is a study of a mind divided against itself.” Cf. W. R. Benét’s, 
“The sadistic people of his poems are tortured phantoms . . . emblems of blind ancientness” 
(Saturday Review of Literature, XIII, 20, Nov. 2, 1935). Other writers stress the “be- 
havioristic’ nature of Jeffers's characters. Both psychoanalysis and behaviorism are in accord 
with a philosophical determinism which makes man the puppet either of his irrational 
emotions or of external stimuli and irrational emotions. As Sidney Hook has put it, both 
popular behaviorism and popular psychoanalysis “end in the strange conclusion that value 
judgments are meaningless” (“Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XIV, 1, Winter, 1938). Cf. Sigmund Freud’s “Dark, unfeeling and unloving 
powers determine human destiny” (New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, N. Y. 
1933, p. 229); cf. J. B. Watson's “We need nothing to explain behavior but the ordinary 
laws of physics and chemistry” (The Battle of Behaviorism, London, 1928, p. 27). 

"The Women of Point Sur, p. 9. 
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with their “active little bodies, the coupling bodies, the misty brain- 
fuls / Of perplexed passion . . . [their] straining flesh, the aching 
desires .. . down all the blind millenniums”®* have been coerced by 
the tight strands of necessity woven through the universe; they are 
all caught in the net of fate binding both stars and men: 


One people, the stars and the people, one structure; 
the voids between stars, the voids between atoms, and the 
vacancy 
In the atom in the rings of the spinning demons, 
Are all full of that weaving ;°7 


The helpless creature of his own emotions precariously perched 
on a speck of star dust in the inhuman universe has felt the need of 
some reason to go on living, and so he has invented values and 
religion.*® Both are dreams man has created to gloss over the ugly 
truth which, if recognized, makes life unendurable. But though 
they are wish-fulfilling delusions in origin, and hence useful, they 
are also snares which keep humanity bound within itself, and so 
ultimately hasten its destruction.*® Religion is a delusion easily ex- 


Ibid., pp. 9, 13, 21. 

Ibid., p. 72. CE. Roan Stallion, pp. 240, 244; Dear Judas, pp. 12, 13, 17, 35-38, 433 
Give Your Heart to the Hawks, pp. 62, 99, 166; Cawdor, pp. 21, 43, 57; Thurso’s Landing, 

. 104, 115. 
á = Freud has expanded his previous statements on this view of the origin and nature of 
religion in Chapter 7 of New Introductory Lectures ow Psychoanalysis, The gist of his dis- 
cussion is that “. . . psychoanalysis . . . has traced the origin of religion to the helpless- 
ness of childhood, and its content to the persistence of the wishes and needs of childhood 
into maturity. ... in our view the truth of religion may be altogether disregarded” (p. 
229). It seems to the present writer that this is the view of religion that is found in Jeffers’s 
poetry; and that the two views are connected, not by Freud's being the source of Jeffers’s, 
but by common origin in materialism and psychoanalysis. 

= See Jeffers’s explanation of the symbolism in his poems in Adamic, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
Christian values are partly responsible for the race’s frustration (see Solstice, p. 1). No 
values have any “supernatural” or “cosmic” backing. In Jeffers’s own interpretation, how- 
ever, they are “real,” and certain of them are worth struggling for despite the fact that man 
is a “spectral episode” in the universal process. In the poet's own words, “The belief that 
traditional values are divinely ordained seems to me an illusion. But to prefer—for instance 
-—-courage to cowardice or mercy to cruelty cannot be called an illusion, Traditional values 
may be thought of as habits or conventions, some useful, others foolish, all subject to 
change; but not as illusions” (from a letter to the writer dated Feb. 1, 1938, quoted by 
permission of Mr. Jeffers). This view, taken in connection with the nihilism expressed not 
only in the symbolism but in the poet’s direct statements in the poems, seems to contain a 
philosophical contradiction. If the pre-human is “reality” and man and his mind are spectral 
episodes (Dear Judas, p. 129), are values “real,” except to man? For an explanation of the 
unreality of values in such a philosophy as Jeffers accepts, see A. N. Whitehead, Science and 
the Modern World (New York, 1931), passim; and George Morgan, Jr., “Whitehead’s 
Theory of Value,” International Journal of Ethics, XLVII, 308-317 (April, 1937): “The 
complete subjectivity of values was inevitable. . . . Finally values took flight altogether.” 
For a current answer to the question see Sterling Lamprecht’s “Man’s Place in Nature,” 
American Scholar, VII, 1, 60-78 (Winter, 1938). 
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plained by psychology; love, the product of the blind chemistry of 
the cells, is at best a snare to keep men from the only possible good, 
worship of the pre-human and the inhuman beauty of the universe. 
There are no values recognized as such by man which are ultimate 
values: value lies only in the pre-human animals, pre-civilized activ- 
ities, and the inhuman utiiverse.*° 

These three overlapping themes—man is in an indifferent uni- 
verse, man is caught in the net, man’s values are not cosmically 
backed—lead naturally to two tendencies: the depreciation of man, 
and the preoccupation with the unsavory and the horrible.** It may 
be argued that the three themes outlined are, in themselves, the same 
as the two “tendencies.” It is certain that they imply them, and 
that they are usually accompanied by them, but there would seem to 
be no logical reasons why man might not be in an inhuman universe 
(as he certainly seems to be), might not be bound by the forces in 
nature and equally in him (if this were really a “free,” that is, an 
indeterminate universe, man could not exist at all), might not even 
have to go beyond the human to the eternal for ultimate values, and 
still not be thought of as a messy little beast, an animalcule squirm- 
ing with passion. But in the poetry of Robinson Jeffers, as in the 
work of many of the naturalists, the three themes lead to the de- 
valuation of man until the characters become at times hardly recog- 
nizable as the men we see outside insane asylums, and to another 
aspect of the same thing, persistent preoccupation with almost un- 
bearable themes. The men and women who dominate the poems 
are ultimate expressions of what certain trends in materialistic 
science have to say about man.‘ 

That the Philosophy of Robinson Jeffers is largely traceable o 
the influence of science is capable of demonstration in several ways.** 


“Cf. Jeffers’s feeling for the hawks in Give Your Heart to the Hawks and in Cawdor, 
-and his praise of the “natural” life in Such Counsels You Gave Me, pp. 86-87, 93-94. 

“See Untermeyer, op. cit., and Kreymborg, op. cit. 

“ Jeffers’s pessimism has been deepened and; confirmed by the course of current events. 
For the effect of the World War on him, see Powell, op. cit., p. 42 (“I look upon the war 
of 1914-1918 as responsible for Jeffers’ disillusion”), For the effect of recent world events, 
see Such Counsels You Gave Me, pp. 54, 56, 59 88, and passim (references to the Spanish 
war, strikes, Marxist hopes, etc.). 

# “Jeffers’ view [“of the nature of the universe and its governing principle, of the earth’s 
place in the cosmos, of the nature of life and death and immortality”] has been shaped by 
science” (Powell, op. cit., p. 145). Cf. also: “In conclusion, Jeffers’ vision is an unusual 
blend of science and imagination” (p. 165). Cf. Adamic, op. cit., p. 15: “The general ideas 
that have played vital roles in his thought processes are the theory of evolution which he got 
from his father in childhood; the mechanistic, antispiritual point of view which, during the 
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In the first place, his early acquaintance with scientific theories and 
his later training in science as a preparation for medicine, make it 
a priori probable that science affected him as it is known to have 
affected others with far less reason. Jeffers’s best friend on the fac- 
ulty at Stanford, Dr. Lyman Stookey, at whose home Jeffers lived 
for a year while attending the university, was a bacteriologist; many 
of Jeffers’s infrequent trips away from Tor House are to Lick Ob- 
servatory; he subscribes to scientific journals. In the second place, 
internal evidence makes it plain that the recurrent ideas in the 
poems come from science. The fact that they are expressed in 
images taken from the sciences, often in images that are in them- 
selves evidence for the ideas which they make concrete, and the fact 
that the poet so often, in the poems, reminds us of the scientific 
proof of his ideas, leaves no doubt as to their source. If there were 
any, it would be dispelled by the statements which the poet himself 
has made, both in his poetry and elsewhere.** 

The elements in the philosophy of Robinson Jeffers that are the 
product of the man’s personality in its unique environment are not 
easily isolated, though they indubitably are important. But that part 
—the major, part—of the philosophy which stems from a trend in 
the age is immediately recognizable. Not only are the ideas found 
in Robinson Jeffers discernible in the work of other naturalists, but 
they have been analyzed and expanded in a book which attempted 
to define the necessary mood of the honest, informed man of today, 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Modern Temper. Mr. Krutch’s book, 
it will be remembered, begins by painting a picture of man’s lonely 
place in the alien universe which science has revealed, and proceeds 
to show that (1) our distinctively human traits are out of tune with 
natural processes; that (2) the laboratory has brought disillusion by 
showing us the physiological forces determining our actions; that 
(3) love is one of the principal values which have thus been taken 
away from us by scientific analysis; that (4) tragedy has become 
impossible because science has diminished man’s stature to below 

‘tragic dimensions; and that (5) as a result of all this, the only 
philosophy possible for the honest modern mind is one of nihilistic 
pessimism.** This argument of Mr. Krutch’s has much in common 





three years in medical school, intruded itself with great force upon his mysticism; and, finally 
fatalism (perhaps a heritage from his Calvinistic and his Celtic ancestry) reinforced by 
scientific determinism.” Š 

“See the letter from Jeffers to the writer, quoted below, p. 287. 

“The Modern Temper (New York, 1929), passim. 
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with the philosophy of Robinson Jeffers, and naturally so, since both 
grow out of the same scientific background. 


IV 


The poet’s present attitude toward science in its relation to the 
artist and the thinker is best expressed in his own words in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


First, as to the importance of science for the artist and for the thinker. 
It seems to me that for the thinker (in the wider sense of the word) a 
scientific basis is an essential condition. We cannot take any philosophy 
seriously if it ignores or garbles the knowledge and view-points that de- 
termine the intellectual life of our time. (These data and view-points are 
not final, of course. A thinker might attack some of them successfully; 
but he must not be ignorant of them.) 

For the contemporary artist science is important but not at all essential. 
He might have no more modern science than Catullus, yet be as great an 
artist. But his range and significance would be limited accordingly. 

Your other questions refer to my own intellectual development. I can- 
not remember what were the first scientific books that made an impres- 
sion on me. My father was a clergyman but also intelligent, and he 
brought me up to timely ideas about origin of species, descent of man, 
astronomy, geology, etc., so that progress was gradual, none of the view- 
points of modern science came as a revelation. Studies in university and 
medical school gave me more room to move in, more points of support, 
but never, that I remember, any sudden readjustment—A.nd so with later 
reading. 

In my writing I have tried to avoid the special vocabularies of science 
(which would seem pedantic in verse) while accepting its influence.*® 


Vv 


Science has been the dominant force in determining the direction 
of the evolution of Jeffers’s poetic technique from Flagons and 
Apples to Such Counsels You Gave Me. Through his medical studies, 
through his studies of the other sciences in the university years and 
later, and through the influence of his contemporaries, science has 
turned Jeffers from romantic preoccupation with the state of his own 
emotions to scientific preoccupation with people and things as they 
really are, beneath all sham and illusion. And despite his determina- 
tion not to be pedantic, Jeffers seems to the writer to use more words 
borrowed from science than any other contemporary American poet. 


“From a letter from Jeffers to the writer, written Nov. 21, 1937. Quoted by permission 
of Mr. Jeffers. 
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Science has had a considerable influence in determining the con- 
tent of Jeffers’s poetry, for psychology has supplied the poet with 
theories of which he has made extensive use in drawing his char- 
acters, and the other sciences have supplied the images and theories 
that are so distinctive a feature of his poetry. 

Finally, science (and the implications drawn from it by nat- 
uralistic interpreters) has been the most important force in the 
moulding of the poet’s philosophy. When Robinson Jeffers was 
studying science under the tutelage of his father and in the several 
universities he attended, nineteenth-century science had developed 
to the point where it had crushed nineteenth-century evolutionary 
optimism. He absorbed without the necessary grain of salt the 
implications of a science that had no place for mind or values. 
Science has moved on: physics has long since ceased to presuppose 
materialism; biology is following the lead of physics; psychoanalysis 
and behaviorista. while admittedly valuable contributions, are no 
longer thought to be all-sufficient by most psychologists, and are 
habitually referred to by philosophers as interesting movements now 
belonging to the recent past. But with his peculiarly ingrown mind, 
Jeffers is unable to realize that both materialism and transcendental- 
ism are abstractions. He has not moved on with the change in 
American philosophy. But perhaps that is not to be wondered at, 
for, as Alfred North Whitehead told us several years ago, “This 
common-sense notion [the materialistic, common-sense notion of 
the universe] still reigns supreme in the work-a-day life of mankind. 

. It is supreme in literature and is assumed in all the humanistic 
sciences. Thus, the science of Nature stands opposed to the pre- 
supposition of humanism. When some conciliation is attempted, it 
often assumes some sort of mysticism.”** 

Thus the important fact about the influence of science on Robin- 
son Jeffers’s philosophy, the fact that will help to determine the atti- 
tude of the future toward Jeffers’s poetry, is not merely what Dr. 
Powell has stressed and what should be obvious to any reader of 
the poems, that science has shaped the philosophy of the poet, but 
the fact that has never received sufficient emphasis, that a particular 
set of. scientific implications springing from nineteenth-century ma- 
terialism has been the constant basis for Jeffers’s thinking. The 
result of those implications Krutch described in The Modern Tem- 
per and Robinson Jeffers illustrates in his poetry. 

“ Nature and Life (Chicago, 1934), p- 4- 








DRAMA IN EARLY DEADWOOD, 1876-1879 
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T GOLD RUSH of 1876 in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
added an interesting chapter to the history of the American 
frontier theater, and one which has been but briefly chronicled. Of 
the many mining camps which sprang up after General Custer’s 
1874 expedition strengthened rumors of the presence of gold in the 
Hills, Deadwood was the mosr important,’ and it has remained the 
most famous. The romantic legends of the Deadwood Dick series, 
the association with Deadwood of two of the best known Western 
characters, Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane, attest its fame. 
Deadwood had to wait only three months after its organization in 
April, 1876, for its first performance of legitimate drama. The pro- 
- ducer was Jack Langrishe, an actor-manager noted in mining com- 
munities throughout the West, and the dominant figure of the early 
Deadwood theater. Through the rest of its pioneer period the 
town in Deadwood Gulch was never without dramatic entertain- 
ment. At times there were only the variety performances which 
flourished in the saloons or in those theaters in which the bar was 
the chief feature, but the repertory companies which offered “re- 
spectable” entertainment gave Deadwood a claim to theatrical dis- 
tinction. 

Historians of the Hills have given some attention to the early 
Deadwood theater. The story of the first legitimate performance is 
included in the reminiscences of Mrs. Annie D. Tallent, first woman 
pioneer of the Hills? A colorful chapter in Estelline Bennett’s Old 
Deadwood Days, based in part on pioneer recollections, surveys the 


1“Peadwood is now the center of business operations in the Black Hills, the market 
from which all outlying camps are supplied with groceries, provisions, miners’ supplies, wet 
groceries, etc. Bankers, lawyers, doctors, ‘et hoc genus omne’ are as numerous as the stars 
. 3 it is also where the miners within the radius of ten miles resort on Sundays to do 
their trading, to spend their surplus gold dust in a glorious spree, or to deposit it in faro or 
‘other banks-—in one word Deadwood is the metropolis of the Black Hills, and she knows 
it, too, and assumes Metropolitan airs with becoming modesty” (Sidney, Nebraska, 
` Telegraph, May 22, 1877, quoted in Jesse Brown and A, M. Willard, The Black Hills Trails, 
Rapid City, South Dakota: Rapid City Journal Company, 1924, p. 546). 
* Annie D. Tallent, The Black Hills; or, The Last Hunting Ground of the Dakotahs 
(St. Louis: Nixon-Jones Printing Company, 1899), pp. 277-279. 
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variety and legitimate theaters and the personalities associated with 
them, from 1876 to the coming of the railroad in 1890. Supple- 
menting these general accounts and other brief references with 
newspaper data,* this article presents a fuller history of the legiti- 
mate theater in Deadwood during the first three years of its exist- 
ence, up to September, 1879. Then the fire which destroyed most of 
the town also brought to an end a definite period in its dramatic 
activity, the change being marked by the departure of Langrishe. 
In the records of the legitimate productions during this period is 
interestingly illustrated the type of dramatic fare then being offered 
to frontier communities, for the Deadwood repertory may be taken 
as typical for many camps scattered throughout the Hills. The 
neighboring camps were more or less consistently visited by Dead- 
wood companies, and occasionally served as headquarters for some 
troupe. The typical mining camp performance and its background 
have often been described, notably in Constance Rourke’s Troupers 
of the Gold Coast,’ and such description need not be attempted here. 
This study will be restricted to a presentation of the facts of the- 
atrical history and an analysis of repertory. 

The constant theatrical background of Deadwood, against which 
was projected the drama of more polite appeal, was the variety en- 
tertainment characteristic of mining camps. Variety seems to have 
appeared in Deadwood at least as early as the legitimate drama, and 
soon established itself in houses destined to lasting disrepute. The 
Bella Union variety, managed by Tom Miller,* opened in the sum- 
mer of 1876," and is probably the resort referred to by Mrs. Tallent 
as housing “ribald song and smutty jest.”® By April, 1877, the long 


*Estelline Bennett, Old Deadwood Days (New York, 1928), pp. 105-136. 

“The first newspaper in Deadwood was the Pioneer, which appeared July 8, 1876, and 
became a daily in May, 1877. Unfortunately, the first volume of the Pioneer has been lost 
from the Deadwood collections. It was used by Brown and Willard, op. cit, but they have 
died, and I have been unable to trace their sources. The second paper, and the first daily 
paper, the Black Hills Daily Times, was first published April 7, 1877. There were other 
short-lived and less important papers, of which there are no available files. I have examined: 
Black Hills Pioneer, Oct. 28, 1876, March 19, 1879-Jan. x, 1880; Black Hills Daily Times, 
April 7, 1877-Jan. 31, 1880 (missing, May 3-June 15, 1879, Nov. 15, 1879-Jan. 1, 1880); 
Black Hills Weekly Times, Jan. 6-July 20, 1878, May 3-Aug. 30, 18793 Black Hills Evening 
News, July 9, 1879. i 

5 Constance Rourke, Troupers of the Gold Coast, or The Rise of Lotta Crabtree (New 
York, 1928). 

"He was the manager in Oct, 1876 (Black Hills Pioneer, Oct, 28, 1876) and later, and 
therefore presumably when the theater opened. 

T Bennett, op. cit., p. 127. * Tallent, op. cit, p. 355. 
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career of the Gem Theatre had begun, under the management of 
Al Swearengen, whose domineering ways are still vivid to the 
pioneers of *76.° A new Bella Union theater, first owned by Tom 
Miller and Billy Nuttall, and then by Nuttall alone, which opened 
June 6, 1874, is of interest because the Langrishe troupe played there 
for part of that year. The building measured 25’ by 125’, the stage 
26. by 25’. When the theater opened, amid the pop of wine bottles 
and the blare of a brass band, the crowd was estimated at twelve 
hundred.? Besides these pretentious houses, the town claimed at 
this time seventy-five saloons" for its population of more than three 
thousand.’* It was in reference to their entertainments, made up of 
the usual can-can dancers, plantation quartettes, sentimental singers, 
Buffalo Bills, and tight-rope walkers, that the Black Hills Daily 
Times of April 11, 1877, announced, “all the theatres are now in full 
blast.” The performers on the whole seem to have stood reasonably 
high in their profession. Deadwood variety theaters were a refuge, 
said the Black Hills Daily Times of July 24, 1877, in a description 
probably applicable also to some of the “stars” of early Deadwood’s 
legitimate stage, for those “who have tired the Eastern spectators in 
the States. . . . Those sensitive souls who wish to recover their sud- 
denly lost fortunes, appear for a season, with names assumed, then 
after a time disappear and are forgotten.” 

“Colonel” Jack Langrishe, however, belonged to the theater of . 
the West. He was said to be known to every mining camp of the 
West of enough importance to boast a theater.’* It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that, following the shifting fortunes of the mining camps, 
he appeared so promptly in booming Deadwood. He and his com- 
pany first came to Deadwood, according to Mrs. Tallent, about July 
10, 1876, with a wagon load of stage accessories and an extensive 
repertory. Between that date and the first performance on July 22 
he constructed a large frame building on the south side of Main 


* Bennett, op. cit., pp. 112 ff. Mr. Charles Zoellner, a Deadwood pioneer of 1876, said 
also that the variety theaters were far less wicked than they have been reputed. 

® Black Hills Daily Times, June 7, 1877. 2 Ibid., May 26, 187% 

™ The description of Deadwood in the Sidney, Nebraska, Telegraph, of May 22, 1877, 
sets the population at not more than thirty-five hundred, including South Deadwood and 
Elizabethtown (Brown and Willard, op. cit., p. 470). Mrs. Tallent says that more than 
seven thousand were added to the population of Deadwood in its first year (op. cit., p. 346). 

2 Only occasionally were there swindlers like the Morgan statuary troupe, who stole 
pillow cases from the hotel which had given them free meals and lodging (Black Hills 
Daily Times, Aug. 16, 1877). 

“ Brown and Willard, op. cit., p. 545. 
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Street, his first theater in the Hills. Its makeshift character has 
become a matter of record because on the opening night a torrential 
rain poured through the canvas roof and the partially canvas walls 
necessitated by a lumber shortage. The hard, rough seats on the 
sawdust floor were made of odds and ends of lumber. A drenched 
audience enjoyed themselves sufficiently, however, to see Bronson 
Howard’s Banker's Daughter to the end, and soon a more depend- 
able covering, at least, was secured.*® 

Newspaper files are not available to reveal how long the first 
season. continued and whether or not its repertory maintained the 
high standard of the inaugural performance. It is known that 
Langrishe wrote for the Pioneer, Deadwood’s first newspaper, in the 
winter of 1876," and that he left Deadwood before April, 1877, 
when the Daily Times commenced publication. On August 24, 1877, 
- his intended return was announced. He was to take over the Bella 
Union with a “first-class legitimate dramatic troupe,” and devote 
himself to entertaining the citizens with presentations from standard 
authors.’® In October he was in Deadwood preparing for his season 
there and engaged also in securing an opera house at Central City, 
between Deadwood and Lead. He later built a theater in Central 
City, for performances alternating with those in Deadwood.*® On 
October 27 Langrishe opened at the Bella Union with O’Brien’s 
Gentleman from Ireland as his comedy and a drama by Brougham, 
The Soldier of Warsaw. The Times was generous with its good 
wishes, congratulating the city on having a “respectable place of 
amusement,” to which men could take their families and enjoy 
themselves in a‘rational manner. The public was assured that the 
theater was to be conducted on a system appealing for the most 
liberal support. There was to be no bar, no toleration of anything 
that could offend.?° 


* Tallent, op. cit., p. 277. Miss Bennett's statement (op. cit., p. 120) that Langrishe leased 
the Bella Union before he built this theater must, I think, be erroneous, though in a letter of 
Aug. 10, 1934, she says her account is based on newspaper records. He leased the Bella 
Union in the spring of 1877 before building his second theater. The theater which opened 
July 22, 1876, is*called the first in the Hills by the Black Hills Daily Times, March 16, 1878, 
which attributes the enterprise to the co-operation of Langrishe and Manager James Mce- 
Daniels of Cheyenne. It was in this theater that the trial of Jack McCall was held, after he 
killed Wild Bill Hickok Aug. 2, 1876 (Tallent, op. cit., pp. 366-367; Brown and Willard, 
op. citu pp. 405 ff.). 

© Tallent, op. cit., pp. 277-279; Bennett, op. cit., p. 120. The play is recorded under this 
title but must have been in its first form, Lillian’s Last Love. 

"Brown and Willard, op. cit, p. 546. 3" Black Hills Daily Times. 

I Ihid., Oct. 19, 23, Nov. 21, 1877. =% Ibid., Oct. 26, 27, 1877. 
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Until February 5 Langrishe and his company continued to oc- 
cupy the Bella Union, usually appearing there on Wednesday and 
Saturday nights, and commanding good houses except when such 
temperatures as ten below caused “every bone and muscle to tremble 
with frigidity.”*? The presence of ladies and people of fashion is 
noted in the newspaper accounts,” and Miss Bennett describes the 
‘pretensions of some of the ladies, with their box parties and fashion- ` 
able but unnecessary opera glasses.”* The legitimate troupe was evi- 
dently welcomed by the more stable element of the population 
which attempted to introduce Eastern culture and taste into the 
rough and ready settlement. Strangely incongruous evidence that 
such attitudes existed is seen in the announcement of the topic for 
discussion at the Congregational Church for September 30, 1877, 
“Was Bronson Alcott’s school a type of the moral government of 
God?”** Church activities are extensively reported in the early 
_ Deadwood newspapers, rivaling the constant accounts of brawls and 
killings. The reviews in the Times, very possibly written by its edi- 
tor, Porter Warner, ally their writer with the group of citizens which 
brought to Deadwood a background of metropolitan experience. 
Warm reception of Langrishe by such a group helps us to evaluate 
his performances. 

The company was credited with a greater degree of eesilencs 
than anyone had dared to hope.?” Mr. and Mrs. Langrishe were un- 
doubtedly the greatest favorites. They carried off their varied roles 
with consistent success, though they were best liked in farce and 
comedy and their frequent Irish characters. In The Man of the 
World Langrishe played Sir Charles, “the nonchalant, easy-going, 
used-up man of the world” with every pose and utterance shading 
his character “so that it was hard to believe he had been Rooney in 
the farcical Ommnibus.”?* All writers about Deadwood attest the 
artistry of these players. Mrs. Tallent estimated Jack Langrishe as 
an all-round actor, best in old style comedy, and praised particularly 
his mastery of facial expression. His wife’s ability, she said, was 
equally apparent whether she impersonated an Irish servant girl, a 
dude, or a red-headed cowboy.”” J. M. Martin, an actor in his com- 
pany who remained in Deadwood as a newspaper man, told Miss 


2 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1877. * Ibid., Oct. 31, Nov. 5, 15, 19, 1877, et al. 
® Op. cit., pp. 121-122, * Black Hills Daily Times, Sept. 29, 1877. 

* Ibid., Nov. 5, 1877. % Ibid. Nov. 19, 1877. 

* Op. cit, pp. 278-279. 
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Bennett that Langrishe was born in Dublin and began his dramatic 
career in San Francisco in the early fifties.” He is not mentioned in 
Rourke’s Troupers of the Gold Coast. The Langrishe from the 
Dublin theaters noted by Odell as playing Pierre O'Hara in The 
Irish Attorney at the Chatham December 8, 1845,?® may have been 
the later idol of the mining camps. The only clear record so far 
discovered of his acting outside the Hills comes from Chicago, 
where he was with Colonel Wood’s Museum company at the Globe 
and Michigan Avenue theaters in the season from October, 1871, 
to May, 1872. A review in the Chicago Tribune of April 2, 1842, 
suggests that he was in charge of the productions. Mrs. Langrishe 
appeared with the company at least in March, 1872.°° Whatever the 
scene of his career, his admirers in Deadwood felt he could have 
achieved fame anywhere. 

That Langrishe’s reputation as an actor was equaled by his 
popularity as a man is frequently made clear by direct praise and 
good-natured joking.*! He was an unusually fine man in his pro- 
fession, writes Mrs. R. N. Ogden, a former Deadwood woman. who 
played child roles in the Deadwood company. He and his wife were 
valued members of the community, where they lived simply in a 
small house, and she did the cooking as well as remodeling her 
trunkful of costumes to fit the many parts she was called on to 
supply.** Some of his occasional verses reprinted by Brown and 
Willard show that appreciation of Langrishe’s “quick wit and ready 
pen” was not wholly undeserved.** His Deadwood friends felt that 
the book he was reported to be writing about the Hills would “lay 
way over Roughing It,” for “Colonel Langrishe has seen more 
Western life than Mark Twain ever dreamed of.”*4 

Several of the mainstays of the Langrishe company, the J. M. 
Martin quoted by Miss Bennett, J. N. Griffith, and W. J. Gross, had 


* Bennett, op. cit., p. 126. 

2G, C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1931), V, 196. 

* Genevieve G. Johnson, 4 History of the Chicago Theatre, October 21, 1871-1872 (un- 
published Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1932), pp. 18, 38, 41, 176; files compiled 
at the University of Chicago under the direction of Dr. Napier Wilt for the history of the ~ 
theater in Chicago. 

™ Black Hills Daily Times, May 10, Aug. 9, 1878; March 5, 14, 18, 26, April 2, 1879, 
et al. 

83 Letter, Oct. 3, 1935. 

= Op. cit pp. 546-547. . 

™ Black Hills Daily Times, Jan. x0, 1879; Mark Twain's visit to Deadwood was passed 
over with a bare mention (ébid., June 26, 1877). 
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been with him in Chicago, 1871-18723" Martin was mentioned in 
April, 1877, as associated with the Gem,** and it is not unlikely that 
the group had come to the Hills with Langrishe. T. H. Melville was 
also seen throughout the 1877-1878 season. As the arrival in January, 
1878, of E. R. Collins, “greatly famed throughout the North West,” 
was spoken of as a return,*” the natural supposition is that he had 
also probably played earlier with Langrishe. Miss Sadie Rogers, an 
amateur, Julia McCutcheon, a child actress, and occasionally Mrs. 
“Nuttall (probably the wife of Nuttall, intermittently manager of 
the Bella Union) made up, with Mrs. Langrishe, the feminine 
membership of the troupe until November 23, when Augusta Cham- 
bers came, supposedly from New York, to assume leading roles.** 
The less experienced Viola Porter was added on New Year’s Eve, 
and the company then presumably had the promised strength for 
London Assurance and “latter day society plays.”®° Many of these 
actors continued as Deadwood favorites during its first theatrical 
phase. With the possible exception of Augusta Chambers, who later 
achieved notoriety in Chicago,*® they do not appear to have been 
long identified with wider theatrical circles. But the reviewer of the 
Black Hills Daily Times constantly testified to their good qualities. 
Only once in the season, when the supporting cast was unequal to 
Arrah-na-Pogue, did he remark their inadequacy.** 
_ Langrishe closed his season at the Bella Union February 5, 1878, 
and Billy Nuttall resumed management of the house for variety per- 
formances. By February 25, 1878, work on a new theater for Lan- 
grishe had been begun, with the expectation that the building would 
be ready for use in two weeks, but a number of severe snow storms 
delayed progress, and the opening did not take place until May 9.*? 
The demand for genteel entertainment was met during this interval 
by Manager Nuttall, who responded to a petition that Friday night 


= Johnson, op. cit., p. 18. 

% Black Hills Daily Times, April 10, 1877. 

™ Ibid., Jan. 3, 1878. 

6 The only New York record I have found which might possibly refer to her is that of 
a Miss Chambers appearing at Wallack’s in July, 1869 (Odell, op. cit., VIN, 565). 

® Black Hills Daily Times, Nov. 12, 1877. 

In Chicago, in a state of drunkenness and hysteria, she attempted to murder her 
husband, George Beach, and Arthur Chambers, manager of the Dramatic Bureau (idid., 
Sept. 30, 1878). She is spoken of as having received her walking papers in both Deadwood 
and Chicago (fbid., Oct. 8, 1878). 

€ Ibid., Dec. 24, 1878. 

“ Ibid., Feb. 25, March 12, 19, April 24, 1878. 
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be set aside as ladies’ night, and conducted these performances with 
the “utmost decorum” until April 16.*° 

The new Langrishe theater was reported to be a very elegant 

building with a ground floor 35" by 100, a thirty-foot stage, and a 
balcony. The appointments and entirely new scenery were carried 
out by members of the company—Martin, whose skill in this field 
had been earlier noted, and Gross.** Seats were placed on sale May 
4, and two days later Deadwood turned out en masse to greet the 
veteran actor and manager in George Colman’s “sterling comedy, 
The Poor Gentleman?” With this performance commenced Lan- 
grishe’s third and longest season in Deadwood, plays being produced 
with fair regularity two or three times a week until the end of 1878. 
‘There is definite record of sixty-four performances for this period, 
and of eighteen for the season immediately preceding it. On June 
27 Langrishe also opened a new theater in Lead City.** During the 
hiatus in the Deadwood season his company had played at Central 
City.*” 

The opening was made an occasion also by the first appearance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Perkins, who were met with immediate en- 
thusiasm. A great impression was made by the Deadwood debut on 
June 4, 1878, of Miss Fanny Price, the best known actress associated 
with the Langrishe company. The niece of William Warren of Bos- 
ton, she had appeared as a child with the elder Booth, and had been 
successful in New York in October, 1867, at the Worrell Sisters The- 
atre in a version of Mosenthal’s Deborah.*® She did not follow up 
her initial success in New York, says Odell, the provinces continuing 
to know her better.*® Durirtig her Deadwood engagement she was 
divorced from H. P. Acker, and on March 8, 1879, she married a 
young Deadwood attorney, Loring E. Gaffey, and retired except for 
occasional appearances.”? 

Hailed at once as “the best actress by three or four double dis- 
counts that ever struck this gulch,”™* she maintained a high position 


* Ibid., Feb. 11, 12, 16, 1878, et al, The building was then leased for six months to Pro- 
fessor J. H. Ollerenshaw (ibid, April 16, 1878). ; 

Thid., Feb. 25, March 12, April 24, May 9, 1878. “ Ibid., May 6, 10, 1878. 

“ Ibid., June 25, 1878. “ Ibid., March 4, 1878, et al. 

“7 A. Brown, A History of the New York Stage (New York, 1903) II, 384. 

“ Op. cit, VIL, 304. 

© Black Hills Daily Times, Nov. 27, 1878, March 10, 1879; Bennett, op. cit., p. 1225 
Mrs. R. N. Ogden, letter, Oct. 3, 1935. 

& Black Hills Daily Times, June 8, 1878. 
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with Deadwood audiences.®* She was, nevertheless, the object of as 
severe censure as was meted out to any actress there during this 
period. The dissatisfaction of the reviewer with her Camille was first 
‘stated moderately. Her. impersonation was all wonderful but the 
death scene. “She ain’t good at dying, because she generally dies too 
hard.” But on the occasion of her benefit, January 4, 1879, which 
ended her connection with Langrishe, the reviewer let himself go. 


Her positions are not good in her passion scenes; when she should 
swell out like a mountain she sinks in like a gulch. That ain’t right in 
this country. She ought to know the audience here is not the fine-spun 
crowd that she would encounter back east, and when she has worked their 
feelings up to a scalping hurrah, she ought not to give up her lover. She 
presented a fighting front- only when her lover’s back was turned. This 
won't do for a frontier audience, and Miss Price will probably thank us 
for this suggestion. The character of Camille is “way up” when the right 
conception of it is presented by the actress. Clara Morris would make a 
mule kick its driver—if the said animal were allowed to look upon her— 
but Fanny Price excites none of the human passions by her presentation. 
Camille is not her forte.54 


This outburst (of which Miss Price seems not the only object) 
was in part motivated, one supposes, by the theater’s decision, an- 
nounced in the first part of the article, to give no more free passes to 
the press. Like many a metropolitan critic, the writer complained 
that the theater no longer wanted judicious criticism, but puffs only. 
Since the only person who criticized had been induced to discon- 
tinue, press notices had become useless. This review was intended 
to inaugurate a new policy of real criticism by the Times," but the 
new spirit seems to have died with its birth. Earlier criticism in the 
Times had been limited, but the improbability of crediting a rival 
paper wth real criticism, and the equally limited reviews in the 
Pioneer, leave little doubt of the intended reference. 

During this season E. R. Collins made a reappearance with the 
company in La Tour de Nesle? Maude Denny, a local child to 
whom Miss Bennett refers as a playmate who could recount wonder- 
ful tales of her youthful career,” shared popularity with the other 


© Thid., June 25, July 6, Nov. 18, 1878, Feb. 21, 1879, et al. 

"3 Thid., June 12, 1878. “i Ibid., Jan. 6, 1879. 

© Ibid. = Ibid., July 26, 1878. 

T Bennett, op. cit, pp. 122 ff. She became the Mrs. R, N. Ogden referred to previously. 
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child member of the company, Julia McCutcheon."* In July, Viola 
Porter left the troupe, “never to return.”®® 

Doubtless an interesting story lies hidden in the subsequent 
changes in Deadwood’s theatrical picture, for the new company 
scheduled to open at the Metropolitan Theatre January 13, 1879, was 
headed by Langrishe’s former associate, Frank Perkins,®° and had as 
its star Fanny Price.“ Though Langrishé was again writing for the 
Pioneer, he seems now to have had the sympathy of the Times. 
On January 6 the Times commended his wisdom in holding back 
his attractions until the weather should be more settled. A puff for 
his company followed. When he reopened it would be with the 
best in the West. But the new troupe which had rented Mechanic’s 
Hall (rechristened the Metropolitan) was frankly discouraged. “If 
our people were unable to sustain the Langrishe troupe in the man- 
ner it deserved, that ought to settle the business here at present.”® 
When the new company was established, however, the Times sup- 
ported it, and wondered why the Pioneer did not give it notices, 
since the better class of people were much interested in the legiti- . 
mate entertainment of the theater. 

As a matter of fact, Langrishe’s rivals, after opening January 25, 
1879, with a bill of Lucretia Borgia and The Jealous Wife,” survived 
until the fire the following September. Langrishe, after occasional 
performances in the early spring, resumed on May 3 his twice a 
week schedule. Thus from May to August Deadwood could boast 
two theatrical companies and not infrequently had the choice of 
two performances on the same evening. 

Langrishe’s early 1879 performances were probably rather make- 
shift, for he relied in part on local amateurs, such as Mrs. Dolph Ed- 
wards, wife of the local schoolteacher, and two young girls, Miss 
Connor and Anna Mohr. Miss Mohr seems to have had pretensions 
as a singer rather than as an actress.°° Of his earlier company Gross 
and Martin remained with him, and Griffith, Collins, the Misses 
Denny and McCutcheon appeared from time to time.* The famil- 
iar Augusta Chambers returned for the regular season beginning 


© Black Hills Daily Times, Aug. 28, 1878. ™ Ibid., July 27, 1878. 
© ybid., Jan. 8, 1878. A Mr. Rogers was manager by May 31, 1879. 


© Thid., Jan. 27, 1879. “ Ibid., March 14, 26, April 2, 1879, éf al. 
© Ibid., Jan. 6, 1879. “Ibid, April 10, 1879. 
© Ibid., Jan. 27, 1879. % Ibid., March 15, 19, May 3, 1879, et al. 


* Ibid., March 7 and 17, May 2, July 1, 1879, et al. 
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May 3.°° Later in May the company was strengthened by Emma 
Whittle and J. P. Clark, Clark supposedly coming from a Wallack 
season.®® His name does not appear in the Wallack company, but 
Miss Whittle played in Chicago in 1872 with the Wyndham and 
Academy companies, and a John Clarke played in Chicago in 
1870." 

The Metropolitan company also added to its attractions. The 
gap left by the withdrawal of Fanny Price after February 22™ was 
filled April 9 with the debut of J. M. and Belle. Gilbert. Their act- 
ing, too, was greeted by superlatives, and they were pronounced 
superior to any actors previously in the Hills”? The former Lan- 
grishe actor, T. H. Melville, was again favorably réceived. From 
McVicker’s in Chicago came W. A. Whitecar,”* who remained with 
the Metropolitan from June 28 to July 19. He was approved as the 
only actor in the Hills who dressed in accordance with his profes- 
sion, in contrast to those who paraded in woolen shirts, pants in 
boots, and leather belts, and consequently looked ridiculous before 
the footlights arrayed in the gorgeous habiliments of a prince.” 
After further association with McVicker’s, Whitecar appeared with 
Booth and Salvini.” On August 5 George Reno and J. W. Daven- 
port came from New Orleans for what seems to have been a brief 
engagement.”” 

Further shifts in theatrical connections were made in the early 
fall of 1879. Thus on July 14 Miss Whittle and Mr. Clark, late of 
the Langrishe company, were given a benefit at the Metropolitan,”® 
and Clark transferred from Langrishe to the Metropolitan at least 
on August 5. For several August performances featured players 
with Langrishe were the Gilberts, who had been at the Metro- 
politan from April 9 to August 2. Anna Britton appeared with the 
Metropolitan company August 9 and with Langrishe September 2.8 

The September 2 performance was apparently Langrishe’s last in 

© Ibid., May 3, 1879. ® Ibid., May 20, 24, 27, 1879. 

* Files for the history of the theater in Chicago, University of Chicago. 

"^ Black Hills Daily Times, Feb. 21, 1879.  ™ Ibid., April 10, 1879. 

® hid. % Ibid., June 28, 1879. 

® Black Hills Weekly Times, July 26, 1878. 

™ Files for the history of the theater in Chicago, University of Chicago. 

” Black Hills Daily Pioneer, Aug. 5, 1879. f 

8 Ibid., July 9, 15, 18793 Black Hills Daily Times, July 13, 1879. 


® Black Hills Daily Pioneer, Aug. 5, 1879. ™ Ibid., Aug. 2, 9, 14, 1879. 
© Ibid., Aug. 9, 30, 1879. 
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Deadwood. The possibility that he was unsuccessful in competition. 
with the Metropolitan company is supported by his leasing his the- 
ater to them, and by the report that had it not been available they. 
would have built a new theater.*? His company seems to have been 
partially disbanded. J. M. Martin became an employee of the Dead- 
wood Evening N ews.” Augusta Chambers transferred her talents to 
the rival company.’ * Langrishe disappeared from the news until 
November, when he played in Leadville. During the winter 
‘months when the performances by the Metropolitan company had 
far outnumbered those headed by Langrishe, the veteran manager 
had played frequently in the near-by towns.” From May on the 
number of performances for the two companies is practically 
equal.” Newspaper accounts suggest little difference in their pop- 
ularity, though occasionally the Times accused the Pioneer of being 
Langrishe’s organ,’ and criticized Langrishe indirectly by com- 
mending the careful rehearsals of the Metropolitan company in con- 
trast to what had been customary in Deadwood.®® It seems clear, at 
least, that the Langrishe company was not in its heyday when its 
_ Deadwood history ended. 

The short-lived season of the Metropolitan company at the Lan- 
grishe theater began September 10.°° The stars were Ed Barrett and 
Annie Ryner of Chicago, whose Deadwood debut had been made 
August 20.°' They were succeeded September 19 by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Vincent and Billy Mack.*? On September 26 the enterprise 
was abruptly ended by the fire which destroyed five hundred build- 
ings and “reduced Deadwood to ashes.”®” 

Langrishe’s loss in the burning of his theater was set at $3,000." 
On September 30 its site was reported leased for store buildings,” 
His whereabouts were not mentioned until he was said to have ar- 


8 Black Hills Daily Times, Sept. 9% 1879. eid Sept. 10, 1879. 

* Thid., Sept. 9, 1879. ® Ibid., Nov. 25, 1879. 

% Thid., Jan. 21, March 5, 7, 1879; Black Hills Daily Pioneer, March 5, April 4, 1879. 

* Available records show that from May 3 to September 2 the Langrishe company gave 
twenty-two performances in Deadwood, the Metropolitan twenty-five, 

® Black Hills Daily Times, April 10, 1879. 

æ Ibid., April 26, 1879. ™ Ibid., Sept. 9, 1879. 

™ Black Hills Daily Pioneer, Aug. 17, 1879; Black Hills News, Aug. 20, 1879. A Miss 
Ryner appeared at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre in Jan., 1869 (Odell, op. cit., VII, 579), but 
I have no record of these twa actors in Chicago. 

™ Black Hills Daily Times, Sept. 19, 23, 1879. The Vincents had appeared at the Gem, 
Aug. 30 (ibid., Aug. 30, 1879). 

 hid., undated extra immediately after the fire. 

"4 Ibid., Sept. 28, 1879. = Ibid., Sept. 30, 1879. 
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rived at Leadville November 21, with a company of fourteen.** Soon 
he opened a new opera house there,” and was rumored to be piling 
up another of the fortunes he habitually made and lost.°* It seems 
likely that he would eventually have returned to Deadwood had he 
not lost his theater, for he and Mrs. Langrishe continued their wan- 
derings in this late frontier region.®® 

The immediate fortunes of the theater in rebuilt Deadwood were 
taken over by the recent arrivals, Vincent and Mack, assisted for a 
time, at least, by Frank Perkins and Augusta Chambers. The man- 
agers opened December 13 the new opera house built by L. P. Stone, 
owner also of Stone’s Hotel and Restaurant next door.’ In their 
varied offerings of music and drama, Pinafore was the outstanding 
success, Newly inaugurated advertising instead of announcement in 
news items, and the fact that the opera had been performed at least 
seven times by January 13, 1880, serve as indications that a new order 
had arrived.*** Throughout the years under consideration only one 
play, Josh Whitcomb, had achieved as many as five performances. 
With the New Year’s opening of Swearengen’s new Gem the story 
may be ended,’ with the assurance that, in spite of the absence of 
Langrishe’s familiar figure, Deadwood theatricals were again in full 
swing. 

From the newspaper accounts, few of which can be dignified 
by the name of reviews, can be derived some idea of popular taste in 
early Deadwood. Theatrical notices in the Times, which has been 
most useful, show a considerable acquaintance with the worlds of 
the theater and literature,” and appreciation of old standard 
plays.*°* Perhaps the writer’s personal preference is revealed in his 
praise of plays which could be called rational and moral, and those 


* Thid., Nov. 25, 1879. 

™ Black Hills Daily Pioneer, Nov., 30, 1879. 

* Black Hills Daily Times, Jan, 18, 1880. Variety manager Nuttall’s success there had 
been reported. He was said to have rented a theater in Leadville for the monthly sum of 
$1,700 (ibid., Feb. 6, March 31, 1879). 

"Interview with Mr. Charles Zoellner, Deadwood pioneer. 

™ Black Hills Daily Pioneer, Dec. 11, 1879, et al.; Black Hills Daily Times, Jan. 1, 7, 8, 
13, 1880, ef al. . 

1% Black Hills Daily Times, Jan. 8 and 13, et al. 

8 Thid., Jan. 1, 1880. 

13 Thid., Feb. 6, 1878, discussion of Rosedale and Wallack’s; July 9, 1878, New York run 
of ROR Case; July 18, 1878, Wallack’s and society plays; July 31, 1878, Oliver Twist; 
ef a, 

14 Ibid., Nov. 19, 1877, Man of the World; Jan. 3, 1878, The Stranger; Aug. 13, 1878, 
Ingomar; Dec. 24, 1877, The Love Chase; et al. 
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marked by good characterization,’ with which he contrasted the 
“blood and thunder” type.*°® Those wholesome and homelike in 
sentiment also received his approval.*°’ Most frequently com- 
mended in both the Times and the Pioneer were strong dramas with 
powerful emotional scenes’ and spectacular melodrama depending 
upon elaborate tableaus and scenic devices.°® Undoubtedly these 
and the manifold farces and comedies had great popular appeal. 
The repertory itself, however, is the best evidence of public taste and 
of the dramatic fare which was offered the mining town audience. 

Some of the 168 plays which make up the complete list played 
in Deadwood from July 22, 1876, to September 26, 1879,'7° were 
identified in the local newspapers, but for many of them type and 
author were not indicated or were given inaccurately. As the list 
which concludes this article shows, most of the plays have been to 
some degree identified, but often type, authorship, and number of 
acts are open to dispute. These matters have been extensively in- 
vestigated, and the list as given provides a reasonable basis for 
study."** To present the questionable points would prolong the 
article unduly. 


3% Thid., Dec. 5, 1877, The Streets of New York; Dec. 15, 1877, Soldier of Fortune; Dec. 
24, 1877, Arrah-na-Pogue; Aug. 20, 1878, Louis XI; Aug. 24, 1878, Ticket-of-Leave Man; 
Sept. 12, 1878, The Octoroon; Sept. 30, 1878, Self; Oct. 15, 1878, Long Strike; Nov. 6, 1878, 
Kathleen Mavourneen; April 24, 1879, Our Boys. 

3 Thid., Nov. 15, Dec. 13, 1877. 

 Ibid., Dec. 20, 1877, Divorced; Aug. 13, 1878, Ingomar; Oct. 19, 1878, Luke the. 
Laborer; Oct. 26 and Nov. 6, 1878, Caste; Black Hills Daily Pioneer, April 17, 1879, Josh 
Whitcomb. 

™8 Black Hills Daily Times, Nov. 5, 1877, Gypsy’s Secret; June 7, 1878, East Lynne; 
Jan. 14, 1878, Two Orphans; June 11, 1878, Camille; Sept. 18, 1878, Trodden Down; Nov. 
18, 1878, The New Magdalen. 

10 Thid., Dec. 8, 1877, Therese; Jan. 16, 1878, and Pioneer, June 7, 1879, The French 
Spy; Times, June 29, 1878, Long Strike; Aug. 5 and Sept. 24, 1878, Jessie Brown; Aug. 
24, 1878, The Ticket-of-Leave Man; Sept. 3, 1878, Fanchon; Sept. 5, 1878, Arrah-na-Pogue; 
Sept. ro and 11, 1878, Uncle Sam; Sept. 12, 1878, The Octoroon; Sept. 26, 1878, The 
Streets of New York; Oct. 11, 1878, The Carpenter of Rouen; Dec, 20, 1878, Forty Thieves; 
Dec. 24, 1878, Messenger from the Other World; April 29, 1879, Under the Gaslight; 
Pioneer, May 14, 1879, Six Degrees of Crime. 

1 With the missing records of the first season, the number would probably mount to 
two hundred. 

™ For only sixteen plays have I found no record of performance outside Deadwood: 
Arrival of the Great Eastern; Bullion Racket (local play); Country Cousin; Forgery (Dead- 
wood identification of W. Reeves as author); Gypsy’s Secret; Holler Agin; P'U Call Nabs; 
Messenger from the Other World; My Awful Mother-in-Law; My Daughter's Dowry; Rouse 
Me, Sarah; Sorrows of Simpson; Swiss Lovers (Deadwood identification of J. Kenney as 
author); Too Late, Vigilant's Oath; When the Railroad Comes to Deadwood (local play). 
For Country Cousin, Sorrows of Simpson, Swiss Lovers, and Too Late I have found per- 
formances of plays similar or identical in title, but the identification is too uncertain to use 
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In a consideration of all the plays, the previously noted taste for 
melodrama, both emotional and spectacular, and for comedy again 
appears. Eighty-five plays can be classified as drama and seventy- 
five as comedy. Five plays are designated as light or comic opera, 
and there was music in many more. Only three plays are tragedies 
—Louis XI, Othello, and Richard III. Ordinarily an evening’s pro- 
gram consisted of a drama of some length and a comedy or two, 
though there were also some all comedy bills. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that all of the twenty-nine one-act plays were comedy 
(distinction not being made between comedy and farce) and that 
of thirty-one five-act plays twenty-two were drama, three tragedy, 
and six comedy. Further distribution according to acts is: seventeen 
two-act plays, eight comedy and nine drama; twenty-four three-act 
plays, nine comedy and fifteen drama; sixteen four-act plays, all 
drama but one; two six-act plays and one seven-act play, all drama. 
Forty-eight of the plays have not been classified according to acts. 

As would be expected, English plays, seventy-one in all, predom- 
inate, but there is a relatively large number of American plays, 
forty-four. In the following table showing national origins of plays 
in relation to dates,""? a number of significant facts appear. 


Plays which have been incompletely identified will be found in the concluding list. Other 
students of the theater may, I hope, be able to supplement this information. 

The chief bibliographical sources used are: Jesse M. Anderson, Dion Boucicault, Man of 
the Theatre (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1926); T. A. Brown, 
A History of the New York Stage (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1903), 3 vols.; 
Reginald Clarence, The Stage Cyclopaedia (London: “The Stage,” 1909); Dramatic Com- 
positions Copyrighted in the United States 1870 to 1916 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1918), 2 vols.; Allardyce Nicoll, 4 History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800- 
1850 (Cambridge: University Press, 1930), 2 vols.; George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927-1937), 9 vols.; Arthur H. Quinn, 
A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1923); Arthur H. Quinn, 4 History of the American Drama from the Civil 
War to the Present (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927), 2 vols.; Clement Scott, The 
Drama Yesterday and Today (London: Macmillan and Company, 1899), 2 vols.; Catherine 
Sturtevant, 4 Study of the Dramatic Productions of Two Decades in Chicago: 1847-1857 
and 1897-1907 (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1931); Townsend 
Walsh, The Career of Dion Boucicault (New York: Dunlap Society, 1915); drama collections 
and catalogues of the University of Chicago, and the files compiled at the University of 
Chicago for the history of the theater of Chicago, under the direction of Dr. Napier Wilt, 
To Dr. Wilt and his co-workers I am indebted for advice and information. 

22 Except for the plays before 1800 the first discoverable dates of American performance 
(usually in New York) have been used, as significant in relation to the dates of performance 
in Deadwood. For the local plays, Bullion Racket and When the Railroad Comes to Dead- 
wood, the dates of Deadwood performance have been counted as first dates, leaving fourteen 
plays not included in the table. English-American is used to designate English plays in 
American adaptation and vice versa. 
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English American French- French- German English- Uniden- 


English American American tified _- Totals 

To 1799... 4 1 5 
1800-39.... 23 3 6 3 35 
1840-49.... 16 4 2 22 
1850-59.... 7 9 3 4 I I 25 
1860-69.... 15 8 3 I r 2 30 
1870-79.... 6 20 2 4 1 3 I 37 

71 44 16 12 4 5 2 154 


Only five plays come from the period before 1800. Four are Eng- 
lish, and of these two are Shakespeare’s; one is Kotzebue’s perennial 
Stranger, originally German. The period 1800-1839, considered as a 
‘ unit, provided thirty-five plays, of which approximately two-thirds 
are English. From 1840 on, each decade offers an increasing number 
of plays and an increasing proportion of American plays. Most 
noticeable is the large number of American plays from the 1870's. 
Plays from the French number nineteen from 1840-1879, out of a 
total of 114, in comparison with nine from before 1840, out of a 
total of forty—practically the same proportion, nevertheless a con- ` 
siderable number from the late decades when the English and 
American theater drew heavily on the French. As a whole, these 
figures bear out accepted ideas as to repertory in American during 
this period, and simultaneously show the typical nature of the Dead- 
wood repertory. 

Though there are many ephemeral plays by little know play- 
wrights or adaptors, the authors represented in this list include most 
of those well known in England and America in the periods ex- 
tensively drawn upon. The following English authors contributed 
more than one play, original or adapted: T. H. Bayley, two; J. B. 
Buckstone, seven; H. J. Byron, four; G. Colman younger, two; J. S. 
Coyne, two; H. T. Craven, two; J. M. Morton, eight; J. R. Planché, 
two; I. Pocock, two; C. Reade, two; T. W. Robertson, three; 
C. Selby, two; Shakespeare, two; T. Taylor, three; B. Webster, three; 
T. J. Williams, two. American dramatists with more than one play, 
original or adapted, in the Deadwood repertory are: D. Bouciczilt, 
twelve;** J. Brougham, five; B. Campbell, five; A. Daly, two; J. S. 


Œ Boucicault is here placed with the American dramatists, but in the preceding table his 
works have been counted as English or American according to the place of first performance. 
In addition to twelve plays surely his, he may have been responsible for the adaptations of 
Don Cesar and Rip Van Winkle, as Brougham may have been for Jane Eyre. The Too Late 
played in Deadwood may also have been Brougham’s. Where numerous adaptations are 
known I have ordinarily given the names of the best known adaptors, but I have not in- 
cluded such plays in this summary. 
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Jones, two; J. J. McCloskey, two; Washington Irving, two; L. Wal- 
lack, two. As-a whole, and this was almost unavoidable at the time, 
the list abounds in practical men of the theater, some workaday 
adaptors of melodrama, others really outstanding and able, like, 
among the English, Robertson, Taylor, Morton, and Buckstone, and, 
among the Americans, Boucicault, Daly, and Campbell. It is note- 
worthy that Bronson Howard, in whom serious literary drama was 
finding an American voice, is represented; and English plays from 
such authors as Dickens, Scott, Tennyson, and W. S. Gilbert swell 
considerably the literary pretensions of the repertory. 

At this time, relatively few plays were repeated in Deadwood, 
though often they served for the weekly performances in a neighbor- 
ing town. The five performances of homespun Josh Whitcomb, the 
most frequently repeated play, all date from 1879, and may be an 
indication of changing times. Three plays attained four perform- 
ances: a farce, The Irish Dragoon; and two standard American 
plays, Rip Van Winkle and Ten Nights in a Bar Room. With the 
exception of A Ghost in Spite of Himself, the farcical version of 
Irving’s Spectre Bridegroom, the plays three times performed were 
melodramas: Boucicault’s Arrah-na-Pogue, The Hidden Hand, 
adapted from America’s prolific Mrs. Southworth; from the French, 
Two Orphans; Kotzebue’s sentimental The Stranger. Fifteen addi- 
tional plays were given twice, not in the same year. Five of these 
were light comedies: 4 Happy Pair, Home for the Holidays, Ireland 
as It Was, The Lottery Ticket, and My Neighbor's Wife. Sentimen- 
tal and romantic melodramas complete the group. Boucicault is 
represented by two adaptations from the French, Led Astray and 
Streets of New York. From the French also were Camille, David 
Garrick, and The French Spy. English plays were Ben Bolt, Black- 
Eyed Susan, and Blow for Blow. The only definitely indigenous 
play is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Divorced probably comes from Daly’s 
adaptation of Trollope.** 

Less significant, I think, is the repetition of twenty-five plays 


™The characters are not those of Daly's play, Divorce. The Deadwood play was 
probably the version of Divorce copyrighted as Divorced by J. W. Murray Aug. 3, 1872, 
or a version pirated by Langrishe. Langrishe acted in the Daly play in Chicago Nov. 6 to 
Dec, 6, 1871, and March 19 to 23, 1872 (Johnson, op. cit., pp. 176-178). The reference in 
the Black Hills Daily Times, July 9, 1878, to Langrishe's having first played The Celebrated 
Divorce Case in Chicago in fifty consecutive performances probably confused Divorce with 
The Celebrated Case. I assume the play Langrishe was then presenting in Deadwood was 
The Celebrated Case. 
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twice in the same season." Though the second performance was 
sometimes attributed to popularity, it must more often have been a 
matter of convenience. When Othello was repeated, bad weather at 
the first performance as well as the merit of the first Shakespeare in 
the Hills was given as the reason.’1* The repetition of two local 
plays, Road Agent of the Hills and When the Railroad Comes to 
Deadwood, is easily understood. Other plays twice performed in a 
season prove again the popularity of Boucicault, as they include his 
Jessie Brown, The Long Strike, and Pauvrette. Two of these were 
from the French, as were also The Celebrated Case, The Dumb Boy 
of the Pyrenees, and Fanchon (via the German). Forty Thieves, A 
Kiss in the Dark, Ours, Poor Pillicoddy, The Two Bonnycastles, and 
Your Life’s in Danger were well-established plays of English author- 
ship. Also English were Benecia Boy, Dora and Cupid, Uncle Sam, 
and Who Wins. American plays, in addition to the two of local sub- 
ject, were The Carpenter of Rouen, East Lynne, Self, and Solon 
Shingle. There is some uncertainty about Forgery. 

The Deadwood repertory may be further evaluated by a brief 
comparison with contemporary repertories of the New York and 
Chicago theaters. In New York from 1872 to 1875"*" ninety of the 
Deadwood plays were given. Thirteen of the plays performed in 
Deadwood are of later date. In Chicago from January, 1877, to De- 
cember, 1879, sixty-nine of the Deadwood plays were presented."*® 
Generally in both cities relatively new plays had long runs, and 
older ones were used to fill in or were played for a night or two 
during an engagement of the stars with whom they were associated. 
Recent plays ordinarily were seen at prominent theaters; the older 
and the more cheaply melodramatic played at more popular and 
outlying houses. In New York about one-fourth of the performances 
of the ninety plays were at such high-class theaters as Wallack’s, 
Daly’s, Booth’s, and the Union Square, and the other three-fourths. 
at more popular stock theaters such as Wood’s, the Olympic, the 


U5 Eight of the plays mentioned as being given more than twice were played more than 
once in the same season. : 

1° Black Hills Daily Pioneer, June 14, 1879. 

27 The last period completed in Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage has been studied 
in preference to dependence upon Brown’s less thorough history for 1876 to 1879. These 
generalizations are based upon Volume IX of Odell, except that a performance of Tramps 
for July 5, 1872, is recorded in Brown only (op. cit., II, 389). 

Y8 Facts regarding the Chicago theater are taken from the files at the University of 
Chicago. 
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Bowery, and the Brooklyn theaters. The largest number of per- 
formances for these plays is recorded for Mrs. Conway’s Brooklyn 
theater, which was visited by noted stars and known for good per- 
formances by its own company. A few plays were given only by 
amateurs. In Chicago most of the performances were given at the 
chiet theaters, McVicker’s, Haverly’s, and Hooley’s. 

It is fair to say that the plays New York and Chicago were seeing 
in their varied theaters Deadwood was being provided by its two 
companies. If not all the time-worn plays given in Deadwood were 
seen in New York and Chicago at the time, one cannot conclude 
- that the proportion of such dramas was much higher in Deadwood. 
The burden of frequent performances and infrequent repetitions did 
not prevent the Deadwood companies from giving their public a 
good representation of comparatively recent successes. The frontier 
performances undoubtedly had their shortcomings. The plays may 
have been garbled, scenes tawdry and makeshift. Such faults the 
newspapers commonly ignored, and probably the public as well, 
grateful to those who brought the theater of the metropolis to the 
young mining town of Deadwood. 


Prays Given in Deapwoop 1876-SepTEMBER 26, 1879 


The plays are listed by year, since the theatrical seasons, July, 1876-? 
1877, October, 1877-February, 1878, May-December, 1878, and January- 
September, 1879, show no marked variations in repertory. Plays given in 
more than one year appear only in the year of their first performance, and 
the additional years are given there. More than one performance in a year 
is also indicated. Farce and comedy are indicated by c, drama or melo- 
drama by d, tragedy by t, and varieties of opera by o. The number of acts 
is given where fairly well established, but acts were undoubtedly freely 
shifted. 

1876 
Lillian’s Last Love [The Banker's Daughter], B. Howard, d 5 


1877 
Arrah-na-Pogue, D. Boucicault, d 3, 1878, 1879 
Benecia Boy, M. Williams and F. C. Burnand, c 1, twice 
Black-Eyed Susan, D. Jerrold, d 2, 1878 
A Cure for the Blues or Playing with Fire, J. Brougham, d 2 
Divorced, J. W. Murray, probably from A. Daly, Divorce, from Trollope, 
d 4, 1878 
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Fox and Goose, D. Boucicault and B. Webster, o 

Frightened to Death, W. C. Oulton, o 

A Gentleman from Ireland, F. O’Brien, c 2 

A Ghost in Spite of Himself or The Spectre Bridegroom, W. T. Moncrieff 
from W. Irving, c 2, 1879 twice 

The Gypsy’s Secret, d 

Home for the Holidays, W. Gordon from T. Barrière, Le Feu au Con- 
vent, c 1, 1878 

Ireland as It Was, J. A. TER d 2, 1879 

The Irish Dragoon, C. Selby, c, 1878 twice, 1879 

The Irish Heiress or West End, D. Boucicault, c 5 

Led Astray, D. Boucicault from O. Feuillet, Le Tentation, d 5, 1879 ` 

The Lottery Ticket, S. Beazley, c 1, 1878 

The Love Chase, J. S. Knowles, c 5 

The Man of the World, C. Macklin, c 5 

My Daughter's Dowry, c 

Naval Engagements, C. Dance, c 2 

The Omnibus or A Convenient Distance, I. Pocock from R. J. Raymond, 
Cherry Bounce, ¢ x 

Smoke, J. J. McCloskey, d 4 

The Soldier of Fortune, D. Boucicault and B. Webster, d 

The Soldier of Warsaw, J. Brougham, d 

The Sorrows of Simpson, possibly Simpson and Company, J. Poole, c, 1878 

The Streets of New York, D. Boucicault from E. Brisebarre and E. Nus, 
Les Pauvres de Paris, d 7, 1878 

Temptation or The Irish Emigrant, J. Brougham, c 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room, W. M. Pratt from novel by T. S. Arthur, ds, 
twice; 1878, 1879 

Thérèse, the Orphan of Geneva, J. H. Payne from V. Ducange, d 3 

Toodles, W. E. Burton from B. Bernard, Farmer's Story, d 2° 

Van the Virginian. B. Campbell, d 5 

The Vigilant’s Oath,d 

Who's Who? or The Double Impostor, J. Poole, c 1 


1878 
Ben Bolt, J. B. Johnstone, c 3, 1879 
Blow for Blow, H. J. Byron, d 3, 1879 
Box and Cox, J. M. Morton, ¢ 1 
A Bull in a China Shop, C. Mathews, c 2 
The Bullion Racket, local author, c 
Camille, from A. Dumas fils, Le Dame aux Camélias, d 5, 1879 
The Carpenter of Rouen, J. S. Jones, d, twice 
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Caste, T. W. Robertson, c 3 

The Castle of Lausanne or The Tricks of Timothy, anonymous English o 

The Celebrated [Divorce] Case, A. R. Cazauran from A. Dennery and 
P. Carmon, Une Cause Célèbre, d 6, twice 

Colleen Bawn, D. Boucicault from G. Griffin, The Collegians, d 3 

David Garrick, T. W. Robertson from A, H. J. Mélesville, Sullivan, c 3, 
1879 

Did You Ever Send Your Wife to Central City? variant of Did You Ever 
Send Your Wife to Camberwell? J. S. Coyne, c 1 

The Dumb Boy of the Pyrenees or The Broken Sword, W. Dimond from 
F. D. Méré, La Vallée du Torrent ou VOrphelin et le Meurtrier, d 3, 
twice 

East Lynre, C. W. Tayleure from novel by Mrs. Henry Wood, d 5, twice 

The Factory Girl or All that Glitters is not Gold, 'T. and J. M. Morton, d 4 

Fanchon the Cricket, A. Waldauer from C. Birch-Pfeiffer from A. Bour- 
geois and C. Lafonte from G. Sand, La Petite Fadette, d 5, twice 

Forty Thieves, G. Colman younger and R. B. Sheridan, d 2, twice 

The French Spy, J. T. Haines from L'Espionne Française ou La Prise 
d Alger, d 3, 1879 

Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw, J. M. Morton, c 1 

Hand and Glove or Page 13 of the Black Book, P. Merritt and G. Con- - 
quest from La Femme de Paillasse, d 3 

A Happy Pair, S. T. Smith, c 1, 1879 

The Hidden Hand or Capitola, R. Jones from novel by Mrs. Southworth, 

_ d 4, 1879 twice 

Ingomar the Barbarian, Mrs. M. Lovell from F. Halm (E. F. Joseph or 
Miinch-Bellinghausen), Der Sohn der Wildniss, d 5 

The Irish Lion, J. B. Buckstone, c 1 

Jessie Brown or The Siege of Lucknow, D. Boucicault, d, twice 

Kathleen Mavourneen, W. Travers, d 4 

The Lady of Lyons, E. L. Bulwer Lytton, d 5 

The Lancashire Lass or A Party by the Name of Johnson, H. J. Byron, 
d4 

The Laughing Hyena, B. Webster, c 

Leah the Forsaken, A. Daly from H. von Mosenthal, Deborah, d 5 

The Loan of a Lover, J. R. Planché from E. Scribe and A. H. J. Méles- 
ville, Zoë, c x 

The Long Strike or The Workingman’s Union, D. Boucicault, d 4, twice 

Louis XI, W. R. Markwell from C. Delavigne, t 5 

Love in Humble Life, J. H. Payne from E. Scribe and H. Dupin, Michel 
et Christine, c 1 

Luke the Laborer, J. B. Buckstone, d 2 
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A Merenge from the Other World, d 

The Miser of Marseilles, possibly the anonymous Miser of Madrid, d 

The New Magdalen, J. H. Jack or another adaptor from novel by W. 
Collins, d 

The Octoroon, D. Boucicault from M. Reid’s novel, The Quadroon, d 4 

Old Soldiers, H. J. Byron, c 3 

Oliver Twist, adaptations by J. Rees, G. Almar, E. Stirling, etc., from 
novel by C. Dickens, d 

Peril or Love at Long Branch, B. Campbell, d 4 

The Poor Gentleman, G. Colman younger, c 5 

Poor Pillicoddy, J. M. Morton, c 1, twice 

Rip Van Winkle, adaptations by D. Boucicault, J. Kerr, C. Burke, etc., 
from W. Irving, d 2, three times; 1849 

` The Road Agent of the Hills or Life in the West, A. R. Johnson, d 4, 

twice 

Rosedale, L. Wallack from E. H. Hamley’s novel, Lady Lee's Widow- 
hood, d 5 

The Rough Diamond, J. B. Buckstone, c 1 

Rouse Me, Sarah, c 

Self or New York Life, Mrs. S. Bateman, c 3, twice 

The Serious Family, M. Barnett from J. F. A. Bayard and J. de Wailly, 
Le Mari à la Campagne, c 3 

Slasher and Crasher, J. M. Morton, c x 

The Stranger, adaptations by W. Dunlap, R. B. Sheridan, B. Thompson, 
etc. of A. von Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue, d 5, three times 

Sweethearts and Wives, J. Kenney, c 2_ 

The Ticket-of-Leave Man, T. Taylor from E. Brisebarre and E. Nu Le 
Retour de Melum ou Léonard, d 4 

Too Late or The Mysteries of the Golden Plough, J. Brougham, d (pos- 
sibly Too Late or Kleptomania, d 3, or Too Late; or, The Hands of 
Destiny, C. Quayle) d 3 

Tour de Nesle, G. Almar from F. Gaillardet and A. Dumas père, d 5 

Trodden Down or The Rebels (or Patriots) of ’98 or Under Two Flags, 
H. Watkins, d 

The Two Orphans, H. Jackson from A. Dennery and P. Corman, Les 
Deux Orphelines, d 5, twice; 1879 

Uncle Sam, J. B. Howe, c 1, twice 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, adaptations by G. L. Aiken and others of Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe’s novel, d, 1879 

Why Don't She Marry or Swiss Cottage, T. H. Bayley, c 1 

Your Life's in Danger, J. M. Morton, c 1, twice 
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1879 

The Arrival of the Great Eastern, c 

Aurora Floyd, C. Gayler from novel by M. E. Braddon, d 5 

Brigham Young, d 

The Cigar Girl of Cuba or Lola, S. Hemple (possibly F. G. Maeder), d 

The Country Cousin, c 

The Danites, J. Miller, d 5 

The Daughter of the Regiment, E. Fitzball or J. B. Buckstone from 
J. F. A. Bayard and W. M. de Saint-Georges, La Fille du Régiment, o 2 

Dick Turpin and Tom King, W. E. Suter, d 2 

Dodging for a Wife, c, twice 

Don César, adaptations by D. Boucicault and others of P. F. P. Dumanoir 
and P. Dennery, Don César de Bazan, d 5 

Dora and Cupid, C. Reade from A. Tennyson, “Dora,” d 3, twice 

- The Double Marriage, C. Reade from his novel White Lies from A. J. 
Maquet, Le Chateau de Grantier, d 5 

A Dream at Sea, J. B. Buckstone, d 3 

Everybody's Friend, J. S. Coyne, ¢ 3 

Fate, B. Campbell, d 5 

The Flower Girl of Paris, J. A. Oates from J. R. Planché, The Pride of 
the Market, o 

The Fool's Revenge, T. Taylor from V. Hugo, Le Rot s'amuse, d 5 

Forgery or Won at Last, W. Reeves, d 3, twice 

The Gilded Age, G. B. Dinsmore and S. Clemens from novel by S. 
Clemens and C. D. Warner, d 

The Gypsy Queen or Cynthia or ‘The Flowers of the Forest, J. B. Buck- 
stone, d 

Hearts, B. Campbell, d 4 

Holler Agin, c 

The Honeymoon, J. Tobin, c 5 

PU Call Nabs, c 

The Irish Doctor or The Dumb Lady Cured, G. A. F. Wood from Field- 
ing from Molière, Le Médecin Malgré Lui, c 

The Irish Tutor or New Lights, R. Butler, c. 1 

Jane Eyre, J. Brougham or C. Tayleure from novel by C. Brontë, d 4 

The Jealous Wife, G. Colman elder from H. Fielding’s novel, Tom 
Jones, c 

Josh Whitcomb, D. Thompson, c, five times 

A Kiss in the Dark, J. B. Buckstone, c 1, twice 

The Little Detective, c 

The Lottery of Life, J. Brougham, d 3 

Lucretia Borgia, J. M. Weston and others from V. Hugo, Lucrèce Bor- 
gia, d 
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The Maid of Munster or Perfection, T. H. Bayley, c 1 
The Marble Heart, C. Selby from T. Barrière and L. Thiboust, Les 
Filles de Marbre, d 5 
Miriam’s Crime, H. T. Craven, d 3 
My Awful Dad, C. J. Mathews, c 2 
My Awful Mother-in-Law, c 
‘My Neighbor's Wife, A. Bunn from the French, c 1, twice 
My Preserver, H. T. Craven, ¢ 1 
. Nan, the Good for Nothing, J. B. Buckstone, c 1 
Othello, Shakespeare, t 5, twice 
Our American Cousin, T. Taylor, d 4 
Our Bachelors, J. Bradford, c 4 
Our Boys, H. J. Byron, c 3 
Our Innocent Pastor, H. M. Markham from the German, cr 
Ours, T. W. Robertson, d 3, twice 
Pauvrette or Under the Snow or The Snow Flower, D. Boucicault from 
the French, d, twice 
Pink Dominoes, J. O. Kaler fron A. Delacour and A. Sa Les 
Dominos Roses, ¢ 3 
Pocahontas, J. Brougham, c 2 
Put Him Out, possibly Turn Him Out, T. J. Williams, c 1 
A Regular Fix, J. M. Morton, c 1 
Richard III, Shakespeare, t 5 
Rob Roy, adaptations by I. Pocock and others from novel by Scott, d. 
The Romance of a Poor Young Man, L. Wallack and P. Edwards from 
O. Feuillet, Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre,c 5 . 
The Shaugraun, D. Boucicault, d 3 
Six Degrees of Crime, F. S. Hill from T. Nezel and B. Antier, Les Six 
Degrés du Crime, d 6 
Solon Shingle, J. S. Jones, c, twice 
Sweethearts, W. S. Gilbert, c 2 
Swiss Lovers, J. Kenney, c 
Taming a Tartar or Magic and Mazourkaphobia or Matrimony and 
Magic, anonymous English author, o 
Tramps, J. J. McCloskey, d 
The Two Bonnycastles, J. M. Morton, c 1, twice 
Under Suspicion, J. M. Charles and J. C. Mink, d 4 
Under the Gaslight, A. Daly, d 5 
Victims of Faro, E. Arnott, from Six Degrees of Crime, d 4 
The Vigilantes or The Heart of the Sierras, B. Campbell, d 
When the Railroad Comes to Deadwood, local author, c, twice 
Who Wins? possibly Who's to Win Him? T. J. Williams, c 1, twice 
A Yankee in Cuba, c 





THE SOURCE’ OF HAWTHORNE'S “ROGER 
MALVIN’S BURIAL” 


G. HARRISON ORIANS 
The University of Toledo 


HE HISTORICAL materials for Hawthorne’s “Roger Mal- 

vin’s Burial” (1832),? allegedly based on Lovewell’s Fight,” 
have not been set forth despite recent bibliographical interest in 
events of the Penobscot War.* H. Arlin Turner, seemingly the only 
investigator to consider this problem, confessed ill-success in tracing 
the tale to any particular source.® Before making specific claims in 
such a matter, one may rightly pause, for, according to Haw- 
thorne’s own admission, the tradition of Lovewell’s Fight was, one 
hundred years ago, so well known as to make an author’s employ- 
ment of written material unnecessary.® 


2 For other studies in the sources of Hawthorne’s tales, see my “The Angel of Hadley in 
Fiction: A Study in the Sources of Hawthorne's “The Gray Champion,” American Liter- 
ature, IV, 257-269 (Nov., 1932); “New England Witchcraft in Fiction” [for “Young Good- 
man Brown”], American Literature, II, 54-71 (March, 1930); “Hawthorne and ‘The May- 
pole of Merry Mount, ” Modern Language Notes, LIII, 159-167 (March, 1938); and “Scott 
and Hawthorne's Fanshawe,” New England Quarterly, XI, 388-394 (June, 1938). 

See also A. A. Kern, “The Sources of Hawthorne’s Feathertop,” PMLA, XLVI, 1253-1259 
(Dec., 1931); H. Arlin Turner, “Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings,” PMLA, LI, 543-562 
(June, 1936); E. K. Brown, “Hawthorne, Melville, and ‘Ethan Brand,” American Liter- 
ature, Il, 72-75 (March, 1931); Randall Stewart, “Ethan Brand,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, V, 967 (April 27, 1929); Randall Stewart, “Hawthorne and The Fairy Queen,” 
Philological Quarterly, XII, 196-206 (April, 1933); also, The American Notebooks by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (New Haven, 1932), pp. xlvii, 1, li; Amy Louise Reed, “Self- 
Portraiture in the Work of Nathaniel Hawthorne” [for “The Prophetic Pictures"], Studies 
in Philology, XXII, 40-45 (Jan., 1926); and Louise Hastings, “An Origin for ‘Dr. Heideg- 
ger’s Experiment, ” American Literature, 1X, 403-410 (Jan. 1938). 

* Published by S. G. Goodrich in The Token for 1832. 

€ See the first paragraph of the published story. 

“See George Lyman Kittredge, “The Ballad of Lovewell’s Fight” in Bibliographical 
Essays: A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 93-127. Other references . 
‘to Lovewell’s Fight in recent years include The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
I, 166, and Dickinson’s The Making of American Literature (New York, 1932), p. 183. 
The traditional form of the ballad was reprinted by Burton Stevenson in Poems of American 
History (Boston, 1909, 1922) and by F. L. Pattee in Century Readings in American Liter- 
-ature, 3d ed. (1926). Since this present article was written, in the summer of 1936, there 
has appeared a very informative discussion of “Pigwacket and Parson Symmes” in the New 
England Quarterly, IX, 378-402 (Sept., 1936). 

5 PMLA, LI, 552 (June, 1936). 

° To the one-time local currency of the story the North American Review clearly testified: 
“The story of Lovewell’s Fight is one of the nursery tales of New Hampshire; there is 
hardly a person that lives in the eastern or northern part of the state but has heard incidents 
of that fearful encounter repeated from infancy. . . . The scene of this desperate and bloody 
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To the writing of his story Hawthorne may have been stimulated 
by legends he heard during his boyhood,’ or by traditional accounts 
gathered during his college days, for Brunswick, Maine, is less than 
sixty miles from Lovell’s Pond. Or he may have conversed on the 
subject with Professor Thomas C. Upham of Bowdoin College,® 
author of a ballad of Lovewell’s Fight.” More particularly, he could 
not have failed to know that, at the Fryeburg Commemoration of 
the Battle in 1825, attended by two Bowdoin college-mates, Henry 
W. Longfellow recited a centennial Ode.*° 

„Awakened through these circumstances to an interest in the 
border fight, Hawthorne could hardly have missed such current 
publications as the Song’ (of Lovewell’s Fight), the Ballad,” and 
Reverend Thomas Symmes’s Historical Memoirs of the Late Fight 
at Piggwacket,* which was, in 1822, reprinted from the 1799 Frye- 
burg edition.1* A set of Farmer and Moore’s Collections, Top- 
ographical, Historical, and Biographical (1822-1824), in which all 


action, which took place in the town which is now called Fryeburgh, is often visited with 
interest to this day, and the names of those who fell, and those who survived, are yet re- 
peated with emotions of grateful exultation” (XVIII, 135, Jan., 1824). Comparably James 
Sullivan (in the History of the District of Maine, Boston, 1795, p. 262) had spoken of 
Lovell’s fight as “much celebrated by tradition and history.” 

1 Fryeburg (at the scene of the Fight) is only twenty-eight miles from Raymond, where 
Hawthorne resided during his fifteenth year. 

Upham did not arrive at Bowdoin until May, 1825. This fact'reduces somewhat the 
possibilities of personal inspiration, though there was a three-months period in which both 
were connected with the’ institution, for graduation did not take place until September. 

° Though Upham never permitted his name to be affixed to the ballad, evidence demon- 
strating his authorship has been adduced by Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 107-115. 

In attendance were H. W. Longfellow and Commodore Preble’s son. See Samuel 
Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), I, 64. Longfellow’s Ode, 
to the tune of “Bruce’s Address,” was printed in the Gazette of Maine, May 24, 1825. He 
had written a prior poem on “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond” which was published in the 
Portland Gazette (Nov. 17, 1820). See Samuel Longfellow,.op. cit, I, 21. 

2 The Upham production, referred to as “Lovewell’s Fight,” was printed in Farmer and 
Moore's Historical Collections (Concord), Ill, 94-97 (March, 1824). Reprinted in part in 
S. G. Drake's Indian Biography (Boston, 1832), pp. 237-243. 

™Farmer and Moore, op. cit, HI, 64-66. Kittredge confidently applied the original 
title of “The Voluntier's March” to this poem and demonstrated that it was written 
between May 25 and May 27, 1725. It was attributed by him to James Franklin (op. cit., 
pp. 103-104). See, however, Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, IV, 6-8 
(1932). ; 

* Boston, 1725. The only other contemporary sources for this fight were newspaper 
accounts which did not have the requisite details to afford suggestions for Hawthorne's tale. 
See the reprint of the New Englasd Courant article in Kittredge (op. cit., pp. 96-97) and 
the Boston Gazette account in Fannie Eckstorm's “Pigwacket and Parson Symmes” in the 
New England Quarterly, YX, 391-392. In the latter publication see also the reprint of the 
News-Letter account (pp. 392-393). 

Farmer and Moore, op. cit., I, 29-33. 
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of these items were reproduced, was in the Salem Athenaeum 
before 1828. 

There is little doubt that Hawthorne examined Symmes’s ac- 
count, for many items in his story are entirely too definite for mere 
_ traditional transmission. He adverts to the date of the fight, to the 
desertion of one of the soldiers at the first spirited clash with the 
Indians, to the retreat of the survivors after the day’s hard fighting, 
to the small band of men who, more seriously wounded than the 
others, had been left behind. He hints also of a hope for reinforce- 
ments which this straggling band entertained, uses the name of 
Malvin, which is only a variant spelling of the name*® of two of the 
Lovewell band, and indicates the state of uncertainty which pre- 
vailed for a time as to the fate of the various survivors. 

But the citation of these items may prove confusing without a 
slight summary of the fight itself, The company of Lovewell was 
ambushed at Pigwacket. Of the thirty-three men who participated 
in the fight (one fled in fright at the first firing), twelve were killed 
or left mortally wounded on the field. The conflict lasted all day. 
At evening the Indians withdrew, and after midnight the white sur- 
vivors headed for the little fort they had constructed en route; but 
four of the band, critically wounded, were left a mile and a half 
from the scene of the fight, and to them the rest hoped to send aid 
from Ossipee, where a doctor and small force had been posted. The 
deserter, however, had frightened the little reserve garrison into 
hurried flight back to the settlements, so that the twelve survivors 
who first arrived found the fort deserted. On their return home- 
ward one man was lost in the woods. Of the band of four wounded 
who had been left about five hundred rods from the ambush glen, 
two died on the way. 

As to the fortunes of this group of four, let the account in Sym- 
mes be noted, especially a passage which provided the factual basis 
for Hawthorne’s interesting allegory: 

Eleazor Davis arrived at Berwick, and reported, that he and the other 
three who were left with him, waited some days for the return of the 
men from the fort, and at length despairing of their return, though their 
wounds were putrified, and stank, and they were almost dead with 
famine, yet they all travelled on several miles together, till Mr. Frye de- 
sired Davis and Farwell not to hinder themselves any longer on his ac- 


% Eleazor and David Melvin, of Concord. 
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count, for he found himself dying, and he laid himself down, telling them 
he should never rise more, and charged. Davis, if it should please God to 
bring him home, to go to his father, and tell him, that he expected in a 
few hours to be in eternity, and that he was not afraid to die. . . . The 
left him, and this amiable and promising young gentleman, who had the 
journal of the march in his pocket, was not heard of again. 

Lieutenant Farwell, who was greatly and no doubt deservedly ap- 
plauded and lamented, was also left by Davis within a few miles of the 
fort, and was not afterwards heard of. But Davis, getting to the fort, 
and finding provision there, tarried and refreshed himself, and recovered 
strength to travel to Berwick. 

Josiah Jones, another of the four wounded who were left the day 
after the Fight but a short distance from the scene of the action, traversed 
Saco river, and after a fatiguing ramble, arrived at Saco (now Bidde- 
fort), emaciated, and almost dead from the loss of blood, the putrefaction 
of his wounds and the want of food.?* 


Unquestionably Hawthorne’s story relied upon this historical ac- 
count of events. Neither Penhallow’s version’’ nor that of Jeremy 
Belknap?! had the proper information to have served as either direct 
or ultimate source for the tale. Only the Symmes account contained 
a full roster of the company and it alone provided the original facts 
for the story of the heart-rending partings that occurred among the 
little band of four stragglers. Here also was the stimulating detail 
that the remains of.three of them—Frye, Farwell, and Barron—were 
never discovered by the burying party, a fact which provided a sug- 
gestion for Hawthorne’s remorseful hero who had not waited to lay 
beneath the soil the mortal remains of his future father-in-law. The 
impression must not be conveyed, however, that Hawthorne drew 
much from history in the telling of his story. He sought not to run 
competition with historical detail: the separation of Frye and his 
two comrades, Farwell and Davis, or of Farwell and Davis in turn, 
was the sole part of the account that he seemingly found of interest. 

For this affecting farewell, however, especially the human an- 
guish of it, he must have found much more stimulative suggestion 


2 Farmer and Moore, op. cit, I, 32-33. 

Y Printed in the Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1, 114-117. 

2 Boston, 1781, II, 65-69. Other historical works that include the episode were written 
after January, 1830, the known date of the completed story.” Early in 1830 Goodrich wrote 
acknowledging receipt of four stories: “Roger Malvin’s Burial,” “The Gentle Boy,” “My 
Uncle Molineux,” and “Alice Doane.” See Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife, 1, 132. 
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from verses twenty-four to twenty-eight of Upham’s ballad, also 
reprinted in Farmer and Moore. The appropriate passage, upon 
which he probably modeled the department of Bourne from Malvin, 
reads as follows: 


Come hither, Farwell, said young Frye, 
You see that I’m about to die; 

Now for the love I bear to you, 
When cold in death my bones shall lie; 


Go thou and see my parents dear, 

And tell them you stood by me heare; 
Console them when they cry, Alas! 

And wipe away the falling tear. 


Lieutenant Farwell took his hand, 
His arm around his neck he threw, 
And said, brave Chaplain, I could wish, 
That heaven had made me die for you. 


The Chaplain on kind Farwell’s breast 
Bloody and languishing he fell; 
Nor after this said more, but this, 
“I love thee, soldier, fare thee well.” 


Ah! many a wife shall rend her hair, 
And many a child cry, “Woe is me!” 

When messengers the news shall bear, 
Of Lovewell’s dear bought victory.!® 


It is easy to see how, out of this germ of a plot from Symmes and 
Upham in which men grievously wounded parted from those about 
to die, an affecting allegory shaped itself in the mind of Hawthorne. 
The story of Davis (or of Farwell) is told, not in its original nar- 
rative form, but allegorically, to illustrate the theme of secret guilt.?° 
Reuben, the fictional parallel to Davis, was represented by Haw- 
thorne as seriously wounded and as parting most dolorously from 
his last comrade. He finally won his way to a frontier town. De- 
lirious and exhausted, he could not at once make the disclosures 
which might have resulted in a search for, and the burial of, Mal- 
vin’s body; and during the questioning by the daughter he dis- 
tractedly allowed the impression to be conveyed that he had himself 


* Farmer and Moore, op. cit., II, 97. 
2 See Stewart (ed.), The American Notebooks, p. xlvii. 
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laid the body to rest beneath the soil. Reuben’s failure to elucidate 
thereafter brought on a state of mind akin to guilt, and upon the 
fanciful idea of his continued concealment of the real facts, Haw- 
thorne erected one of his characteristic allegories. Whether Upham’s 
ballad or the prose account had the larger share in Hawthorne’s 
initial inspiration cannot now be definitely established; but since 
they were printed in the same volume of Farmer and Moore, and 
Upham obviously relied upon Symmes, the point is -perhaps not 
important. The significant thing is Hawthorne’s technique, the 
way in which his fancy played upon the theme, transforming a 
minor incident into a totally different story of the human soul, and 
elevating it from a merely objective affair into a psychological study. 
No discussion of sources therefore can account for the outline of the 
story that Hawthorne wrote, and the imaginative form which it 
finally assumed is a great remove from the prosaic historical mate- 
rials which first prompted it. Upon the meager details which his- 
tory supplied he brooded until a few facts turned under his deft 
hand into a story of human responsibility, concealment, and remorse 
that was to be the forerunner of later and more elaborate studies. 








GEORGE HOOKER COLTON AND THE 
PUBLICATION OF “THE RAVEN” 


CULLEN B. COLTON 
Hofstra College 


LTHOUGH the story of the first printing of “The Raven” in 
the American Review: A Whig Journal of Politics, Literature, 
Art and Science has often been told by Poe scholars, much injustice 
has been done the relationship between Edgar Allan Poe and George 
Hooker Colton, the young editor of the Review. As the result of a 
mere guess that James Russell Lowell made in a letter to Poe, dated 
December 12, 1844, the legend has been generally accepted that 
Colton was so hostile to Poe that Poe preferred to submit “The 
Raven” anonymously through his friend, John Augustus Shea. 
Hervey Allen is the chief offender in drawing dramatic conclusions 
from Lowell’s casual observation. He ignores completely the weight 
of evidence which proves beyond reasonable doubt that Poe and 
Colton enjoyed a cordial friendship and that Colton very willingly 
co-operated with Poe in his subtle methods of advancing his own 
work. 

The letter from Lowell to Poe was an answer- to Poe’s request 
for a recommendation. In the fall of 1844 Poe, who was then doing 
hack work for Willis’s Mirror and none too happy in it, wished to 
secure a better editorial connection. Lowell wrote to Poe that he 
had recommended him to his friend, Charles F. Briggs, who was 
about to found a new literary paper, the Broadway Journal. Lowell 
stated also that he 
took the liberty of praising you to a Mr. Colton, who has written “Te- 
cumseh” . . . & whom I suspect from some wry faces he made on first 
hearing your name, you have cut up. He is publishing a magazine & I 
think I convinced him that it would be for his interest to engage you per- 
manently. But I know nothing whatever of his ability to pay... . 

You must excuse me if I have blundered in recommending you to 
Colton. I know nothing of your circumstances save what I gleaned from 
your last letter, and, of course, said nothing to him which I might not say 
as an entire stranger to you. It is never safe to let an editor (as editors 
go) know that an author wants his pay." 


+ Quoted from G. E. Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1909), Il, 
107, 
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It is on this slim evidence that Hervey Allen bases his assump- 
tion that “Poe had annoyed Colton by his criticism, and he would 
not employ Poe” and that 
Lowell’s praises, however, of the author of The Raven may have had 
something to do with Colton’s acceptance of the poem, when it was 
offered to him through J. A. Shea, or what is even still more likely, Col- 
ton’s hostility to Poe may account for the fact that The Raven was offered 
to him anonymously, and only accepted through the good offices of a 
third party.” 


Mr. Allen then tells the familiar story of Poe’s arrangement with 
Willis to have “The Raven” published anonymously in the Mirror 
before it should appear in the Review and of his other maneuvers to 
guarantee immediate publication in as many journals as possible. 
Mr. Allen makes no mention at all of the part that Colton played in 
the arrangement with Willis, and thus the impression is left that 
Colton was not only prejudiced as a man but very stupid as an 
editor, first, for not knowing the identity of the author of “The 
Raven” and secondly, for allowing a rival publication to receive 
credit for the first printing of such an editorial prize. 

That Mr. Allen’s construction of the story of “The Raven” is 
obviously unfair is borne out by the many favorable references to 
Colton in the Poe-Eveleth® series of letters, editorial praise of Poe’s 
work in the Review,* Poe’s tribute to Colton in the Literati papers, 
which was the second one in the series, and the fact that Colton 
published within a period of two years eight Poe contributions, all 
but one of which were first printings. It is significant, too, that 
when on December 3, 1845, the papers were drawn up which left 
Poe in complete editorial charge of the ill-starred Broadway Journal, 
Colton was called in as one of two witnesses.® Furthermore, Col- 
ton’s immediate success with the Review and the respectable reputa- 


Hervey Allen, Israfel (New York, 1934), pp. 502 ff. 

*“The Letters from George W. Eveleth to Edgar Allan Poe,” ed. Thomas Ollive Mab- 
bott, Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XXVI, 171-195 (March, 1922). See also 
Harrison’s Life and Letters of E. A. Poe, Vol. IL 

*See in particular Colton’s review of Poe’s Tales in the American Review, Il, 306 (Sept., 
1845), 

® “The Literati," Godey's Lady's Book. The article on Colton appeared May 1, 1846, the 
second in the series. i 

° Woodberry, op. cit., Il, 427. This account was taken from an article by Thomas D. 
English in the Independent, XLVIII, 1, 2 (Oct. 15, 1896). 
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tion it enjoyed until the time of his death December 1, 1847, is proof 
enough of his editorial ability. 

Hervey Allen’s conjectures concerning the printing of “The 
Raven,” slighting the part Colton played in it, are due to the scarcity 
of information regarding Colton, who, unfortunately, left few rec- 
ords behind him. His promising career was cut short when he was 
twenty-nine by an attack of typhoid fever, and most of his cor- 
respondence was lost. Information recently obtained from various 
members of the Colton family,” however, when pieced together 
with the known facts of the publication of “The Raven,” establishes 
several points which have never been fully cleared up. 

George Hooker Colton was the fourth oldest of the seven sons 
of the Reverend George Colton, who was graduated with honors in 
1804 from Yale in the same class with John C. Calhoun.’ Following ` 
a family tradition, George Hooker, under the tutelage of two of his 
older brothers, John Owen and Horace, entered Yale with the class 
of 1840 and soon distinguished himself in scholarship and literary 
activities. He was one of the first three scholars of his class and con- 
tributed translations from Greek authors to the Yale Literary Mag- 
azine, which had been founded in 1836 with his brother Horace as 
one of the organizers. Upon being graduated from Yale with hon- 
ors in 1840, he taught school for a while in New Haven. Meanwhile 
he assisted his oldest brother, John Owen Colton, in editing a Greek 
grammar which remained a standard textbook for many years. 

In 1842 he published Tecumseh, which he had begun when he 
was in college to embody some of the incidents in the life of General 
Harrison, who was elected president in 1840. This ambitious poem 
showed the influence of Scott and Byron, and treated the Indians in 
the romantic manner of James Fenimore Cooper. Although Te- 
cumseh is practically unknown today, it won favorable recognition 
from contemporary critics? who praised it as the work of a young 


1 For information concerning George Hooker Colton I am chiefly indebted to George B. 
Colton of Toledo, Ohio, a nephew of George Hooker Colton; Arthur Willis Colton, author 
and formerly librarian of the University Club, New York City, also a nephew; Mrs. Emelyn 
Hickox of Washington, Connecticut, a niece; and George W. Colton of the faculty of Yale 
University. 

® There is but one article on Colton which pretends at all to be a study of him and his 
work. It is rather brief and inaccurate in places: I. N. Tarbox, “George Hooker Colton,” 
New Englander, VII, 229 (May, 1849). For genealogy, see Quartermaster George Colton 
and His Descendants, ed. John Milton Colton (Philadelphia, 1912). There is also Poe’s 
article on Colton in the Literati series. 

*See reviews in the New York Review, XX, 502, 503 (April, 1842); Knickerbocker, 
XIX, 371 (April, 1842) and XIX, 481 (May, 1842); Graham’s, XXI, 57 (July, 1842). 
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man of great promise. They generally agreed, however, that 
Tecumseh had been rushed into print too soon and needed con- 
siderable revision. Continuing his interest in Indian lore and habits, 
Colton prepared a series of popular lectures*® on North American 
Indians and delivered them during 1842 and 1843 in several New 
‘England cities. 

In December, 1842, he published in Graham’s a poem called 
“Night Wind.” In the same issue he was mentioned in an an- 
nouncement of plans for 1843 as an addition to the corps of con- 
tributors, which included such illustrious names as William Cullen 
Bryant, Richard Henry Dana, James Fenimore Cooper, Charles F. 
Hoffman, and Elizabeth B. Barrett. In 1844, through the financial 
backing of his brother Isaac and prominent members of the Whig 
party, though against their better judgment, he made plans to estab- 
lish the American Review, Thus when Colton came to New York 
at the age of twenty-six, just four years out of Yale, he was not 
without some editorial experience and was known in literary circles 
as a young man with a brilliant future. 

When Lowell suggested to Colton that he take Poe on as an 
assistant editor, Colton had some reason for being dubious, for Poe’s 
_ unsteady habits and temperamental moods were well known along 
Broadway and Nassau Street. Colton, a conservative, methodical 
young man, was about to undertake a risky proposition, and he 
could ill afford to court failure by hiring a man of Poe’s erratic back- 
ground. There is no record of Poe’s criticism of Colton or of his 
“cutting him up” in any way. Poe, nevertheless, had good reason 
for fearing Colton’s disapproval. He could not feel at ease with any- 
one who was as friendly with the “Frogpondians” as Poe imagined 
Colton to be. To add to his uneasiness, he knew that Colton was a 
half-nephew of Lewis Gaylord Clark, with whom Poe had recently 
had a bitter quarrel. This fact has never been pointed out by Poe 
scholars. Clark, who was just ten years older than Colton, had been 
reared in the same town with him and had been tutored by Colton’s 
father, the Reverend George Colton of Westford, ‘Otsego County, 
New York. Although Colton and Clark belonged to different po- 


V Colton secured much of the Indian material for Tecumseh and his lectures from his 
second oldest brother, Isaac, the only one of the brothers who did not attend Yale. For 
many years Isaac was a land agent for the state of New York. His partner was Washington 
Hunt, afterwards governor of New York State. A program and digest of Colton’s lectures 
on the Indians is given in Volume HI of Tracts: American Indians (New Haven, 1843). 
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litical parties and were rival editors, their relationship was intimate 
and friendly. 

In 1842 Clark had refused an article by Poe, whereupon Poe pub- 
lished the work in the New World for March 11, 1843, with addi- 
tions designed to put Clark in his place.*? After severely scoring the 
Knickerbocker and wishing for it a speedy death, he castigated its 
editor, saying: “He is wholly unfit, either by intellect or character, 
to occupy the editorial chair.” It is reasonable to assume, then, that 
Poe felt he had to be cautious in dealing with the relative of a man 
whom he had recently slandered and that he preferred to submit 
“The Raven” through his friend, John Augustus Shea, in order to 
have his case presented favorably.” 

As subsequent events proved, however wary Colton and Poe 
might have been of each other at first, through the good offices of 
Shea they soon reached a firm basis of understanding. Poe showed 
shrewd judgment in choosing Shea as an agent. Shea was a native- 
born Irishman of gracious manner and considerable worldly expe- 
rience. He came to America in 1827 and obtained a position in the 
commissary department at West Point under a Colonel Thayer. 
Here was formed an intimate friendship with Poe which lasted until 
Shea’s death on August 15, 1845. For several years Shea worked on 
newspapers in Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia, and he finally 
established himself with the New York Tribune in 1839. He pub- 
lished two volumes of poetry, Parnassian Wild Flowers and Clon- 
taif. 

ak knew Shea as a man of considerable journalistic expe- 
rience whose judgment and integrity could be trusted. It is hard to 
believe that Shea tried to conceal the authorship of “The Raven” 
when he submitted it to Colton.** It is much more likely that he 


€ For a good account of the feud between Poe and Clark, see Algernon Tassin’s The 
Magazine in America (New York, 1916), pp. 121 ff. This statement by Poe is obviously 
vindictive, for Clark, since succeeding Charles Fenno Hoffman as editor, had made the 
Knickerbocker very popular, especially through the chatty gossip of the ‘“Editor’s Chair.” 

2 This was not the first time that Poe tried to sell “The Raven.” According to Horace 
Wemyss Smith, who knew Poe intimately during his Philadelphia days, “The Raven” was 
rejected by George R. Graham, but when Poe pleaded that his wife and Mrs. Clemm were 
starving, Graham and several associates gave him fifteen dollars out of sympathy. Smith 
communicated his reminiscences of Poe to Hyman Pollack Rosenbach, who published them 
in the American, XIII, 296 ff. (Feb. 26, 1887). 

18 See the memoir to the volume called Poems by the Late John August Shea, collected 
by his son (New York, 1846). 

“J. H. Whitty, one of the few Poe scholars who was convinced that Poe and Colton 
were good friends, could see no reason for Poe's sending the poem by Shea. See The Com- 
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spoke a good word for Poe and told Colton of his strained circum- 
stances; and Colton, who was generous to a fault, willingly bought 
the poem. Perhaps, too, it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that Colton, despite his comparative inexperience as an editor, rec- 
ognized the potential popularity of the poem and eagerly snapped 
it up. At any rate, since it was Colton’s policy in the Review to 
_ publish poems either unsigned or with pseudonyms—he published 
his own poetry under the name “Earlden”—the fact that Poe 
used the name “Quarles” is no proof at all that Colton considered 
the authorship a mystery. It should be remembered also that Col- 
ton had recently conferred with Lowell and must have had Poe’s 
name in mind. It appears, then, that Hervey Allen’s suggestion that 
“The Raven” was submitted anonymously to keep the authorship 
. unknown to Colton is absurd. ; 

The exact price paid for “The Raven” has never been definitely 
settled. Killis Campbell states that “it is said to be only five dol- 
lars” ;** John H. Ingram reports that “for this masterpiece of genius 
—this poem which has, probably, done more for the renown of 
American letters than any other single work—it is alleged that Poe, 
then in the heyday of his intellect and reputation, received the sum 
of ten dollars.”*® Thomas D. English claimed that “The Raven” 
brought Poe thirty dollars.’ This sum, however, undoubtedly in- 
cluded money which Poe received from the various reprintings. 

Ten dollars is unquestionably the price paid for the masterpiece 
according to Isaac Cowles Colton, who, as the financial backer of - 
the Review, an occasional contributor of political articles, a personal 
plete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. J. HI. Whitty (Boston and New York, 1911), p. 195. 

Thomas Ollive Mabbott agrees with Whitty. Dr. Mabbott made the following comment 
to the writer of this article: “Allan’s assumption (pp. 632, 633) that Poe was making 
alterations on a text in Shea’s hands is correct, but these corrections are exceedingly close to 
those found in the version of ‘The Raven’ which appeared in the New York Tribune for 
February 4, 1845. Shea was connected with the Tribune and there is no documentary evi- 
dence that Shea had anything to do with any other text. Although Woodberry assumed on 
the basis of a conversation with George Shea, son of John Augustus Shea, that Poe sub- 
mitted the poem indirectly, it seems probable that the Judge may have believed this solely 
on the basis of the letter with which he was familiar. It must be admitted, however, that 
Judge Shea may have remembered the remark of his father quite accurately.” 

2 Killis Campbell, The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), p. 247. In a note on 
“The Raven” Professor Campbell refers to an article by David W. Holley in the South for 
November, 1875. 

John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe (London, 1886), I, 221. 


"Thomas D. English, “Reminiscences of Poe,” Independent, XLVII, 4, 5 (Nov. 5, 
1896). 
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acquaintance of both Poe and Shea, and the executor of George 
Hooker’s estate, was surely in a position to know the facts. The 
authority for Isaac’s statement is George B. Colton of Toledo, Ohio, 
with whom Isaac lived during the latter part of his life. Although 
this meager sum has often been pointed out as a revealing comment 
on the contemporary neglect of poetry and the particular neglect of 
Poe, Colton, who launched his magazine with more nerve than 
capital, was simply paying the usual rates for five-dollar magazines 
of the time. And Poe in his desperate financial condition seems to 
have been well enough satisfied with the price. 

George Hooker Colton’s own statement concerning the price 
paid Poe for “The Raven”—that he paid him not over twenty dollars 
—is ambiguous. On April 7, 1845, he wrote to James Russell Lowell, 
urging him to contribute something in prose or verse to the Review 
and saying that because of financial difficulties and the newness of 
the enterprise he could not pay what Lowell might expect to receive. 
The following extract carries the implication that if Poe received not 
over twenty dollars for “The Raven,” which by that time had be- 
come very popular, Lowell should not expect much more: 


I should like you then, for the present to write pieces both in prose & 
verse—on any kind of subject (literary) to be paid for the former $3, per 
page—for the latter $20—for such pieces as “Orpheus.”* To pay more is 
at least beyond my power—besides being unjust to my other contributors, 
I paid Mr. Poe for the Raven not over $20, nor have I ever paid, but in 
one instance, more than $2.50 per page. The Democratic pays but $3.00 
to Hawthorne.1® 


Once having sold “The Raven,” Poe lost no time in stirring up 
as much publicity for it as possible. He was in a strategic position to 
play his hand well, for he was on the good side of Willis and Col- 
ton and he was about to join Briggs and Watson in editing the 
Broadway Journal. Since Willis had added the New York Mirror 
as a literary supplement to the Evening Mirror, Poe had four period- 
icals at his immediate service for exploiting “The Raven.” More- 
over, the columns of the Tribune were available to him through his 
friend Shea. 

Poe quickly seized the opportunity of publishing “The Raven” 
in advance of publication in the Review. According to Isaac Colton’s 


3 “Orpheus” appeared in the August, 1845, number of the Review. 
% Papers of James Russell Lowell, 1844-1845 (Harvard College Library). Published by 
permission of the library. 
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story, Poe, who was very often short of copy when the deadline ap- 
proached, found himself in his usual predicament for the issue of 
January 29, 1845. He suggested to Willis that “The Raven” might 
be used for a sensational space-filler, and they both sought Colton’s 
consent to the arrangement. This was willingly granted. It is gen- 
erally accepted that Poe inspired Willis’s famous notice when “The 
Raven” appeared in the New York Evening Mirror on Friday, Jan- 
uary 29, 1845, ° with an acknowledgment that Poe was the author: 


We are permitted to copy (in advance of publication) from the and 
No. of the American Review, the following remarkable poem by Edgar 
Poe. In our opinion, it is the most effective single example of “fugitive 
poetry” ever published in this country; and unsurpassed in English poetry 
for subtle conception, masterly ingenuity of versification, and consistent 
sustaining of imaginative lift and “pokerishness.” It is one of these 
“dainties bred in a book” which we feed on. It will stick to the memory 
of everyone who reads it. 


A few days later “The Raven” appeared in the February number 
of the American Review under the name “Quaries.” An introduc- 
tion to the poem signed by the editor of the Review is so Poesque 
in phrasing that it suggests that Colton®* allowed Poe himself to 
write the notice over the editor’s signature: 


The following lines from a correspondent—besides the deep quaint 
strain of the sentiment, and the curious introduction of some ludicrous 
touches amidst the serious and impressive, as was doubtless intended by 
the author—appear to us one of the most felicitous specimens of unique 
rhyming which has for sometime met our eye. . . . Ed. Am. Rev. 


In the light of Colton’s co-operation it is strange that Willis has 
been given much credit for helping Poe capitalize on “The Raven,” 
whereas Colton has been practically ignored. 

On Saturday, February 8, “The Raven” was reprinted in the 
New York Mirror with Willis’s original notice and also in the 
Broadway Journal on the same date with the following comment 
by Briggs: 

We copy the following poem from the American Review, the new 
Whig Magazine, on account of its unusual beauty. It will have been read 


= A few alterations were made in the poem, See Whitty, op. cit., p. 196. 
“Ingram states that Colton’s note was “the inspiration evidently of Poe himself” (op. 
cit., Tl, 220). 
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by many of our subscribers, we have no doubt, before it reaches them in 
our columns, but there are others to whom it will be as welcome as it is 
new. 


Briggs then quotes Willis’s praise of the poem. In the same issue of 
~ the Journal there is a criticism of the February number of the Re- 
view in which Briggs comments on “The Raven” and takes a 
gentle rap at the editor for not making known Poe’s name: 


The American Review for this month is a decided improvement on 
the first number. It contains many pleasant articles, and a poem by Mr. 
Poe, which is not ascribed to that gentleman, for what reason we are at a 
loss to conceive, for it is a piece of verse which the best of our poets would 
hardly wish to disown. The prefatory remarks of the Editor are rather 
mystifying, and seem to tend to the disparagement of the poem as prin- 
cipally recommended by its versification. 


Briggs probably did not write the above comment with Poe looking 
over his shoulder, although in view of Poe’s love for a hoax the pos- 
sibility is not too remote; nevertheless, whether inspired by Poe or 
not, Briggs’s comment gave further notice to “The Raven.” 

These flattering notices and the quick success of “The Raven” 
so delighted Poe that he felt grateful to Colton for helping to make 
the fruition of his dreams possible. This is shown by the lavish 
praise he gave him personally and also by the praise he gave to the 
February number of the Review in the literary column of the weekly 
Mirror for February 15: 


We have before us the second, or February number of the new Whig 
Magazine, edited by George H. Colton, the author of “Tecumseh,” and 
distinguished otherwise by a variety of literary labors. Rarely, if ever, 
have we perused any single number of a monthly journal with greater 
pleasure. No paper in the work is even indifferent. All are good—some 
admirable... . 


The publication of “The Raven” worked to the mutual advan- 
tage of both Poe and Colton. It enabled the Review to get off to a 
good start and its circulation steadily grew until it reached approx- 
imately twenty-five hundred in a year’s time.” Poe, of course, 
climbed to the highest point in his literary career and formed ambi- 


2 For facts on the circulation of the American Review, see A Census of First Editions and 
Source Materials of Edgar Allan Poe, by Charles F. Heartman and Kenneth Rede (Metuchen, 
N. J., 1932). See also Poe’s comment on the Review in his article on Colton in the Literati 
series. 
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tious plans for the future. For the next few months the Review 
became a chief outlet for his active pen. “Some Words with a 
Mummy,” “The Valley of Unrest,” “The City in the Sea (A Proph- 
ecy)”—all appeared in the April issue, and all with the exception of 
“The City in the Sea” were first printings. In July “Eulalie” and 
“Facts of M. Valdemar’s Case” were published. In August Poe con- 
tributed “The American Drama.”** He then became busy with his 
plans to become the sole proprietor of the Broadway Journal, and in 
the next year was so broken in spirit upon the failure of the Journal, 
the loss of his wife, and other bitter tragedies that he contributed 
nothing more to the Review until December, 1847, when he pub- 
lished “Ulalume.” He offered it to Colton when he was in desperate 
circumstances after he had tried to sell it to other magazines, and 
again Colton proved to be a good friend.** 

In view of the close relationship established between Poe and 
Colton as a result of “The Raven” and the rapid succession of other 
contributions, it is interesting to note their opinions of each other. 
Each respected the other for qualities lacking in himself, Colton, a 
shy, conservative man, admired Poe for his breadth of imagination, 
poetic fire, and fearlessness as a critic; Poe respected Colton for his 
dependability, high-mindedness, and spirit of tolerance. 

_ In the September, 1845, number of the American Review Col- 

ton reviewed Wiley and Putnam’s edition of Poe’s Tales and paid 
sincere tribute to Poe’s intellectual honesty and critical ability, de- 
ploring the vengeful. spirit which prevented so many minor con- 
temporaries from judging Poe’s work fairly: 

- We fear that Mr. Poe’s reputation as a.critic, will not add to the suc- 
cess of his present publication. ‘The cutting scorn with which he has com- 
mented on many authors, and the acrimony and contempt which have 


What became of these manuscripts is a great mystery. Isaac Colton, who settled 
George Hooker’s estate, stated to George B. Colton of Toledo, Ohio, that he was positive 
that they were either lost or stolen, for Colton was a very methodical man in his habits. 
The loss of the original “Raven” manuscript is perhaps the greatest one in American liter- 
ature and it is very doubtful now whether it will ever turn up. Isaac found only the 
manuscript of “Eulalie,” which he gave to Arthur Willis Colton, now living at Palisades, 
New York, He presented it to the Graduate Club of Yale University about 1894. It is now 
in the Yale University Library. 

* The rather amusing story of how “Muddie” (Mrs. Clemm) appealed to Colton’s sym- 
pathy after Poe had ruined his only pair of shoes in a jumping contest with Colton and 
other guests at Fordham is quoted by Woodberry, II, 432-439, from the “Reminiscenses of 
Edgar Poe” in the Sixpenny Magazine (Feb., 1863) by Mrs. Gove-Nichols, an eye-witness of 
the scene. 
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often accompanied his acuteness, must have provoked enmities of that 
kind, which are kept warm by being assiduously “nursed.” It might be 
too much to expect praise from those, on whose brows he has been in- 
strumental in fixing the brand of literary damnation; but still we think 
that even an enemy would be found to acknowledge, that the present 
volume is one of the most original and peculiar ever published in the 
United States, and eminently worthy of an extensive circulation, and a 
cordial recognition. It displays the most indisputable marks of intellec- 
tual power and keenness, and an individuality of mind and disposition, or 
peculiar intensity and unmistakeable traits. Few books have been pub- 
lished of late, which contain within themselves the elements of greater 
popularity. This popularity it will be sure'to obtain, if it be not for the 
operation of a stupid prejudice which refuses to read, or a personal 
enmity, which refuses to admire.?® 


Poe’s sketch of Colton in the Literati series for the most part is 
very fair.?® He praises Colton as a “man of genius” for making the 
Review a success in such a brief period, but states that “he is not a 
good editor though he promises to be so.” The only suggestions of 
personal prejudice in the article are his references to Colton’s timid- 
ity, “a lurking trait of partiality,” and a “positive prejudice for the 
literature of the Puritans.” Since Poe wrote the article not long 
after the farcical Longfellow war, he was more than usually sensitive 
on this subject. That Colton did not have “fire enough in himself 
to appreciate it in others” and that “he was too apt to take over the 
opinions of others” are fair judgments according to stories of George 
` Hooker handed down in the Colton family. And likewise Poe’s 
criticisms of Colton’s Tecumseh and shorter poems are free from 
any suggestion of either flattery or prejudice. Finally, Poe’s estimate 
of Colton’s character indicates that he had no cause for complaint 
in all the dealings he had with the young editor: “In character he is 
in the highest degree estimable; a most sincere, high-minded, and 
altogether honorable man.” 

In the light of the frequent and bitter quarrels Poe had with his 
editors and literary colleagues, his relationship with Colton, though 
of barely two years’ duration—a period which, however, embraced 
Poe’s greatest success and deepest tragedy and frustration—is indeed 


S American Review, Il, 306 (Sept, 1845). 
™ ©The Literati,” Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. Harrison (New 
York, 1902), XV, 718-719. 
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POE'S KNOWLEDGE OF LAW DURING THE MESSENGER PERIOD: 


Some Comments on Chapter II of Margaret Alterton’s 
Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory 


DAVID K. JACKSON 
Duke University 


ic HER Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory the late Margaret Alter- 
ton observed: 


An examination of the Southern Literary Messenger, both before the 
time of Poe’s editorship and during that period, leads one to entertain the 
probability of his having consciously studied law methods to increase his 
critical ability and to give him in his own writing the power of convinc- 
ing others. The evidence favoring this supposition is contained in a mass 
of material which apparently shows Poe asking advice of lawyers in 
literary matters; perusing law books with more than the casual reviewer's 
care; and, in his critical comments, using a lawyer’s phraseology.* 


Most of the material collected by her in Chapter II is circumstantial 
and is concerned chiefly with William Wirt’s letter to a law student.’ 
This letter, she believed, led Poe to publish certain selections in the 
Messenger? In a more recent study,‘ designed as an introduction 
for a textbook, she again recorded her supposition, this time as an 
established fact, and, consequently, unduly emphasized Wirt’s influ- 
ence on Poe. A re-examination of Miss Alterton’s thesis seems to 
warrant the conclusion that Wirt’s advice was not addressed to Poe, 
and that Poe in the Messenger period was not a conscious student of 
law methods. 

7 University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. IE, No. 3 (Iowa City, Iowa [1925]), chap. 
ii, “Law,” p. 46. A doctoral dissertation. 

2 “Letter from Mr. Wirt to a Law Student” appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger 
(hereinafter cited as S. L. M.), I, 33-36 (Oct. 15, 1834). 

3 See Part IH of this article. 

‘Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig (eds.), Edgar Allan Poe: Representative Selections, 
with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes, “American Writers Series” (New York, 
[1935]). Before her death in April, 1934, Miss ‘Alterton-had written Parts T and II of the 
Introduction. Professor Craig wrote Part Itt and supplemesited Parts I and Il. See Intro- 
duction, Part I, pp. xxv-xxvii: « Wirt had if 1829 séttled in Baltimore, Where on sev- 
eral occasions he met the young "Pot and paid him considerable, attention, » .:. Between 


Wirt aid Poe there developed something of a master-pupil telationship, the elder auiteaine 
in the younger an appreciation of the importance of both imagination and reason [p. xxvi].” 
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I 


Among Poe’s acquaintances in the legal profession whom Miss 
Alterton thought to be influential in his acquisition of a legal 
method of criticism were the following: William Gwynn, social 
leader and editor-publisher of the Baltimore Gazette and Daily Ad- 
vertiser; William Wirt, author of the Letters of the British Spy; 
John Pendleton Kennedy, author of Swallow Barn and Horse-Shoe 
Robinson; and Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, author of The Partisan 
Leader Other lawyers (whom Miss Alterton did not mention) 
Poe knew, directly or indirectly, during this period: James H. Caus- 
ten, of Washington, D. C., to whom he wrote on June 3, 1836, 
concerning Mrs. Clemm’s claim against the government; James E. 
Heath,” author of Edge-hill and Whigs and Democrats and one of 
Thomas W. White’s editorial advisers on the staff of the Messenger; 
Conway Robinson, a legal writer and another of White’s friends; 
and Lucian Minor, still another of White’s editorial advisers. 

Poe’s relations with William Gwynn, employer of his uncle Neil- 
son Poe, were apparently neither congenial nor instructive.*° There 
is no available evidence that Gwynn ever attempted to find employ- 
ment for Poe or support for his work. 

As early as May, 1829, four years before he met Kennedy," 
Poe appealed to Wirt for his criticism of “Al Aaraaf” and for his 
approval and support. Wirt, however, failed to understand the lines 
or to sympathize with the young poet.’? 

John Pendleton Kennedy became a friend of Poe in 1833, when 
the latter was a successful contender for a prize offered by the 
Baltimore Saturday Visiter. Kennedy, who was one of the judges, 
offered Poe the hospitality of his home. His advice to Poe, during 
their long friendship, was always sound and practical; he himself 
wrote that he turned Poe from the composition of Politian “to drudg- 


5 Origins of Poe's Critical Theory, pp. 46-47. 

See Katherine C. Goodwin, “Old Documents and Their Marketing,” Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, LXVII, 539-546 (Sept. 1933). 

TD, A. B., VIII, 489. "Ibid, XVI, 39. ° Ibid., XII, 27. 

* Kenneth Rede, “Poe Notes: From an Investigators Notebook,” American Literature, 
V, 51 (March, 1933). 

Ie is unlikely that Poe met Wirt through the kindness of Kennedy, as Miss Alterton 
suggested (Origins of Poe's Critical Theory, pp. 46-47). Poe knew Wirt before he met 
Kennedy. 

“Rede, op. cit. For the Poe-Wirt correspondence, see Mary N. Stanard (ed.), Edger 
Allan Poe Letters Till Now Unpublished, in the Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia 
(Philadelphia, 1925), p. 133. 
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ing upon whatever may make money.” Kennedy also introduced 
Poe to T. W. White, the publisher of the Messenger, of which in 
August, 1835, he became assistant editor. Poe’s debt to Kennedy was 
undoubtedly great, but to Kennedy, so far as we know, he owed 
little, if anything, for a knowledge of law methods. 

As to Tucker’s influence on Poe, Miss Alterton wrote: 


To Judge Beverly [sic] Tucker ... Poe came to owe, as will later be 
shown, instruction in a method of literary criticism, and ïn principles of 
metrical theory.!4 


He discusses with Judge Beverley Tucker the value of the general tone 
of British criticism and the relative merits of certain of the chief English 
reviewers, Jeffrey and Wilson in particular,*5 


From Tucker, certainly, Poe may have acquired something of a 
legal interest, and it seems likely that their discussion of the British 
reviewers was stimulating to the critic who was soon to gain no- 
toriety. for wielding the tomahawk.** 

It is not strange, however, to discover Poe making friends among 
the legal profession. His letter to Causten deals primarily with a 
matter of business. In the thirties most of the distinguished Southern 
lawyers were men of literary talent. Heath, Minor, and Robinson, 
having connections with the Messenger in one way or another as 
contributors or as White’s advisers, no doubt exposed Poe to a cer- 
tain amount of law, but in the main their relations seem to have been 
more friendly than instructive. 


II 


Before Poe is known to have contributed to the Southern Literary 
Messenger, a leading article entitled “Letter from Mr. Wirt to a Law 
Student” appeared in the October 15, 1834, issue. Wirt’s letter, 
dated “Baltimore, December 20, 1833,” is addressed to “A young 
gentleman who is about to leave the walls of a university, and looks 
to the law as his profession, who is not related to or connected with 
Mr. Wirt, nor even acquainted with him, and knows him only as an 
ornament to his profession and his country, [and] is induced by the 


* Hervey Allen, Israfel (New York, 1934), p. 295. 

M Alterton, op. cif, pp. 46, 55-56, 57-59, 62-63, 169-171. 

* Ibid., pp. 11, 62. 

3 See James Southall Wilson, “Unpublished Letters of Edgar Allan Poe,” Century Mag- 
azine, CVII, 652-656 (March, 1924). 
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high estimate which he had formed of his character, and the great 
confidence that might be reposed in any advice that he would give, 
to ask at his hands some instruction as to the course of study best to 
be pursued.”27 The law student’s letter to Wirt is dated “Univer- 
sity Of .......... , December 12,” and “C.,” who writes an introduc- 
tion for Wirt’s letter, for the benefit of the readers of the Messenger, 
explains: “A word to the gentleman who forwarded the letter. His 
reasons for transmitting it are not inserted, because it is believed that 
no relative or friend of Mr. Wirt can possibly object to the publica- 
tion of such a letter”! While “C.” is probably Conway Robinson,” 
no evidence is yet available to establish the identity of the law stu- 
dent, whom Miss Alterton supposed to be Poe. The appearance of 
Wirt’s letter in the Messenger for October, 1834, several months 
before Poe is known to have had any connection with the mag- 
azine,’ makes it highly improbable that Poe was the law student. 
Besides, there is no evidence that Poe was studying law at any uni- 
versity in 1833, and in 1829 he had already had the opportunity of 
asking for Wirt’s advice if he had wanted it.”* Furthermore, accord- 
ing to the published Poe-White correspondence, Poe did not make 
the acquaintance of T. W. White, the publisher of the Messenger, 
until 1835, and then he did so through the kindness of Kennedy. 


HI 


Having convinced herself that Poe was the law student to whom 
Wirt had given advice, Miss Alterton pointed out that selections ap- 
peared from time to time through the pages of the Messenger that 
followed the course of study prescribed by Wirt.*? Some of these 


YS, L. M., I, 33 (Oct. 15, 1834). zS, L. M., I, 34 (Oct. 15, 1834). 

» See James Southall Wilson’s sketch of T. W. White, D. A. B., XX, 120-121: “For the 
earlier issues [of the Messenger] he [White] trusted the editorial work to James E. Heath 
and Conway Robinson—Heath wrote the reviews and articles signed H., and Robinson the 
articles signed C. .. .” 

™ Poe's labors with the Messenger hardly began before March, 1835. In the sum- 
mer of that year he reviewed the Messenger, for T. W. White, in the Baltimore newspapers. 
In August, 1835, he came to Richmond as an editorial assistant, to take the place left vacant 
by Edward V. Sparhawk. By January, 1837, his editorial connection with the Messenger, 
had been severed. Even while Poe was associated with the Messenger, the owner, T. W. 
White, solicited the advice of his friends, Lucian Minor, James E. Heath, N. B. Tucker, and 
Conway Robinson. Poe seems never to have wholly gained the confidence of his employer, 
and therefore had little to do with the editorial policy of the journal. As a book reviewer 
for the Messenger, Poe stood head and shoulders above White's friends. 

= See note 11, above. 

™ Alterton, op. cit, pp. 47, 49; Edgar Allan Poe, p. xxvii. 
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selections were made by Poe, she believed. Miss Alterton apparently 
overlooked the fact that James E. Heath, Conway Robinson, Lucian 
Minor, and Beverley Tucker, all lawyers, and Edward Vernon Spar- 
hawk, a reporter in the Virginia House of Delegates, were also help- 
ing White in the conduct of his magazine in 1835. These friendly 
advisers were certainly more interested than Poe in the writings of 
Wirt and fellow-lawyers, and it seems more logical to suppose that 
they, rather than Poe, were responsible for the insertion of the 
articles in the Messenger that “followed a course of reading sug- 
gested by William Wirt.” On the assumption that Poe was the “law 
student” and that he followed Wirt’s suggestions by printing certain 
articles in the Messenger, Miss Alterton also ascribed to him certain 
articles which are not his: l 


Poe shows a marked interest in Chief Justice Marshall. He writes to 
White, who was at that time editor of the Southern Literary Messenger 
while Poe was purveyor: “I will do my best to please you in relation to 
Marshall’s Washington if you will send it [the book] on. By what time 
would you wish the M.S. of the Review?” Mr. White, however, must 
have had little interest in Chief Justice Marshall as a subject for a con- 
tribution to the Messenger, for in a second letter Poe expresses his regret 
at White’s refusal to publish the article, and writes again to Mr. White:— 

“It gives me the greatest pain to hear that my Review will not appear 
in no. 11. I cannot imagine what circumstances you allude to as prevent- 
ing you from publishing. The Death of the Chief Justice, so far from 
rendering the Review useless, was the very thing to attract public notice 
to the Article. I really wish you would consider this matter more ma- 
turely and if possible insert it in No. 1xr.”?? | 


2 Alterton, op. cit., pp. 49-50. Quoted from The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Virginia Ed. (New York, 1902), XVII, 7, 12, Benjamin Blake Minor ascribed the Marshall 
review to Judge Tucker: “ . . . Judge Beverly [sie] Tucker was probably the author of the 
splendid article on Chief Justice Marshall, in review of three orations in honor of that great 
jurist, by Horace Binney in Philadelphia; Dr. Joseph Story, in Boston, and Edgar Snowden 
in Alexandria, D. C.” (The Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-1864, New York, 1905, 
p. 39). Killis Campbell wrote: “ ‘Chief Justice Marshall,’ an article containing a review of 
three books dealing with Marshall, published in the Messenger for February, 1836. This is 
given to Poe by Miss Alterton (p. 50), mainly on the ground of a reference by Poe in one of 
his letters to an article on Marshall that he had sent to T. W. White, the proprietor of the 
Messenger. The circumstantial evidence supporting Poe’s authorship seems to me to have 
-weight; but the article is largely a compilation, and is less deftly mortised together than was 
usual with Poe. Besides, it was not like Poe to document quite so freely his reviews as is 
done in this instance. It is more probable, I think, as B. B. Minor suggests, that the article 
was written by Judge Beverly [sic] Tucker” (The Mind of Poe and Other Studies, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933, p. 216). 
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Actually White was very much interested in Marshall, his friend 
and former neighbor, for on November 9, 1835, he wrote to Lucian 
Minor: 

I am obliged to ask you to do one more service before you go to Char- 
lottesville—and that is to Review the Eulogies of Messrs. Binney & Story 
on the death of Chief Justice Marshall. 

Judge Story’s is unquestionably one of the most beautiful Orations I 
ever remember to have read.—It strikes me as being first rate. It riveted 
my attention from beginning to end. 

I do not think so highly of Mr. Binney’s—Still there are some good 
passages in it,—and some facts which are not found in Judge Story’s. 

It strikes me that you will be able to make a most interesting Review 
out of the two—and I most earnestly beg that you will do so for me, and 
that as expeditiously as possible. I am sure a dozen or 16 hours will be 
amply sufficient to do ample justice to the subject. 

After you have finished the Review, I must beg the favor of you to 
make the Publisher speak of Mr. Marshall—for which purpose I shall 
scribble, for your guide, some true reminiscences. If you find you can 
make any thing out of any part of them, why it will be well—If you be- 
lieve any thing from me could be irrelevant, why then let it pass—I will 
not murmur. All that I say shall be matter of fact.?4 


On November 10, 1835, White again wrote to Minor about the 
review, and three days later, in a third letter, declared: “. . . I also 
believed that you were an admirer and friend of Mr. Marshall’s; as 
I think every man ought to have been. . . . In very truth, my dear 
sir, I do not know a man in Virginia who could pen a notice of the 
Chief Justice to please me, so well as Lucian Minor.””° In four other 
letters, dated November 14 and December 7, 14, and 24, 1835, he 
refers to Minor’s review.”® Such evidence leaves no doubt as to the 
authorship of the review of the three Marshall books in the Messen- 
ger, and explains White’s lack of interest in publishing Poe’s article 
on Marshall. It seems probable that White or Minor, perhaps the 
two in collaboration, not Poe, also wrote the brief notices in the 
Messenger calling attention to Minor’s forthcoming critique, which 
appeared in the February, 1836, issue: 


% See “Some Unpublished Letters of T. W. White to Lucian Minor,” ed. David K. 
Jackson, Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XVII, 224-243 (April, 
1936); XVIII, 32-49 (July, 1936); especially letters dated Nov. 9, 10, 13, and 14 and Dec. 
14 and 24, 1835. 

= Ibid., XVII, 236. % Ybid., XVII, 237, 239-241. 
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It is not our purpose now to review these two eulogies. A more ex- 
tended notice of them, and of their great subject, we defer for our next 
number; in which we shall, perhaps, give also a few light personal rem- 
iniscences of. Judge Marshall.?* 


We have received Mr. Binney’s euLocy pronounced at Philadelphia, and 
Judge Story’s piscoursz in Boston, upon our great and lamented country- 
man, fellow-townsman, neighbor, and friend... 28 


Another review Miss Alterton wrongly attributed to Poe, and 
from it she extracted legal phrases to prove Poe’s familiarity with 
law: 


Added testimony to his [Poe’s] study of law is found in his knowledge 
of law books, of law doctrines, and in his apparent understanding of in- 
tricacies in questions pertaining to law. 

Poe’s review on “Robinson’s Practice,” a law book by Conway Robin- 
son which appeared in 1836, indicates an acquaintance on his part with 
law books other than the one actually undergoing criticism. . 

A knowledge of law doctrines may, without doubt, be imputed to Poe 
from the ease with which he discusses decisions in the cases cited i in the 
book [Robinson’s book] he is reviewing”? 


Again, one of White’s letters dated October 24, 1835, to Lucian 
Minor makes it clear that Poe was not the reviewer of Conway 
Robinson’s book: 


I thank you most sincerely for the notice you have been pleased to pre- 
pare of C. R.’s new book. It shall certainly appear in my next [num- 


ber]... 5° 


“An interest centers around Blackstone in the early numbers of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, wrote Miss Alterton, who 
pointed out the following articles published in the magazine: 


N. B. Tucker, “Law Lecture . . ,” I, 145-154 (Dec., 1834); 
N. B. Tucker, “Note to Blackstone’s Commentaries . . .,” I, 227-231 (Jan. 


1835); 
Anonymous, “Remarks on a Note . . .,” I, 266-270 (Feb., 1835); 


N. B. Tucker, “From the Author . . .,” I, 388 (March, 1835). 


5. L. M., I, 66 (Dec, 1835). Quoted by Alterton, op. cit., p. 50. Reprinted, in full, 
as Poe’s in the Va. Ed., VIII, 114-115. The “light personal reminiscences” are White's. 

5. L. M., Il, 114 (Dec. 1835). 

2 Alterton, op. cit, pp. 60-61, 65. The review appeared in the Messenger, Il, 50-51 
(Dec., 1835). 

= See my Poe and The Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Va., 1934), pp. 103-104. 

* Alterton, op. cit, pp. 55, passim. 
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All of these articles, published before Poe’s editorial connection with 
the journal, cannot be brought forth as evidence of Poe’s interest in 
Blackstone. Why not consider Minor or Robinson, both of whom 
were lawyers and were associated with White at this time? Else- 
where Miss Alterton admitted that the basis of her conclusions was 
mere speculation,®” yet she continued to collect such bits of circum- 
stantial evidence, and later to claim that the aggregate was factual 
evidence. 

Miss Alterton’s Chapter II deserves still further analysis and com- 
ment. One of the contributors to the Messenger, who signed himself 
“X. Y.” she believed was Poe.** “X. Y.” wrote to T. W. White: 


I send you these lines [“‘Beauty Without Loveliness,” $. L. M., I, 208, 
Jan., 1835] without the writer’s name. It is one of the many instances in 
proof of what I have long believed, that selections might be made from 
the unpublished writings of Yeras composing a volume of which 
any country might be proud. . 


As I am but a purveyor for your journal, and not a contributor, I am 
bound to see that they, from whose writings I pilfer, come by no wrong. 
I must therefore enter a complaint on behalf of the friend [N. B. Tucker] 
whose letter [“Western Scenery,” S. L. M., I, 139, Dec., 1834] I sent you, 
describing a scene on the Mississippi. . . 25 


“To name Poe as the correspondent X. Y. who was endeavoring 
with Blackstone in mind to raise the standard of writing in the 
Messenger,” wrote Miss Alterton, “is an assumption, at least, inter- 
esting. Poe as X. Y. would have the same chance to be identified 
with Judge Wirt’s law student, as Poe in his interest of Chief Justice 
Marshall. . . °° It seems not likely, as Killis Campbell later 
pointed out, ar that Poe in Baltimore would solicit from Tucker in 
Virginia a contribution for the Messenger. Again, the fact that Poe 
was not acquainted with T. W. White at this time seems proof 
enough that he was not the purveyor “X. Y.” 

The many articles that Miss Alterton attributed to Poe she ex- 
amined carefully, and from them she extracted legal phrases to 
illustrate Poe’s familiarity with the lawyer’s method and vocabulary. 
Having now shown that these articles were not Poe’s and that Miss 
Alterton was in error in her general assumption in Chapter II of her 


™ Ibid., pp. 56-57. = Ibid., pp. 56-58. 
“s, L. Ma 1, 255 (Jan., 1835). =s, L. M., 1, 256 (Jan. 1835). 
= Alterton, op. cit., p. 57. 3 Campbell, op. cit., p. 215. 
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dissertation and in certain statements in the Introduction of her 
textbook, I suggest that one must look elsewhere, not in the Messen- 
ger, for Poe’s knowledge of law—that is, if he had any such knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, certain articles hitherto attributed to him as 
either author or editor may now be eliminated from the Poe canon. 


A NOTE ON POE'S “THE RAVEN” 


EDNA B. TRIPLETT 
Duke University 


N THE page facing Edgar Allan Poe’s “A Few Words on 

Secret Writing” in the July, 1841, issue of Graham’s Magazine 

is a poem, “The Dervish,” by W. Falconer. The phrase “an Eastern 

Legend,” which serves as subtitle, is supplemented by these two sen- 
tences from a Diary: 


The following little tale was related to me by a Catholic Missionary, 
(who resided thirty years at Pondicherry,) on board The Panurge, during 
a voyage to Mauritius. It is curious to remark how the early traditions of 
all lands have certain points of resemblance, as this is exactly in the Rip 
Van Winkle vein, and is an Indian legend as old as the mountain. 


The poem consists of a sequence of five sonnets. The first of these 
follows: 


The Sultan revelled in the gay kiosque, 
Where Ganges’ waters to the morning rolled, 
Quaffing the snow-cool wine from cups of gold; 
A ‘humble Dervish prayed in the lone mosque— 
“Prophet of God!” with fervor deep, he cried, 
“Grant me a token that my prayer is heard!” 
He raised his eye, and lo! a lovely bird 
Upon a pillar's marble crown he spied; 
No fairer warbler, from the Swerga-bowers, 
E’er bathed in dews of paler earthly flowers, 
-The light of Aden on its green wings bringing; 
Still, as he gazed, its colors richer grew— 
At length, through morn’s fresh glades, away it flew, 
Leaving the lone mosque with its music ringing.? 


* Graham’s Lady’s and Gentleman’s Magazine, XIX, 32 (July, 1841). The italics are 
mine, $ 
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The position of the bird on the marble pillar suggests that of 
the raven in Poe’s “The Raven.” The word “Aden” has in Poe’s 
poem the variant spelling “Aidenn.” Falconer’s “spirit-bird” is made 
“emblematical” at the end of the poem: 


And that sweet warbler was a sainted sprite, 
Sent from its rest, to lead so good a man 
To Christian light... . 


Poe states in the conclusion of “The Philosophy of Composition” 
that the bird emerges in the last line of the poem as “emblematical 
of Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance.” In his review of 
Barnaby Rudge in Graham’s for February, 1842,? he mentioned pos- 
sibilities in modifying Dickens’s presentation of the raven. Although 
Poe’s writings were influenced by many things, he may have seen 
details and ideas in Falconer’s poem which he used in his. 

The reference to Rip Van Winkle in the prose note indicates that 
“The Dervish” is the work of a contemporary of Poe’s. “Sinnabab: 
an Eastern Tale,” written by William Falconer in Paris in 1840, ap- 
peared in the Southern Literary Messenger for December, 1840.2 A 
year after the “Eastern legend” appeared in Graham’s, “The Dying 
Minstrel to His Muse,” was printed in the magazine.‘ It, too, was 
written in Paris. Falconer made monthly contributions thereafter 
through November of that year, and one in June, 1843.° Bloom and 
Brier, a Southern romance by an author of the same name, is 
dedicated to “Henry W. Hilliard of Augusta, Georgia.” The place 
and time of dedication were “Snowdoun, Montgomery, Ala., March, 
1870.”° 

The novelist was the only son of Joshua Falconer, a prosperous 
merchant, who moved with his brothers from Baltimore ta South 
Carolina and then to Alabama. William was born about 1820. Ac- 
cording to family tradition, Bloom and Brier tells of his love for a 


2XX, 129. SVI, 803-804. “XxX, 8 (July, 1842). 
E XXI, 82, 124, 209, 280; and XXII, 334: 
“To a Swallow That Dropped on Deck During a Storm at Sea” (August). 
“The Approach of Autumn” (September). 
“An Autumn Reverie” (October). Poe’s “The Poetry of Rufus Dawes” precedes the poem. 
“The Shepherd and the Brook” (November). 
“The Bayaderes” (June). This is based on an incident that occurred in Paris. 

“It was published in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen, and Heffelfinger; and, in Mont- 
gomery by Joel White in 1870. There is a copy in the Paul Hamilton Hayne collection in 
the Duke University Library. Written across the top of the title-page is the following: “Col 
P H Hayne compl’ts of the author.” 
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cousin and of parental objection. Falconer was a leader in the 
Snowdoun community after the Civil War. He lost his property 
through the designs of “the Radicals,” as he expressed it in a letter 
(1883) to a former neighbor; and he moved to Texas after 1870. It 
seems possible that the William Falconer who wrote his reminis- 
cences in the “romance” of 18707 also wrote poetry for magazines in 
1840-1843. 


THE THEME OF HAWTHORNE'S “FANCY’S SHOW BOX” 


NEAL F. DOUBLEDAY . 
The University of Wisconsin 


ARIOUS critics have cited “Fancy’s Show Box,” and partic- 
"V ularly its conclusion, as evidence of the influence of Calvinism 
on Hawthorne’s thinking. It is not the purpose of this note to dis- 
cuss Hawthorne’s religion; but because so much has been made of 
the sketch in Hawthorne criticism, certain parallels between it and 
a passage in Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium may be of in- 
terest. The passage in question is Rule III, in Part II, Book IV, 
Chapter I, and is headed: “The act of the will alone, although no 
external action or event do follow, is imputed to good or evil by 
God and men.”* Hawthorne drew Ductor Dubitantium from the 
Salem Athenaeum in 1834, the year which Elizabeth Chandler con- 
siders to be the earliest possible date for the composition of “Fancy’s 
Show Box.”® Hawthorne mentions the book in “Egotism; or, the 
Bosom Serpent.” 
The reader will remember that Hawthorne begins his sketch 
with a statement of theme, which may quite well be a paraphrase of 
the heading quoted above: 


™The following aided particularly in the identification: Mrs, Marie Bankhead Owen of 
the Alabama State Department of Archives and History; Mrs. E. W. Stay, great-grand- 
daughter of the author’s Uncle William; Mrs. J. C. Mason of Snowdoun; and Mrs. Edna 
Slaughter, Deatsville, Ala. I am indebted to Dr. Jay B. Hubbell of Duke University for help 
in preparing this note. 


1 The Whole Works of the Right Reverend Jeremy Taylor (London, 1883), X, 602. All 
quotations are from this and the succeeding page. 

a See “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1828-1850," Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, LXVII (1932), 8o; Elizabeth Chandler, “A Study of the Sources of the Tales and 
Romances Written by Nathaniel Hawthorne before 1853,” Smith College Studies in Mod- 
ern Languages, VII, 58 (July, 1926). “Fancy’s Show Box” was first printed in The Token 
for 1837. 
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What is Guilt? A stain upon the soul. And it is a point of vast in- 
terest whether the soul may contract such stains, in all their depth and 
flagrancy, from deeds which may have been plotted and resolved upon, 
but which, physically, have never had existence. 


The theme is illustrated “by an imaginary example . . . one Mr. 

Smith.” Mr. Smith’s past is blameless as far as externals are con- 

cerned, but “Fancy, Memory, and Conscience” recall to him his 

impulses toward sinful action. Three specific instances are given: a 

momentary consideration of a seduction, a quarrel which had no 

fatal result only through good fortune, and an unjust lawsuit never 

taken to court because, “Fortunately, before he was quite decided, 

his claims had turned out nearly as devoid of law as justice.” Ac- 

cording to Taylor, there are six steps in sinful volition, in all of 

which the sin is actual except the first. The six steps may be briefly 

summarized as follows: 

x. Inclination, which is not sinful unless habitual. 

2. “. . . when the will stops and arrests itself upon the tempting object,” 
consenting only so far as to consider and dispute it. 

3. The will “is pleased with the thought of it.” 

4. There is desire to do the action, and the action is only prevented by 
“something that lies cross in the way.” 

5. Final consent to the sin. 

6. The action “contrived within.” 


The first picture recalled to Mr. Smith will be found to correspond 
to the second step according to Taylor, the third picture to the 
fourth step, and the second picture to represent a sin complete in 
volition, and the actual action attempted. 

Taylor contends “that all the morality of any action depends 
wholly on the will, and is seated in the inner man,” and that sinful 
action is worse than sinful volition only so far as an action presup- 
poses “many precedent acts of lust.” In the next to the last par- 
agraph of the sketch Hawthorne adduces what arguments he can 
against this position, and says, “Let us hope, therefore, that all the 
dreadful consequences of sin will not be incurred, unless the act 
have set its seal upon the thought.” Yet his conclusion has an 
obvious relationship to the sentences with which Taylor concludes 
Rule II. Taylor says: 

But the sin begins within, and the guilt is contracted by what is done at 
home, by that which is in our own power, by that which nothing from 
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without can hinder. For as for the external act, God for ends of His own 
providence does often hinder it; and yet he that fain would, but cannot 
bring his evil purposes to pass, is not at all excused, or the less a criminal 


before God. 


Hawthorne says: 


Man must not disclaim his brotherhood, even with the guiltiest, since, 
though his hand be clean, his heart has surely been polluted by the flitting 
phantoms of iniquity. He must feel that, when he shall knock at the 
gate of heaven, no semblance of an unspotted life can entitle him to 
entrance there. Penitence must kneel, and Mercy come from the footstool 
of the throne, or that golden gate will never open! 


MARK TWAIN'S TRIP TO HUMBOLDT IN 1861 


FRED W. LORCH 
Iowa State College 


N EDITING Mark Twain's Letters Albert Bigelow Paine failed to in- 

clude in the section containing the Nevada correspondence a long letter 
written by Samuel Clemens describing his trip from Carson City to the 
Humboldt silver mines, despite the fact that he had quoted from it in his 
book Mark Twain: A Biography The letter, dated January 30, 1862, is 
addressed to his mother, probably then in St. Louis, Missouri. It is likely 
that she forwarded it to Molly Clemens, Orion Clemens’s wife, who was 
still in Keokuk, Iowa, waiting for Orion to'send for her.* Since Sam 
Clemens had lived in Keokuk for nearly a year and a half during 1855-56 
and was well known there, the Keokuk Gate City reprinted the letter 
under the caption “Model Letter from Nevada.”8 

Mark Twain memorialized the Humboldt venture in Roughing It, 
Chapters xxvir to xxxiv. The letter describes only the trip to the 
mines. There is no account of his experiences as a prospector. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one gathers from it that Clemens returned to Carson very 
soon after his arrival at the mines in order to take care of his mining in- 
terests in the Esmeralda region. Nor does the letter allude to the ob- 
viously exaggerated experiences of the trip back to Carson which Mark 
Twain included in Roughing It. While it is true that the account in the 
letter may be no more factual than the fictionized treatment in Roughing 
It, it certainly has a greater air of probability. 

1], 183-184, 186. 2 See Palimpsest, X, 357 (Oct, 1929). 

* Under the caption appears the following: “It is hardly necessary to say how this letter 


fell into our hands. Let it suffice that we know it was intended for publication. Ed. Gate 
City.” 
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According to Mr. Paine, Clemens regarded the Humboldt ven- 
ture as a failure, but of this there is in the letter no hint except the ab- 
sence of any positive statement of success. At the time the letter was 
written, however, the failure of the enterprise may not have been apparent 
to Clemens, for though he had not brought home any bullion, he was 
convinced that he had learned the real secret of success in silver-mining, 
which was “not to mine silver ourselves by the sweat of our brows and 
the labor of our hands, but to sell the ledges to the dull slaves of toil and 
let them do the mining.”* 

From a literary point of view the letter is interesting for a number of 
reasons. Here again, as in the letters of October 26, 1861, and March 20, 
1862,° he employs what may have been a conscious literary device in pre- 
tending to answer his mother’s question concerning his activities in the 
new territory. In each of these he repeats her latest questions and then 
proceeds to answer. His letters, however, are not really answers, but hu- 
morously exaggerated descriptions written not for the purpose of impart- 
ing information but for the sheer pleasure of literary expression. No 
other explanation accounts so well for the long and delightful description 
of the horse, Bunker, and of the dog, Curney. One also detects in the 
letter of January 30 two characteristics common to many of Clemens’s 
early letters to his mother: first, a humorously patronizing air, mainly 
observable in the opening and closing paragraphs; and second, a disposi- 
tion to find amusement in her piety by placing Watts’s Hymns adjacent 
to “fourteen decks of cards,” for which he knew she had a strong 
aversion, and the lager beer next to the Carmina Sacra. 

One other matter of interest about the letter is the initial poetry. 
Clemens used the same device in the March 20 letter to his mother, there 
borrowing a well-known line from Pope and then adding three of his 
own composition. In the January 30 letter he also has four lines, begin- 
ning with the first line of William Collins’s famous Ode. It is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that in both letters he borrows from eighteenth-century poets. 
It is with regard to the sense of the poem, however, in so far as it may 
be said to have sense, that one may legitimately raise a question. In view 
of the fact that Sam Clemens had very recently resigned his lieutenancy 
in the rebel militia of Missouri, after a brief and inglorious “campaign,” 
and that even before he had left Missouri for the West a number. of 
bloody battles of the Civil War had been fought, does not his poem betray 

* Roughing It. 

8 The letter of Oct. 26, 1861, printed in part in A. B. Paine's Mark Twain's Letters, I, 
53-55, appeared in the Keokuk Gate City, Nov. 20, 1861. The letter of March 20, 1862, is 
not included in Mark Twain's Letters. It appeared in the Keokuk Gate City, June 25, 1862. 


For a critical discussion of the March 20 letter, see Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
XXVIII, 268-270 (April, 1930). 
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a levity about a deeply serious national crisis that is not altogether com- 
mendable even in a humorist? 


Carson City, January 30, 1862 
My Dear Mother: 


“How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
Far, far from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
With cheerful ease and succulent repast 
Now ask the sun to lend his streaming ray.” 


Bully, isn’t it? I mean the poetry, madam, of course. Doesn’t it 
make you feel just a little “stuck up” to think that your son is a— 
Bard? And I have attained to this proud eminence without an 
effort, almost. You see, madam, my method is very simple and 
easy—thus: When I wish to write a great poem, I just take a few 
lines from Tom, Dick, and Harry, Shakespeare, and other poets, and 
by patching them together so as to make them rhyme occasionally I- 
have accomplished my object. Never mind the sense—sense, madam, 
* has but little to do with poetry. By this wonderful method, anybody 
can be a poet—or a bard—which sounds better, you know. 

But I have other things to talk about, now—so, if you please, we 
will drop the subject of poetry. You wish to know where I am, and 
where I have been? And, verily, you shall be satisfied. Behold, I am 
in the middle of the .universe—at the centre of gravitation—even 
Carson City. And I have been to the land that foweth with gold and 
silver—Humboldt. (Now, do not make any ridiculous attempt, ma, 
to pronounce the “d,” because you can’t do it, you know.) I went to 
the Humboldt with Billy C., and Gus., and old Mr. Fillon. With 
a two-horse wagon, loaded with eighteen hundred pounds of pro- 
visions and blankets—necessaries of life—to which the following 
luxuries were added: Viz: ten pounds of Killikinick, two dogs, 
Watt’s [sic] Hymns, fourteen decks of cards, “Dombey and Son,” a 
cribbage board, one small keg of lager beer and the “Carminia 
sacrae” [sic]. 

At first, Billy drove, and we pushed behind the wagon. Not be- 
cause we were fond of it, ma—Oh, no—but on Bunker’s account. 


° The old blacksmith, Ballou, in Roughing It, pp. 128, 129. A. B. Paine in Mark Twain: 
A Biography, 1, 183, gives his name as Tillou. 

T The reference to Dombey and Son tends to confirm the report of Mark Twain’s old 
Keokuk acquaintances who told Mr. Paine in 1910 that during his early years Mark Twain 
was often seen with a volume of Dickens. See Keokuk Gate City, Aug. 2, 1910. 
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Bunker was the “near” horse, on the larboard side. Named after the 
Attorney General of this Territory. My horse—you are acquainted 
with him, by reputation, already’—and I am sorry you do not know 
him personally, ma, for I feel toward him, sometimes, as if he were 
a blood relation of our family—he is so infernally lazy, you know— 
my horse, I was going to say—was the “off” horse, on the starboard 
side. But it was on Bunker’s account, principally, that we pushed 
behind the wagon. For whenever we came to a hard piece of road, 
that poor, lean, infatuated cuss could fall into a deep reverie about 
something or other, and stop perfectly still, and it would generally 
take a vast amount of black-snaking and shoving and profanity to 
get him started again; and as soon as he was fairly under way, he 
would take up the thread of his reflections where he left off, and go 
on thinking, and pondering, and getting himself more and more 
mixed up and tangled in his subject, until he would get regularly 
stuck again, and stop to review the question. 

And always in the meanest piece of road he could find. In fact, 
ma, that horse had something on his mind, all the way from here to 
the Humboldt; and he had not got rid of it when I left there—for 
when I departed, I saw him standing, solitary and alone, away up 
on the peak of a mountain, where no horse ever ventured before, 
with his pensive figure darkly defined against the sky—still thinking 
about it. , 

Our dog, Tom, which we borrowed at Chinatown without ask- 
ing the owner’s permission, was a beautiful hound pup, eight 
months old. He was a love of a dog, and much addicted to fleas. 
He always slept with Billy and me.® Whenever we selected our 
camp, and began to cook supper, Tom, aided and abetted by us three 
boys, immediately commenced laying his plans to steal a portion of © 
the latter; and with our assistance, he generally succeeded in insert- 
ing his long, handsome nose into every dish before anybody else. 
This was wrong, ma, and we know it—so, to atone for it, we made 
Mr. Fillon’s dog stand around whenever he attempted any such 
liberties. And when our jolly supper was swallowed, and the night 
was on the wane, and we had finished smoking our pipes, and sing- 
ing songs, and spinning yarns, and telling lies, and quoting scrip- 

® Probably the horse mentioned in the letter to Pamela, Oct. 25, 1861. See A. B. Paine, 


Mark Twain’s Letters, I, 61-62. 
°In Roughing It Mark Twain has the dog sleep between Oliphant and Ballou, 
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ture, and all that sort of thing, and had begun to look for a soft place 
on the ground to spread our blankets on, Tom, with immense sagac- 
ity, always assisted in the search, and then with becoming modesty, 
rewarded himself by taking first choice between the blankets. No 
wonder we loved the dog. 

But, Mr. Fillon’s dog, “Curney,”° we utterly despised. He was 
not a long, slender graceful dog like Tom, but a little mean, white, 
curly, grinning whelp, no bigger than a cat-——with a wretched en- 
vious, snappish, selfish disposition, and a tail like an all-wool capital 
O, curled immodestly over his back, and apparently wer enched 
[ste] and twisted to its place so tightly that it seemed to lift his hind 
legs off the ground sometimes. And we made Tom pester him; and 
bite his tail; and his ears; and stumble over him; and we heaped 
trouble and humiliation upon the brute to that degree that his life 
became a burden to him. And Billy, hating the dog, and thirsting 
for-his blood, prophesied that Curney would come to grief. And 
Gus and I said Amen. And it came to pass according to the words 
of the prophet. Thus. 

On the fifth day out, we left the village of Ragtown, and entered 
upon the Forty-five mile Desert, where the sand is of unknown 
depth, and locomotion of every kind is very difficult; where the road 
is strewn thickly with skeletons and carcasses of dead beasts of 
burden, and charred remains of wagons; and chains, and bolts and 
screws, and gun-barrels, and such things of a like heavy nature as 
weary, thirsty emigrants, grown desperate, have thrown away, in the 
grand hope of being able, when less encumbered, to reach water. 
We left Ragtown, ma, at nine o’clock in the morning, and the mo- 
ment we began to plow through that horrible sand, Bunker, true 
to his instincts, fell into a reverie so dense, so profound, that it re- 
quired all the black-snaking and shoving and profanity at our dis- 
posal to keep him on the move five minutes at a time. But we did 
shove, and whip and blaspheme all day and all night, without stop- 
ping to rest or eat, scarcely, (and alas! we had nothing to drink, 
then.) And long before daylight we struck the big Alkali Flat— 
and Curney came to grief; for the poor devil got Alkalied—in the 
seat of honor. You see he got tired, traveling all day and all night, 
nearly—immensely tired—and sat himself down by the wayside to 
rest. And lo! the iron entered his soul (Poetical figure, ma.)—And 


12 Not mentioned in Roughing It. 
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when he rose from that fiery seat, he began to turn summersets, and 
roll over and over and kick up his heels in the most frantic manner, 
and shriek, and yelp and bark, and make desperate grabs at his tail, 
which he could not reach on account of his excitement and a tend- 
ency to roll over; and he would drag himself over the ground in a 
sitting posture, (which afforded him small relief, you know,) and 
then jump up and yelp, and scour away like the wind; and make a 
circuit of three hundred yards, for all the world as if he were on the 
Pony Express. And we three weary and worn and thirsty wretches 
forgot our troubles, and fell upon the ground and laughed until all 
life and sense passed out of us, and the colic came to our relief and 
brought us to again, while old Mr. Fillon wiped his spectacles, and 
put them on, and looked over them, and under them, in a be- 
wildered way, and “wondered,” every now and then, “what in the 
h-ll was the matter with Curney.” 

We thought,—yea, we fondly hoped, ma,—that Curney’s time 
had come. But it was otherwise ordained. Mr. Fillon was much 
exercised on account of his dog’s misery, and, sharing his misery, we 
recommended a bullet as a speedy remedy, but the old gentleman 
put his trust in tallow, and Curney became himself again, except 
that he walked behind the wagon for many hours with humble 
mein [sic] and tail transformed from a brave all-wool capital O to a 
limp and all-wool capital J, and gave no sign when Tom bit his ears 
or stumbled over him. 

We took up our abode at Unionville, in Buena Vista Mining Dis- 
trict, Humboldt county, after pushing that wagon nearly 200 miles, 
and taking eleven days to do it in." And we found that the “Na- 
tional” lead there was selling at $50 per foot, and assayed $2,496 per 
ton at the Mint in San Francisco. And the “Alba Nueva,” “Peru,” 
“Delirio,” “Congress,” “Independence,” and others, were immensely 
rich leads. And moreover, having winning ways with us, we could 
get “feet” enough to make us all rich one of these days. And again 
that mills would be in operation there by the first of June. And in 
the Star District, O. B. O'Bannon, of Keokuk, was flourishing, and 
had plenty of “feet,” and in the Santa Clara District, Harroun and 
Jo. Byers of Memphis, Mo., likewise and ditto. And Billy put up his 
shingle as Notary Public, and Gus put up his as Probate Judge, and 
I mounted my horse (in company with the Captain and the Colo- 

™ Fifteen days in Roughing It. 
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nel) and journeyed back to Carson, leaving them making prepara- 
tions for a prospecting tour; and before I can go to Esmeralda and 
get back to Humboldt, they will have laid, with the certainty of 
fate, the foundation of their fortunes. It’s a great country, ma. 

Now, ma, I could tell you how, on our way back here, the Colo- 
nel and the Captain and I got fearfully and desperately lousy; and 
how I got used to it and didn’t mind it, and slept with the Attorney 
General, who wasn’t used to it, and did mind it; but I fear my letter 
is already too long. Therefore—sic transit gloria mundi, e pluribus 
unum forever! Amen. (Latin, madam— which you don’t under- 
stand, you know). 

SLC 


A NOTE ON AN INDEX TO THE AMERICAN ANNUALS 
AND GIFT BOOKS 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HE INDEX to the American annuals and gift books which 

I began several years ago seems now because of distance from 
materials not to be soon completed. Therefore, I think the work 
that has already been done should be made available to scholars in 
the field, especially since all the important annuals and most of the 
minor ones of any consequence have been catalogued. 

One hundred and eighteen different annuals comprise the index 
as it now stands, and more than three hundred and thirty volumes 
make up the total. It is primarily an author-index, but anonymous 
as well as signed or initialed articles have been recorded. In every 
instance the nature of the contribution has been noted. 

It is hoped that substantial additions can be made this year to fill 
out incomplete runs of series not here mentioned. Meanwhile, the 
index for the following annuals is complete: 

The Amaranth, The American Book of Beauty, The American 
Juvenile Keepsake for 1835, The American Keepsake for 1851, The 
Amethyst, The Atlantic Souvenir, Autographs for Freedom, Au- 
tumn Leaves 1837, Autumn Leaves 1853, The Baltimore Book, The 
Biographical Annual, The Boston Book, The Brilliant, The Casket, 
The Chaplet of Roses, The Charleston Book, The Christian Keep- 
sake and Missionary Annual, The Christian Offering, The Christian 
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Souvenir, The Christian’s Annual, The Christian’s Gift, The Christ- 
mas Tribute and New-Year's Gift, The Dewdrop, The Diadem, The 
Evergreen, The Evergreen for 1847, The Forget-Me-Not, The For- 
get-Me-Not for 1852, The Fountain, Freedom’s Gift, Friendship’s 
Gift, Friendships Offering, Friendship’s Offering and Winter's 
Wreath, The Gem, The Gem of the Season, The Gem of the 
Western World for 1851, Gems for You, Gems from the Sacred 
Mine, The Gift, The Gift for All Seasons, The Gift of Friendship, 
Gifts of Genius, The Harbinger, The Hare-bell, The Home Book of 
the Picturesque, Homes of American Authors, Homes of American 
Statesmen, The Hyacinth, The Iris, The Irving Offering, The Jack- 
son Wreath, The Josephine Gallery, The Judson Offering, The 
Juvenile Gem for 1846, The Juvenile Souvenir, The Keepsake, a gift 
for the holidays, The Knickerbocker Gallery, The Lady’s Annual, 
The Laurel Wreath, or Affection’s Keepsake, The Laurel Wreath, 
Leaflets of Memory, The Legendary, The Liberty Bell, The Liberty 
Chimes, The Lily of the Valley, The Literary Souvenir, The Little 
Republic, Looking toward Sunset, The Magnolia, The Mayflower, 
The Memorial, The Memorial 1851, The Mirror of Life, The Mis- 
stonary Memorial, The Moss-rose, The Native Poets of Maine, The 
New Hampshire Book, The New York Book of Poetry, The North 
Star, The Oasis, The Odd Fellows’ Offering, The Offering, The 
Opal, The Oriental Annual, Our Country, Our Pastors’ Offering, 
The Pearl, The Philadelphia Book, The Picturesque Pocket Com- 
panion, The Portland Sketch Book, The Primrose, Ps and Qs, The 
Rainbow, The Religious Offering, The Religious Souvenir, The Re- 
member Me: A Religious and Literary Miscellany, The Remember 
Me: A Token of Love, The Rhode-Island Book, The Rose of Sharon, 
The Rough and Ready Annual, The Ruby, Scenes in the Life of 
the Saviour, The Snow-Flake 1846, The Snow-Flake, a Holiday Gift, 
The Sons of Temperance Offering, The Talisman, The Token, The 
Union Annual, The Unique, The Violet, The Western Souvenir, 
The Wide-awake Gift, The Winter-bloom, The Wintergreen, The 
Women of the Scriptures, Youth's Keepsake. 

I shall be happy to give what assistance I can to anyone engaged 
in compiling a bibliography of any particular writer or in tracking 
down a single item which may have appeared in an annual. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Literature, 
Durham, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


In your issue of November, 1932 (IV, 296), you publish an article 
entitled “New Verses by Washington Irving.” Apparently it was 
implied that these had not been published previously. The article 
gives two versions of the verses. 

It may interest you to know that the second version was pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Jan.-May, 1825 (p. 66), 
in a critical article on American Writers,’ probably the first publica- 
tion. I am informed that they were also published (one or both 
versions) in Stratford upon Avon, Edward Fox, 1900, in a limited 
edition edited by Savage and Brassington. This last item is con- 
tained in a doctoral thesis by Dr. Francis Prescott Smith. 

Yours truly, 
Wurm R. LANGEELD. 


TO,THE EDITORS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


EZRA K. MAXFIELD 
Washington and Jefferson College 


N THE May, 1938, issue of American Literature Professor M. Ray 
Adams takes issue with me for publishing another version of Joel 
Barlow’s letter from Algiers. He appears to assume without inves- 
tigation that, because there is a variance between this letter and what 
he is pleased to call the “original” in the Harvard College Library, 
this must of necessity be a spurious copy. While I hold no brief on 
either side of this question, I hope you will permit me to make the 
following statements: 
1. This letter is now in the possession of the direct heirs of 
Thomas Barlow, he being the adopted son of Joel Barlow and the 
custodian of the original manuscripts by Mrs. Barlow’s will. Since 


*Editor’s note: see John Neal's American Writers: A Series of Papers Contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine (1824-1825), edited with notes and bibliography by Fred Lewis 
Pattee (Durham, N. C., 1937), p. 138. 


+“On the ‘Newly Discovered Letter’ of Joel Barlow,” X, 224-227. 
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this letter was kept in the personal possession of Thomas until his 
death and has never been out of the hands of his heirs since, it seems 
not unreasonable to assume that this might be the original copy of 
the letter. 

2. At any rate, it is written in Joel Barlow’s handwriting and is 
signed by his full name, Joel Barlow. If it is a mere copy, then he 
must have made it himself. 

3. On the outside it bears the legend, “The copy to Mrs. Bar- 
low.” Since the letter was originally-intended for the eye of Mrs. 
Barlow, would it not be reasonable to assume that this is the first 
copy? 

4. It shows haste in writing, for it is full of scratches (erasures) 
and emendations, quite like most other of Barlow’s first drafts. 

5. With reference to Professor Adams’s argument that it is not 
so well phrased as the Harvard copy, would not an original be likely 
to be less polished than a later, more deliberate copy? If this is less 
elegant in style, does it not indicate its priority? 

6. Considering the matter of the names left in blank in the 
Harvard copy, is it not reasonable to believe that a man would be 
more likely to write in the full names when writing for the benefit 
of his wife alone, than when making a copy for strangers? 

It is my belief that some day, when this letter is available for 
more general perusal, it will be shown by some competent scholar 
that this letter, which Professor Adams has dismissed so casually, is 
actually the original copy and that the one which Todd used in his 
biography was itself a copy. 


i 


Il. 


Ill. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS on INDIVIDUAL AurHors: 

The Religious Development of Orestes A. Brownson. Jeremiah K. 

~ Durick (New York University). 

Gustave Flaubert’s Literary Reputation in the United States, Lena 
Lois Mandell (Bryn Mawr). 

The Social Ideals of James Russell Lowell. Frank M. Hursley (Min- 
nesota). 

A Critical Biography of Herman Melville. William Hugh McEniry 
(Vanderbilt). 

The Whaling Background of Moby Dick. Sumner W. Scott (Chi- 
cago). 

Social Criticism in the Novels of David Graham Phillips. John C. 
McClosky (Stanford). 

Herbert Quick: Social Historian of the Middle West. Geneva Waters 
(Iowa). 

Mark Twain’s Artistry Revealed by His Handling of Sources. Leon 
T. Dickinson (Chicago). 

Mark Twain’s Debt to Other. American Humorists. Jane Suddath 
(Missouri). 

Mark Twain’s Religious Attitude. W. E. Davidson (Missouri). 

Seventeenth Century Influences on the Writings of Thoreau. Anne 
Whaling (Yale). 


DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

The “Bad Man” in American Fiction. Randall V. Mills (California). 

The Business Man in American Fiction, 1865-1900. Edward Cassady 
(California). 

The Influence of Addison and Steele on American Periodicals before 
1800. G. F. G. Grob (Harvard). 

Literary Taste in California, 1840-1860. Hugh C. Baker (Stanford). 

The Literary Treatment of the Mormons. Carrie Hyde-Hock (Col- 
orado). 

The Significance of the Authorized Lives of American Men of Let- 
ters in the History and Development of Biography. Isabelle Webb 
Entrikin (Pennsylvania). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


The American Historical Novel from 1896 to 1906. John Yarnall 
(Pittsburgh, 1938). 
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Champions of the Workers in American Literature of the Forties. 
John Lovell, Jr, (California, 1938). 

Dante and Major American Writers. Joseph Chesley Mathews (Cal- 
ifornia, 1938). 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 1844-1911—A Critical Biography. Mary 
Angela Bennett (Pennsylvania, 1938). 

Emerson’s Ideas Concerning the Scholar and Education, Fazen Car- 
penter (Wisconsin, 1938). 

Frank Norris: A Study. Ernest Marchand (Wisconsin, 1938). 

Frank R. Stockton: A Critical Biography. Martin Ignatius Joseph 
Griffin (Pennsylvania, 1938). ; 

The German Heritage of the American Annuals and Gift-Books. 
Philip Allison Shelley (Harvard, 1938). 


Hawthorne and the Supernatural. Evelyn Cleone Johnson (Stanford, * 


1938). 

Hawthorne in Relation to Contemporary New England Thought. 
Neal Doubleday (Wisconsin, 1938). 

Henry Thoreau as Social Critic. William Kirchner, Jr. (Minnesota, 
1938). 

A History of the Theater in Richmond, Virginia, 1810-1838. Martin 
Staples Shockley (North Carolina, 1938). 

The Idea of Progress in the Work of Franklin, Rush, Barlow, and 
Freneau. Macklin Thomas (Wisconsin, 1938). 

The Literary Reputation of Mark Twain in America, 1869-1885. 
Arthur Lawrence Vogelback (Chicago, 1938). 

Literature on the Louisiana Plantation Home Prior to 1891. Walton 
Richard Patrick (Louisiana, 1937). 


‘Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Novelist. Regis Louise Boyle (Catholic 


University, 1938). 

Religious Thought in Boston in the 1740’s as Reflected in the Period- 
icals. John Knight Rogers (Harvard, 1938). 

Washington Irving and France. Francis Prescott Smith (Harvard, 
1938). 

Whitman’s Debt to the Bible with Special Reference to the Origins 
of His Rhythm. Meredith Neill Posey (Texas, 1938). 

Structural Unity in Leaves of Grass. Mattie Swayne (Texas, 1938). 

Whittier’s Early Years, 1807-1836. John A. Pollard (Yale, 1937). 


University of North Carolina, Grecory Pame, Bibliographer. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Towarps THE TwentieTH Century: Essays in the Spiritual History of the 
Nineteenth. By H. V. Routh. New York: The Macmillan Co. Cam- 
bridge, England: At the University Press. 1937. x, 392 pp. $3.50. 


The importance of Mr. Routh’s penetrating study of Victorianism to 
the scholar in American literature arises from the interconnections of 
British and American literature as “spiritual history.” “In this book,” he 
writes, 


it is suggested that the deciding factor in our reactions will be found not so much in our 
environment, as in the tone and temper with which the individual faces it, in the content 
of his mind, his motives and impulses, his sense of values, (p. 3) 


We are still living, he argues, in currents of values and impulses originat- 
ing in the Victorian world. By “spiritual history” he implies that “the 
speaker [writer] has cultivated a system of principles, an edifice of ideas, 
an ideology, which gives shape and direction to his plexus and nexus of 
thought” and that the ideal he dreams of has somehow been adjusted, or 
should have been adjusted, to the actual conditions of existence (p. 4). 
Mr. Routh’s main concern is with Victorian (and Edwardian) authors. 
He passes Emerson, Newman, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Froude, Rus- 
kin, Arnold, J. S. Mill, Spencer, George Eliot, Darwin and Huxley, Gissing, 
Meredith, Romanes, Henry James, Conrad, George Moore, Samuel But- 
ler, and J. S. Haldane in review, but he also analyzes certain aspects of 
Goethe, the German Romantic philosophers, De Senancour, Haeckel, 
Nietzsche, and Bergson. Heine he frequently cites for critical judgments 
on others. Jules Romains and Thomas Mann conclude the examination. 
The turning point of Victorian thought was, he thinks, Mill’s On Liberty 
(1859) rather than Darwin, who might have developed a philosophy of 
happiness (p. 293), because Mill’s essay “implies a half-unconscious pro- 
test against an inheritance which had become unmanageable” (p. 14). 
Mr. Routh believes the Victorian era failed to give us a workable 
fusion of culture and civilization. The objections which he raises to the 
work of the principal authors reveal negatively, and the conclusion ex- 
hibits positively, what Mr. Routh desires. Thus Newman “vilified human 
nature” because, though “the conviction of human worthlessness, the 
belief in Original Sin, even the acquiescence in Providence,” are “appro- 
priate as sentiments,” they are “fatal as a life rule” (p. 74). Tennyson 
could not “think ahead” (p. 89), “did not face the spiritual problem of 
the nineteenth century” (p. 86). Browning did not show men how to live 
more intensely, but only how former men had lived intensely (p. 112), 
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Carlyle was unable to reconcile insight with experience (p. 135), and 
Ruskin was unable to reconcile culture with civilization (p. 155). Instead 
of mastering the world’s multitudinousness, Arnold was “mastered by 
life” (p. 177). Mill did not work out the possibilities of a civilization with 
which he was in sympathy; he only tried to persuade others that it was 
possible to do so (p. 243). Spencer alienated the “humanists and men of 
letters” (p. 258); George Eliot mistook “the problem of society for the 
problem of life” (p. 275); and neither Hardy nor Meredith satisfies the 
critic. Mr. Routh’s verdict on Meredith seems unduly severe: “He could 
not apply his standards of judgment in all their fullness because the appli- 
cation was too painful; he was compelled so often to judge himself” (p. 
315). Only Thomas Mann and, oddly enough, James Anthony Froude 
seem to meet Mr. Routh’s ideal. 

This catalogue of negations does not mean that Mr. Routh is censor- 
ious; on the contrary, he praises heartily wherever he can. His discussions 
of Browning, Mill, and the Darwinians, not to speak of his resurrection 
of Froude, are notable. But he brings in a negative verdict. Victorian 
literature 
might be described asa magnificent failure, not for lack of genius or idealism, but because 


the spirit always rears its fabric on intellectual foundations; and these in the nineteenth cen- 
tury crumbled. . . . The consciousness of power had stopped short at the intellect. (p. 346) 


But may not the same thing be said of the Renaissance? 

To dissent from Mr. Routh, equipped as he is with a philosophy, a 
wide knowledge of literature and excellent critical insight, implies brash- 
ness on the part of the critic, but I am compelled to question his method 
and point to some of his omissions, I must also dissent from a number 
of his judgments. 

Mr. Routh begins with a sketch of German Romantic philosophy, but 
he does not show how this permeated English thought; he merely as- 
sumes that it did. “When great ideas are abroad they have the quality 
of permeating the minds of humanists who have not studied them at first 
hand,” he writes, (p. 21); yet he admits (p. 26) that “it is impossible to 
decide what humanists had read Winckelmann,” and that Schopenhauer, 
whose Wille und Vorstellung was published in 1819, had no vogue in 
England until the last two decades of the century. Surely, however, it is 
the task of the historian of ideas to reach such precision as he can, not 
beg the question; and when Mr. Routh is thus vague about the relations 
of German and English thought, he permits himself to make any assump- 
tions convenient to his argument. Much doubt has been cast, for example, 
upon the direct influence of Schopenhauer even in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. Or again, when Mr. Routh writes that “the wisdom, 
which Goethe had learnt from the past, was to be immensely significant 
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for the future. It was to appear (with many readaptations) in the 
aesthetic theories of Ruskin, Pater, and even of Oscar Wilde” (p. 33), he 
allows no place for the highly influential contemporary interest in the 
French Parnassians and their successors; yet it is precisely i in the special 
nature of this “readaptation” that the problem arises, if the gap from 
Goethe to Wilde is to be bridged. Mr. Routh has not shown the way the 
“readaptation” was made. 

Mr. Routh’s interest in proving his cherie has led him into many 
obiter dicta and some more crucial judgments which will seem to many 
students of the nineteenth century surprising. American scholars will 
scarcely agree that Emerson’s “influence falls far short of his reputation; 
it never reached much further than the assemblies of simple, middle-class 
folk who admired him without understanding what he said” (p. 43). 
In connection with this statement it is important to note that Whitman 
is not mentioned in the book. When Mr. Routh writes that “there was 
more inspiration to be won [by Tennyson] from Hallam than from 
Ulysses, Lucretius, or Sir Galahad” (p. 84), he sets up what seems to me 
a false antithesis between a real figure and three literary images; and 
when he blames Tennyson for making a piece of literary medievalism 
out of the Arthurian story (p. 92)—the blame arising from the fact that 
“his hero came to him from the very midnight of the Dark Ages; a 
chieftain who led the Iberians or Welsh against the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vaders”—Mr. Routh falls into the error of expecting Tennyson, with 
Malory and the Mabinogion before him, to ignore those sources, cease to 
be a poet, and become an antiquarian. 

Some of the judgments on Browning are curious and interesting. 
Thus I simply do not understand what Mr. Routh means when he 
writes: 

Paracelsus was to demonstrate that self-perfection depended on the perfection of everybody 


else. It was difficult to give this idea artistic expression because the real subject of any such 
poem must be the enlightenment which steals over the reader (p. 99). 


The subject-matter of a poem is surely not the same thing as its possible 
effect on the reader! “You open his very next poem,” he declares (that is, 
Pippa Passes), “and you find that there is no preaching. .. . The poem 
is a great artistic achievement because it seems to be so artless” (p, ror). 
But the slightest analysis of the structure of Pippa shows that it is put 
together like a Victorian melodrama full of sudden surprises, people turn- 
ing up at the right moment, long-lost heiresses, detective revelations, 
and what not! Forgetting Pippa, Mr. Sludge, Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 
ogy, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, the later verse novels, and many 
other poems in which Browning directly mirrored the contemporary 
world, Mr. Routh writes that Browning “did not show [his readers] 
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how to live more intensely. . . . His favourite personages are Athenians, 
rabbis, early Christians, lovers and artists of the Renaissance, historical 
warriors and statesmen” (p. 112), as though one could not learn to live 
more intensely by reading Hamlet because the princely Dane was not a 
contemporary of Albert.1 When he writes that Carlyle “had committed 
himself to the wisdom of eighteenth-century France and Germany and 
had now to prove that it held good for nineteenth-century England” (p. 
120), in view of Carlyle’s pronounced distaste for the eighteenth century, 
some qualification should have been introduced to make this statement 
intelligible. To dismiss Turner as a “romantic splasher of colours” (p. 
158) in a discussion of Ruskin is not wise; and to say that “Lyell laid so 
little emphasis on his conclusions that the most rigid fundamentalist 
might read his pages without noticing any break in the continuity of 
culture” (p. 214), in view of the wide-ranging debate between “Chris- 
tian” geologists and the developmental school, is not sound. Of Cham- 
bers’s Vestiges of Creation he says that “while the [scientific] experts 
condemned the book the general public, who ought to have been out- 
raged, nevertheless read it as they read Lyell, for its vision” (p. 215); but 
this does not square with the severe condemnation revealed in the theolog- 
ical reviews of this once famous work. And to remark that Zola “fell a 
victim to cynicism” (p. 300), in view of his last six novels, not to speak 
of the Dreyfus case, is simply not true. 

Deeper than these debatable matters is the question of Mr. Routh’s 
method. He has not confined himself to English literature. He has in- 
troduced Goethe, the German transcendental philosophers, Strauss, 
Haeckel, and Nietzsche. This certainly enriches the book and assists the 
argument, but the references to continental forces playing upon English, 
(and American) culture are capricious. Why omit George Sand and 
Hugo? Why, in fact, omit all reference to France except in the instance 
of naturalism? Why omit Ibsen? Why no reference to the cult of Italian 
liberalism, with its inspiriting effects upon the Brownings, Swinburne, 
the Rossettis, and others? The whole picture of nineteenth-century 
“spirituality” is definitely colored by these influences, The name of Comte 
appears once or twice, but the group around Congreve and Frederick 
Harrison is not discussed. Surely, however, the religion of humanity 
deserves more space in these pages, devoted as they are to an examination 
of the search for the spirit fusing with the actual. And though Mr. Routh 


1 Paradoxically enough, Mr. Routh could have strengthened his case against Browning 
by a critique of Parleyings with Certain People of Importance, a book in which Browning 
most fully expresses his disagreement with his age, as Professor De Vane has shown, in an 
elaborate study, but this work is never mentioned! On p. 134 Mr. Routh reiterates that 
Browning's “portraits are the products of the historical imagination, not of experience,” 
surely a strange confusion in so able a critic. 
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writes lucid paragraphs on the geological and theological problems of the 
century, he says nothing of the imaginative effects of astronomy, effects 
at once stimulating and depressive, upon the doctrine of the nobility of 
man. Ido not quarrel with Mr. Routh for including the German stream 
and a certain part of the French; but a spiritual history of the period can- 
not pick and choose among influences. 

Mr. Routh discusses only a few novelists, and these to his purpose. 
The novel of the first half of the century is ignored; the novel in the 
second half of the century appears only from time to time. No one, 
however, would venture a discussion of the “spiritual” of the Eliz- 
abethan period without including the drama, yet Mr. Routh for the 
most part dismisses the Victorian novel on the ground that it was pop- 
ular (pp. 295-296). To omit the most popular literary form of the period _ 
scarcely promises a well-balanced discussion, and Mr. Routh’s two ref- 
erences to Dickens indicate an inability to estimate his powerful influence. 
“The early and mid-Victorian novelists have not been brought into the 
discussion because they offered no special guidance on the arts and duties 
of life. They wrote to please” (p. 210). So did Shakespeare. The “Christ- 
mas philosophy” of Dickens has, it is true, little intellectual merit, but 
profound significance. It is part of the cult of the dignity of man. To 
omit it in a discussion of Victorian spirituality is to leave out a most 
important element in the period. The Victorian novelists are in fact 
moralists; they did as much as any one else to shape the spiritual history 
of the age. 

Mr. Routh’s chapters are penetrating, and if I dwell upon omissions 
and questionable statements, it is not because I do not admire his book. 
It is one of the most challenging estimates of a rich and important period 
anywhere to be found. But it is curiously one-sided. It selects only those 
authors who fit the thesis. Mr. Routh is looking towards a “new scientific 
humanism.” “This,” he says, “is the world of humanistic insight and 
scientific imagination which poets, moralists, and novel writers must 
capture” (p. 377). This is admirable, and one cannot quarrel with the 
aim. But the effort to show that the Victorians failed to capture the 
secret of scientific humanism has led Mr. Routh to misjudge a great and 
splendid time. The great achievement lay elsewhere, and his book 
scarcely touches upon it. 

Mr. Routh takes the usual attitude toward Macaulay, who “in the so- 
called philistinism of the nineteenth century” reaped his reward (p. 190). 
But there is another side to Macaulay, which is persistently ignored, but 
which, nevertheless, points to the most solid and durable of Victorian 
achievements. For Macaulay, man was a political animal. For most of 
his great contemporaries and many of his successors man was a political 
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animal, The great achievement of the Victorian age was to demonstrate 
the possibility that man as a political animal could achieve a workable 
state. Macaulay’s epigram about an acre in Middlesex being more val- 
uable than a principality in Utopia points the way to a central aspect of 
Victorian thought and literature: a succession of thinkers labored at the 
problem of fitting man to the modern commonwealth. No period is 
richer in fruitful discussions of the nature of the state, and to none can 
we turn for more practical counsel. Is this so small an achievement? Mr. 
Routh may be right in limited measure when he says that “the true sign 
of the times was spiritual isolation, not intellectual fellowship” (p. ix), 
but the long succession of Victorian historians, political theorists, and 
statesmen is too much taken for granted. “In this age,” writes Mr. Routh, 
“it is the humanist’s special concern to see that philosophic and religious 
meditation lead us to accept the responsibilities of our civilisation . . . as 
regards the problem of self-realisation” (p. 374). The problem of self- 
realization is insoluble in the modern world except in terms of the state— 
as, for that matter, it was when Plato wrote the Republic. Upon the 
political literature, as upon the historical literature, of the Victorian period 
Mr. Routh has scarcely touched, or, when he has touched upon it, he has 
judged it only from a single point of view. 

Towards the Twentieth Century is provocative. It is fresh in its point 
of view, consistent in its philosophy, determined in its conclusions. But 
‘it is far from being the whole truth even about the “spiritual history” of 
the nineteenth century. It needs as its complement a study devoted to the 
Victorian achievement in other spheres of activity no less important for 
spiritual history, notably an analysis of the Victorian theory of the com- 
monwealth. In this connection it is important that Mr, Routh mentions 
Marx only twice, Fabian socialism not at all, fails to see the significance 
of the Chartist movement, says nothing of writers like Dilke and Seeley, 
ignores Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s reply to Mill, mentions Leslie 
Stephen but once, and says nothing of Walter Bagehot. 

Harvard University. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


Joun Jar CuapMan anD His Levers. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. xii, 499 pp. $4.00. 


John Jay Chapman has been neglected by historians of American liter- 
ature. Now that the publication of Mr. Howe’s book has called attention 
to him, students and teachers may turn back to his books and essays, and 
see fit to add them to the canon of American writings worth talking 
about. Literary critics, ever sensitive to the vogue, may begin discovering 
that they are worth celebrating or decrying. But, whether they do or 
not, it seems certain that on the strength of his letters at least Chapman 
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deserves a place among our literary lights. Good American letter-writers 
are none too plenty, and he belongs with the best. He wrote assiduously 
to his friends, and the many samples of his correspondence selected by his 
biographer are usually sharply phrased, often witty, and almost always 
lively in their reflection of a vigorous personality, 

Mr. Howe has done his task with great skill. Out of Chapman’s let- 
ters and a thread of biographical narrative, he has made what impresses 
the reader as a lifelike portrait of a strikingly interesting man. Interest- 
ing, but by no means wholly likable—the one respect in which Mr. Howe 
fails, if it be failure, is in giving the clue as to why Chapman’s friends 
loved him as they did. About the frequent keenness of his wit and the 
devastating force of his invective there can be no doubt, and there are a 
few richly eloquent passages in which he pleads for beliefs and standards 
about which he felt deeply. But too often he seems to have argued simply 
for victory, to have rejoiced rather in the deftness with which he used his 
pen than in the cause for which he wrote, and to have chosen his side in 
a debate less because he cared much about it than because it gave him a 
chance to dazzle or startle his correspondents. Mr. Howe does not gloss 
this over. He says that Chapman visited Harvard and Boston with a 
mingling of “pleasure and irritation” in which “the irritation becomes a 
part of the pleasure.” This is psychologically understandable, but not 
endearing. Nor is Chapman’s “assumed cynicism” agreeable, though it 
accounts for some of his most biting sentences. He confesses that in 
some of his letters “there was a good deal of desire to give pain, to see 
the worst, . . . to state facts in such a way that “his opponents “could not 
answer . . . without, in effect, acknowledging that I was more virtuous 
than they.” The confession does him credit; the spirit confessed to is 
hard to respect. His friends, no doubt, made allowances that the readers 
of the letters cannot. His intimates knew how he had suffered, how his 
idealism and his crusading zeal ran foul of obstacles he could not sur- 
mount, how his bad health cut him off from being as active as he may 
have wished to be, and how his inability to appreciate some of the domi- 
nant strains in the political and social life of his day doomed him to a 
continuous sense of frustration and conflict. Realizing these things, his 
friends could forgive him for sayings that seem to us perverse, cruel, bril- 
liant without warmth, or concerned more with surface than substance. 
‘He must have somehow managed in his talk and behavior to compensate 
for what in his letters seems selfishness, exhibitionism, or a: liking for 
mere effect. Mr. Howe does all a biographer can to explain why Chap- 
man’s associates were devoted to him, but what he writes inevitably 
makes less impression than the letters themselves, even in their least 
attractive features, 
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This is not the place to attempt an appraisal of Chapman’s character 
or ideas, and even if it were, Edmund Wilson’s essay in The Triple 
Thinkers says excellently what needs to be said. What matters for the 
moment is that Mr. Howe's book is eminently worth reading for anyone 
who cares about Chapman and his times, or about good epistolary style. 
Teachers of American literature will (to appeal to their baser instincts) 
want to read every page, because the volume is crowded with quotable 
remarks on American writers, perfectly adapted for use in lectures or as 
provocative topics for “essays” on examination papers. It is not necessary 
to agree with Chapman to enjoy the energy of some of his comments, 
and many of them are unforgettable, not only because they are forcefully 
put, but also because they are so alive with genuine critical insight as to 
seem new revelations of truth. Who ever summed up better in a single 
sentence the weakest side of Emerson than his admirer, Chapman, when 
he wrote that Boston one June day was “all smiling, gay, cool, cheap, and 
cheerful, like Emerson in a straw hat on a steamboat landing”? Who 
ever probed a weak spot in Charles William Eliot’s armor more deftly 
than Chapman, writing: “Read the essays of (Pres.) Eliot. There’s no 
offense in them. Two by six. . . . Has a chapter on the ‘pleasures of life.’ 
It’s all one size. Every word in the work is the same size. The Puritans 
—the war—the problems of labor and capital—education—all excite the 
same emotion—i.e, that of a woodchuck eating a carrot”? 

Mr. Howe sees Chapman, probably justly, as a “solitary reformer” and 
a voice crying in the wilderness. That role he often nobly played. But 
the parts of his letters which stick in the mind, the parts that seem to 
come most directly from the heart and to be most memorably expressed, 
are those in which he is most bitter in his denunciation. His praise often 
somehow rings hollow; his censure rarely does—a fact that probably 
sums up the man and his dilemma as well as any amount of analysis of 
his uneasy relation to a national life which he never fully shared because 
he never achieved sympathetic comprehension of the human forces, good 
and bad, of which it was compounded. 


Harvard University. Kenners B. Murpock. 


ANNALS OF THE New York Sracz. By George C. D. Odell. Vol. X, x875- 
1879. New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. xix, 884 pp. $8.75. 


_ Each succeeding volume of Professor Odell’s history of the New York 

stage emphasizes the monumental character of the undertaking. Vol. I 
included a record from 1665 to 1798—~Vol. X treats of but four seasons. 
But every form of entertainment is given in its entirety, from the “legit- 
imate theatres,” Wallack’s, Booth’s, Daly’s Fifth Avenue, and the Union 
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Square, through the German, French and Italian theaters, to the Negro 
Minstrels and even to lectures and other occasional events. For the stu- 
dent of the American theater, these Annals are fascinating reading, and 
the copious illustrations .make the old favorites of the stage living once 
more. In this period Ada Rehan made her ‘first appearance (at the Bow- 
ery Theatre!). William Gillette began his long career as an actor. It was 
the time when Mary Anderson, Rose Coghlan, and Helena Modjeska 
were delighting their audiences. Professor Odell saw these actors a little 
later so that his critical judgments have the freshness of personal exper- 
ience. 

The theater was passing through the transition from the older stock 
company system to that of the traveling star, with one play, who acted 
either with members of the permanent stock organization or with his 
own company. This change had been apparent for some years on the 
road, but the New York stock companies held their own longer than 
those in the other cities. The result of this change from the stock com- 
pany to the traveling company in one play was not happy for the 
American playwright. Obviously such a company, repeating one popular 
success for a whole season on the road and playing in one play for a long 
run in New York City, shut the doors of opportunity to new playwrights. 
The period therefore is of more significance in the annals of our theater 
than in the history of our drama. There are only four significant native 
American playwrights whose names occur with any frequency in this 
volume, Augustin Daly, Bronson Howard, Steele Mackaye, and Bartley 
Campbell, and the work of only the first two has been available for 
study. The playwright of that period declined to publish his plays, fear- 
ing that in the absence of adequate copyright protection, his work would 
be stolen. Fortunately, the newly projected series of American Manuscript 
Plays, to be published under the general editorship of Mr. Barrett Clark, 
will make available several of these plays. But the most prolific play- 
wrights of this time like Fred Marsden and George Rowe, who wrote for 
the Bowery, have vanished forever, and probably the loss is not over- 
whelming. 

Augustin Daly was the dominating figure in American drama during 
these four years, but rather because of his earlier plays than because of 
his adaptations from French and German between 1875 and 1879. During 
the season of 1876-1877 he revived his Under the Gaslight, Divorce, Pique 
and Fernande, and put on his adaptations, Lemons and The Big Bonanza, 
having four plays running simultaneously in February, 1877. He also 
gave opportunities to writers like Mark Twain and Bret Harte, whose 
joint effort 4h Sin was a comparative failure, but is of great interest as 
the only instance of these two men working together. Incidentally, none 
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of the recent biographers of Mark Twain or Bret Harte seems to have 
read this play, which is (or was) among the manuscripts of Augustin 
Daly. Records of the lectures of Twain and Harte occur at intervals in 
this volume, and indeed no biographer of a man of letters of this time 
can neglect to consult these-pages for information which it is hard to 
find elsewhere. The complete index of 105 pages makes such references 
easy. : 
The first essential in such a record as this is, of course, accuracy. If 
Professor Odell has made any errors, they are not apparent. Occasionally 
he calls attention to differences of dates between those given by T. Allston 
Brown in his History of the New York Stage and those which Dr. Odell 
has found in his researches among newspapers, playbills, and other pri- 
mary sources. I wonder whether this is really necessary. Anyone who has 
worked through Brown’s irritating volumes, which seem to have been 
proofread by a blind man, will not hesitate for a moment as to which 
record to trust. One of the qualities I have admired most in Professor 
Odell’s earlier volumes has been the serenity with which he simply gave 
the facts, without entering into any disputes with earlier authorities, 
feeling probably a justifiable confidence in the accuracy of his own work. 
University of Pennsylvania. Arruur Hosson Quinn. 


Louisa May Axcorr. By Katharine Anthony. New York and London: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1938. xiii, 304, xi pp. $3.00. 


Once again, in this swiftly drawn portrait, the technique of the popular 
biographer is applied to one of the respectable, yet shadowy, figures of 
nineteenth-century New England. Miss Anthony, whose pen has limned 
in rapid succession the features of Margaret Fuller, Catherine the Great, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Marie Antoinette, turns in this volume to one of 
the two best-known women in all American literature. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe surpassed her in contemporary fame, but, it need hardly be pointed 
out, benefited from circumstances absent in the case of the author of 
Little Women. ‘The reputation of Mrs. Stowe paradoxically owed almost 
as much to her detractors as to her admirers. The times, which provided 
her theme, provided also her audience. On the contrary, no small part of 
the widespread fame of Miss Alcott has been attributable to the extraor- 
dinary success of the novelist in excluding from her pages the sectional 
prejudice and the poignant intensity of the-days in which she wrote. 

That a Yankee girl, growing up in a village which was one of the 
hotbeds of abolitionism, who would gladly have marched away with the 
Concord boys to war, and who as an inexperienced girl broke with con- 
vention to nurse in an army hospital,—that she should have written a 
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book as much loved in the West and South as at home is a phenomenon 
the significance of which is not to be gainsaid. Moreover, as anyone must 
concede who recalls the popularity of the recent motion picture, Little 
Women, or who cares to investigate the reading tastes of the younger 
generation, this popularity has been extraordinarily preserved to our own 
day. The old-fashioned settings, the unfamiliar atmosphere, the absence 
of all exciting incident or of anything remotely approaching what we 
slangily term “sophistication”—none of these obstacles has proved im- 
portant in comparison with the human genuineness of the narratives. 
To this general quality is added one special consideration pointed out by 
Miss Anthony, and that is “the surprisingly little religious atmosphere.” 
Perhaps something of a handicap then, this is a merit today. 

What one discovers in Miss Alcott’s life as revealed through these 
pages is, one suspects, something else than the author sought; perhaps 
even something different from what she intended us to see. Unlike the 
personages with whom Miss Anthony has previously busied herself, Miss 
Alcott provides her neither sensational nor exciting material. The attempt 
to create out of the casual teacher-pupil relationship of Charles Lane and 
Louisa an adolescent romance, flowering in the unsuccessful novel, 
Moods, must seem labored and futile. In attempting to support her con- 
tention that the feeling of Mrs. Alcott for Lane approached an infatua- 
tion, and that Moods reflects this situation, Miss Anthony has termed 
Mrs. Alcott “completely out of sympathy with her husband’s Transcend- 
entalism and its literary expression in the organ known as The Dial.” 
With this statement Mr. Odell Shepard and Mr. H. S. Canby have taken 
sharp issue in recent reviews. The acquaintance with the young Pole, 
Ladislas Wisniewski, remains, with all the “build up” of fresh investiga- 
tion, an abortive love affair and nothing more. Everywhere in Miss 
Alcott’s life we find almost monotonous industry and unselfish devotion. 
Even the fact of her illness and her pursuit of cures and doctors, ex- 
hibited here with the zeal of a psychoanalyst, meant nothing, or almost 
nothing, as Miss Anthony herself concedes, to the work by which Miss 
Alcott is remembered. 

Some space is devoted to the youngest sister, May, known to readers 
of Little Women as Amy; and, upon the basis of the information pre- 
sented, one may agree that she is deserving of more attention than she 
has received. The portrait in Little Women, Miss Anthony believes, rep- 
resents a temporary stage in the novelist’s attitude, whereas the more con- 
sidered judgment of the mature May appears in My Girls. 

Considerable ingenuity has been shown in running down the originals 
of characters in various books. Some identifications are only conjectural, 
but have at least the merit of plausibility. In suggesting Colonel Joseph 
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May, grandfather of Louise, as the original of Holmes’s Last Leaf, Miss 
Anthony is in conflict with a specific statement by the poet: “The poem 
was suggested by the sight of a figure well known to Bostonians [in 1831 
or °32], that of Major Thomas Melville, ‘the last of the cocked hats,’ as 
he was sometimes called.” Most interesting of the persons listed as 
originals of characters in Little Women is one Dr. Rimmer, art teacher 
of May and friend of Louisa. He, it seems, is Dr. Bhaer. 

Though offered as the first mature study of the novelist, it affords a 
less satisfactory treatment of the memorable hospital days than does a 
biography for girls, the excellent study by Cornelia Meigs, Invincible 
Louisa. No one can read this portion of the latter narrative without gain- 
ing respect for the heroism and resolution of this girl, and understanding 
sympathy for her subsequent years of illness. 

One amusing passage describes the visit of Miss Alcott to Vassar in 
1875, where, we are told, practically every girl procured her autograph, 
and Miss Alcott found that dozens of girls carried nicknames drawn from 
the characters of her books. 

University of Iowa. BarrHo.ow V. CRAWFORD. 


From Tuese Roots: The Ideas That Have Made Modern Literature. By 
Mary M. Colum. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1937. viii, 386 


pp. $2.50. 


Mrs. Mary Colum has made an enviable reputation for herself as a 
reviewer and as a writer of popular essays on contemporary literature. In 
From These Roots, she has attempted her first ambitious consecutive 
critical work, a work that for its theme, purpose, and method demands 
serious consideration. 

Mrs. Colum’s purpose in this book is the definition of the ideas char- 
acteristic of modern literature, the tracing of these ideas to their sources, 
and the illustration of the operation of these ideas in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century writers from Flaubert to Marcel Proust. She distin- 
guishes three theories as basic to modern literature: “that literature is an 
expression of national and racial genius, that it is the expression of so- 
ciety, and that the powerful doctrine of realism is almost unquestionable” 
(p. 302). For the sources of these ideas, she turns to that variety of literary 
criticism which, at its highest, “is the creation of profound, informing, 
and transforming ideas about literature and life” (p. 6). Such criticism 
she discovers in three neatly contrasted pairs of critics, Lessing and 
Herder, Wordsworth and Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve and Taine. Once she 
has presented the literary-critical theories of this sestet, she proceeds to 
illustrate their application to such writers as Balzac, Flaubert, and Baude- 
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laire, Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, Poe, Whitman, and Henry 
James, Yeats and Proust, and the revolt against these ideas by Rimbaud, 
Verlaine, and Mallarmé. The project is an important and exacting one, 
and Mrs. Colum has undertaken it with great enthusiasm. There are, 
however, limitations in her intellectual equipment which seriously qualify 
the success of her efforts. 

Fundamentally, the book suffers from its unsteady architectonics. It 
is indicative of the vagueness of Mrs. Colum’s goal that her title covers 
less than half the substance of the book, and of the unsteadiness of her 
hand that numerous paragraphs are seriously incoherent (pp. 36, 121, 181, 
327). It is of great importance that she has not been able to make up her 
mind whether she is discussing romantic or realistic literature and that 
in consequence a number of the authors and ideas introduced are in- 
trinsically incongruous with the design of her work. But what is most 
serious is her free and easy handling of causality. Time and again, she 
assumes the spread and influence of a major critic’s ideas without giving 
any evidence save chronology to support the relationship. The history of 
ideas is the most difficult of all forms of history to write, and it requires a 
much greater skill in the handling of intangible evidence than Mrs. 
Colum possesses. 

These structural weaknesses are perhaps inevitable in the first major 
work of an amateur at scholarship. Rather more significant is her rough 
handling of elementary literary facts. It is hardly accurate to describe the 
dramas of Voltaire as brilliant, witty, and amusing, and, though in her 
opinion they “did not happen to be dramas at all,” they still hold the 
boards of the Comédie Française! It is inaccurate to assert that Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Ford, Webster, and Fletcher “wrote in the same style and 
spirit; their plays had the same sort of characters” (p. 124). It is ques- 
tionable whether MacPherson’s Ossian should be described as “flighty 
renderings of the Gaelic sagas” (p. 262). It is not true that Saintsbury’s 
History of Criticism gives the impression that “all the great modern critics 
were English” (p. 43). Saintsbury devoted more space to some of the 
Continental members of Mrs. Colum’s critical sestet than she does. It is 
rather more than “a couple of years ago” since “the temporary excitement 
over the New Humanism” (p. 69). It was twenty and not ten years be- 
tween the publication of Taine’s De [Intelligence and William James's 
comparison of consciousness and the iceberg (p. 141). It was considerably 
more rather than “nearly half a century” between the Declaration of 
Independence and Emerson’s The American Scholar (p. 270). 

The book also suffers from an amateurish and dogmatic enthusiasm 
for the discovery of literary “firsts” and from a feminine delight in super- 
latives. Of the first habit we may cite as examples: Minna von Barnhelm, 
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“the first conscious and deliberate experiment in making literature a 
national expression—an expression of the people” (p. 33); the Laocodn, 
“the first extensive piece of criticism since Aristotle” (p. 34); Les Fleurs 
du Mal, “the first in that genre to which the bulk of modern books, 
whether in verse or prose belong, the literature of memory” (p. 206). 
After these, we are not surprised to discover that Mrs. Colum regards 
Goethe as “the first really great and universal modern mind” (p. 148) or 
Taine as “the last great idea-maker in literature” (p. 144). Superlatives 
are dealt out with a lavish hand. Thus, Lessing is “the most original and 
the most originating mind in modern criticism” (p. 22), the Biographia 
Literaria, “one of the greatest books on literature in any language” (p. 
63), Sainte-Beuve, “the greatest purely literary critic that has ever ap- 
peared” (p. 120), Tolstoy, “the most towering personality in modern 
literature” (p. 236), and Yeats, “the greatest poet of his day writing in 
English, perhaps the greatest contemporary poet writing in any language” 
(p. 266). This is publicity, not criticism. 

Such loose and ecstatic thinking influences inevitably the validity of 
the larger judgments in a work of this sort. I should regard as seriously 
questionable the assertions that Flaubert’s aesthetic, with that of Baude- 
laire, “was adopted by a great portion of the modern accomplished literary 
world” (p. 168), that Lessing “introduced into criticism a wholly new 
principle” (p. 34), or that “the contemporary world has invented no new 
ideas with regard to literary expression” (p. 36). The fact of the matter 
is that Mrs. Colum has submitted neither the ideas nor the authors with 
whom she deals to searching rational analysis, and, because she has failed 
to appreciate the inadequacy of the ideas basic to modern literature, the 
reader is less surprised or convinced than Mrs. Colum that “there are no 
first-rate critical minds at all at present” (p. 364) and that literature has 
reached a dead end. 

This book will be of service, if Mrs. Colum’s enthusiasm for the 
authors whom she admires directs readers to the writers themselves. It 
can hardly serve as a guide to the serious interpretation or evaluation of 
these authors or as a history of modern literary-critical ideas. 


Wesleyan University. Frep B. Miert. 


Tue Hien Lixcorn: From the Letters and Papers of William H. Hern- 
don. By Emanuel Hertz. New York: The Viking Press. 1938. 461 
pp. $5.00. 

In editing this volume Mr. Hertz has done a great service to the 


serious student of Lincoln. Although the papers which compose this book 
have furnished much of the substance of three famous biographies— 
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Lamon’s, Herndon’s, and Beveridge’s—much of the material is distinctly 
new even to the special student. Not even Herndon was permitted to use 
his material just as he wanted to; and Beveridge, apparently following 
his own judgment, did not choose to include all of it. The essential pic- 
ture of Lincoln’s early life which Herndon’s biography ‘first gave and 
Beveridge’s scholarly study elaborated is not so much changed as it is 
intensified in realism. In a few details this new matter may be of final 
importance in solving some of the hitherto mysterious passages in Lin- 
coln’s early life. For example, Herndon’s unequivocal testimony con- 
cerning Lincoln’s early contraction of syphilis seems to offer new pos- 
sibilities for understanding the “crazy spells” which marked certain 
periods of his life and the general melancholia which overshadowed his 
later years. Other physiological data show that as a biographer Herndon 
was years ahead of his time in recognizing and insisting upon the sci- 
entific importance of physical characteristics in understanding personality 
and character. We may be glad that many of these unpleasant facts are 
now in print, for some of them have traveled among Lincoln students, 
via the grapevine telegraph, in distorted form for years past. 

In addition to the new facts, the student finds theories and analyses 
of Lincoln’s mind and character which often differ from those presented 
in Herndon’s biography by being more detailed and more vividly stated. 
Although one may not always agree with Herndon’s point of view or 
interpretation, one must admit that it is always worthy of close study. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Herndon is. more stimulating to the 
thinking reader than all other Lincoln biographers put together. Having 
read this book, one must conclude that the definitive biography of Lincoln 
is still far in the future. 

To the student of Lincoln’s literary achievement the greatest value of 
the book is that it gives more completely than Herndon’s biography 
intimate, detailed accounts of Lincoln’s habits of mind, his habits of 
reading and writing, and his methods of gathering materials for use in 
his speeches. Of those who had the opportunity only Herndon under- 
took systematically to analyze the forces which made Lincoln’s peculiar 
and original style. But Herndon’s criticism and theories concerning Lin- 
coln’s literary growth are generally not so good as his observations. The 
fact is that Herndon, though more widely read and more appreciative of 
literature in general than Lincoln, did not always appreciate the values 
for which Lincoln strove in writing. 

In editing this material Mr. Hertz has done a difficult task well, but 
it is only natural that this reviewer should wish that he had done more. 
Although he gives an interesting history of the Herndon papers, he does 
not give a complete description of them. Such a description would have 
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been very important to students who may never have access to them, 
especially since what Mr. Hertz has published is only a part of the whole. 
Editorial comment is lacking, except for the introduction, and for that 
reason many of Herndon’s comments are not as clear to the reader as 
they may be to Mr. Hertz. A little judicious annotating would have 
made the volume more valuable to most of us. 

State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. Roy P. BAsLER. 


In THE Sert or WILLIAM James. By Ralph Barton Perry. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1938. xii, 211 pp. $2.00.. 


Professor Perry’s The Thought and Character of William James con- 
tained 1,612 pages, won the Pulitzer Prize, and was, in every sense, 
definitive. The present volume is brief, and tentative. Nevertheless, it 
possesses certain advantages over its distinguished predecessor. Its very 
brevity focuses the attention on a few crucial problems. Its informal ap- 
proach allows the author to contribute more of his own thought to the 
discussion of these problems. And it demonstrates that the problems of 
William James’s philosophy have become central to American thought 
today. 

The book contains five chapters, each of which defines one of these 
problems. Two concern questions of popular interest; the other three 
are more technically philosophical. First: how far was James’s thought 
typically “American”? Why was Josiah Royce, born on the Western 
frontier, much less “American” in his philosophy than James, born in 
the East, and educated largely in Europe? The author does not attempt 
to answer the questions. This reviewer has his own theory ... but that 
is just the point. It is entirely “in the spirit of William James” to open 
questions for discussion, to clarify them, but only to suggest the answers. 

The most immediately important question discussed is probably that 
of militant liberalism. What should be the liberal attitude to illiberalism 
—i.e., to fascism? Taking James as the philosopher of liberalism, what 
specific course of action would he have advocated today towards Hitler, 
or, say, the German-American Bund? How should democracy treat those 
who seek to destroy it? This chapter contains some of Professor Perry’s 
best insights, and raises a popular and practical question to the philosoph- 
ical plane, without sacrificing clarity or immediacy of interest. 

The rest of the book is somewhat more technical. Stated in simplest 
terms, the three problems discussed are: What does “pragmatism” mean? 
What can “experience” mean? What are the limits of faith—of “the will 
to believe”? ‘The exposition sometimes becomes difficult, and the author, 
preferring precision to immediate clarity, favors such terms as “the 
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plenum of experience,” qualia, and various “isms.” But in the process 
many important distinctions appear. For the general reader, one of these 
distinctions is central: Does “pragmatism” deny sensuous experience and 
aesthetic values? 

Professor Perry defines pragmatism narrowly, as a theory of concep- 
tual knowledge only: “Pragmatism is the application of practical prin- 
ciples to the theoretic process itself.” Thus he contrasts it sharply with 
James’s theory of “Radical Empiricism,” which emphasized immediate 
or sensuous experience, and religious faith. Historically, and as applied 
to James, the narrow definition is strictly accurate. But popularly, “prag- 
matism” has become associated broadly with the philosophies of James, 
Peirce, and Dewey, as a whole. In spite of this, the precise definition 
would undoubtedly promote clear thinking, if it were applied as nar- 
rowly to the “pragmatic” aspects of the philosophy of Dewey, for example, 
as to those of James. But Professor Perry sometimes seems to make the 
term include all of Dewey’s philosophy, which in turn is lumped with all 
“contemporary positivism” (p. 57), with the implied criticism (p. 122) 
that this “pragmatism” omits the vital fields of immediate and aesthetic 
experience which James provided for in his “Radical Empiricism.” 

Thus brevity has its dangers, as well as its virtues. If “pragmatism” 
is defined narrowly, it seems to merge with “positivism.” If the “prag- 
matic” aspect of James’s empiricism is distinguished from the “radical” 
aspect, something less than justice is done to the thought of others, who 
also have followed in the spirit of William James. This book unerringly 
asks the right questions; it demonstrates the importance of James’s 
thought to the modern world; and it suggests many interesting distinc- 
tions and insights. And that, after all, was the author’s purpose. 

Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic I, CARPENTER. 


Younc Emerson Speaxs: Unpublished Discourses on Many Subjects by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1938. xl, 276 pp. $3.00. 


Four years ago, when first considering the advisability of editing 
Emerson’s sermons, Mr. McGiffert kindly gave me the opportunity of 
reading them. Noticing particularly those composed after the death of 
Emerson’s first wife, which announced his faith in the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality, I remembered Cabot’s statement that “in general all 
is within the conventions of the Unitarian pulpit” (p. 152). Were these 
youthful addresses, then, sufficiently interesting and original to warrant 
publication? It seemed doubtful. But Mr. McGiffert believed they were, 
and the event has proved him abundantly justified. 
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The editing is excellent. The sermons are well selected, from the con- 
siderations of subject matter, of literary expression, and of biography. 
They illustrate almost every phase of Emerson’s early career. More 
important, they are supplemented with plentiful notes, which cite illus- 
trative passages from the other, unpublished sermons, and also from 
Emerson’s unpublished Journals of the period. Finally, the Introduction 
interprets these sermons in the light of Emerson’s career, and of his later 
essays. It distinguishes those early religious and philosophical ideas which 
Emerson later preserved and developed, from those which he later 
changed or discarded. It is surprising how many of his later ideas appear 
in these sermons. Although I think that Mr. McGiffert has somewhat 
overstated his case, he has succeeded in demonstrating a greater continuity 
in Emerson’s intellectual development than has usually been recognized. 
Since this is his most valuable contribution, and the point is one of major 
importance, the evidence may be summarized. 

First, Mr. McGiffert has Emerson on his side. “I do not think,” 
wrote Emerson, “that violent changes of opinion very often occur in men. 
As far-as I know they do not see new lights and turn sharp corners, but 
commonly, after twenty or fifty years, you shall find the individual true 
to his early tendencies.”—-But what of Emerson’s reversal of opinion with 
regard to the literal belief in miracles, the personality of God, and the 
value of organized charities? Mr. McGiffert admits that Emerson later 
abandoned these beliefs; but shows that the seeds of doubt were already 
present in his sermons—he was “apologetic” concerning miracles, and 
often ambiguous concerning the personality of God. But on the subject 
of personal immortality, the editor seems to go somewhat beyond the 
evidence when he says that: “after a middle period of exploring alterna- 
tive possibilities,” Emerson returned to his early belief (p. 243). Emer- 
son’s late essay on “Immortality” specifically states; “I confess that every- 
thing connected with our personality fails. Nature never spares the indi- 
vidual” (VII, 343). Some of his other words may be ambiguous, but 
ix seems clear that he never quite returned to his early belief in personal 
immortality. 

But even if Emerson abandoned many of his early religious opinions, 
he did remain remarkably “true to his early tendencies.” One of his early 
sermons declared: “I wish your credit and consideration to this doctrine 
no whit farther than it forces itself on your conviction.” Always he pre- 
ferred the individual conscience to the Bible, From the beginning, he 
preached against authoritarianism and the worship of the past. And he 
never cared for the unity of the organized church, or of other institutions. 
In short, he later abandoned many of his early beliefs, but always kept his 
characteristic tendencies of thought. Perhaps this is the chief distinction. 
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The question of the continuity of Emerson’s intellectual development 
is bound up with that of the development of modern Christianity, espe- 
cially of Unitarianism. Accepted modern scholarship, for instance, de- 
scribes three consecutive periods of “Unitarian thought in America”: that 
of W. E. Channing (1800-1835), that of Theodore Parker and Emerson 
(1835-1885) which was “increasingly rationalistic, though flavored by 
mysticism,” and finally the contemporary period which has accepted “uni- 
versal religion and the scientific method.” (See J. H. Lathrop, “Unita- 
rianism,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition; and F. A. Christie, 
“Unitarianism,” in Freedom and Truth, 1925.) Mr. McGiffert, who is a 
theologian, has followed this interpretation. But it may well be argued 
whether a religion which has relegated Christianity to a mere status of 
equality with other religions and with science should properly be called 
“Christianity” or “Unitarianism” at all. Emerson ceased attending church 
in 1838, and denied many of the basic doctrines of orthodox Christianity. 
Did he remain properly a Unitarian Christian? Most of his contempo- 
raries thought not. A recent lay scholar thinks not (Clarence Hotson, 
“The Christian Critics and Mr. Emerson,” in the New England Quar- 
terly,. XI, 30, March, 1938). If such modern movements as the Com- 
munity Church, and Ethical Culture are considered as part of the Chris- 
tian, and even of the Unitarian tradition, then Emerson’s later views can 
be considered continuous with those expressed in his early sermons. 
Certainly there were both continuity and sharp contrast. Mr. McGiffert 
has chosen to emphasize the continuity. 

The value of this edition of the sermons, with its challenging Intro- 
duction, may be gauged by the number of questions which it raises, and 
illuminates. Certainly it is more interesting than any of the other volumes 
of Emerson’s “Uncollected” writings. Although the sermons themselves 
do not make thrilling reading—none of them, for instance, possesses the 
power of the published sermon on “The Lord’s Supper”—they are of 
major importance to every student of Emerson, and of his times. 

Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic I, CARPENTER. 


Marx Twain: A Portrait. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1938. 259 pp. $2.75. 


Ever since 1920 when Mr. Van Wyck Brooks examined the tradition- 
ally accepted portrait of Mark Twain and found, instead of Albert Bige- 
low Paine’s heroic figure, the shrunken image of a thwarted genius, 
many critics have taken the frustration of Mark Twain for granted and 
have devoted themselves mainly to accounting for it. That Mr. Masters 
belongs to this group of critics may be seen from the thesis of his book 
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that Mark Twain’s “political and economic adherences did much to tangle 
his rightful career.” 

In support of this thesis Mr. Masters has fallen deeply into the com- 
mon error of those with theses to defend. Shaping his material to fit his 
purpose, he diligently avoided favorable and charitable interpretations of 
Mark T'wain’s acts, motives, and character and devoted himself almost 
entirely to a catalogue of complaints and grievances of which the follow- 
ing is a partial list: Mark Twain was a vain and timorous man. In 
religion he wavered between skepticism on the one hand and an orthodox 
conception of God and his relation to man on the other. His chin was 
not firm enough. A lust for wealth deflected him from a fulfilment of his 
career as a literary artist. His submission to his wife and to her economic 
and social adherences also deflected him. American Philistinism got hold 
of him. He was a “kicker,” but never against anything that could kick 
back. His pseudonym, “Mark Twain,” denoted safe water and was truly 
symbolic of his character. He was devoid of political convictions, He 
was a deserter in war. He allowed himself to become de-Southernized. 
He lacked interest in the proletarian struggle and in democratic rebel- 
lions. He did not live up to the call that his genius and his country made 
upon him. 

And what, according to Mr. Masters, was the call that Mark Twain’s 
genius and his country made upon him? The answer to this question 
strikes at the heart of Mr. Masters’s complaint and reveals the bias with 
which he approached his subject. Mark Twain’s rightful career, he as- 
serts, was to expose the deep-seated economic, social, and political evils of 
the United States and with the weapon of satire to attack them. But in- 

_stead of a satirist Mark Twain became a humorist, a mere buffoon, who, 
if he saw the evils corrupting American life, lacked the courage effectually 
tocombat them. Thus Mr. Masters is particularly grieved that in the decade 
that saw the publication of Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward and 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty Mark Twain overlooked the op- 
portunity to perform literary surgery upon the crying maladjustments of 
his own time and satirized the abuses of a dead era. 

Whatever may be said of Mark Twain’s literary purposes and aims, 
and of his faults, it is obvious that for Mr. Masters Mark Twain has be- 
come a symbol of all that is regrettable in American life and that his 
chief sin was his failure to espouse the proletarian cause. And since, at 
bottom, Mr. Masters evaluates Mark Twain’s literary activity from a 
strictly proletarian point of view, blaming him for embracing bourgeois 
ethics and politics (p. 243), and not from that of a disinterested critic 
dealing with the work of a creative artist, his portrait of Mark Twain is 
sadly distorted. 
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In writing his book Mr. Masters has obviously depended almost ex- 
clusively upon Albert Bigelow Paine’s Mark Twain: A Biography and 
Mark Twain’s Letters for statements of fact and upon Van Wyck 
Brooks’s early study The Ordeal of Mark Twain for his general point of 
view, particularly with regard to the theory of frustration. His repeated 
charge that Mark Twain became de-Southernized is Mr. Masters’s applica- 
tion of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s idea of frustration through cultural up- 
rooting. Possibly he also read Mr. Wagenknecht’s Mark Twain, though 
he does not acknu.vledge it. He totally ignored or was inexcusably 
ignorant of an imposing amount of scholarly research relating to Mark 
Twain and his writing since the publication of Mr. Paine’s biography; 
consequently, his account contains much misinformation, especially about 
Mark Twain’s earlier years, which Mr. Paine reported with least reli- 
ability. Instances of such misinformation are extremely numerous if not 
important and irritate the Mark Twain student who has read beyond 
Paine’s biography. 

Many inaccuracies arise from slipshod workmanship. On page 43, for 
example, he asserts the Humboldt County region flared into notice as a 
rich field for mining in 1862. The correct date is 1861 and it was in the 
early winter of that year that Mark Twain prospected there. On page 44, 
the date January, 1863, should read January, 1862, and February, 1863, 
should read February, 1862. On page 62 he allows Dan Slote’s name to 
slip through twice as Dan Shote. On page 50 he refers erroneously to 
Artemus Ward as a member of The Golden Era group, and to Adah 
Isaacs Menken as Artemus Ward’s wife. Many of Mr. Masters’s quota- 
tions from Mark Twain’s writings are inaccurately rendered or garbled, 
as, for example, the one on page 41. 

But such errors, though copious, are not so serious as his unwarranted 
conjecture that Mark Twain went west in 1861 to escape the military 
draft. There is no evidence to support this conjecture. It is extremely im- 
probable that citizens foresaw the draft in May or June of 1861, when 
Mark Twain first entertained the idea of going west with Orion. It is 
much more probable that the glowing reports of gold and silver dis- 
coveries in Nevada, coupled with the prospect of adventure, induced him 
to go west. 

Even more serious is the confused philosophy of the book, especially 
Mr. Masters’s assumption that Mark Twain was blameworthy in failing 
effectually to satirize the social, economic, and political abuses of his time. 
If, as Mr. Masters claims on page 93, Mark Twain had neither the mind 
nor the moral character to be the satirist of the Gilded Age, why speak of 
blame? Granted that a great satirist was needed, why assume that the 
obligation rested upon Mark Twain? Mr. Masters’s charge becomes even. 
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more puzzling when one considers his deterministic view of life. In his 
book Across Spoon River, Mr. Masters says, “I have come to the con- 
clusion that people do not act as they do because they are evilly disposed, 
but because they are incapable of acting otherwise than they do...” (p. 
35). This deterministic attitude appears also in his Mark Twain: A 
Portrait (p. 208), where he says, “As the bud of a flower contains all the 
colors and the essences which are finally expanded in the petals, so every- 
thing in Twain was in his first days in Hannibal.” The question then is 
whether or not Mark Twain had during his youth the genius to express 
himself powerfully in satire? But the answer to this question is obviously 
beyond Mr. Masters’s ability to determine. It is only on the assumption 
that man can consciously direct and control the course of his life that we 
may blame him in case of failure. 

Mr. Masters’s book, then, has at least three serious faults: inaccurate 
reporting, unwarranted assumptions, and a confused philosophy. As a 
portrait of Mark Twain it does not deserve serious scholarly attention. 

Iowa State College. Frep W. Lorca. 


Tue Wuic Myru or James Fenimore Cooper. By Dorothy Waples. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. viii, 318 pp. $2.75. 


This work is at once so spirited and yet so scholarly a. denunciation 
of the blackening of Cooper’s character by the Whig press of the Jack- 
sonian period that it will probably do more than any full-length biography 
to cause impartial readers to feel ashamed of the prejudices they may 
have been led to entertain concerning “the egregious Mr. Effingham.” 
Cooper scholars, the world over, will therefore consider themselves 
greatly indebted to Miss Waples, and, if they happen to disagree with 
her on certain points, they will voice their objections in a friendly way, 
and merely for the sake of getting nearer the truth on matters of great 
importance to them. 

The first question which comes to the mind of a Cooper specialist is 
whether Miss Waples has not overemphasized Cooper’s political connec- 
tion with the Democratic party, the better to explain the tide of “Whig 
misrepresentation” which proved so damaging to his reputation as a man 
and to his fame as a writer.. Miss Waples criticizes Lounsbury for having 
begun “the tradition of minimizing the novelist’s political connections” 
(p. 2). But her reaction against Cooper’s first biographer seems to have 
carried her into the other extreme. Lounsbury, it is true, did not see fit 
to dwell on Cooper’s party affiliations; yet, even after reading Miss 
Waples’s book, it is difficult to admit that Lounsbury did not go as far 
as he could safely go when he wrote (p. 133): “In politics he had joined 
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the Democratic party, but with some of their tenets he was not in the 
slightest sympathy. He was, for example, a fierce protectionist . . .” or 
(p. 271): “He had not conciliated the party with which he was nominally 
allied by his incessant attacks upon the doctrine of free-trade.” If Miss 
Waples goes further, it is because she chooses to disregard the fact that 
Cooper repeatedly and emphatically declared that he belonged to neither 
of the two great American parties and that he even “professed a wish to 
do away with parties altogether’—her only reason for doing so being 
that Cooper’s political views were far closer to those of the Democrats 
than to those of the Whigs (cf. pp. 160 and 164). 

Similarly, Miss Waples evinces a tendency to overemphasize the sup- 
port given Cooper by the Democratic press at the time of the libel suits. 
“The widely held supposition that against this unprincipled Whig tor- 
nado the Democrats put up no defense for Cooper is utterly unfounded. 
. +» The leading Democratic papers of the country not only supported 
Cooper during the libel suits but protested against the Whig system of 
attacking his private character for a political reason” (p. 221). Louns- 
bury’s account, and that of Miss E. R. Outland in her study of the Effing- 
ham Libels, are probably more reliable on the whole: “With a very few 
exceptions—notably the ‘Albany Argus’ and the ‘New York Evening Post,’ 
—the press of the party with which. he was nominally allied, remained 
neutral, Some of them were even hostile; for the novelist’s criticism of 
editors had known no distinction of politics. On the other hand, the press 
of the opposition party was united. From East to West they bore down 
upon Cooper with a common cry” (Lounsbury, p. 182). “This charge of 
Cooper’s being made a victim of party was made repeatedly. The truth 
seems to have been that most of the attacks were made by Whig news- 
papers while all but a few Democratic journals saw fit to remain silent” 
(Miss Outland, p. 61). Such statements have at least the advantage of 
being in accordance with Cooper’s own declarations in Brother Jonathan 
(January 1, 1842): “I did publish the facts [in the Three-Mile Point Con- 
troversy], quoting my predecessor’s will to prove that my opponents were 
wrong, paid heavily for the privilege of doing so, and, if any journal in 
the country republished my evidence, I am ignorant of the fact. Now, 
my means could not sustain such a warfare. My adversaries sell their lies, 
and even when driven to retractions, they sell those too; whereas, I paid 
for my side of the controversy.” 

After the period of the libel suits, Miss Waples does not seem to realize 
that the reader expects her to explain in detail why the Whig abuse and 
the “Whig Myth” did not die out as a result of the firm stand taken 
by Cooper against the Anti-Renters, the evils of trial by jury, and the 
rights of women. She quotes one or two Whig statements approving of 
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Cooper’s attitude in the Anti-Rent War (p. 246), but the real issue is 
unaccountably ignored. 

This strange oversight has its counterpart at the beginning of the 
volume, where Miss Waples fails to study the only period when Cooper 
may be said to have played an active role in party politics, as a supporter 
of DeWitt Clinton and as a contributor to Colonel Gardner’s New York 
Patriot. 

Such reservations, however, do not seriously detract from the value 
of Miss Waples’s book as a scholarly plea in vindication of Cooper’s 
character. It is a plea, and liable therefore to some exaggeration, but it is 
scholarly, nevertheless, and the wealth of new or little-known material it 
contains, concerning Cooper’s life and the reception of his works, will 
surprise even Cooper scholars. A few slips, of course, do appear here and 
there—like the unfortunate confusion between the novelist and his grand- 
son, J. F. C„ the editor of William Cooper’s Guide in the Wilderness 
(pp. 9 and 300). Certain questions, also—like the Lafayette Controversy 
(p. 88)—might have been summed up more clearly for the general 
reader. But, on the whole, the plea is interesting from beginning to end 
and bids fair to impress even those hardened university minds who man- 
age to find ample justification for the “Whig Myth” in the very letters of 
“James” to his “dearest Sue”! 


University of Aix-Marseille. M. CraveL, 


Lerrers ro Pumirpa.. By Dorothea Brande. New York: Sheed & Ward. 

1937. 152 pp. $1.50. 

Mrs. Brande’s book reprints a selection from her critical contributions 
to the American Review. The collection illustrates admirably a thor- 
oughly unsound critical procedure. For Mrs. Brande’s major critical 
principle is not aesthetic but moral, and, inevitably, the results of her 
conscientious application of that principle are ludicrous. 

There is no mistaking Mrs. Brande’s moral eminence; her position is 
that of the complete reactionary. She displays automatically all the ear- 
marks of Toryism. Theologically and ethically, she calls herself a Chris- 
tian, but, if she were honest, she would describe herself, not only as 
Christian but Catholic. (For example, she attacks Antonia White’s novel 
of convent life, Frost in May, because “it will give weapons to every non- 
Christian in the endless war that is waged against Christianity,” p. 38.) 
Born in that charming New England village, Chicago, she is a self- 
constituted Joan of Arc of the Yankee spirit, and is consequently on the 
defensive against aliens generally and Jews in particular (pp. 39, 71, 121). 

*Cf. my recent book on Cooper’s early life, pp. 242-246 and 610. 
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She objects to Santayana, for instance, not merely because she regards 
his philosophy as of interest only to “dilettante maturity,” but because 
his prose is imperfectly Nordic. “It is not a perfect prose to ears used 
to English writing; there are too many liquids, labials, and sibilants in 
his sentences; not enough of the sturdy gutturals and dentals that the 
lover of English demands. The rhythms of the seventeenth century are 
crossed in Mr. Santayana’s writing with something too Latin, too smooth 
and sliding for our ruggeder taste” (p. 106). She is anti-collectivist (p. 80) 
and anti-humanitarian. Thus, she deprecates cherishing the common 
man “with a morbid tenderness” (p. 87). Her sneaking sympathy for 
Nazism is apparent in her description of the anti-Nazi novel German 
Family as “one of the first anti-nationalist novels.” Her slurs upon the 
Spanish novels of Ralph Bates and Elliot Paul pay a heavier tribute to 
her political consistency than to her critical intelligence. * 

The results of the application of this rigid moral and political measur- 
ing rod to aesthetic problems can be forecast with almost perfect accuracy. 
Mrs. Brande’s Black List includes such authors as John Dewey, George 
Santayana, Van Wyck Brooks, Ludwig Lewisohn, and Rebecca West. 
Her White List is only slightly superior to those annual recommendations 
of works that are theologically unobjectionable, aesthetically negligible, 
and critically unknown. As summer reading for her unfortunate proté- 
gée, she recommends Richard F. Clarke’s Logic or George H, Joyce’s 
Principles of Logic from the Stonyhurst Philosophical Series, and the His- 
tory of Philosophy by William Turner (S. T. D.). In lighter vein, she 
suggests Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, the essays of G. K. Chesterton, the 
“incomparable books” of Mrs, Belloc Lowndes, and the novels of Willa 
Cather, Sigrid Undset, and Sheila Kaye-Smith. Margery Sharp’s The 
Flowering Thorn wins approval, because, though it is contemporary, 
light, and possibly ephemeral, it is “still sound to the core.” Vicki Baum 
gets a good mark, because of “her intuitive knowledge that woman is 
centrally the conserver, the cherisher, the stabilizer far oftener than she is 
the siren or deceiver” (p. 33). Mrs. Brande approves the detective story 
because, in the words of Chesterton, it is “the only sort of modern story 
that can now be called a moral story” (p. 53). 

Mrs. Brande’s book would be of little or no importance if it did not 
illustrate perfectly a variety of critical procedure from which all sorts of 
aesthetic errors stem. The assumption that one’s primary critical prin- 
ciple should be, not aesthetic but moral, ends in an impossible aesthetic 
` impasse. There és a relation between aesthetic and moral values, but that 

relationship is of a subtlety and complexity of which Mrs. Brande does 
not dream. In consequence, her book reads like a bad parody of T. S. 
' Eliot’s later criticism, 
Wesleyan University. Frep B. Mizzerr. 
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Tue Memors or Junttan Hawruorne. Edited by his wife Edith Garri- 
gues Hawthorne. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. 299 
pp. $2.50. 

The Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne tells us surprisingly little of the 
author’s life after his twentieth year. We learn that he was employed at 
one time by General McClellan “to make mechanical designs”; that he 
was interested in the theater and enjoyed a wide acquaintance among 
theatrical foik; that he was commissioned by the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
to go to India, during the plague in 1897, and “report on conditions 
there”; that he wrote a prize-winning novel in twenty-one days; that he 
once lectured at Vassar College on “The Art of Fiction”; and—little 
more. The book consists largely of recollections of a childhood and 
youth spent in Concord and Cambridge. 

The method is desultory; and the harvest somewhat thin, for Julian 
Hawthorne has many times before gleaned in this same field. There are 
a few passages, however, which redeem the book from triviality. Of 
such a nature are the chapters describing Frank Sanborn’s School, and 
undergraduate life at Harvard in the 1860's. Such also is the striking 
story—worthy of a place in the Emerson legend—of a Concord Town 
Meeting held during the Civil War: while the crowd was clamoring for 
the punishment of an alleged Copperhead among their number, Emerson 
deliberately mounted the platform and routed the frenzied agitators with 
just three words: “Is this—Concord?” In passages like these, the author 
momentarily realizes his avowed purpose, which was “to give a warm 
and live picture of New England existence in my time.” 

Brown University. RANDALL STEWART. 


Tue Bisre in America: Versions That Have Played Their Part in the 
Making of the ‘Republic. By Rev. P. Marion Simms, Ph.D. New 
York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc. 1936. xxiv, 394 pp. $3.75. 


From the standpoint of giving information about the various versions 
of the Bible which have circulated in America from the beginning of 
colonization to the present this book is a great success, Of the fourteen 
chapters all but the first and the last deal with the versions of the Bible 
exclusively, and the author has amassed an immense amount of interest- 
ing and important material regarding them. 

A mere listing of the chapter headings will give some idea as to the 
thorough way in which the author has treated this particular subject. In 
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chapter two entitled the “Principal Bibles Brought to America by the 
Colonists” the author lists Latin, French, German, four English. versions, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish and Finnish. Chapter three deals with early 
colonial efforts at publication and revision; chapter four discusses the first 
Bibles to be published in-America; while other chapters treat of private 
translations, Jewish translations, translations of eccentric character, sec- 
tarian translations, special editions such as Bibles for the blind, and the 
modern speech translations. 

‘Those who have made an attempt at one time or another, as I have, 
to appraise the influence of the Bible in American life, know full well 
how fugitive is such material. The last chapter, a long one of nearly a 
hundred pages, entitled “The Influence of the Bible on National Life and 
Institutions,” is extremely disappointing and the materials presented ex- 
ceedingly thin. The first chapter, which is a historical account of the 
Settlement of America, is not up to the standard set in the body of the 
book and shows that the author, outside the limited field of the versions 
of the Bible, is little more than an amateur. In fact the book would have 
been a much better one without either the first or last chapters. The great 
bulk of the volume however, contains much valuable and useful material 
and as a whole is well presented. 


University of Chicago. © Wiuaam W. Sweer. 


Tue Compete Poericar Works or W. W. Lorn. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. New York: Random House. 
1938. Limited Edition of 750 Copies. xviii, 328 pp. $3.50. 

William Wilberforce Lord is perhaps best remembered as the target 
of Poe’s quip, “Good Lord, deliver us.” His “The New Castalia” was, 
unfortunately, a burlesque of Poe’s “The Raven.” Lord, however, was 
not without his admirers, both at home and abroad. ‘He was extrav- 
agantly called by some “the American Milton.” Wordsworth, it is said, 
expressed regret when Lord decided to devote himself to the ministry 
instead of to a career of poetry alone. E. C. Stedman was another of his 
friends. Poe was undoubtedly influenced by him. “The texts of Lord’s 
three volumes are reprinted completely and as exactly as possible, except 
for the correction of a few turned letters. . . . The fourth section of the 
book contains all the poems now known by Lord not issued in book form 
previously, and in some cases now first printed.” Professor Mabbott’s 
Introduction “is written much as Lord’s letter to Griswold suggests he 
would have wished it.” This attractive book, in its contents and format, 
is an excellent model of its kind. 


Duke University. Davin K. Jackson. 
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Tares anp Soncs or SourHErN lruo. Collected by Charles Neely. 
Edited with a Foreword by John Webster Spargo. Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin: George Banta Publishing Company. 1938. xix, 270 pp. $2.50. 


A descriptive account of “Egypt,” the popular name of Southern 
Illinois, is followed by collections of local legends, humorous tales, grave- 
_ yard stories, ghost-stories, anecdotes involving witchcraft, tales of treasure- 
troves, and two European folk-tales preserved in the section. Part II in- 
cludes ballads and songs of the types usually found in this country. The 
music of a few of the ballads and songs is reproduced, and two maps are 
supplied to indicate to the reader the location of “Egypt” and of the 
communities within its borders. 

The collection is presented as prepared by Mr. Neely before his death 
in 1937, but occasional notes by Professor J. W. Ashton are included. In 
his modest and sensible foreword Professor Spargo indicates the nature 
of the volume and its place in the study of Middle Western folk material. 

C. G. 


Esruer: 4 Novel. By Henry Adams (Francis [sic] Snow Compton). 
With an Introduction by Robert E. Spiller. New York: Scholars’ Fac- 
similes & Reprints. 1938. xxviii, 302 pp. $3.50. 

Students of American literature are greatly indebted to Scholars’ Fac- 
similes & Reprints for making available an important novel which was 
virtually suppressed. Esther, published by Henry Holt in March, 1884, is 
a better novel than Adams's earlier Democracy, but it has had to wait over 
half a century for a second printing. As a realistic novel, it has points of 
resemblance to the novels of Howells, James, Frederic, and others; and, as 
Professor Spiller makes clear in his admirable Introduction, Esther is im- 
portant also for the light it throws upon Adams’s development. “The 
trail from Esther to the Virgin of Chartres,” he says, “is a long and 
intricate one, but it is straight.” 


Tocgvevitte AnD Beaumont in America. By George Wilson Pierson. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. xvi, 852 pp. $7.50. 


This is a thoroughgoing study based largely upon new materials. The 
scope of the book is best stated in Professor Pierson’s own words: “Why, 
precisely, Tocqueville and Beaumont decided to escape from France, how 
they secured their official mission, where they went in the United States 
and Canada, what they saw, whom they talked to, and how gradually 
there took shape in Tocqueville’s mind the outline of his commentary and 
the substance of his striking political philosophy will here for the first time 
be set forth. The account has been reconstructed from a few published 
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writings of Alexis de Tocqueville, and from a mass of newly discovered 
letters, diaries, sketches, and other unpublished manuscripts: the whole 
pieced together into a story that is at the same time a personal biography, 
a panorama of the United States in 1831-1832, and a coherent history of 
Tocqueville’s thought up to the publication of his book.” 


THe Coronar Prinrer. By Lawrence C. Wroth. [Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged.] Portland, Maine: The Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press, 1938. xxiv, 368 pp. 

Dr. Wroth’s standard work, published for the Grolier Club in 1931, 
now appears, considerably enlarged, in a trade edition. He has included 
new materials, particularly concerning Maryland and South Carolina. 
He has enlarged the chapter on “The First Presses of the Colonies” by ex- 
tending the period covered to 1800. “I was led to that course,” he says, “by 
the realization that so far as the printing craft is concerned the last two 
decades of the century are much more closely related to the colonial 
period of the nation than to the industrial era just then about to open. 
By carrying the story into the decades following the Revolution I have 
been enabled to include statements concerning the origins of the press in 
Florida, Maine, Western Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Mississippi. ... ” 


Tue Maryann Press, 1777-1790. By Joseph Towne Wheeler. With an 
Introduction by Lawrence C. Wroth. Baltimore: The Maryland His- 
torical Society. 1938. xvi, 226 pp. 

This study, which: grew out of a Master’s thesis at Brown University, 
continues Dr. Wroth’s History of Printing in Colonial Maryland for 
nearly two decades. Pp. 1-75 tell the story of Maryland printing with 
emphasis upon important printers. Pp. 77-206 give a list of 550 Maryland 
imprints—250 more than are found in Evans’s American Bibliography. 


Tue Gateway to History. By Allan Nevins. New York and London: 

D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. vili, 412 pp. $4.00. 

This readable guide to the study of history includes more materials of 
interest to students of literary history than are found in other books of its 
kind. Especially useful are the chapters on “Biography” and “Literary 
Aspects of History.” 


Tue Founpinc or American Crvitization: The Middle Colonies. By 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Illustrated. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. xvi, 367 pp. $3.00. 

This is the first of a series of volumes in which Professor Wertenbaker 
plans to describe the transit of European civilizations to America. The 
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emphasis in the present work is somewhat different from that in his The 
Planters of Colonial Virginia and The First Americans. His new book 
recalls thé half-forgotten historical work of Edward Eggleston several 
decades ago. “Historians,” says Professor Wertenbaker, “have been prone 
to neglect the factor of inheritance in interpreting the United States, espe- 
cially the multiple inheritance which makes it the child, not of England, 
but of Europe” (p. 11). The emphasis is rather upon folkways than 
upon political developments. There are excellent chapters on New York, 
New Jersey, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania, but the best portions of 
the book deal with the Pennsylvania Germans, The chapter entitled 
“Volkskunst” is perhaps the best in the book. 


Tue Year’s Worx in Encuisu Stuvres. Volume XVII: 1936. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1938. 311 pp. 
$3.75. 


This admirable annual is somewhat smaller in size than its immediate 
predecessor, owing to the fact that 1936 was a lean year for scholarship in 
Old English, Chaucer, the Restoration, and perhaps other fields. While 
the work of American scholars in the field of English literature is abun- 
dantly recognized, the attention given to studies in American literature is 
altogether inadequate. Indeed, one of the contributors, Professor B. Ifor 
Evans, refers to the literary history of the United States as “a subject 
sadly neglected in England.” The English Association should ask some 
American scholar to supply for succeeding volumes a chapter on scholarly 
publications in the field of American literary history. 


Warr Wurman as A Criric oF Literature. By Maurice O. Johnson. 
The University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Crit- 
icism, No. 16. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1938. 73 pp. (Pamphlet.) 


Mr. Johnson’s aim is to make “accessible Whitman’s most meaningful 
judgments in literature.” After a survey of Whitman’s reading, he sum- 
marizes Whitman’s criticism of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Scott, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Burns, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier. He con- 
cludes that Whitman as a critic “invariably asked for democratic implica- 
tion as well as for artistic excellence.” 


“Tue Tare Tumxers: Ten Essays on Literature. By Edmund Wilson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1938.] 289 pp. $2.75. 
This book, the first volume of critical essays which Mr. Wilson has 

published since Axel's Castle (1931), begins with “Mr. More and the 
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Mithraic Bull,” an account of a conversation with the late Paul Elmer 
More, and concludes with “Marxism and Literature.” Among the best of 
the essays are “The Ambiguities of Henry James” and “John Jay Chap- 
man,” which is perhaps the best essay in the book. Other essays deal 
with Pushkin, A. E. Housman, Flaubert, Samuel Butler, and Bernard 
Shaw. : 


Rine Larpner’s Best Stories: Including, Hamcur, Aust Ike, Te GOLDEN 
Honeymoon, and all the other brilliant stories originally collected in 
Rounp-ur—together with his inimitable novel of a not-so-dumb Mid- 
Westerner in the wilds of New York, entitled, Tue Bic Town. With 
a Foreword by William McFee. De Luxe Edition. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Garden City Publishing Co., Inc: [1938.] xii, 563 pp. $1.39. 

Mr. McFee’s Foreword serves as an admirable introduction to this col- 
lection, which includes twenty-five stories in addition to the novelette, 

The Big Town. 


Tue Besr or American Humor rrom Marx Twain To Bencutgey: A 
Prose Anthology. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. [1938.] x, 401 pp. $1.00. 
This collection, which first appeared in 1924, has been recently added 

to the Star series of dollar books. The selections are well chosen, but the 

biographical and critical notes are in many cases out of date. 


Tre Wrrrtncs or Brann THE Iconoctast. With a Biography by J. D. 
Shaw. Two Volumes in One. [1938.] New York: Blue Ribbon 
Books, Inc. 464, 463 pp. $.98. 

William Cowper Brann (1855-1898) was a self-educated freelance jour- 
nalist, born in Illinois, who published the Iconoclast in Waco, Texas. 
Brann’s writings have found many readers ever since his death forty years 
ago. They are uneven, but in them one occasionally finds something of the 
literary qualities that characterize Thomas Paine on the one hand and 
H. L. Mencken on the other. There should be a longer and more critical 
study of Brann than Shaw’s four-page sketch, which was written only a 
few months after Brann’s death in 1898. 


Jonn Burroveus’ Boox or Sones or Nature: Two Hundred and Twenty- 
three Poems Collected by America’s Beloved Naturalist. De Luxe 
Edition. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. [1938.] 
xii, 359 pp. $1.19. 

For poetry that shows an intimate knowledge of nature, this collection 
is one of the best in the language in spite of the fact that Burroughs dis- 
liked the “fanciful and allegorical treatment of nature” and was somewhat 
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out of sympathy with the poets who flourished in his later years.. Of 
Lanier(?) he wrote without calling his name: “One of our young South- 
‘ern poets has written many Nature poems that are based on real love 
and observation, and that abound in striking and beautiful lines, but his 
form is involved and difficult, and I have not been able to find in his 
numerous volumes one whole poem that I could take.” The free verse of 
Whitman, represented by seven poems, presénted no difficulty. 


Tue Worp ar My Suoutper. By Eunice Tietjens. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1938. 341 pp. $3.00. 


For the student of American literature, the most important chapters 
of this readable autobiography deal with Poetry and the Little Review. 
Her account of Poetry is a useful suppiement to that in Harriet Monroe’s 
autobiography. Other chapters deal largely with the author’s travels in 

, the Orient, the South Seas, and Northern Africa. 


Bryonp Dark Hiris: A Personal Story. By Jesse Stuart. With six decora- 
tions by Ishmael. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 1938. 
399 pp- $3.50. 

Mr. Stuart’s vivid account of his experiences on a mountain farm, in 
college, and in the steel mills throws a good deal of light upon the poems 
in his Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. He is more at home in verse, but - 
the present book, like his earlier Head o W-Hollow, shows that he can 
write excellent prose as well. 


SeLecren Poems. By John Gould Fletcher. New York and Toronto: 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. [1938.] xii, 237 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Fletcher, who last year published his autobiography, Life Is My 
Song, has included a few new poems as well as selections from eight of 
his earlier volumes published between 1913 and 1935. When read in the 
light of his autobiography, his poems—few if any of which have ever 
struck the public fancy—take on a new significance. 


American Prace Names. By Alfred H. Holt. New York: Thomas Y. 
’ Crowell Company, Publishers. [1938.] 222 pp. $1.75. 
A list of American place names, mostly odd, with indications as to 
how they are pronounced. 


Canavian Lirrerarure Topay: A Series of Broadcasts Sponsored by The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press. 1938. 70 pp. $.50. 

The purpose of the broadcasts, which were arranged for by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, was “to take stock of the tendencies now dom- 
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inant in the main kinds of Canadian writing and to relate these tendencies 
in some degree to the actual conditions of Canadian life and authorship.” 
Most.of the nine lectures deal with literary types. Few if any American 
radio lectures on literary topics come up to Professor E. K. Brown’s “The 
Contemporary Situation in Canadian Literature.” 


Bacxstacz wiru Actors: From the Time of Shakespeare to the Present 
Day. By Helen Ormsbee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
Publishers. [1938.] xiv, 343 pp. $3.50. 

The daughter of a Brooklyn dramatic critic, herself an actress of wide 
experience, Helen Ormsbee discusses notable actors since the time of the 
Elizabethans. Most of the book deals with nineteenth-century English 
and American actors. 


Cowsoy Sones anp Orser Frontier Batiaps. Revised and Enlarged. 
Collected by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. xxxviii, 431 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. John A. Lomax’s Cowboy Songs, first published in 1910, was an 
important pioneer publication in a neglected field. The new edition con- 
tains a number of new ballads, and all of them are regrouped according 
to subject. In the new edition music is given for all the ballads. The 
editors have added some valuable notes. The publishers have put out a 
much more attractive book than the original edition brought out by 
another firm. 


Foix-Soncs FROM THE SourHeRN Hicuianns. Collected and Edited by — 
Mellinger Edward Henry. New York: J. J. Augustin Publisher. 
[1938.] xvi, 460 pp. 

An excellent colle.::ion of British and native folk-songs found in the 

South. 


Prorite of Gentius: Poor Richard Pamphlets. Edited by Nathan G. 
Goodman for The Franklin Institute. With Forewords by Prominent 
Americans, Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. [1938.] 


The titles of the nine attractive pamphlets are: I. Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, Year by Year—1706-1790; Il. Benjamin Franklin on Honesty; 
Ill. The Way to Wealth, and Words of Wisdom from Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Poor Richard’s Almanack; IV. Benjamin Franklin on Peace; V. The 
Practical Dr. Franklin; VI. Benjamin Franklin on Industry, Frugality, 
and Thrift; VII. Benjamin Franklin on Citizenship; VII. Benjamin 
Franklin on the Art of Virtue; 1X. Benjamin Franklin on Religion. 
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Resources oF SOUTHERN Lisraries: .4 Survey of Facilities for Research.. 
Edited by Robert B. Downs, Chicago: American Library Association. 
1938. xii, 370 pp. $4.50. 

This book is the result of a co-operative survey made possible by a 
grant from the General. Education Board. Chapters on Manuscripts, 
Newspapers, General Periodicals and Society Publications, Language and 
Literature, and History indicate the location of materials of interest to 
students of American literature. 


A Sourierner Discovers rue Sours. By Jonathan Daniels. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1938. x, 346 pp. $3.00. 


The editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, who is also a novelist, 
describes in gossipy fashion what he saw on an extensive automobile trip 
through the South. His concluding chapter, “Dixie Destination,” is one 
of the best discussions of the. South that have appeared in recent years. 


„A Survey or Kansas Porrry. Edited by Sister Mary Tharsilla Carl, 
O. S. B., A. M. Seneca, Kan.: The Courier-Tribune Press. 1938. xii, 
241 pp. $1.50, l 
This survey is also an anthology of Kansas poetry. In it one finds 

some account of earlier collections and a considerable amount of biblio- 

graphical information. The editor’s attitude is patriotic rather than critical, 


J. B. H. 
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This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Nelson F. Adkins (New York University), Gay W. Allen 
(Bowling Green State University), Walter Blair (University of Chicago), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane 
University), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), John E. Engle- 
kirk (University of New Mexico), George E. Hastings (University of 
Arkansas), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. 
Kane (Ohio State University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), 
Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey 
(University of Florida), Theodore A. Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the January number of 
American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee: 
Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 
[Atzen, Ernan] Doten, Dana. “Ethan Allen’s ‘Original Something.’ ” 
New Eng. Quar., XI, 361-366 (June, 1938). 
` Allen’s contributions to Oracles of Reason. 
Schantz, B. T. “Ethan Allen’s Religious Ideas.” Jour. of Religion, XVII, 
183-217 (April, 1938). 
[Bartow, Jort] Adams, M. Ray. “On the ‘Newly Discovered Letter’ of 
Joel Barlow.” Amer. Lit., X, 224-227 (May, 1938). 
The manuscript upon which the recently published letter is based 
[see Amer, Lit, IX, 442-449, Jan., 1938] seems to have been carelessly 
copied from the original in the Harvard College Library. 
[Corron, Jonn] Hubbell, Jay B. “John and Ann Cotton, of ‘Queen’s 
Creek,’ Virginia.” Amer. Lit., X, 179-201 (May, 1938). 
Conclusive evidence that the author of “The Burwell Papers” was 
John Cotton, as Moses Coit Tyler had hinted, and probably Cotton 
was also the author of the two poems: “Bacon’s Epitaph, Made by His 
Man” and the reply to it, “Upon the Death of G. B. [General Bacon].” 
[Dawson, Witam] Dean, Harold Lester. “An Identification of the 
‘Gentleman of Virginia.’” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., XXXI (Part 
One), 10-20 (1937). 
The author of Poems on Several Occasions (1736) was probably 
William Dawson, professor of moral philosophy at William and Mary 
College. 
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[Franxuin, Benyamin] Huckel, Oliver. “Benjamin Franklin and George 
Whitefield—Founding Fathers.” Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chronicle, XL, 
372-382 (July, 1938). 

A discussion of the relative parts played by Franklin and White- 
field in the founding of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Pepper, William. “Benjamin Franklin, Founder of the University.” Gen. 
Mag. and Hist. Chronicle, XL, 318-324 (April, 1938). 

An address delivered on Founder’s Day at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, discussing Franklin’s part in founding, and his relations 
with, the University. 

Van Doren, Carl. “Franklin’s Neglected Maxims.” Sav. Rev. Lit., XVIII, 
15-17 (Aug. 20, 1938). 

A chapter from the author’s forthcoming biography of Franklin. 

Williams, David. “More Light on Franklin’s Religious Ideas” Amer. 
Hist. Rev., XLIII, 803-813 (July, 1938). 

Extracts from a manuscript by David Williams (1738-1816), which 
deals with the formation of the Thirteen Club, of which Franklin was 
the most important member, and the issue by this club of the Liturgy 
of the Universal Principles of Religion and Morality. 

[Freneav, Prune] Marsh, Philip M. “Was Freneau a Fighter?” N. J. 
Hist. Soc. Pro., LVI, 211-218 (July, 1938). 

- “It seems clear that, outside of ideas, Freneau shunned and hated 
conflict.” 

[Kermer, Samuzt] Carlson, C. Lennart. “Samuel Keimer: A Study in the 
Transit of English Culture to Colonial-Pennsylvania.” Pa. Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., LXI, 357-386 (Oct. 1937). 

Keimer as an author and publisher. 

[MaTHER, Corron] Holmes, Thomas J. “The Mather Bibliography.” 
Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer, XXXI (Part One), 57-76 (1937). 

An anecdotal account, bibliographically interesting, of the acquisi- 
tion and listing of the Mather library, collected by William G. Mather 
of Cleveland, and a justification of the compilation. 

[TrumBuLL, Jonn] Conley, Katharine A. “A Letter of. John Trumbull.” 
New Eng. Quar., XI, 372-374 (June, 1938). 

Trumbull’s criticism of a volume of poems by James Athearn Jones. 

- [Wasuincron, Gzorce] Read, Allen Walker. “British Travellers on 
George Washington’s English.” Notes and Queries, CLXXV, 7 (July 
2, 1938). 

` Comments made by English travelers, such as Weld, Latrobe, and 
Parkinson, on Washington’s manner of oral expression, 
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II. 1800-1870 


[Atcorr, A. B.] Grose, Howard B., Jr. “Notes on Pedlar’s Progress.” 
Amer. Lit, X, 216-222 (May, 1938). 

Notes on a number of minor details of Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress 
offered as a supplement to H. R. Warfel’s review in Amer. Lit, IX, 
380-382 (Nov., 1937). 

[Crarx, W. G.] Dunlap, Leslie W. “The Letters of Willis Gaylord Clark 
and Lewis Gaylord Clark.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., XLII, 455-476; 523- 
548; 613-636 (June, July, Aug., 1938). 

The letters of the Clark brothers to Longfellow, Hawthorne, et al.. 
published from the MSS in the Craigie House, the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, and the New York Public Library. 

[Coss, J. B.] Buckley, George T. “Joseph B. Cobb: Mississippi Essayist 
and Critic.” Amer. Lit., X, 166-178 (May, 1938). 

Cobb’s shrewd literary appraisals and his independent social and 
political opinions in Leisure Labors (1858) leave little doubt that if 
the destinies of the South had been in the hands of men of his temper 
of mind “during the mid-nineteenth century the history of that section 
would have been a far different and perhaps a far happier one.” 

[Emerson, R. W.] Edmunds, A. J. “Emerson’s Misquotation from 
Boehme.” Notes and Queries, CLXXV, 63 (July 23, 1938). 

In his essay on Swedenborg Emerson misquotes a line from Jacob 
Boehme. 

Hastings, Louise. “Emerson in apenas: ” New Eng. Quar., XI, 443- 
469 (Sept. 1938). 

Details concerning trips of 1850, 1852, 1857, 1860, and 1867. 

Tolles, Frederick B, “Emerson and Quakerism.” Amer. Lit., X, 142-165 
(May, 1938). 

Emerson was strongly subject to the influence of Quaker thought 
between 1827 and 1836, when the salient ideas which characterize the 
essays were in the germinal state. The Quakerism of Mary Rotch, 
together with Emerson’s reading in the literature of Quakerism, and 
his personal contact with the Quaker preacher Stabler are considered 
as forming “a significant strand in the background of ideas out of 
which his essays came,’ 

[HawtHorneg, NatHanizx] Orians, G. Harrison. “Scott and Hawthorne’s 
Fanshawe.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 388-394 (June, 1938). 

Fanshawe “shows how extensively the whole decade of the twenties 
was absorbed in Scott and his technique.” 

Turner, Arlin. “Hawthorne as Self-Critic.” So. Atlantic Quar., XXXVII, 
132-138 (April, 1938). 
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Discusses Hawthorne’s own strictures on the gloom of his stories, 
the prevalence of allegory, and the vagueness of his characters and 
settings, 





400 (June, 1938). 
An 1836 article reprinted for the first time. 
[Hayne, P. H.] Hoole, William Stanley. “Seven Unpublished Letters of 
‘Paul Hamilton Hayne.” Ga. Hist. Quar., XXII, 273-285 (Sept., 1938). 
Familiar letters to Miss Susan Hayne. 
[Lonecrettow, H. W.] Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. “Longfel- 
low on Spain.” New Masses, Lit. Section, XXVII, 92-95 (April 12, 
1938). 

Extracts from Longfellow’s notebook during his visit to Spain in 
1827 show his sympathy with the oppressed masses and provide an 
interesting commentary on the present Civil War in Spain. 

[MELvittE, Herman] Anderson, Charles Roberts. “The Romance of 
Scholarship: Tracing Melville in the South Seas.” Colophon, n.s, II, 
259-279 (Spring, 1938). 

An account of the sources of the author’s two works: The Journal 

of a Cruise of the Frigate United States and Melville in the South Seas. 
Birss, John H. “International Copyright: A New Letter of Herman Mel- 
ville.” Notes and Queries, CLXXIII, 402 (Dec. 4, 1937). 

Reprints an article on the subject of international copyright origin- 
ally appearing in the Home Journal for Jan. 12, 1850. The article in- 
.cludes:a passage from an unpublished letter by Melville. 

Blackmur, R. P. “The Craft of Herman Melville.” Va. Quar. Rev., XIV, 
_ 266-282 (Spring, 1938). 

“The tools of craft” by which Melville secured: his effects in Pierre 
and Moby Dick are examined, first as to their dramatic form and 
second as to their use of language. In controlling the form of the 
novels, “his rule was vagary”; their success and force lie not in their’ 
form but in spite of it, “in the digressions Melville made from the 
drama in front of him, which he could not manage, into apologues or 
sermons which he superbly could.” 

[Por, E. A.] Birss, John H. “Poe in Fordham: A Reminiscence.” Notes 
and Queries, CLXXI, 440 (Dec. 18, 1937). 

Prints a manuscript note by Augustine O’Neil describing Poe 
while he lived at Fordham. The note is to be found in a copy of Poe’s 
Poetical Works (N. Y., 1859). 

Doherty, Edward. “The Spectacles: The Lost Short Story by Edgar 
Allan Poe.” Liberty, XV, 12-14 (Sept. 24, 1938). 
Mr. Doherty reprints with an introduction a short story, which Mr. 


“Hawthorne at Martha’s Vineyard.” New Eng. Quar, XI, 394- _. 
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Richard Gimbel found in some unspecified American periodical, “The 
Spectacles,” which is not to be confused with Poe’s later story with 
that title, is supposed to be one of the Tales of the Folio Club. 

[Ranma J.R.] Uhler, John Earle. “James Ryder Randall in Louisiana.” 
La. Hist. Quar., XXI, 3-17 (April, 1938). 

Biographical sketches of René Leblanc, an Acadian who was notary 
at Grand Pré, and was exiled to the Louisiana country, as Longfellow 
narrated in Evangeline, and of his great-great-grandson, James Ryder 
Randall, who employed his pen in the Confederate cause, writing espe- 
cially “Maryland! My Maryland!” . 

[Tnoreau, H. D.] Lorch, Fred W. “Thoreau and the Organic Principle 
in Poetry.” PMLA, LIII, 286-302 (March, 1938). 

An account of Thoreau’s attitude toward literary form and struc- 
ture, pointing out that he, like Schelling, thought of form as inherent 
in intuition and as a natural expression of the disciplined life of an 
author. Thoreau’s essay on Carlyle is cited as an application of this 
critical theory. 

Shepard, Odell. “Thoreau and Columella: A Comment.” New Eng. 
Quar., XI, 605-606 (Sept., 1938). 

White, William (comp.). “A Henry David Thoreau Bibliography, 1908- 
1937.” Bul. of Bibl., XVI, 90-92; 111-113 (Jan.-April, May-Aug., 1938). 

A check-list, without annotation, of bibliographies, biographies, 
and criticism. 

[Timrop, Henry] Patton, Lewis. “An Unpublished Poem by Henry 
Timrod.” Amer. Lit., X, 222-223 (May, 1938). 

An occasional poem of respectful gallantry by Timrod in an album 
in the possession of the Bulwinkle family of Gastonia, N. C. 

Voigt, G. P. “Timrod in the Light of Newly Revealed Letters.” So. At- 
lantic Quar., XXXVII, 263-269 (July, 1938). 

A group of letters by Henry Timrod and members of his family, 
now in the library of the University of South Carolina, reveals many 
essential qualities of the poet's mind, such as his sensitiveness, his 
passionate affectionateness, and his consciousness of the loftiness of his 
calling. 

(Very, Jones] Bartlett, W. I. “Jones Very—the Harvard Years.” Essex 
Institute and Hist. Coll, LXXIV, 213-238 (July, 1938). 

A well-documented account of Very’s years as student and tutor at 
Harvard from February, 1834, to September 10, 1838. Edward Tyrrell 
Channing, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric, exerted the most profound 
influence on Very during the undergraduate years. There are ref- 
erences to Very’s relationship with Elizabeth Peabody, Hawthorne, 
and Emerson. 
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[Wurrner, J. G.] Snyder, Edward D. “Whittier Returns to Philadelphia 
after a Hundred Years.” Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog, LXII, 140-157 
(April, 1938). 

An account of Whittierana in the Quaker Collection at Haverford 
College. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Apams, Henry] Holt, W. Stull. “Henry Adams and the Johns Hopkins 
University.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 632-638 (Sept., 1938). 

Letters from Adams to President Gilman, 1875-1878, 

[Cuzmens, Samuet] Eastman, Max. “Mark Twain’s Elmira.” Harper's 
Mag., CLXVI, 620-632 (May, 1938). 

Max Eastman relates his memories of boyhood and young man- 
hood in Elmira, N. Y., with Mark Twain, the Langdons, and others 
associated with Mark Twain. 

Ferguson, De Lancey. “Huck Finn Aborning.” Colophon, ns., III, r71- 
180 (Spring, 1938). 

The author of this article, after examining the original manuscripts 
of Huckleberry Finn, rejects Van Wyck Brooks’s thesis that Mark 
Twain’s works have suffered at the hands of his censors. 

[Crane, SrepHEN] Lüdeke, Henry. “Stephen Cranes Gedichte.” Anglia, 
LXII, 410-422 (May, 1938). 

[Hanris, J. C.] Hubbell, J. B. [editor]. “Letters of Uncle Remus.” South- 
west Rev., XXIII, 216-223 (Jan., 1938). i 

Two previously unpublished letters of Joel Chandler Harris written 
March 18, 1895, and April 15, 1895, to Professor William M. Basker- 
vill of Vanderbilt University, who was preparing an article on Harris. 
The first letter offers to send whatever personal material Baskervill 
might need, and the second, which Harris calls “the longest letter I 
have ever written to any human being,” answers the questions Basker- 
vill asked about various matters, such as “The Preface” to Unele 
Remus and His Friends (1892), Harris's literary favorites, and earlier 
Georgia humorists. 

[Howetts, W. D.] Taylor, Walter F. “William Dean Howells, Artist 
- and American.” Sewanee Rev, XLVI, 288-303 (July-Sept., 1938). 

Fundamental criticism of Howells must concern itself not with 
whether he was a prude or a bourgeois, or with the extent to which 
his work fits the taste of our time; it must attack “the deeper problems 
of his total range of experience, the degree of his skill in rendering it, 
his controlling standards of value, and the organic relation of all these 
things to a half-century of our national growth.” 
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[Hussarp, Exserr] Allen, F. L. “Elbert Hubbard.” Scribner's Mag. 
CIV, 12-14, 49-51 (Sept., 1938). 

Intimate views of “the sage of East Aurora.” 

[James, Henry] Bogan, Louise. “James on a Revolutionary Theme.” 
Nation, CXLVI, 471-474 (April 23, 1938). 

A reinterpretation of three of the books which Henry James wrote 
in the center of his career: The Bostonians, The Princess Casamassima, 
and The Tragic Muse. 

[Lanrer, Stoney] Allen, Gay W. “Sidney Lanier as a Literary Critic.” 
Phil. Quar., XVII, 121-138 (April, 1938). 

Lanier “came more intimately to grips with the literary problems 
-of his time” than did Emerson, Lowell, or Whitman. The keystone 
of his whole theory of poetry—that music and poetry are so closely 
related that they are identical—“is a restatement of German romantic- 
ism as exemplified by Wackenroder, Fr. Schlegel, and Novalis.” De- 
spite some of Lanier’s critical follies, he made a permanent contribu- 
tion to English prosody in his Science of English Verse. 

[Wrirman, Warr] Goodale, David. “Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrow- 
ings.” Amer. Lit., X, 202-213 (May, 1938). 

Borrowings from John Paul Jones’s “Letter to Benjamin Franklin”; 
from Frances Wright’s A Few Days in Athens, her pamphlets, and 
her contributions to the Free Inquirer; and from C. F. Volney’s Ruins. 

McCusker, H. “Leaves of Grass: First Editions and Manuscripts in the 
Whitman Collection.” More Books, XII, 179-192 (May, 1938). 

An account of the books and manuscripts in the Whitman collec- 
tion of the Boston Public Library. “Some of these manuscripts . . . 
are here printed for the first time.” 

Rubin, Joseph Jay. “Whitman and the Boy-Forger.” Amer, Lit, X, 214- 
215 (May, 1938). 
In the fourth of “Some Fact-Romances,” contributed to English’s 
Aristidean in December, 1845, Whitman transposed “the one sen- 
timental detail of the crime, [and] gained some sympathy for the 
young criminal,” the forger, Henry Saunders, with whom he had 
boarded in New York in 1843. 
“Whitman and Carlyle: 1846.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LIII, 370 
(May, 1938). ` 

Whitman’s review of The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, appearing in the Brooklyn Evening Star (January 31, 1846), 
antedates. the comment hitherto considered to be Whitman’s introduc- 
tion to Carlyle (i.e. the Brooklyn Eagle notice of Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, October 17, 1846). 
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Strauch, Carl F. “The Structure of Walt Whitman’s ‘Song of Myself” 
Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XXVII, 597-607 (Sept. 1938). 

An analysis of the poem to show “how very much Whitman was 
in command of his materials, how orderly was his march from climax 
to climax, how effectively he secured the unimpeded progress forward 
and upward in his ideas by well-placed transitional passages and even 
single words which gather into themselves the whole meaning of 
large sections of the poem.” 


IV. 1900-1938 
[Anperson, MaxweLL] Childs, Herbert E. “Playgoer’s Playwright: Max- 
well Anderson.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XXVII, 475-485 (June, 
1938). 

An estimate of Anderson’s dramas in terms of the two major 
charges made by critics that he has failed to write great dramatic verse 
and that he lacks an ordered philosophy. . 

[Catverton, V. F.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “V. F. Calverton: Marxism 
without Dogma.” Sewanee Rev., XLVI, 338-351 (July-Sept., 1938). 

A careful estimate of the critical work of Mr. Calverton shows him 
“virtually obsessed with ideologies.” Yet if we have any hope of creat- 
ing a fruitful critical method based on Marxist principles, we must 
watch Mr.-Calverton’s career. “He has stressed the value of craftsman- 
ship; he has kept faith with his social ideas without betraying his in- 
sight or integrity as a critic. He has given an original, if not altogether 
realistic, interpretation of the American scene.” 

[Carner Wira] Footman, Robert H. “The Genius of Willa Cather.” 
Amer, Lit., X, 123-141 (May, 1938). 

The flower of Miss Cather’s genius is to be found in My Antonia 
and Death Comes for the Archbishop. A pragmatic conclusion, based 
upon these novels, indicates that “when she is writing a novel which 
has a character capable of devotion, which has a form that permits a 
background of tales of action, and which has a mood, drawn from the 
land she loves . . . she has a chance to write a good or great novel.” 

Jones, Howard Mumford. “The Novels of Willa Cather.” Sat. Rev, Lit., 
XVIII, 3-4 (Aug. 6, 1938). ` 

“In the gallery of American novelists there are others of wider 
range, more epic dimensions, more immediate appeal. But there are 
few to whom the adjective ‘classic’ can be more truly applied, for 
beneath the quick sympathy there is á Roman gravity, a sense of the 
dignity of life which contemporary fiction, aside from a mere handful 
of writers, has mainly lost.” 
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[Cummanes, E. E.] Bishop, John Peale. “The Poems and Prose of E. E. 
Cummings.” So. Rev., IV, 173-186 (July, 1938). 

Emphasis upon the importance of Cummings’s prose. 

[Farrext, J. T.] Farrell, James T. “A Novelist Begins.” Atlantic Mo., 
CXLII, 330-334 (Sept., 1938). 

An account of the inception and growth in Farrell’s mind of the 
Studs Lonigan trilogy, “the story of an American destiny in our time.” 

[Fautkner, Wurm] Buttitta, Anthony. “William Faulkner: That 
Writin’ Man of Oxford.” Sat. Rev. Lit., XVIIL 6-8 (May 21, 1938). 

A narrative and descriptive account of the writer’s experiences with 
Faulkner. 

[Grascow, Erren] Canby, Henry Seidel. “Ellen Glasgow: Ironic Tra- 
gedian.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVIII, 3-4, 14 (Sept. 10, 1938). 

The essential quality of her work is “a sense for tender and ironic 
tragedy.” She is “our best contemporary master of the tragic drama 
of significant manners.” 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Schwartz, Delmore. “Ernest Hemingway’s Lit- 
erary Situation.” So. Rev., III, 769-782 (April, 1938). l 

Hemingway’s best stories deal with the sensations that virile men 
derive from war, alcohol, sports, and biological love. The style is 
focused upon certain key situations and contexts. When he tries to 
introduce social problems, as in To Have and Have Not, he fails. 

[Jerrers, Roainson] Wann, Louis. “Robinson Jeffers—Counterpart of 
Walt Whitman.” Personalist, XTX, 297-308 (July, 1938). 

A critical discussion of Jeffers, viewing him as a pessimistic 
twentieth-century counterpart of the optimistic nineteenth-century 
Whitman. 

[Jounson, J. W.] Aery, W. A. “James Weldon Johnson: American Ne- 
gro of Distinction.” School and Society, XLVIII, 291-294 (Sept. 3, 
1938). 

The career of Johnson proves him a valiant fighter, both in his 
writings and in his life, for the rights of his race. 

[Roserts, Kenners] Williams, Ben Ames. “Kenneth Roberts.” Sat. Rev. 
Lit., XVIII, 8-10 (June 25, 1938). 

The character traits and habits of the journalist and novelist. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Burton, Richard. “Robinson as I Saw Him.” Mark 
Twain Quar., Il, 8 (Spring, 1938). 

Cestre, Charles. “Edwin Arlington Robinson—Maker of Myths.” Mark 
Twain Quar., Il, 3-8, 24 (Spring, 1938). 

To give to his idealism “persuasive force,” the poet “had to take 
flights to the realms of poetry without losing sight of the abode of men 
here below. . . . This explains his resorting to the device of the myth.” 
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Daniels, Mabel. “Robinson’s Interest in Music.” Mark Twain Quar., Il, 
15, 24 (Spring, 1938). 

DuBois, Arthur E. “The Cosmic Humorist.” Mark Twain Quar, Il, 

11-13 (Spring, 1938). 

Latham, G. W. “Robinson at Harvard.” Mark Twain Quar., Il, 19-20 
(Spring, 1938). 

[Sanpsurc, Cari] Lunderbergh, Holger. “Carl Sandburg.” Scandinavian 
Rev., XXIV, 49-51 (Spring, 1938). 

Concerning Sandburg’s Swedish parents, background, and personal 
life. 

[Srertine, Grorcr] Berkelman, Robert G. “George Sterling on “The 
Black Vulture.” Amer. Lit, X, 223-224 (May, 1938). 

In a letter of April 27, 1925, Sterling says his sonnet, “The Black 
Vulture,” is “a nature-poem pure and simple.” 

[Van Doren, Cart] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Carl Van Doren, Scholar 
and Skeptic.” Sewanee Rev., XLVI, 223-234 (April-June, 1938). 

“Mr. Van Doren may be called the dean of American critics.” His 
art is essentially one of “exposition and analysis, rather than creative 
affirmation.” In the strictest sense “he is not so much a critic as an his- 
torian, and it is as an historian of American letters that he has made 
his most important contribution.” 

{Wuarron, Eprra] Wilson, Edmund. “Justice to Edith Wharton.” New 
Republic, LEXXXV, 209-213 (June 29, 1938). ` 

For fifteen years Edith Wharton’s powerful realism was “the des- 
perate product of a pressure of maladjustment,” but after she settled 
down comfortably in Paris her intellectual force evaporated. 

[Witper, THornton] Parmenter, Ross. “Novelist and Playwright.” Sat. 
Rev. Lit, XVIII, 10-11 (June 11, 1938). 

An interview with Thornton Wilder. 

[Wuson, Epmunp] Freeman, Joseph. “Edmund Wilson’s Globe of 
Glass.” New Masses, Lit. Section, XXVII, 73-79 (April 12, 1938). 

Critical survey of Wilson’s intellectual and literary development 

from 1931 to 1938. 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Allison, Tempe E. “A Folk Play Version of the ‘Processus Belial’ in 
America.” PMLA, LIII, 622-624 (June, 1938). 
A Spanish-American Adam and Eve play of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. 
Burke, W. T. “The Literature of Slang.” Bal. N. Y. Pub. Lib, XLII, 


333-342, 497-507, 564-574, 645-655 (April, June, July, Aug., 1938). 
Parts V, VI, VII, and VIII of an invaluable bibliography. 
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Carmer, Carl. “Stranglers of the Thunder.” New Masses, Lit. Section, 
XXVII, 79-81 (April 12, 1938). 

On the neglect of American folk-lore heroes by artists and writers. 
These giants “are the day dreams of the worker who sees himself em- 
bodied in the champion his mind creates.” 

Davidson, Levette Jay. “Old Trapper Talk.” Amer. Speech, XIII, 83-92 
(April, 1938). 

The nature of trapper dialect of the Far Western frontier from 
1800 to 1850 as revealed in books by Irving, Parkman, and others, and 
in contemporary journals. 

Davis, Harold. “On the Origins of Yankee Doodle.” Amer. Speech, 
XII, 93-96 (April, 1938). 

A review of the various suggestions for the origin of the term 
“Yankee Doodle” and the reprinting of a letter from James S. Pike, 
American Minister to Holland (1861-1866), in which he suggests the 
origin in the Dutch terms “Jan-tje Doedel” as meaning “Little John’s 
tootle.” 

Greet, W. Cabell. “A Standard American Language?” New Republic, 
LXXXXV, 68-70 (May, 25, 1938). 

Exposition of the five regional dialects and the two general types, 
Eastern and Western speech. 

Hench, Atcheson, Dobbie, Elliott V. K., Treviño, S. N., et al. “Bibliog- 
raphy [of American Speech].” Amer, Speech, KHI, 141-149 (April, 
1938). 

This annotated check-list is divided into “Present Day English,” 
“General and Historical,” and “Phonetics.” 

Hunter, Edwin R. and Gaines, Bernice E. “Verbal Taboo in a College 
Community.” Amer. Speech, XII, 97-107 (April, 1938). 

Report of a study in verbal taboo undertaken in Maryville College, 
Tenn. . 

Matthews, Albert. “‘Kayoed’: American Slang.” Notes and Queries, 
CLXXV, 82 (July 30, 1938). 

Neumann, J. H. “Notes on American Yiddish.” Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil, XXXVII, 403-421. 

Watson, George. “Natuatl Words in American English.” Amer. Speech, 
XIII, 108-121 (April, 1938). 

Werner, William L. “Pennsylvania German, 1927-1937.” Amer. Speech, 
XIII, 122-127 (April, 1939). 
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VI. GENERAL 


Beach, J. W. “Mr. Krutch and Ideal Values in Literature.” International 
Jour. Ethics, XLVIII, 487-497 (July, 1938). 

The most radical confusion in the criticism of Mr. Krutch is his 
“tacit and overt assumption that ideal values can have no existence 
unless they are regarded as realities existing independent of us in the 
structure of the universe.” 

Cantwell, Robert. “The Autobiographers.” New Republic, LXXXXIV, 
354-356 (April 27, 1938). 

Regarding fifty autobiographies by American intellectuals, “aside 
from Dreiser our novelists have avoided writing about the social and 
economic coercions that figure so largely in the autobiographies.” 

Cardwell, Guy A,, Jr. “The Influence of Addison on Charleston Period- 
icals, 11795-1860.” Studies in Phil, XXXV, 456-470 (July, 1938). 

A scholarly investigation of all the Charleston periodicals, with the 
conclusion that Addison “exerted a more cogent influence on the 
periodical literature of antebellum Charleston than did any other 
single person,” and this continued “to a notable degree after the influ- 
ence of the Spectator was moribund in England.” 

Castafieda, Carlos E. “The Beginnings of University Life in America.” 
Catholic Hist. Register, XXIV, 153-174 (July, 1938). 

Deals particularly with the early history of the University of Mex- 
ico. 

Craven, Avery. “The Literature of the Old Northwest.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, XIV, 1-2, 5 (July 31, 1938). 

A biographical and critical sketch. 

DeVoto, Bernard. “Fiction and the Everlasting 1f” Harper’s Mag. 
CLXVI, 42-49 (June, 1938). 

Comments on the contemporary historical novel. 

Edmonds, Albert Sydney. “The Henkels, Early Printers in New Market, 
Virginia, with a Bibliography.” William and Mary Col. Quar., XVII, 
174-195 (April, 1938). 

Faust, C. H. “The Background of the Unitarian Opposition to Tran- 
scendentalism.” Mod. Phil, XXXV, 297-324 (Feb., 1938). 

Many of the Unitarians, anxious to defend themselves against the 
accusations of infidelity, were unwilling to support the most radical of 
the Unitarian Transcendentalists. 

Ham, Edward Billings. “Journalism and the French Survival in New 
England.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 89-107 (March, 1938). 

The Travailleur “is the: best annotated and the most complete 
repository of Franco-Americana at present in existence.” 
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Jones, Howard Mumford. “Relief from Murder.” Atlantic Mo, CLXII, 
79-85 (July, 1938). 

A spirited and common sense argument against contemporary 
novels of the crime-and-seduction type. 

‘Josephson, Matthew. . “Corporative Prose.” New Republic, UXXXXV, 
207-209 (June 29, 1930). l 

“... popular literature in magazine form ... is becoming now 
pre-fabricated according to the specifications of several large scale pub- 
lishing houses.” 

‘Leavitt, Sturgis E. and Russell, Harry K. (compilers). “Theses in Eng- 
lish and Modern Foreign Languages Accepted in the Colleges of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama.” 
South Atlantic Bul, IV (Supplement) 1-15 (April, 1938). 

A valuable compilation of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses, 
including those in American literature. 

Moffit, Alexander. “Iowa Imprints before 1861.” Iowa Jour. Hist. and 
Politics, XXXVI, 152-205 (April, 1938). 

An interpretative essay based on the check-list of Iowa imprints in 
the January number of the same periodical. 

Moreland, James. “The Theatre in Portland in the Eighteenth Century.” 
New Eng. Quar., XI, 331-342 (June, 1938). 

The active dramatic interest in a New England city in the colonial 
and early national periods. 

Miiller, Herbert. “Impressionism in Fiction: Prism vs. Mirror.” Amer. 
Scholar, VIL, 355-367 (Summer, 1938). 

Impressionism corresponds to, and is influenced by, “the intu- 
itivistic philosophy of Bergson, the semi-mystical speculations of the 
advanced. mathematicians and physicists,” the modern accelerated 
tempo, and the general spiritual anarchy. 

Myers, Walter L. “The Novel and! the Past.” Va. Quar. Rev., XIV, 567- 
578 (Autumn, 1938). 

The recent, wide, fictional use of America’s past deserves the atten- 
tion it is receiving, for these novels of our past carry an air of authen- 
ticity, combined with good story-telling and romance, and offer an 
escape from the present. 

Parsons, Wilfrid. “Early Catholic Publishers of Philadelphia.” Catholic 
Hist. Register, XXIV, 141-152 (July, 1938). 

Peterson, William J. “Cultural Aspirations.” Palimpsest, XIX, 161-172 
(May, 1938). 

Early efforts in Iowa to establish colleges, and to found literary and 
historical associations. 
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Pachmann, Henry A. et al. (compilers). “Anglo-German Bibliography 

for 1937.” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., XXXVII, 267-284 (April, 1938). 

This annotated check-list of books, articles, and unpublished theses 
contains many items in American literature. 

Rawlings, Kenneth W. “Trial List of Titles of Kentucky Newspapers 
and Periodicals before 1860.” N. J. Hist. Soc. Pro., LVI, 263-287 (July, 
1938). 

Robinson, Daniel S. “Indiana’s Cultural Heritage.” Ind. Mag. of Hist., 
XXXIV, 145-156 (June, 1938). 

Including an analysis of Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
Robinson, Elwyn Burns. “The Dynamics of American Journalism from 
1787 to 1865.” Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog., LXI, 435-452 (Oct., 1937). 

The social causes which launched some representative newspapers 
and magazines. 

Sherman, Caroline B. “Our Rural Poetry.” So. Atlantic puar, XXXVII 
200-214 (April, 1938). 

Traces historically the development of rural poetry in America, 
emphasizing especially the work of contemporary poets, such as Robert 
Frost and Robert P. T. Coffin. 

Stegner, Wallace. “The Trail of the Hawkeye.” Sat. Rev., Lit., XVII, 
3-4, 16-17 (June, 30, 1938). ` 

A survey: of literature produced by native Iowans, concluding that 
“Towa has had no literary renaissance, but it has definitely come of 
age.” 

Turner, Arlin. “Fiction of the Bayou Country.” Sat. Rev. Lit, XVIII, 
3-4, 16 (April 30, 1938). 

A brief survey of Louisiana fiction (mostly contemporary), and 
reasons why Louisiana fiction does not treat the Civil War theme. 

Vail, Robert W. G. “Sabin’s Dictionary.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., 
XXXI (Part One), 1-9 (1937). 

“The story of the growth and development of American bibliog- 
raphy may be clearly traced by a careful examination of the twenty- 
nine volumes of ‘Sabin.’” The author, as the third compiler, succeed- 
ing Sabin and Wilberforce Eames, tells this story. 

Weiss, Harry B. “Some Comic Histories of the United States.” Bul. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib, XLII, 303-312 (April, 1938). 

A discussion of about twenty titles. 

Willoughby, Edwin Eliott. “The Reading of Shakespeare in Colonial 
America.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer, XXXI (Part One), 45-56 
(1937). 
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The reading of Shakespeare’s plays by the American colonials in- 
creased steadily through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as 
evidenced by folios and editions in libraries, and by the allusions in 
private journals. 

. Wright, Luella M. “The Farmer Supports All.” Palimpsest, XVII, 128- 
143 (April, 1937). 
` A survey of Peter Melendy’s efforts to fuse literature and farm life 
in his agricultural column entitled “Field and Garden” in the Cedar 
Falls Gazette, from 1860 to 1863. 
“Verse in the Newspapers.” Palimpsest, XIX, 173-184 (May, 
1938). 
In early lowa newspapers. 





CONCERNING THE STUDY OF NATIONAL- 
ISM IN AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL 
The George Washington University 


HE WORD nationalism belongs to more than the journalist 

and the tired businessman, in spite of its confused use by those’ 
who venture to comment on the world of the present day. Scholars 
working particularly in the social sciences have given it academic 
recognition and dignity; they have written important books and 
offered university courses on the subject. Its origins have been de- 
scribed, its development has been charted, and some of its con- 
sequences have been dramatically presented as current fact or dire 
prophecy. Under this scholarly treatment, nationalism has taken 
on a philosophical pattern, and a multitude of instances have helped 
to clarify regular features of its structure and program.’ 

Although I cannot here attempt an extended description or 
definition of nationalism as a social philosophy, perhaps a brief 
statement of the pattern of common features may provide a helpful 
perspective on the general argument which will follow. Basically, 
nationalists of all kinds—Herder and Hitler, Mazzini and Mussolini 
—agree in the major premise that civilization is destined to express 
itself through national forms, and each nationalist is concerned with- 
defining and strengthening his own national form. The typical 
nationalist utilizes the immemorial folkways and geographic ad- 
hesiveness of a nationality or people as the platform from which to 
assert their cultural uniqueness and racial purity, their fundamental 
community of interest, and their absolute need of a vigorous na- 
tional polity. He speaks. in throbbing phrases of a “proud” people, 
a “native” art, a “strong” state, a national “soul” and “mission.” The 
thoroughgoing nationalist attempts to mark every aspect of the 
nation’s life—its legislatures and kitchens, its factories and altars— 


* This article was read before the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association, December 30, 1938. 
` *Koppel S. Pinson, A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism (New York, 1935), 
lists 431 selected studies, most of which have been published since the World War; many 
additional volumes of more recent date have appeared. This valuable bibliography does not 
attempt to list the thousands of articles and essays which have been devoted to special phases 
of nationalism. 
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with the stamp of national purpose and direction, of integrated na- 
tional totality. Supreme devotion and loyalty to the nation is the 
essence of nationalistic doctrines, or the end-product to which the 
historic momentum drives them. And what, may be asked, is the 
balance sheet of nationalism? By subordinating the interests of the 
individual to the interests of the nation, it has tended to enlarge the 
horizon of moral values and has enriched many nations where it 
has held sway. On the other hand, its blessings have been ex- 
clusively to its favored sons, and it has been attended with tremen- 
dous evils. It has brought intellectual advancement and intellectual 
prostitution, cultural florescence and cultural debasement, internal 
pacification and foreign war, love of one’s fellow-nationals and 
contempt for the rest of the human race. It has appeared as the 
torchlight of progress, and now it threatens to be the firebrand of 
universal ruin. 

The serious investigation of modern nationalism has been under- 
taken, as I have said, chiefly by scholars in the fields of political 
science, economics, history, and social philosophy. It is important, 
however, to notice that these students generally suggest that the 
roots of nationalism grow in the cultural soil of the people and their 
way of life, that the sense of nationality is nourished by popular 
language, legends, traditions, and religious and social institutions, 
as well as by their literary expression or embodiment. The typical 
nationalistic program with its conventional features of compulsory 
public education, military service, patriotic journalism, nationalized 
language and literature, necessarily rests upon the culture of its 
people.? The general emphasis which the social scientists place upon 
the cultural and literary aspects of national life encourages the stu- 
dent to seek in literary scholarship an activity and response similar 
to that in the political and economic fields. The widespread interest 
in, and serious importance of, the study of nationalism impels intel- 
ligent investigation of all its aspects and phases. I am thus led to’ 
the question: Has the student of literature’ and literary history re- 
sponded to the opportunity thus presented for the investigation of 
the relation of nationalism to popular culture and literature? 


2 Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York, 1933), describes this cultural 
complex from which political and economic programs gain their strength, and points out 
the patterns which nationalism forms after it becomes strong enough to dominate the cul- 
tural factors which nourished it. 
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In the field of American literature a quick answer is not difficult, 
although a few qualifications will be suggested presently. Our 
scholars have already produced a surprisingly large number of spe- 
cialized studies of literary nationalism. As early as 1898, William 
B. Cairns began his pioneer investigations which gathered material 
relating to plans and claims for a national literature and culture. 
In the present decade many studies have been made of this idea in 
several periods of our literary history. In addition to the theme of a 
national literature, the patriotic comparison of American literary 
culture with that of England has been discussed in connection with 
the “literary war” of the early ninetéenth century, and: light has 
been shed on the cultural nationalism of the period.® Individual 
writers whose obvious patriotism raises the question of nationalistic 
interest, such as Noah Webster and Cooper, have also received 
attention.* The problem of American literary nationalism as a 
whole has also been considered. Significantly, Professor Warfel be- 
gins the preface of his Noah Webster, “Ten years ago I began a 
history of nationalism in American literature, but before proceeding 
very far I discovered that the basic studies necessary for so broad a 
survey had not been made.” Undoubtedly many basic studies are 
still necessary, but already general observations on the currents of 
nationalism throughout our literary history have been made, with 
comments on its changes and the factors which have affected it.5 
Obviously the two strongest forces operating against nationalism in 
our literature are cosmopolitanism or internationalism on one side, 


* Howard L. Flewelling, Literary Criticism in American Periodicals, 1783-1820 (unpub- 
lished dissertation, University of Michigan, 1931), modifies some of Cairns’s opinions con- 
cerning literary chauvinism. Also see John C. McCloskey, “The Campaign of Periodicals 
after the War of 1812 for National American Literature," PMLA, L, 262-273 (March, 
1935); Robert E. Spiller, “The Verdict of Sydney Smith,” American Literature, J, 3-13 
(March, 1929); Herbert R. Brown, “The Great American Novel,” American Literature, VIL, 
1-14 (March, 1935); Benjamin T. Spencer, “A National Literature, 1837-1855," American 
Literature, VIIL, 125-159 (May, 1936). Professor Spencer has informed me that he intends 
to carry this excellent study down through later literary periods. 

“On Webster's nationalism, see especially Harry R. Warfel, Noah Webster: Schoolmaster 
to America (New York, 1936), and Ervin C. Shoemaker, Noah Webster: Pioneer of Learn- 
ing (New York, 1936). Of Robert E. Spiller’s various studies in Cooper, the most succinct 
account of the nationalistic element is in the Introduction to James Fenimore Cooper, 
“American Writers Series” (New York, 1936). Some minor writers have also been treated 
as nationalists, as in Charles W, Cole, “Jeremy Belknap: Pioneer Nationalist,” New England 
Quarterly, X, 743-751 (Dec, 1937). 

* Such as Harry H. Clark, “Nationalism in American Literature,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, M1, 492-519 (July, 1933), and E. K. Brown, “The National Idea in American 
Criticism,” Dalhousie Review, XIV, 133-147 (July, 1934). 
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and regionalism or sectionalism on the other, and their influences ` 
have been noted by critics and scholars.* In this hurried reference 
to the numerous phases of the subject which have already been in- 
vestigated there is no effort at completeness, nor do the articles and 
volumes cited begin to make up a working bibliography. Enough, 
I hope, has been mentioned to make the quick answer to the ques- 
tion raised in the last paragraph. 

Now for the qualifications relating to the response of our scholars 
to the problems of literary nationalism. Is it not a fact that most 
of these treatments of aspects of literary nationalism have been 
prompted by a restricted interest in the period or the writers in- 
volved, rather than by an interest in the general idea of nationalism 
and the literary factors which are associated with it? When an eco- 
nomist or political historian investigates some phase of nationalistic 
activity in his own field, it is my impression that he is consciously 
contributing to a knowledge of nationalism as a large complex idea, 
and that he appreciates the relation of his restricted study to the 
subject as a whole. Such scholars have recognized the important 
part that literature, with its background of intellectual culture, plays 
in the nationalistic program. Are we willing to have them write 
our part of the story for us? I do not mean to argue that we literary 
students have been neglectful or uninterested. Certainly in Amer- 
ican literary history the idea of nationalism has been frequently 
treated. But in this large field of research we have thus far—wisely, 
I think—confined ourselves generally to an accumulation of facts 
and the thorough mastery of details. While of undoubted value, our 


These topics have been treated in the following: B. A. Botkin, “Regionalism: Cult or 
Culture?,” English Journal, College ed., XXV, 181-185 (March, 1936); Henry W. Boynton, 
“Literature by Piecemeal,” English Journal, XXII, 179-188 (March, 1934); Donald David- 
son, “Regionalism and Nationalism in American Literature,” American Review, V, 
48-61 (April, 1935); Carey McWilliams, “Localism in American Criticism,” Southwest 
Review, XIX, 410-428 (July, 1934); John N. Oldham, “Anatomy of Provincialism,” 
Sewanee Review, XLIV, 68-75 (Jan.-March, 1936), 145-152 (April-June, 1936), 296-302 
(July-Sept., 1936); Albert Guérard, Literature and Society (Boston, 1935); V. F. Calverton, 
The Liberation of American Literature (New York, 1932); Howard M. Jones, America and 
French Culture, 1750-1848 (Chapel Hill, 1927), especially chaps. i. and ii; also by Jones, 
“Salvaging our Literature,” American Scholar, 11, 347-362 (May, 1933); “American Scholar- 
ship and American Literature,” American Literature, VIII, 115-124 (May, 1936). 

Regionalism does not always oppose the chief features of nationalism. Professor Jay B. 
Hubbell in a discussion of Southern literature at the Richmond meeting of the M.L.A. in 
1936 pointed out that the Old South had developed a well-rounded nationalism in its 
literary culture. Also see Donald Davidson, The Attack on Leviathan (Chapel Hill, 1938), 
especially “The Southern Poet and His Tradition,” pp. 339 ff. 
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contributions to the scholarship of nationalism are curiously limited 
and fragmentary when compared with the impressive volumes 
already amassed from the social sciences. 

I wonder, however, if the time is not approaching when we may 
begin to think of a synthesis of our findings in American literary 
and cultural nationalism. When the time for this synthesis arrives, 
I believe it would be helpful if those who have pioneered the un- 
known areas of this subject would agree in some statement of the 
whole problem and would mutually understand the relation of one 
phase of the matter to the rest. America has had from the days of 
the Revolution some form of nationalism continuously operating 
throughout its history. There has been a constant interaction be- 
tween New World culture and nationalism. This fact raises two 
questions: What contribution have American culture and literature © 
made to American nationalism, and what has a century and a half 
of American nationalism done to American literature and culture? 
Obviously, the literature involved in these questions must be con- 
sidered as the expression of a people’s thinking and feeling rather 
than the individual and personal creation of literary art. If national- 
ism in our literature is to be studied with the breadth and under- 
standing that nationalism in politics and economics has received, it 
must include more than critical warfare and belletristic comparisons 
between England and the United States, more than efforts to repre- 
sent American life in a novel or play, more than patriotic or 
scientific discussions of national vocabulary and idiom. 

At the risk of being too rudimentary, the difference between the 
meanings of the words nationalism and nationality must be empha- 

- sized. It is historically or philosophically possible for a nationality 
to grow into a nation or state, and become organized under a gov- 
ernment of its own, without developing a program of nationalism. 
On the other hand, the idea of nationalism may be conceived by 
individual members of a nationality, and these nationalists may form 
a policy to guide and control the nation after it has come into being. 
Underneath nationality lie various elements of civilization and pop- 
ular culture. If nationality has grown into a nation, we may say 
that the nation has a national culture and literature; but this national 
culture and literature need not have any elements of nationalism 
or nationalistic policy in them if they have developed naturally and 
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freely without the influences of nationalistic purpose. Generally 
speaking, older European nations such as England, Spain, and 
France, whose national life began before the nationalistic programs 
of the eighteenth century, will illustrate this point. When, however, 
a group of nationalists with a program or policy seek to control a 
nationality or a nation, they may extend their nationalism into the 
cultural and literary manifestations of the nationality as well as into 
its political, civic, and economic institutions. Thus, we may begin ` 
with a national culture and later have a nationalistic culture over- 
laid upon it. The concept of nationalism may extend into all de- 
partments of the life of a people or nationality, and it is the same 
nationalism whether seen in economic, military, literary, or musical 
activities. But our English language habits are such that the expres- 
.sion nationalistic literature has meant two things to two different 
people, i.e, writings containing nationalism, and also a national 
kind of expression emerging from a naturally unified group culture 
and experience, which may lack nationalism per se. These are two 
very different things, and both are of great value to the nationalist. 
One he creates, the other he exploits. A national culture or national 
literature may, therefore, have only an indirect or foundational asso- 
ciation with nationalism, and may at times be innocent of any 
sinister nationalistic quality, even when viewed from the position of 
a foreigner. Herder’s labors in evoking a national German literature 
might win complete approval of any non-German student of nine- 
teenth-century romantic literature; but German nationalists of today 
approve Herder’s work for very different reasons. If this discussion 
makes a point, it is in the difference between the expressions nation- 
alistic literature and national literature. 

Because I have ventured to raise questions concerning the scope 
of our existing scholarship which relates to this topic, I believe I 
must take the responsibility of attempting to suggest an outline of 
the subject as a whole—the study of nationalism in American 
literature. I do this only tentatively and experimentally, and with 
the expectation that better suggestions will be evoked by this pre- 
liminary essay. i 


I. Writings concerning Nationalism 


The first large division of the entire subject must naturally be the 
writings concerning nationalism itself. We need to know the quan- 
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tity and quality of nationalistic thought in our literature, to what 
extent American literature has been used as a vehicle for the concept 
of the nationalistic American state as an integrated ideal with its 
political and economic implications. Obviously the kind of writing 
which most clearly expresses nationalism is the argument for, or 
description and discussion of, the nationalistic ideal. Washington’s 
Farewell Address and The Federalist papers may be suggested as 
clear-cut illustrations of writings concerning American nationalism. 
In Theodore Roosevelt’s The Winning of the West, underneath the 
primary theme evident in the title, the nationalism is very apparent, 
both as an historical development and a policy for the future. It is 
not necessary to restrict these illustrations to writings of a political 
nature; the expression of nationalism may be found in poems, plays, 
novels, as well as in essays or separate volumes solely on the subject 
of the upbuilding of a unified and powerful nation. 


II. Writings concerning the Theme of a National Literature and 
a National Culture 


The second major division should be those writings which deal 
with the theme of a national literature and a national culture. Here 
we leave nationalism itself, with its political and economic interests 
involving the state and the government, and consider discussions 
and proposals for placing a group culture on a national basis. 
Although social culture nourishes nationalism, this culture is later 
influenced by the nationalism which has grown out of it, and de- 
mands are made upon it to become increasingly serviceable to the 
nationalistic program. Hence, the long discussions of the need of 
“truly American” music, or drama, or poetry, or national literature. 
In the same period when national consciousness was first aroused in 
America, efforts were begun to produce a distinctive national culture 
and literature. The arguments for and against this cultural program 
may be found in all literary forms—articles and essays, passages in 
novels and poems, etc.—and in any period of our history. This di- 
vision of the entire subject has been studied more adequately by our 
scholars, and much information is available for certain periods in 
American literary history. I wonder, however, if there is not the 
danger, even after the complete story of the demand for a national 
literature and culture has been written, that unless it is related to 
„the account of American nationalism in an inclusive sense as a 
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political-cultural phenomenon, it will be of restricted value. The 
demand for a national literature will appear only as a perversity of 
aesthetic criticism unless it is shown to be the response to those 
contemporary pressures from nationalistic sentiment aroused by very 
nonaesthetic causes, far removed from the quiet field of literary 
criticism. 

III. Nationalistic Literary Exploitation of American Themes 


The third main division suggested—the nationalistic literary ex- 
ploitation of American themes—is by far the largest and richest. 
This division shows the effects of nationalism on American liter- 
ature. Although it excludes the consideration of nationalism itself, 
it includes almost any aspect of America treated in literature with 
a nationalistic motive or in response to the demands, which have 
been grouped in the preceding division, for a national literature. 
But a word of caution is in order. There is small chance for error 
and misinterpretation in applying the two divisions I have already 
mentioned. Anyone whose interest’ has taken him beyond elemen- 
tary discussion of nationalism can recognize it in print—so also an 
argument for or against a national literature and culture can easily 
be identified. In this third division, however, the author’s intention 
must be understood, and his relation to a nationalistic motive must 
be interpreted with sound judgment. If we are to determine the 
effects of nationalism on American literature, or measure its pres- 
ence in the treatment of American themes, we must constantly apply 
a test of nationalistic exploitation. The theme of America may be 
treated without any nationalistic intention. If, however, in the 
preface of a novel, the writer explains that he is taking his material 
from the daily life of American citizens in order to arouse his 
readers to an appreciation of the beneficent conditions of life under 
our democratic form of government and to prevent them -from 
forming attachments to foreign social institutions, we may confi- 
dently examine his work for traces of a nationalistic program.’ 


7 As, for example, in the Preface to Brown’s Edgar Huntly, and more modestly in the 
Preface to Tyler's The Algerine Captive. Of course similar indications of nationalistic 
intention appear in several of Cooper's prefaces. So also, in the Preface to Leaves of Grass 
Whitman reveals the underlying nationalism in his treatment of American life, and more 
explicitly concludes “A Backward Glance o'er Travelled Roads” with his most forthright state- 
ment, “.. . as long as the States continue to absorb and be dominated by the poetry of the 
Old World, and remain unsupplied with autochthonous song, to express, vitalize and give 
color to and define their material and political success, and minister to them distinctively, so 
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There are other ways by which the writer’s intention may be known, 
and sometimes a nationalistic motive may intelligently be attributed 
to an author who does not directly reveal such motive.® There are 
dangers, however, in assuming that the use of native American 
materials even when colored with patriotism is the sign of national- 
istic exploitation. Another difficulty in studying the material in this 
division is the interminable list of things American which may 
evoke the nationalistic impulse in our literature. I propose, chiefly 
on the basis of my own excursions in the field, the following groups 
as the more popular themes for nationalistic exploitation: 


a. The American continent; the country as a whole; its climate, its physio- 
graphic beauties, its natural resources. 

b. The American government; its perfection and sanctity; its superiority 

` to all other systems; etc. 

c. The American people; their common “soul”; their excellent character- 
istics; certain specific types of Americans (as in fiction). 

d. American civilization; superior social life; the cities and towns, in- 
dustry and occupational interests; etc. 

e. American history; our glorious past, general or special; our national 
heroes; our national traditions. 

f. American destiny; the future power, prestige, progress, prosperity, and 
general happiness of the great nation that is in the making. 


Broadly speaking, this third division of the subject may be regarded 
as the response to the plea for a national literature and culture set 
forth by writers placed in the second division, as well as revealing 
the influence of nationalistic programs described in the writings 
grouped in the first division.® 


long will they stop short of first-class Nationality and remain defective”; further, “ . . . what 
Herder taught to the young Goethe, that really great poetry is always . . . the result of a 
national spirit . . . ,” etc. 

* Simms, for example, saw no conflict between nationalism and regionalism, but rather 
opened a new and significant approach to the position of the American novelist when he 
said of his own work, “One word for the material of these legends. It is local, sectional— 
and to be national in literature, one must needs be sectional. No one mind can fully or 
. fairly illustrate the characteristics of any great country; and he who shall depict one section 
faithfully, has made his proper and sufficient contribution to the great work of national 
illustration” (The Wigwam and the Cabin, New York, 1885, edition, p. 4). 

PI am indebted to Professor Sculley Bradley for the suggestion that American themes 
may not necessarily mean American materials; for example, that various forms of democratic 
idealism, which undoubtedly grew out of American soil, were expressed in novels and plays 
which were laid in foreign countries and distant times, as in Bird’s The Gladiator. 
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IV. Cultural Features with Nationalistic Implications 


The fourth large division is given to cultural features with na- 
tionalistic implications. Many cultural activities and institutions 
intimately related to literary expression are easily guided into the 
program of the nationalist. A national culture and a national liter- 
ature rise together and flow in the same direction, influenced by the 
same forces. The list of cultural features which may be analyzed in 
relation to literature and which may be affected by nationalism can 
be extended far beyond the bounds of this essay. It would be highly 
incorrect to suggest that elements of national culture are themselves 
nationalistic by nature; but they are good lumber for the nationalist. 
Some are suggested here because of their easily recognized impor- 
tance in connection with the subject. 

T. Language. This is one of the most conventional elements of 
a nationalistic program. A common speech has been regarded as 
even more potent than a common blood or race in crystallizing na- 
tional consciousness.*° From the period of Noah Webster and other 
early “Columbian” lexicographers, we have had an almost con- 
tinuous effort to establish an American speech as an independent 
dialect of English, and the results of historical tendencies combined 
with national consciousness have been described by Krapp and 
Mencken. An independent American language is the goal for lin- 
guistic nationalists, but the influences of cosmopolitan and interna- 
tional interests, as in other cultural fields, serve to challenge as well 
as to clarify the movement. 

2. Education. The educational tendency has always been one of 
the essential concerns of the nationalist. In America, elementary 
and secondary education is not federalized, but in its general fea- 
tures throughout the country it has been increasingly stamped with 
standard nationalistic qualities; it is public, compulsory, patriotic, 
and may I add, doctrinaire. There has also been the continuous 
dream, from the days of Benjamin Rush, of a national university; 
and its purpose, however enlightened, has been essentially national- 
istic"! Under the general label of adult education (which also in- 
volves programs of citizenship and Americanization) may be in- 


© Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, pp. 13-16. 

2 A brief but complete survey of this idea, with a serious recommendation for present-day 
application, is contained in Edgar Bruce Wesley, Proposed: The University of the United 
States (Minneapolis, 1936). 
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cluded journalism, with its control of popular thought and opinion. 
Of course, journalistic policies have an extremely wide range; but 
while American journalists have differed violently in their social 
programs, all factions have generally steered clear of expressing un- 
equivocally anti-patriotic or anti-nationalistic views. On the con- 
trary, the press has frequently guided its readers into the channels of 
nationalism and has thereby added its force to the current of public 
opinion created by the schools and patriotic organizations.’* Mass 
education, at whatever age or level, goes hand in hand with national 
culture. 

3. Historical and cultural societies. Most branches of higher 
learning are normally, by their nature, quite free from nationalistic 
interest, but often they may be exploited by enthusiasts seeking 
materials for their program. Societies for the study of folkways, 
popular arts and crafts, and antiquities, for example, frequently 
collect good stuff for the loom of the nationalist.7* Also, various 
museums and other cultural institutions which preserve and exhibit 
all sorts of Americana may, without deliberate intention, generously 
contribute to the cause of nationalism while presenting their artistic 
or historical evidence. Of course, the numerous patriotic organiza- 
tions of America are not included here; their relation to nationalism 
is more direct and obvious. The organization of cultural resources 
of a nation should be carefully studied for its effects upon literature 
and for the nourishment it gives to nationalistic expression. 

4. Religion. The relation of religion to nationalism in America 
is a rather difficult study, and can only be mentioned in this paper. 
Christianity as a world religion is international in its primary effect. 
But denominationalism in the Protestant division frequently runs 
into national grooves. It also becomes competitive, and attacks other 
Christian divisions or smaller sects which may not readily fall into 
the dominant patterns of public policy. Generally speaking, the 
Protestant churches have, from the Revolutionary War, supported 
a national ideal frequently conceived as coextensive with Protestant- 
ism.™* The lack of a state church in America has been a handicap 


P See Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, chap. iii, “The Propagation of Nationalism”; also 
Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, 1934). . 

Œ Conversely, such groups are liable to rebuke for not serving some national cause. 
Several years ago the Theater Guild was criticized because its programs seemed to favor 
British and Continental instead of American dramatists. 

“Edward F. Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion in America, 1774-1789 (Boston, 
1924). 
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to the nationalists, but the student will detect in certain religious 
gestures the connection between the state and the church—“pro 
ecclesia et patria.”* 

It surely is not necessary for me to labor the point that these four 
cultural features have close relationships with literary expression. In- 
deed, they are only a few of the topics which may be grouped in this 
division of the subject. For example, certain nationalistic implica- 
tions in American fine arts and household crafts, and even in such 
matters as the shifting vogues in American clothing and _hairdress- 
ing, deserve attention. More elusive is the strain of nationalism in 
that mystical something which is all the more potent in popular 
psychology because of its very intangibility and which is variously 
called the American Attitude, the American Way, the American 
Ideal, or the American Dream. Almost all of the features of our 
national culture which have interrelations with literature and in 
which nationalistic qualities can be found will provide fresh mate- 
rials and side lights for the comprehensive study of literary national- 
ism in America. 

Thus, four main divisions in the study of the relation of na- 
tionalism to our literature and national culture appear—namely, 


I. Writings concerning nationalism. 
IJ. Writings concerning the theme of a national biceacure and 
a national culture. 
II. Nationalistic literary exploitation of American themes. 
IV. Cultural features with nationalistic implications. 


Numerous subdivisions may be assigned to these, but so far as I 
have seen, these main categories cover the major ramifications of 
- this complex subject. I have suggested them to my fellow-students 
in the hope that desirable additions and corrections may be made, 
and with the conviction that something like this widened view of 
literary nationalism will increase the significance of future investi- 
gations in this aspect of our literature. 


3 A casual illustration was recently found in a newspaper account of a “national open 
parish,” in which the leader of the movement was quoted as saying, “The time has come to 
reinvigorate patriotism by proper dedication of religious capacities to the service of the 
Nation. We must not be unprepared again to face a national emergency. . . . The National 
Capital has not used its national church power in the aid of Government as the forefathers 
of the country intended religion should be used in the affairs of men” (The Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1938, p. A-4, col. 2). 
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I 


HE LITERARY histories of today, in touching upon American — 

verse of the period after the Revolution, rarely mention any 
writer who was not noticed by William Cullen Bryant in his casually 
brief survey of American poetry published in 1818.1 Since Bryant 
discussed only the most widely known of his immediate predeces- 
sors, this means that our modern knowledge of early American verse 
is actually restricted to that which conformed to the poetic tastes of 
the late eighteenth century. Such tastes were determined by two 
popular attitudes toward native verse: a cautious tendency to form 
aesthetic judgments only on the basis of comparison with the most 
firmly “established” English poets, and a widespread patriotic desire 
“to see our young America in Possession of an Heroick Poem, equal 
to those the most esteemed in any Country.”® The result is that we 
know the literature of the period by its biblical narratives, poems 
dealing with the recent war, and visions of the future glory of Amer- 
ica—all modeled upon the heroic verse of Pope’s Homer and echoing 
the high-sounding diction of Paradise Lost. A few poems by 
Freneau alone are supposed to shine through the “twilight of neo- 
classicism” which settled over American verse at the end of the 
century. 

Bryant’s judgments were liberal (except in the case of Freneau), 
and it may not be desirable to make any additions to the canon of 
American belles-lettres for this period. But the point of view of 
most recent historians has not been belletristic. It has been social. 
American literature is being re-examined for its significant revela- 
tions concerning the state of American culture at various periods; 
but, for the late eighteenth century at least, the re-examination is 


+See “Early American Verse,” Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant, ed. Parke 
Godwin (New York, 1884), I, 45-56. Originally published in the North American Review, 
VII, 198-211 (July, 1818). 
` aJohn Adams's letter to John Trumbull (April 28, 1785), Historical Magazine, IV, 195 
(July, 1860). 
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being mistakenly limited to those authors who are already fairly 
well known. Practically no attention is paid to the considerable 
number of writers who did not meet the rather curious demands 
of their contemporary critics, but whose works reflect ideas and 
attitudes which are now significant. In other words, an attempt is _ 
being made to base conclusions concerning an American cultural 
condition largely upon materials selected for their supposed aesthetic 
and patriotic importance more than a hundred years ago. Accord- 
ingly, it has been possible for one scholar to begin a book on nature 
in American literature with Bryant,” and for others to explain most 
inconsistencies between American and English literatures by glib 
references to a “cultural lag” in the transmission of ideas across the 
Atlantic. 

The purpose of this article is to present a striking instance of a. 
neglected poet whose work provides evidence that verse writers in 
this country were by no means unaffected by the new influences and 
attitudes found in their English contemporaries. It is striking for 
this reason: the most important influences upon William Words- 
worth during his greatest and most original period, it seems gen- 
erally agreed, were his philosophical concern for nature and his 
acceptance of the associationist psychology of David Hartley.* 
These also were the primary influences upon this American poet, 
and they are revealed in a long poem in blank verse, dealing with 
the influence of external nature on man, and published in 1792, 
three years before Wordsworth became interested in Hartley, six 
years before he and Coleridge published Lyrical Ballads, thirteen 
years before he completed The Prelude, and twenty-two years before 
he published The Excursion. The combined interest in nature and 
associationist psychology did not produce, in America, a great poem; 


® Norman Foerster, Nature in American Literature (New York, 1925). Earlier treatments 
of this subject are: Mary E. Woolley, “The Development of the Love of Romantic Scenery 
in America,” American Historical Review, TM, 56-66 (Oct, 1897); Selden L. Whitcomb, 
“Nature in Early American Literature,” Sewanee Review, II, 159-179 (Feb., 1894). None 
of these three studies mentions the author dealt with in this article. 

“See Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art in Their Historical 
Relations (Madison, 1922); O. J. Campbell and Paul Mueschke, “Wordsworth’s Aesthetic 
Development, 1795-1802,” University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 
X, 27-57 (Ann Arbor, 1933); and Willard L. Sperry, Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1935). Melvin M, Rader, Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry (Seattle, 
1931), criticizes Professor Beatty's suggestions and finds evidences of transcendentalism in 
Wordsworth’s poetry in this period, but he does not successfully deny the importance of 
Hartley's influence. 
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but it did produce a poem that casts new light on the history of 
literary culture in the United States in so much as it shows that 
Americans were familiar with the ideas and attitudes which were to 
have such a great effect upon literature in England. 

This poem was The Progress of Refinement, by Thomas Odiorne, 
published by Young and Etheridge, of Boston, in 1792. Probably 
composed in Exeter, New Hampshire, during the year following 
the author’s graduation from Dartmouth College,” it is an immature 
attempt to explain how mankind achieves the high ethical state and 
aesthetic sensitiveness which Odiorne calls “refinement.” The ex- 
planation is not always clear, for the poet, like many of his eight- 
eenth-century predecessors, writes from several different points of 
view. From one, the poem is a historical survey of man’s develop- 
ment; from another, a psychological treatise on the growth of the 
individual. The first point of view seems to be present because 
Odiorne followed a pattern of expression derived from poets who 
made use of a generalized “universal” language; the second, because 
he derived his ideas mainly from the psychologists Locke and Hart- 
ley, who thought usually in terms of the individual. To make mat- 
ters worse, moreover, he frequently decorates his principal line of 
thought with conceptions derived from the “Characteristics” school 
of eighteenth-century poets and philosophers; and he never quite 
forgets that his poem might have a utilitarian value as a handbook 
of behavior. Yet in spite of these different ways in which its author 
presents his material, The Progress of Refinement is no more am- 
biguous and incoherent than most philosophical poems of that age, 
for its main line of thought is never difficult to follow and its 
author’s most significant interest stands out clearly above the rest. 


II 


The most obviously striking thing about the poem is undoubtedly 
its early display in America of a philosophical interest in nature and 
its emphasis upon the importance of nature to human life. Twenty- 
two years before Wordsworth published his verses prefatory to The 
Excursion, Odiorne was proclaiming how exquisitely the individual 
mind is fitted to the external world. A contemplation of the varied 


5 Qdiorne was born in Exeter in 1769, graduated from Dartmouth in 1791, published 
several additional volumes of verse in 1821-1822, and died in Malden, Mass., in 1851. An 
account of his life, background, and later work may be published in a succeeding article, 
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changes accompanying the progress of the seasons provoked the 
exclamation: 
The mind so delicately nice is formed; 
Its taste so critical, digestion fine; 
And such relation bears to external things, 
Variety of objects is its food, 
Its only satisfying food. (p. 19)® 


And he was also expressing the other theme “but little heard of 
among men”—how exquisitely, too, the external world is fitted to 
the mind: 
All things speak design, 

Are admirably formed, adapted well 

The mind to amuse, and raise the bliss of thought. 

There’s not a tuft that answers not its end; 

Nor even a scene that does not sometimes charm. (p. 19) 


This theme of the mutual adjustment between man and nature, 
though not the “high argument” for the entire poem, is a prominent 
one which recurs clearly or by implication throughout the three 
books, 

Odiorne’s interest in external nature, however, is most clearly 
proved by the amount of space which he devoted to it. Approx- 
imately two-fifths of the poem is given to a formal discussion of 
natural’ scenery and its importance to man, and allusions to nature 
accompany all the aesthetic speculations found throughout the 
poem. Odiorne’s aesthetics is a philosophy of taste. Although “the 
effects of images” are held to be similar upon every mind (p. 25), 
“the untutored genius ne’er partakes” of the “ravishments” kindled 
in the philosophic man by nature’s prospects (pp. 21-22). Con- 
sequently, as the poet contemplates the “glowing scenes” which 
shine forth in divine harmony for man’s enjoyment, he advises: 

Man, gain refinement: let the blaze divine 
That flashes to illume, flash not in vain. (p. 49) 


He is interested in the fine arts, but apparently he considers them 
aesthetically important only in so much as they contribute to the 
refinement of taste which will enable man better to appreciate 


*Page references to Odiorne’s poem will be given in parentheses. With these passages 
ef, the verses in Wordsworth’s preface to The Excursion (1814), later reprinted as part of 
The Recluse, Bk. 1. 
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nature. At any rate, the only people who seem to disturb him by 
their insensitiveness to beauty are those who fail to give the charms 
of nature “their intrinsic rank, And view them as the spring of 
mental joys” (p. 47). 

But Odiorne was not concerned with pure aesthetics. The appre- 
ciation of nature had, for him, a practical value: 


Entertainment is the flower, 
Knowledge the fruit, and happiness the end, 
Of all her dictates. (pp. 20-21) 


Poetry had been originated by primitive man under the influence of 
nature (pp. 54-55); the modern poet rambles amidst natural scenes 
for inspiration, and there “artists gain Still finer taste” and “phi- 
losophers grow wise” (p. 47). Natural beauty had a practical value 
in connection with all artistic activity, for “As man more fondly 
cherishes a love Cf scenes, : . . More perfect grows the standard of 
fine arts” (p. 80). But the greatest utilitarian importance of nature 
lay in its healing power. The silent woods could woo the dis- 
ordered, sorrowful mind to a calm (pp. 36-37), and appropriate 
scenes could lull the passions of any “fretted soul” to a “tranquil 
state” (pp. 37-38). In short, the practical justification for a cultivated 
appreciation of natural scenery was the invigorating power which 
nature'exercised upon man and which the poet summarized near the 
conclusion of his first book: 

To peep at nature from the haunts of thought, 

And muse on animated things awhile, 

Is pleasing to a meditative mind. 

When wearied and relaxed, in search of truth, 

By thought intense, to prospect we recur, 

` And inspiration gather, that dispels 
The melancholy gloom, vivacity 
Awakes, and fits it for a fresher task. (p. 48) | 


The thesis concerning the nice adjustment between the human 
mind and the natural world, the considerable amount of space de- 
voted to nature, the relationship of nature to the poet’s aesthetic 
thought, and the affirmation of the practical value of natural scenery, 
particularly in its invigorating power: all these provide evidence of 
an interest which, in eighteenth-century American literature, is 
notable in itself. In no one of these was Odiorne particularly orig- 
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inal, but in his many-sided emphasis upon nature he anticipates the 
poetry of Wordsworth rather than follows the work of any earlier 
poet. His peculiar anticipation of Wordsworth, however, is most 
definitely established in the combination of this extraordinary in- 
terest in nature with a system of ideas derived ultimately from the 
writings of John Locke and David Hartley. For this reason it is 
worth while to show the extent of his indebtedness to the ideas given 
currency by Locke and to the system erected by Hartley upon them. 


Il 


The system of thought found in The Progress of Refinement is 
firmly based upon the theory of knowledge advanced in Locke’s 
Essay concerning Human Understanding." In his preface, Odiorne 
gives the assumption upon which his reasoning is based: “The hu- 
man mind is ever open to the impression of ideas; and nature is the 
source, whence they originate” (pp. vi-vii). This, as his later de- 
velopment of the assumption shows, is an avowal of Locke’s notion 
that ideas are not innate but take their origin from sensory 
experience, or perception. The poet’s own peculiar use of the notion 
is indicated by his implication that external nature is the original 
source of the sensations which form the most simple ideas. From 
this point Odiorne develops, in his first book, the thoroughly 
Lockeian thesis that while the immortal mind is on probation in 
this world “It operates on images of sense, And by reflection gains 
perpetual growth” (pp. 14-15).* The value of the elementary sensa- 
tions derived from external nature is strongly emphasized: the mind 
of man is enriched from her “wisdom teaching page” (p. 49) and 
she is a “fountain inexhaustible Of knowledge” (p. 50). These 
primary sensations gained from the outside world are the foundation 
of knowledge, and human development begins when “Man, having 
gained Ideas of different Prospects in Nature, proceeds to works of 
Invention and Imitation” (p. 52). Or, in words more closely related 
to the language of psychology used by Locke, this development oc- 


7 Odiorne studied Locke’s Essay as a textbook at Dartmouth; see Jeremy Belknap, The 
History of New Hampshire (Boston, 1813), Hl, 223. 

Cf. Locke: “Our observations employed either about external sensible objects, or about 
the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected upon by ourselves, is that 
which supplies our understanding with all the materials of thinking” (An Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, Ul, i, 2. See further, Il, i, 3-4). The idea of probation also is in 
keeping with Locke's religious thought: cf. “. . . that state of mediocrity and probationership, 
he [God] has been pleased to place us in here” (IV, xiv, 2). Citations of Locke's Essay are 
by book, chapter, and section according to the London, 1824, edition of his Works. 
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curs when the individual escapes from the “passive” state of simply 
receiving impressions and enters the “active” practice of the arts. 
Such a growth toward Locke’s “complex ideas” is summarized in 
the opening lines of Book II: 

The forms of nature, through the visual sense, 

Having now stole, and taught the observing mind 

Sweet beauty’s sway, the curiosity 

That novelty excites, and how sublimity 

To high astonishment elates the thought; 

The aspiring genius, with unfolding powers, 

Daring above the passive state ascends, 

And by reflection acts in finer spheres. (pp. 53-54)® 


Continuing, the poet treats the origin of the various arts with the 
implication throughout that the race of man achieved more complex 
ideas by devéloping these arts and that the individual may gain such 
ideas by the practice or contemplation of them. 

So far, Odiorne follows, rather closely, Locke’s Essay. As his 
emphasis shifts, however, from a basic theory of knowledge to a 
concern for ethics, he introduces other ideas which had been given 
popular currency by various seventeenth-century divines and by 
Shaftesbury.*° There are “other movements in the human breast” 
which “Are roused to exercise, besides those caused By prospect” 
(p. 77): the social and dissocial passions that alternately predom- 
inate. By limiting his theory of knowledge to a consideration of its 
relationship only to the social, or good, passions Odiorne draws away 
from a direct dependence upon Locke’s Essay, although he continues 
to call upon it for incidental ideas. For example, in Book III he 
discusses that virtue which is 

benevolence of soul, 
Complacent, kind, and friendly, prompting deeds 
Conformable to moral truth, which bear : 
The sanction of humanity benign. (p. 87) 


? The prose “Argument” (quoted from p. 52) directly reflects Locke's second method 
“whereby we get the complex ideas of mixed modes”: “By invention, or voluntary putting 
together of several simple ideas in our minds” (II, xxii, 9). For the verses, cf. Locke: “In 
time the mind comes to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by sensation, and 
thereby stores itself with a new set of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection” (II, i, 24). 
And “In this part [i.e., the reception of simple ideas] the understanding is merely passive” 
(IL, i, 25). The beauty, novelty, and sublimity mentioned here are a part of a literary tradi- 
tion which will be discussed later. 

For the appearance of these ideas in England before Shaftesbury, see R. S, Crane, 
“Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling,’ ” ELH, I, 205-230 (Dec., 1934). 
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Its guide “through the scenes of life Is truth” (p. 88). But truth is 
not easily followed. It must be sought with “pains Laborious” 
(p. 88) under difficulties of many sorts, for 

Men have eccentric geniuses, and feed 

- On various fare. Their ardour, in support 

Of different sentiment, is not unlike 

The raging conflict of hostilities, 

Discordant, in the embattled field. (p. g1)*? 


Neither the great confidence in the power of virtue which Odiorne 
shows throughout his third book, nor the identification of ordinary 
virtue with benevolence was derived from Locke; but the poet’s 
emphasis upon the “eccentric geniuses” of men is in accord with 
Locke’s explanation of the difficulty ‘of agreeing upon common 
standards of truth that might prove an adequate guide to virtue. In 
other words, Odiorne does not abandon the English philosopher so 
much as he tries to bring into contact with the Lockeian philosophy 
a parallel line of ideas which had become more and more wide- 
spread during the century since An Essay concerning the Human 
Understanding was first published. In a similar way, he reflects 
Locke’s commentary on “reason” and “judgment” and at the same 
time shows a more confident expectation of progress through reason 
and science than is to be found in Locke’s Essay."? 

But Odiorne was not exclusively concerned with presenting a dis- 
interested theory of knowledge. His interest was in the method by 
which man might achieve an ideal ethical state, and he found a 
theory more satisfactory to his purpose than Locke’s in David Hart- 
ley’s Observations on Man.* Hartley’s theory of the progressive ` 


“This emphasis upon variety is in accordance with Locke, Il, xxi, 54-55. 

2 Pp. 94-97, 124-1253 cf. Locke, IV, xvii, 1-2, 16-17; IV, xiv, 3-4; IV, iti, 26, 29. 

* Hartley’s Observations on Man: His Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations, it may be 
recalled, is a treatise, ethical in cast, consisting of two parts, The first, “Observations on the 
Frame of the Human Body and Mind,” is concerned with a theory of knowledge somewhat 
supplementary to Locke's, explaining how the highest ethical ideas are derived from sensation 

. (from which Hartley derives all knowledge, i ignoring Locke's “reflection”). The scale of de- 
velopment which Hartley uses is a series of “pleasures” or “pains”: those of (1) Sensation, 
(2) Imagination, (3) Ambition, (4) Self-interest, (5) Sympathy, (6) Theopathy, and 
(7) The moral sense (I, p. ii). The first is a simple “affection”; the others are “intellectual.” 
‘The lower orders act upon themselves and each other, according to the doctrine of association 
of ideas, to produce the superior orders. “As sensation is the common foundation for all 
these [“six classes of intellectual affections” ], so each in its turn, when sufficiently generated, 
contributes to generate and model all the rest... . Let sensation generate imagination; then 
will -sensation and imagination together generate ambition”; and so on until the moral sense 
is created (I, 368). While this is going on, also under the law of association, “in an inverted 
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series of emotions or “affections” by which the man of sensation 
developed into an ethical being was based, of course, upon Locke’s 
Essay, and at the one point where the two men came into direct 
conflict Odiorne followed the latter, deriving knowledge from sen- 
sation plus reflection rather than from sensation alone. But other- 
wise Odiorne’s ethical thought follows rather closely the Observa- 
tions on Man. The American poet adopts, with certain modifica- 
tions, Hartley’s classification of pleasures and pains and accepts the 
principle of association by which the higher orders are derived from 
the lower and, in their turn, react to increase the complexity of their 
originals, His address to nature at the conclusion of his first book 
shows that he looks upon nature not only as. a “fountain inex- 
haustible Of knowledge? but also of “delight” (p. 50); and the 
entire book is based upon the assumption, which he shares with 
Hartley, that sensation is the basic pleasure as well as the foundation 
of knowledge. He summarizes his position in.the preface: 

Her [Nature’s] wonderfully striking prospects, being subjects of pleasing 
perceptions, are calculated to raise most agreeable emotions. . . . Never 
would there have been any advancement in science, nor any types for 
imitation, nor any spring to emotion, had she secreted her images from 


the mind. (p. vii)!‘ 


And he shows throughout the poem a recognition of sensation as a 
distinct pleasure. The progress of the seasons affords “full indul- 
gence to the sense” (p. 19) and, in general: 





order, imagination will new-model sensation; ambition, sensation and imagination; .. . till 
at last, by the numerous reciprocal influences of all these upon each other, the passions arrive 
at that degree of complexness, which is observed in fact, and which makes them so difficult 
to be analysed” (1, 369). 

The second part, “Observations on the Duty and Expectations of Mankind,” is devoted 
to a discussion “Of the Being and Attributes of God and of Natural Religion”; “Of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion”; “Of the Rule of Life”; and “Of the Expectations of Man- 
kind, here and hereafter, in Consequence of: the Observance or Violation of the Rule of 
Life.” 

Odiorne adopts ‘Hartley's line of thought, but he does not iin use the English 
philosopher’s terminology. For this reason I am inclined to believe that his acquaintance 
with Hartley's system was at second hand, either through Wheelock’s lectures or through a 
college textbook or some other volume which I have been unable to identify. The cor- 
respondence between his line of thought and that of Hartley, however, is so close that I am 
compelled to believe that the ultimate source of Odiorne’s ideas was .the Observations on 
Man, 

References to Hartley are by volume and page to the London, 1801, edition of the 
Observations. 

H “Emotion” is somewhat technically defined by Odiorne: “Emotion is the effect of 
things impressed, The pleasures of perception” (p. 77)-—that is, the equivalent of Hartley's 
primary “affection.” 
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The scenes of nature, whether regular 

Or wild, or gay and gloomy; whether robed 

In wintry mourning, or in vernal green; 

In leaves of vegetable life deprived, 

By frost discoloured; or in foliage 

All languishing in summer heat; when viewed 
Descriptive, as the year revolves, have power, 

In turn, to move, have efficacious power, 

To heighten pleasure by the touch of sense. (p. 24) 


Closely related to the simple pleasure of sensation, having the same 
source, are the “intellectual” pleasures of imagination. “Imagina- 
tion roams” over the scenery of nature, “And finds delicious pleasure 
in her tour” (p. 15). A passage illustrating the quality of these 
pleasures will show, as well, the interest in nature which is so strik- 
ing in Odiorne’s poem: 
Here smoothly flows the limpid rill serene; 
And, as we view, awhile, its tranquil glide, 
Each rough emotion is appeased, calm joys 
Arise, and tune to harmony the mind. 
There headlong lapses the cascade abrupt; 
Which, striking, bellows with perpetual roar. 
It wakes astonishment, strains every nerve, 
And keeps us doting on its shifting scenes, 
Till the tired mind demands a-humbler sphere. 
Sublimely prominent there awful frowns, 
Directly from above, the huge high cliff. 
The startled. gaze, irregular dismayed, 
Refrains the view, and the faint heart, affright, 
Shrinks with amazement, and in haste recedes. 
Now yonder, fairy scenes, elysian scenes, . 
Hard by a softly-warbling stream, and cheered, 
By wild trilled music, rising to the view, 
Attract the attention of the vagrant muse. 
Here, on a beauteous train of images, 
Imagination, ravished, plays awhile, 
Much gratified in culling flowers so sweet; 
Then, in her wonted gaiety, expands . 
Her silken wings, and rapid through the void 
She soars, lights on the jutting brow, sublime, 
Of some high cliff, looks, timid, down the steep, 
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The amazing steep! and, shuddering at attempt 

So daring, quickly hastens from the brink, 

And makes her fleet-winged way to humbler themes. 
(pp. 30-31) 


These two pleasures, of sensation and imagination, both closely 
connected with external nature, are the early pleasures most greatly 
emphasized in the poem. Odiorne, however, continues to follow 
Hartley’s list. After man experiences the influence of nature and 
rises to the higher sphere of imitation: 


Inflamed he lets imagination loose, 

Pregnant with garish schemes, solicitous 

To please. High notions rise; ambition wakes; 
And taste, luxuriant, leads refinement on. (p. 54) 


But the pleasures of ambition had come to mean something different 
from merely those derived-“from the opinions of others concerning 
us”; the word “ambition” had acquired, in certain circles at least, a 
questionable connotation. Consequently, though the ambition of 
“taste” (p. 55) is actually responsible for the cultivation of the fine 
arts, Odiorne looks upon “the briars of ambition” (p. 118) as some- 
thing likely to stand in the way of progress, particularly if it be- 
comes identified with a false self-interest. For example, gold is “the 
occasion of Sordid Ambition” (pp. 84, ro1-105), and those who 
sacrifice the enjoyments of social life “To the base shrine of avari- 
cious views” find that the pleasures of this type of self-interest are 
false.** And, in that connection, he adds of ambition in the abstract: 


The emoluments of fame are vanity, 
All its pursuits are dreams, its joys deceit. (p. 104) 


Similarly, the ambition which takes the direct form of vanity is a 
false pleasure (pp. 84; 105-116). This is primarily a feminine error 
occasioned by “beauty, extrinsical” and stimulated by flattery (pp. 
105 ff.), and, like the masculine desire for fame, its falseness will 
become apparent when 
treacherous illusive time, 
With swift-winged flight, in hasty guile steals on, 


“The love of money may be considered the chief species of gross self-interest,” says 
Hartley (I, 458) in speaking of the type of self-interest of which he particularly disapproves. 
See further, I, 458-464. CË. “The Rule of Life,” II, 271 ff. 
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To bury all its grandeur in the dust, 
Or, rather else, to oblivate its crimes. (p. 117) 16 


The true pleasures of self-interest are those derived from virtue, for 
virtue is safe from the “fickle fortune” that “blasts the hopes of men” 
(p. 102), and it represents the “wiser part” acted by the “thrice 
blessed” man (p. 104). 

The “Offspring of Virtue,” and hence of true self-interest, are 
“Sympathy and Friendship” (pp. 84, 119)—the fifth of Hartley’s 
pleasures and the one which Odiorne most emphasizes, as a pleasure, 
after those of sense and imagination. One reason why the desire for 
wealth is bad is that it is pursued by “Discarding every sympathy of 
soul” (p. 102)7® and, like vanity, it is “Adverse to friendship” as 
well as morality (p. 105).?® “The youthful mind, susceptible and 
warm Of feeling,” is elevated by 


nature’s dictates, throbbing at the heart, 
In harmless mirths and sensibilities, 
Attachments warm and amorous flames, and all 
The kind affections of congenial souls. (pp. 118-19) 


In later life, 


When with disastrous fate the breast is torn; 

And goodness, sadly injured, is compelled 

To grieve, sweet sympathy her aid bestows, 

Pours consolation’s balm in every wound, 

Endeavours to inspire, with lenient ease, 

The bosom, giving exhilaration sweet 

Of mind, and wakes vivacity of thought. (p- 119) 


“The finer joys . . . of mutual man” grow from the “social feeling, 
friendship called,” and the “soul exhilarating intercourse Of bland 
philanthropy” (p. 121). “Lawless passions false” rage and die away 
into “cold retaliating guilt,” but “the charms Of friendship and the 
power of sympathy” form “a flame, that flourishes in growth Im- 


mortal” (p. 123). 


**Cf. Hartley’s proposition in “The Rule of Life” that “The Pleasures of Honour ought 
not to be made a primary Pursuit” in life (II, 259-262). 

“This corresponds in part to Hartley’s “Refined” and “Rational self-interest” (see I, 
458) of which he approves, though not as a “primary Pursuit.” See I, 464-470; cf. II, 
275-279. 

Cf. Hartley: “Gross self-interest has a manifest tendency to deprive us of the pleasures 
of sympathy, and to expose us to its pains” (II, 273). 

* Cf. Hartley: “But virtue cannot consist with the pursuit of praise . . . ” (II, 260). 
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Where e’er the graces shine, in mental powers, 

Or outward action; where affections kind 

And charity their benefits diffuse; 

There virtue dwells, society to bless. 

Holding dominion o’er the human mind, 

She humbles vanity, ambition curbs, 

And moderates them to benigner rule. (p. 124)?° 


As imagination provides the greatest pleasures to solitary man,”* 
sympathy provides the greatest for social man, and so, the final step 
which can be deliberately made in the progress of refinement. 

These pleasures are thought of as arising from each other in the 
manner affirmed by Hartley: Imagination is aroused by sensation; 
imagination, “Pregnant with garish schemes,” (p. 54) awakes ambi- 
tion; and ambition, in some states, blends readily into self-interest. 
Sympathy is less apparently dependent upon the others, but as “Vir- 
tue’s blest offspring” and an advance in the scale of progress, it is 
ultimately derived from the others. Hartley lists two additional 
pleasures: theopathy, derived from the contemplation of the deity, 
and the moral sense. But Odiorne, educated as a Congregationalist 
and still subjected by his environment to orthodox discipline, could 
not go as far as the English philosopher in finding a connection be- 
tween the moral sense or the idea of God and the experiences of 
the senses. Consequently, he allows neither of these pleasures a place 
in his progressive system, although he frequently affirms the exist- 
ence of each. Following the conventions of eighteenth-century 
poetry, he allows man to find “Her aurHor’s image” in nature 

and see, on every leaf 
That grows, the impression of, the HAND pive. (p. 21) 


And this attitude is prevalent in his poem.?? But he makes clear that 
man is, in some respects, altogether dependent upon God: 


Though different prospects fascinate the view, 
Enkindling raised emotions of delight; 


"Cf. Hartley's proposition: “The Pleasures of Sympathy improve those of Sensation, 
Imagination, Ambition, and Self-interest; and unite with those of Theopathy, and the moral 
Sense; they are self-consistent, and admit of an unlimited Extent: they may therefore be our 
primary Pursuit” (H, 283). 

™ Odiorne, as a poet, could emphasize imagination more strongly than Hartley, as an 
ethical philosopher, could. In doing this he was in the literary tradition of Addison and 
Akenside, 

™ See also pp. 46, 47, 50, 93. 
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Though the fine arts move, ravish,:and exalt; 

Though all creation, and all human schemes 

Unite, to expand and grace the mind, to shed 

Refining power; they ne’er communicate 

Celestial influence to the wildered heart. 

The sparks of love, that are divine, are not 

By human efforts simply, to be gained. (p. 86} 


Also, though man distinguishes “actions right From wrong” because 
he is “With rational sense endowed,” though “actions virtuous” are 
connected with “social worth” (p. 77), and though sympathy assists 
in such distinctions (p. 78), Odiorne makes no philosophical obser- 
vations on the nature of the moral sense. “All moral actions cause 
dislike or love” (p. 78), he assumes, and he allows this assumption 
to pervade his poem. The aggressive outburst of Deism in late 
eighteenth-century America was arousing too much antagonism for 
a more or less orthodox poet to identify explicitly natural impulse 
with the “supernatural sense” derived from God. 

The most interesting aspect of Odiorne’s relationship to Hartley’ s 
philosophy, however, is his acceptance of the principle of “reciprocal 
influences” in accordance with the law of association. After the 
various pleasures develop through their action upon each other, they 
in turn act upon the simpler original pleasures in order to increase 
their complexity. The most striking illustration of this is to be found 
in the effect of “refinement” (the state achieved by man through 
cultivation of all the pleasures) upon the most elementary pleasure 
—that of sensation as it results from natural scenery. “On every 
mind the effects of images Are similar,” the poet holds; “but hap- 
pier as the taste Refines” (p. 25) he adds in accordance with the 
doctrine of association. This idea appears constantly in the first 
book. The scenes and sounds of nature 

do not equally move all; but strike 
With double force the mind, of taste improved. (pp. 25-26) 


And nature offers a more complex pleasure to the man of intel- 
- lectual refinement than can ever be felt by the uneducated: 

Such are the views of philosophic man, 

And such the pleasures which pervade his breast, 

When he reads o’er the instructive page, sublime, 

Of nature, that each fine emotion, formed 

In generous mould, her inspiration wakes; 
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And every feeling that. affords delight, 

Her prospects kindle. But of ravishments 

So pure, of fine emotions, and of charms 

So sweet, the untutored genius ne'er partakes. (pp. 21-22)?8 


So it is that “Too many” can pass nature’s “kindling beauties with- 
out thought” and only “the wise” are 
those who give them their intrinsic rank, 
And view them as the spring of mental joys. (p. 47) 


Odiorne does not present—or perhaps even understand—the doc- 
trine of association so clearly as to hear “the still, sad music of 
humanity” while looking upon nature; but he definitely affirms that 
the keenest and finest pleasures are allowed only to those who have 
passed through a process of development in which the sympathy for 
man is one of the most important stages. 


IV 


It has been noted that The Progress of Refinement shows devia- 
tions from Locke’s line of thought aswell as modifications of Hart- 
ley’s system. Some of these differences were, in effect, absorbed from 
the general current of eighteenth-century thought and cannot be 
traced to particular sources; others, however, were the result of cer- 
tain literary influences which acted directly upon the American poet. 
The most important of these influences was that of James Thomson’s 
The Seasons, which influenced Odiorne’s verse so definitely that it 
may be presumed to have had a certain amount of influence upon 
his thought. More philosophical than Thomson, Odiorne is fre- 
quently more abstract in his language; but certain descriptive 
passages show clearly his indebtedness. A rather long passage de- 
scribing the progress of the seasons should demonstrate this con- 
clusively: 

Now. the scene changes, that, upon the year, 
Late frowned, morose, in all its dreary gloom. 
Morn now the portals of glad night unfolds; 
Winter retiring, spring, in blushful grace, 


* This conclusion naturally follows from Hartley's system of reciprocal influences out- 
lined in note 13, above, For Hartley's particular application of his system to external 
nature, see I, 421: “And, upon the whole, the reader may see, that there are sufficient sources 
for all those pleasures of imagination, which the beauties of nature excite in different per- 
sons; and that the differences which are found in different persons in this respect, are suffi- 
ciently analogous to the differences of their situations in life, and of the consequent 
associations formed in them.” 
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Steals on delightsome, scatters joy abroad; 

And nature, putting forth her every charm, 
Opens new beauty to the ravished gaze. 

The splendid orb, high mounted in the car 

Of majesty superb and glory bright, 

Taking, through Aries, Taurus, and the Twins, 
His wonted tour, diffuses o’er the face 

Of things invigorating life. From roots 
Prolifical the enlivening moisture runs, 

And flowers, herbs, trees, with vivid verdure glow. 
Verdure is pleasing to the human eye. 
E’erfaithful, thus the daily-circling sun 

Sends his kind influence, spreads fertility 
Abroad, and cherishes the rising tribes; 
Excepting sometimes, (like the harmless swain, 
Who squeezed, and killed, alas! the tender bird 
He loved, and was desirous to retain) 

His pouring heat oppresses their soft leaves. 

The effect is not unsimilar on man. 

The turbid air, when not a zephyr blows, 
Sultry and thick, retards the springs of life; 
Flaccid become the nerves; the enfeebled frame 
And mind remiss the solar influence feel, 

And languish in the sweltering blaze intense. 
But grateful autumn, loaded, comes at last, 

In triumph comes, with all his luscious spoils 
Exuberant; and, having poured them forth 
Profuse, the vegetive creation sad, 

Yields to the stern embrace of gustful storms. 
The trees stand naked, shivering in the blast, 
Lashed by the inclement winds; and fleeces hoar, 
Descending, hide, from human ken, the face 

Of things; and winter, ruffian winter reigns. 
Not long; but seeming long; because severe. 
Then frolic spring, flushed in high pride, again 
Approaches, and inspires the rising scene. 

Thus in vicissitude the seasons roll, 

Yielding by turns things tipped with vivid life, 
Things grown mature, and things all in decay, 
Affording full indulgence to the sense. (pp. 16-19) ** 


“This passage contains verbal echoes of Spring, Il. 25-31, 69-75, 87-89, 1166 ff, and 
Summer, ll. 43, 120-129, 209-215. References are to the Oxford edition of The Complete 
Poetical Works of James Thomson. 
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The hesitating blank verse of this passage, not quite sure of its free- 
dom from the end-stopped lines of the heroic couplet, is character- 
istic of The Seasons; and, incidentally, the run-on lines occur with 
almost exactly the same frequency with which they appear in 
Thomson.” The turgidity of the language, the inverted word order, 
the use of adjectives for adverbs, the constant periphrasis, and the 
compound epithet are all Thomsonian, reinforced, in some cases, by 
Miltonic authority. Elsewhere Odiorne is less imitative, but the 
general quality of this passage together with its verbal closeness to 
certain lines in The Seasons should indicate that he read and perhaps 
carefully studied Thomson before writing his own poem. 

And it was probably in Thomson that Odiorne found authority 
for the statement of the sympathetic relationship between man and 
nature such as that referred to in the passage quoted above. In part, 
this relationship is of the conventional sort which the poet himself 
probably thought of as “romantic”: 

Yet let not lovers lorn with life repine, 

Should disappointment blast their cherished hopes; 
For even the woods, when every friend is fled, 

The silent woods will listen to their plaint, 

And with them sympathize in all their grief. 

There they may give their sorrowed passions vent, 
Their echoed moanings hear, and woo their mind, 
Disordered, to a calm. (pp. 36-37) 


But, in greater part, it is also a deeper relationship, based on the 
pleasures of sensation and of imagination and on the conception of 
nature as the original source of knowledge. The mind “takes its 
tincture from the scene it views” (p. 22), and the changes in nature 
which affect it govern, through the mind, the body, for 

Such is the close connexion of the mind 

With matter, that both droop, when nature droops; 

And bloom with vigour, when fair nature blooms. (pp. 27-28) 


“Thus man is nicely formed, to feel the force Of things external” 
(p. 38), and, when 

To impressions of external images 

Exposed, man feels their energetic power, 

And, with partiality for favourite scenes, 


= See the discussion of Thomson’s verse in Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton 
on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1922), pp. 145-146; see also the discussion of the 
language of The Seasons in ibid., pp. 133 ff. 
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Cherished in early youth, imbibes their stamp, 

And genial tincture. His identic turn 

Of mind, of manners, and affections, bears 

A likeness to the livery they assume. (p. 77) 
This recognition of sympathy between man and nature, and the 
constant perception of “the HAND Divine” in “every leaf That grows” 
(p. 21) are two attitudes through which Thomson most definitely 
influenced Odiorne’s thought; and the lesson of the English poet 
was so well learned that The Progress of Refinement may be said 
to teach, perhaps more clearly and certainly with greater emphasis 
than The Seasons, “the power of Nature to quiet the passions and 
elevate the mind of man” as well as the “divine immanence in the 
phenomena of Nature.”?* 

It was by means of this doctrine of the sympathetic relationship 

of man and nature that Odiorne was able to work into his system a 
classification of imaginative pleasures that he found in Akenside’s 
The Pleasures of Imagination and Addison’s Spectator papers on the 
same subject.27 The American poet evidently knew Akenside, for 
he published “Odiorne’s Edition” of the 1744 version of The Pleas- 
ures of Imagination in 1794, when he was in business for himself; 
and, as an educated American, he almost necessarily read Addison. 
These two writers had popularized an aesthetics based on the idea 
that man had been given an inherent taste for the sublime, the 
beautiful, and the novel, and that the pleasures of nature could be 
classified according to their ability to satisfy these tastes. Odiorne 
follows the lead of Addison and Akenside, to the extent of empha- 
‘sizing this classification of pleasures in respect to both nature and 
the fine arts, but he does not attempt, as they did, to trace such 
pleasures to their “final causes.”** Instead, he merely observes that 
these aspects of nature and the arts provoke sympathetically certain 
related lines of development in man: 

The thoughts and exercises, prevalent 

In man, form the complexion of his powers, 

And give to character its general traits. (p. 73) 
Beauty promotes an engaging, pleasing demeanor, delicacy of sen- 
timent, and generally human traits (pp. 73-75); the sublime inspires 


™ These phrases are borrowed from the discussion of Thomson in Myra Reynolds's Nature 
in English Poetry (Chicago, 1909), p. 100. 

Nos, 411-421. 

® See particularly The Spectator, No. 413, and The Pleasures of Imagination (1744), Bk. 
I, IL. 151-473 (The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, Aldine ed.). 
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“vast designs,” heroism, and magnanimity (pp. 75-76); and the 
novel causes “Geniuses inquisitive” 


to investigate 
The secret springs of ingenuity, 
In human nature, actions, and effects. (p. 76) 


These statements of relationship are, of course, quite similar to 
Addison’s and Akenside’s speculations of “final causes,” but it is of 
some importance that, with Odiorne, they are linked closely to the 
theory of knowledge as illustrations of Locke’s idea that “the mind 
has a different relish, as well as the palate”? and to Thomson’s 
notion of sympathetic relationship of man and the external world. 

For although Odiorne seems to treat Akenside as a model, he 
does not follow him slavishly. He uses the idea of harmony ad- 
vanced by Shaftesbury and emphasized by the “Characteristics” 
school of eighteenth-century poets exemplified by Akenside;®° he 
follows the precedent set by The Pleasures of Imagination in distin- 
‘guishing between “true” and ordinary virtue;** he follows Akenside 
in recognizing that the scenes of nature do not appeal to all men 
alike;®? and he frequently uses the English poet’s language. But 
however much respect he pays to his predecessor in this way, he 
holds, fundamentally, to a more coherent system. The “imagina- 
tion” of his poem is a link in Hartley’s scale of pleasures, not the 
Shaftesburian “middle place” between sense and independent moral 
perception. Rarely does he follow closely Akenside’s line of thought. 
In fact, he seems to consider important some of the things that 
Akenside stressed in the “Design” of his poem,** but he makes them 
important in relation to a somewhat different system of thought, 
following Akenside only when the English poet is also following 
Hartley.** Thus it would seem that Akenside serves Odiorne pri- 


® An Essay concerning Human Understanding, Il, xxi, 55. 

™Sce, for example, The Pleasures of Imagination (1744), 1, 100, 304 ff. UI, 599-601. 
Cf, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristicks of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times (3 vols., Birmingham, 1773), Il, 75-76 (“An Inquiry Concerning Virtue”); 
Ii, 248 ff. (“The Moralist; a Philosophical Rhapsody”); e? passim. For Odiorne’s use of the 
idea of harmony, see The Progress of Refinement, Bk. Ill, passim; Bk. I, p. 20. Words- 
worth, it may be remembered, also makes an extensive use of the same idea. 

"See pp. 86-87. Cf. The Pleasures of the Imagination (1765), Il, “Argument,” and Il. 
199-205; 278-393. 

"See pp. 21-22, 25, 47. Cf. The Pleasures of Imagination (1744), 1, 79-85; II, 535-567. 

™ Most of the subjects mentioned in the first four paragraphs of Akenside's “Design” are 
treated in Odiorne’s poem. i 

™ As in The Pleasures of Imagination (1744), Ul, 278-514. 
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marily as a type of philosophical poet in whose footsteps the Amer- 
ican might follow and a source of incidental ideas, interesting in 
themselves, which might be worked into a different system. The 
result is evidence of a young man’s respect for English literary tradi- 
tion rather than evidence of his critical discrimination in the realm 
of ideas, 


vV 


The distinction of Odiorne’s poem lies in the fact that it reflects 
the interests and philosophical and literary backgrounds which are 
to be seen in the work of William Wordsworth some years later. 
Both poets had a deep concern for external nature and its relation- 
ship to man; both adopted the associationist philosophy of Hartley, 
which was based upon the theory of knowledge advanced by Locke; 
and both wrote their most ambitious poems in the tradition of Eng- 
lish blank verse, as particularly exemplified in the eighteenth century 
by Thomson and Akenside. The parallel between the two, of course, 
is not perfect, but it is sufficiently close to show that the influences 
which inspired the most vital work of Wordsworth were operating 
in America perhaps earlier than they were in England. And, con- 
sidered from a broader point of view, the parallel offers some evi- 
dence that American verse contained the materials for a “romantic 
triumph” which did not quite come off. 

The failure of American verse (as illustrated in the mediocre 
quality of Odiorne’s writing) to achieve a development comparable 
to that of English poetry arouses questions which have no place here. 
For the present, the only point is this: The Progress of Refinement 
is a significant poem because it provides concrete evidence that this 
failure did not arise from any material delay in the transmission of 
new ideas to America, nor from an American indifference to in- 
terests which were developing in contemporary England. Further- 
more, Thomas Odiorne is an important poet to the historian of 
literary culture in America because he emphasizes the importance 
of one neglected fact: the canon of early verse, established in 
Bryant’s essay and hardly revised up to the present day, by no means 
adequately represents the literary influences at work in this country 
during the late eighteenth century. Accordingly, generalizations 
concerning the period which have been based upon this canon can- 
not be accepted without a more extensive investigation of the writ- 
ings actually published in America at that time. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL METRICAL PRINCIPLE 
IN WHITMAN'S POETRY 


SCULLEY BRADLEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE WORLD,” wrote John Burroughs,’ “always has trouble 

with its primary men, or with the men who have any primary 
gifts. . .. The idols of an age are nearly always secondary men: they 
break no new ground. ... The primary men disturb us... .” Ac- 
cording to this standard Whitman’s claim to primary rank as an 
artist is established by seventy-five years of controversy among critics 
of his verse. Even to this day no general agreement has been reached 
concerning the exact nature and effect of Whitman’s experiments in 


_ verse. 


Whitman himself realized what a problem his work presented 
to the critic. “I will certainly elude you,” he predicted. He shared 
with other great artist: the instinct to avoid defining himself, know- 
ing that a work of art is indefinable and illimitable in effect. To his 
notebook he confided the resolve to write “for the five or six grand 
poets, and the masters of artists. I waste no ink, nor my throat, on 
the ever-deploying armies of professors, authors, lawyers, teachers 
and what not. Of them we expect that they be very learned, and 
nothing more.” 

Yet the work of the “ever-deploying army” has been ceaseless, 
and it has contributed to a strengthening of the poet’s reputation 
and to a deeper understanding of his meaning. It would seem that 
we are now within measurable distance of a satisfactory rationale of 
Whitman’s verse. The general recognition of a fundamental met- 
rical form in his verse will enormously increase the value of Whit- 
man to his readers. 

We can at once discard many of the theories advanced in the past 
and still maintained by certain critics: that he. was an artist “by a 
sort of divine accident” and “equally pleased with himself when... 
he was not an artist or poet at all . . .;? that he wrote Ossianic or 
-` “prose-poetry” ;* that his line is a sort of “ruined blank-verse”;* that 


1 Whitman (Boston, 1904), pp. 22-23. 

*John Bailey, Walt Whitman (London, 1926), p. 83- 

* Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (Boston, 1906), pp. 84-86. 
* Tèid., p. 82. 
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he substituted for vocalic accent the “pitch-glides of prose”;> and 
that he merely wrote in balanced logical units. That the last two 
theories are in the direction of the truth we shall see. It seems also 
clear that the many critics who have found the basis for Whitman’s 
verse in oratory’ or in Hebrew poetry as translated in the English 
Bible? have suggested fundamental principles. 

Yet as a rule these writers have confined themselves either to 
generalizations or to a study of Whitman’s obvious use of logical 
balance and parallelism. No explanation of the rhythmical regular- 
ity in his verse, except that accompanied by logical recurrence, has 
been attempted. Yet it must be clear to any sensitive reader of 
Leaves of Grass that the principle of regularity is operative even 
when it is not induced by return or repetition of a phrase. Almost 
no attention has been given to the insistent question: what is the 
fundamental principle of rhythm or meter which Whitman substi- 
tuted for syllable-counting in his lines; by what means is this rhythm 
indicated; how general was his practice of it? I believe it can be 
shown that the poet employed without deviation the same principle 
throughout, and that this is the most primitive and persistent char- 
acteristic of English poetic rhythm, rather than a new development 
from prose rhythms. 

This view is based upon a fundamental consideration concerning 
rhythm and meter. It is universally accepted that all speech, 
whether prose or poetry, has rhythm; that the emotional and imag- 
inative speech of poetry tends toward regularity; and that meter is 
a highly regulated, patterned or predictable rhythmic recurrence. 
What has divided the prosodists and frequently puzzled the poets, 
is the question, What recurs? What is the essential rhythmic index 
of our poetry? Are we to think of a patterned recurrence of long 
and short syllables as the foundation of meter, or is it rather the regu- 
lation of a principal stress or beat, occurring at regular intervals of 


€ Fred N. Scott, “A Note on Whitman's Rhythm,” J. E. G. P., VII, 134-153 (1908). 

° Basil De Selincourt, Walt Whitman: A Critical Study (London, 1914), pp. 96-97. 

"See George R. Carpenter, Walt Whitman (New York, 1909), pp. 42-43; Thomas B. 
Harned, “Walt Whitman and Oratory,” Complete Writings (10 vols, New York, 1902), 
Prose IV; H. B. Binns, 4 Life of Walt Whitman (London, 1905), p. 98; Clifton J. Furness, 
Walt Whitman's Workshop (Cambridge, Mass, 1928), p. 27; Jean Catel, Rhychme et 
langage dans édition des “Leaves of Grass,” 1855 (Montpellier, 1930). 

8 Sec Perry, op. cit, pp. 86 and 96; De Sclincourt, op. cit., passim; A. N. Wiley, “Re- 
iterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,” American Literature, I, 161-170 (May, 1929); Gay W. 
Allen, American Prosody (New York, 1935), “Walt Whitman.” 
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time? Every historian and critic of English poetry is aware of the 
enormous importance of this fundamental problem. On the surface, 
the question appears very simple, yet it has been the cause of con- 
tinuous disagreement among critics and prosodists. 

The beginning of the confusion in the case of Whitman, may be 
traceable to the poet’s practice, so natural to a revolutionist, in over- 
estimating the completeness of his revolt. One would think, from 
certain of his statements, that he had embraced artistic anarchy and 
lawlessness. “Many trouble themselves about conforming to laws. 
A great poet is followed by laws—they conform to him.”® To a 
generation bred on the idea that conventional, syllabic meter was 
the absolute outward sign of the inward grace of poetry, Whitman’s 
determined stand against the usual meters, which he likened to 
“lulling piano-tunes,”’° his reiterated intention “to let nature speak 
without check, with original energy,” seemed an artistic indecer:cy. 
Most of his readers—indeed, even most of the critics—were too 
little acquainted with the true nature and history of English rhythm 
to recognize, beneath the disguise of innovation, the rugged face of 
a well-known English ancient. 

Again and again Whitman explained his substitute for what he 
considered arbitrary meter, and affirmed that his rhythmical device 
was closer to nature. “The truest and greatest poetry, (while subtly 
and necessarily always rhythmic, and distinguishable easily enough) 
can never again, in the English language, be expressed in arbitrary 
metre,” he declared in Collect. He had made a personal memoran- 
dum recalling that he had learned the trick of his rhythm by “spout- 
ing” Homer and Shakespeare to the waves of the sea. In an un- 
published preface, quoted by Bliss Perry,’* occurs the statement that 
his lines are apparently “lawless at first perusal, although on closer 
examination a certain regularity appears, like the recurrence of lesser 
and larger waves on the sea-shore, rolling in without intermission, 
and fitfully rising and falling.”** Burroughs,"* ix-his artist’s rapport 
with the spirit of nature, saw that Whitman’s rejection of “the old 
forms,” as he called them, was “only equivalent to the abandonment 


° Complete Writings (1902), VI, 39. 

“To a Certain Civilian,” Leaves of Grass (Incl. ed.), p. 272. 

4 Furness, op. cit., p. 28. ™ Op. cit, p. 207, 

3 An extension of this illustration occurs in Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden, 1, 414-415. 

™ “Walt Whitman and His Art,” Poet Lore, VI, 64 (Feb., 1894). 
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of vestments, sacraments and rituals in religion, and relying solely 
on the spontaneous motions of the spirit,” and Trent*® pointed out 
that the rhythm of Whitman’s verses was unlike either prose rhythm 
in general or the rhythm of Whitman’s prose in particular. Yet the 
old error, that Whitman’s rhythm is derived from prose, persisted, 
and is shown in Bliss Perry’s completely mistaken analysis.*® The 
most entirely satisfactory clue to his prosody was given in the very 
beginning by the poet himself, in the Preface to the 1855 edition of 
Leaves of Grass: “The rhyme and uniformity of perfect poems show 
the free growth of metrical laws and bud from them as unerringly 
and loosely as lilacs or roses on a bush, and take shapes as compact 
as the shapes of chestnuts and oranges and melons and pears, and 
shed the perfume impalpable to form.” 

The poet was not expressing a completely new and original ideal, 
although he acted upon it perhaps more fully than any previous 
artist had done. The same principle had been inherent in much of 
the theory which actuated the earlier romantic movement. Cole- 
ridge might have been speaking directly for Whitman in his lecture 
on “Shakespeare, a Poet Generally” when, in praise of Shakespeare’s 
freedom of form, he made his distinction between “mechanic” and 
“organic” form. The latter was the mark of truly original greatness. 
“The form is mechanic,” he wrote, “when on any given material we 
impress a pre-determined form, not necessarily arising out of the 
properties of the material;—as when to a mass of wet clay we give 
whatever shape we wish it to retain when hardened. The organic 
form, on the other hand, is innate; it shapes, as it develops, itself 
from within, and the fulness of its development is one and the same 
with the perfection of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is 
the form. Nature, the prime genial artist, inexhaustible in diverse 
powers, is equally inexhaustible in forms;—each exterior is the 
physiognomy of the being within—its true image reflected and 
thrown out from the concave mirror;—and even such is the appro- 
priate excellence of her chosen poet... .” This seems to express 
completely the ideal which Whitman practiced so steadily to perfect 
in the form of his verse. 


BW, P. Trent, A History of American Literature (New York, 1903), p. 494. 

1 Op. cit, pp. 81-96, passim. 

See, for a similar statement, In Re Walt Whitman, ed. Traubel, Bucke and Harned 
(Philadelphia, 1893), p. 16. i 
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That the organic theory of compositon had influenced Whit- 
man? profoundly is shown by a study of the rhythm of his indi- 
vidual lines. Perhaps even more strikingly it is demonstrated by an 
analysis of the longer sections of composition which he substituted 
for more conventional and traditional stanzas. Although he no- 
where speaks of his artistic devices as being “organic,” he contin- 
uously refers to them as being based upon nature itself. It seems 
clear that the critical principle, originating in the rise of romanticism 
in Germany, had somehow reached Whitman. It is unlikely that 
he had derived it directly from such German critics as Herder, 
Schelling, or Goethe, although his notes refer to the reading of 
works of Goethe and Friedrich Schlegel. However, the organic 
theory had such a wide currency in romanticism that the quest for 
an immediate source is not perhaps necessary. To seek no further, 
Whitman must have become well aware of this critical attitude in 
the work of Emerson, Carlyle, and Coleridge, with which he was 
familiar. 

To achieve this impalpable subtlety of form, this rhythmic shape 
of nature, required endless rewriting and revision, both in manu- 
script and between successive editions. Every close student of Whit- 
man’s manuscripts and of the variorum readings has perceived the 
poet’s increasing sensitiveness to a rhythmical principle. That this 
principle was rooted in the very nature of English speech, and had 
been employed in English poetry, especially in popular poetry, con- 
tinuously since the Old English period, is the fact that seems to have 
escaped critical attention. 

It has been pointed out that so much emphasis has been laid upon 
the classical ancestry of our English prosody that criticism has fre- 
quently lost sight of the earlier and very strong Germanic and Old 
English ancestry. The classical system employed a rhythm based 
„on the inherent quantity, long or short, contained in the syllables of 
words. But the English language largely lacked from the- begin- 
ning, and subsequently lost entirely, the fixed quantities which 
rendered the classical system rational. Old English poetry did not, 
and could not, regulate itself by counting syllables. Quantity was 


2 Since this article was written, Mr. Fred W. Lorch has published an article, “Thoreau 
and the Organic Principle in Poetry,” PMLA, LIM, 286-302 (March, 1938), in which is 
given -an interesting account of the manner in which identical influences operated in the 
case of Thoreau. 
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felt as the duration of time elapsing between stresses, and this 
elapsed time was a relatively fixed interval throughout the entire 
extent of any composition. Between stresses the number of un- 
stressed syllables was variable. Such a verse as the following, in 
which the number of syllables between principal stresses varies from 
one to four, is not unusual: 


ld 
v x 


k baet hogode ba ic on holm gestah?® 

What is not generally recognized is that the prosodic principles 
represented by that line have survived throughout the history of our 
poetry. The amount of freedom in respect to syllabic regularity in 
the poetry of various periods of English poetry bears direct relation- 
ship to the strength or weakness of classicism at the time. From the 
beginning of the romantic movement onward, freedom in respect to 
syllabic regularity has increased, partly as a result of the influence 
of the popular ballad, in which the Old English tendency persisted 
strongly.2° Walt Whitman’s verse merely marked an extreme in- 
stance of the general evolution. Unfortunately for the reception of 
Leaves of Grass, most critics and prosodists have been of the classical 
school. Even so clear an exposition as that of T. S. Omond** of the 
freedom in English meter resulting from the compromise between 
the Old English and the classical prosody, has been lost sight of by 
recent writers. 

In connection with this entire question it is interesting first to 
observe that Whitman obviously intended his lines to be read aloud; 
that he wrote for the ear and not for the eye. This, of course, should 
be true of all poetry. Yet one observes in English poetry through 
the ages that the more “popular” it is, or the more closely connected 
with an oral tradition, the more prevalent is the tendency to discard 
the counting of syllables and to regulate rhythm by the interval of 
elapsed time between stresses—what Mr. Omond conveniently calls 
the “period.” The first evidence of Whitman’s determination to ap- 
peal to the ear rather than to the eye, lies in his discarding the verse ' 
or line whose length was arbitrarily fixed by predetermined metrical 


» Beowulf, i. 632. 

™ An interesting analysis of this influence of ballad meters on modern technique of verse 
is made in George R. Stewart, Jr., Modern Metrical Technique as Illustrated by Ballad Meter 
(1700-1920) (New York, 1922). 

2 4 Study of Metre (London, repub. 1920). 
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pattern and writing in the unit of the logical clause or sentence. He 
realized, as Mr. Erskine pointed out,” that English readers in oral 
reading had in large measure ceased to observe line-ends or terminal 
caesurae in verse unless they represented logical pauses. In his desire 
to be as natural as possible, therefore, Whitman usually constructed 
his lines as logical units. It is obvious, however, that the rhythm 
of such lines is clearly self-conscious, and that, both in respect to 
rhythm and to length, these verses generally conform to the organic 
principle as expressed by Coleridge—“such as the life is, such is the 
form.” 

Perhaps the connection of such a line with the long tradition of 
English nonsyllabic, or “periodic,” rhythm will be made clearer by 
the following lines, listed in chronological order, and chosen almost 
at random from an anthology of standard authors: 


r 
V Xx 


we X eX x x x ’ 1x 

Metudes miltse þeah þe he modcearig 

Wanderer, \.2. 
, w , Ww 4 ow V ad 

Were beth they that biforen us weren 
Ubi Sunt, anon. c, 1350. 

Wie Lo 1 YV ’ v ’ 

O father, father, draw your dam! 

Fy PRO 5: ANG: eer 

There’s either a mermaid or a milk-white swan! 
Binnorie, old ballad. 


W ow Y ’ Nd r ld 
If hosen and shoon thou gavest nane 


Vw , Ww eA (d WS Vw Ww , Li 
The whinnies shall prick thee to the bare bane 
“A Lyke-wake Dirge,” 
anon. ¢.1475. 
> yv er Y Y er , 
Come away, come away death, 
we Ww 6 ad ow uw , 
And in sad cypress let me be laid. 
Shakespeare, 1599. 
, ’ wv ’ 
Toll for the brave, 
w , ww , Nd r 
The brave that are no more, 
Cowper, 1782. 


"John Erskine, “A Note on Walt Whitman's Prosody,” Studies in Philology, XX, 
336-344 (July, 1923). 
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D NA , wes Woof V 
This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago. 
Poe, 
“The Haunted Palace,” 1839. 


aN , v v t WM d Vw rM d w Ww r 
I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 


And all T ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by. 
Masefield, c. 1901. 
It is obvious that such lines as these are not made by counting so 
many syllables to a foot. And although Whitman’s lines are also 
marked by other devices, such as parallelism, which these examples 
do not manifest, they are none the less rhythmically based on the 
same principle of periodicity. Once the period or interval in such a 
line has been established the words beat their own time for the verse 
and establish not only the pattern, but the logical and emotional 
subtleties which the poet intended. This is an important considera- 
tion, for the poet can convey his complete meaning only by his 
rhythm, which it is therefore necessary for the reader to apprehend 
exactly. 

In his feeling for naturalness of rhythm Whitman also developed 
another principle already inherent from early times in English 
poetry and speech. It becomes apparent to the attentive reader of 
Whitman, especially when reading aloud, that in a great many cases 
the stress does not fall sharply on a single vowel, but is distributed 
along the word, or a pair of words, or even a short phrase. This is 
the familiar phenomenon of the hovering accent, and the reader 
will find it illustrated above in the second line from the ballad 
“Binnorie,” where the accentual impulse “glides” over the entire 
adjective “milk-white.” Mr. Fred N. Scott called attention to this 
characteristic in Whitman years ago,”* but he erroneously supposed 
that what he calls the “pitch-glide” of prose was the only source for 
such a practice, when as a matter of fact the phenomenon is inherent 
in the nature of our English speech, whether prose or verse. 

It is difficult to read Leaves of Grass without the employment of 
the hovering accent; it is interesting to note how a sense of natural- 
ness and colloquial ease immediately results when this phenomenon 


B Scott, op. cit. 
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of our speech is allowed to function. A typical example is found in 
the four-stress couplet:** 


, w Uv EN Yv w , vw , 
Which of the young men does she like the best? 
Ah the homeliest of them is beautiful to her. 
If one reads that second line without the “glide,” and with strong 
vocalic accent on the words “them” and “her” the quality and emo- 
tional sense are changed, and the line, indeed, becomes jocose instead 
of pathetic. 

Examples could be multiplied to show that Whitman wrote in- 
variably, at his best, in this nonsyllabic meter. Perhaps the proposi- 
tion is one which each reader will have to test for himself. The 
present writer can only say that he has found it to be true, in 
repeated readings of Leaves of Grass, except in the very small num- 
ber of lines in which the conventional syllabic meter appears to 
survive, perhaps accidentally. A few verses, selected because they 


manifest such a variety of metrical patterns swill illustrate the gen- 
eral characteristics of Whitman’s rhythm: 


U Ur U m 
To behold the day-break! 

Vp, 1 wu Ay v viv v ru 
The little light fades the immense and diaphanous shadows, 
‘The air tastes good to my palate, 


Dazzling and tremendous how quick the sunrise would kill me, 


If ï could not now and always send sunrise out df me, 


, 
ww ? Ym gy Y aM 


I am he who tauntingly compels men, eS nations, 


Crying, leap from your seats and contend for your lives! 


rw Zvw nd r , uw v A 
Whispers of heavenly death murmur’d I hear, 
NM Yv V r Ad ov 
Labial | gomp of night, sibilant oo 
ru V MS + 
Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes wafted soft and low... . 


™“Song of Myself,” Sec. 1, Hl. 6-7, Inclusive ed., p. 32. 
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It is a fact, of course, that the reading of Whitman’s lines, or of 
any meter not based on syllable-counting, requires a greater degree 
of participation on the part of the reader than does the reading of 
syllabic verse. That fact did not trouble the poet—on the contrary, 
such participation by the reader was precisely what he wished to 
achieve. Once the conception is established of the rhythm as a suc- 
cession of equal time-intervals marked either by vocalic stress or by 
hovering accent, the reading becomes a natural and simple process. 
For example, De Selincourt, whose work has much to recommend 
it, failed?” to grasp the basic rhythmic principle. He scans the fol- 
lowing pair of lines*® as of six and four stresses, Actually, they 
constitute a pair in seven stresses, a favorite length with Whitman; 
and each line is divided by a caesura into two sections of three and 
four stresses respectively: 


r , r 4 r — 
A child said what is the grass? fetching it to me 
with full hands; 


[A 
peanon 


, Ld k r VA , 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is 


e 


[d 
any more than, he. 


The passage above when scanned by periods reveals a highly de- 
veloped meter. Each line of a couplet of seven-stress verse is broken 
by medial caesura at precisely the same point, after the third stress. 
The rhythmic equivalence between the two lines is striking, and it 
is not caused by either logical recurrence or the iteration of identical 
phrases. This purely rhythmic patterning is quite as characteristic 
of Whitman’s writing as the logical balance. It has not apparently 
been studied by previous writers, some of whom have given valuable 
data regarding the reiterative parallelism of Whitman’s logic. De 
Selincourt noted the logical balance in 1914.27 N. A. Wiley?’ later 
made an exhaustive study of 10,500 lines of Leaves of Grass to dis- 
cover that some form of logical reiteration such as epanaphora 
(initial) or epanalepsis (within the line) occurred in more than 
40 per cent of the lines. Such studies have demonstrated the logical 


S Op. cit., see, €g., pe 7%. 

* “Song of Myself,” Sec. 6, Inclusive ed., p. 28. 

T Op. cit, pp. 96-97. , 

m “Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,” American Literature, I, 161-170 (May, 1929). 
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parallelism of Whitman and have established an inescapable con- 
sideration in the comprehension of Whitman’s poetics, but it is in- 
sufficient to stop there, with De Selincourt’s®® summary: “The iden- 
tity of the lines in metrical poetry is an identity of pattern. The 
identity of the lines in Leaves of Grass is an identity of substance.” 
For in the majority of the lines of Whitman, which are not brought 
into equivalence by repetition of substance and phrases, there is still 
the equivalence of a rhythm regulated by a periodicity of stress so 
uniformly measured as to constitute a true “meter.” It is a device 
capable of infinite subtlety, and we must understand it fully in order 
to appreciate the extent of the poet’s craftsmanship. 

The organic principle, so powerfully operative in Whitman’s 
poetic line, is even more fundamental to his conception of the longer 
units—the stanzas and odic sections which are so readily perceptible 
to the eye. It is true that large portions of his poetry, generally 
those in which the material itself is of a more pedestrian quality, 
seem to: have an organization no more complex than the line- 
balance, which has already been briefly illustrated. In such passages 
there frequently is no attempt to build beyond the limits of the 
single line; or at most, two or three successive lines will be bound 
together by an arrangement of component rhythmic groups. But 
where Whitman’s material takes wings, and his imagination begins 
really to soar, we find much larger units, which impress the reader 
with their organic quality and manifest an obvious unity of form 
which even the casual reader feels without analysis. These passages 
rise from the text and take palpable forms with sharp outlines, and 
substantial, purposeful patterns. The poet has discarded end rime, 
but obviously he has substituted a more subtle device for controlling 
his utterance to the shape of his intention. This characteristic is so 
pronounced and so clearly associated with the greatest of the poet’s 
passages, that numerous attempts have been made to define it. The 
consensus of opinion has been that such passages are devised on the 
principle of logical parallelism, borrowed from the English Bible. 
It becomes apparent on closer examination that this assumption will 
not satisfactorily explain these longer flights. In the light of the 
rhythmic principle just discussed, one finds that the organized rhyth- 
mic recurrence is even more fundamental and more universally 

"Op. cit, p. 97. 
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applied than logical parallelism, not only in the single line, but in 
longer passages as well. 

I do not presume to reject the hypothesis that Whitman, to whom 
the English Bible was as native as the air of Long Island, frequently 
employed, in the construction of his larger units, a parallelism and 
balance of ideas possibly derived from Hebrew poetry. This theory 
is all the more convincing when one reflects that the English trans- 
lators employed precisely the same sort of rhythm—periodic instead 
of syllabic—to which I have drawn attention. Yet more remarkable 
still is the rhythmical balance through which the poet achieved pat- 
tern in stanzas, both long and short, and frequently gave to entire 
poems a beautiful homogeneity and integrity of construction, even 
when logical parallelism is reduced to a minimum, or absent alto- 
gether. 

To understand this clearly it is perhaps necessary to recall the 
sort of logical construction, similar to that of Bible poetry, which 
previous writers have illustrated. Perhaps the most careful study is 
that of Mr. Gay W. Allen in his American Prosody®° It will be 
noticed immediately that his conception of Whitman’s prosody is 
based entirely upon logical recurrence—parallelism of thought ex- 
pressed in parallel construction, and a phonetic recurrence caused 
solely by repetition of phrases. 

Mr. Allen has given valuable attention to Whitman’s extensive 
use of the “envelope,” a stanzaic device of biblical prosody in which 
“the initial line states an idea or a proposition, succeeding lines state 
parallel thoughts regarding the first line, and the final line states a 
concluding thought.” Frequently the first and last lines are iden- 
tical, as in “Tears,” or equivalent, as in “Quicksand Years.” But Mr. 
Allen, because of his failure to note that the essential rhythm of 
Whitman’s line is caused by something even more fundamental than 
logical parallelism or phonetic reiteration, does not indicate the 
amazing subtleties of rhythmic balance to be found in such poems. 
I could take as examples several scores of poems, but I have selected 
“Tears”®* for illustration. To the left of each line I have indicated 
the number of its stresses. It will be seen that the poem, while a 


New York, 1935, “Walt Whitman,” chap. viii. See also the same writer's “Biblical 
Analogies for Walt Whitman’s Prosody,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, X, 490-507 (Augs 
1933). 
2 Inclusive ed., p. 218. 
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remarkably unified organic whole, contains three logical divisions, 
of five, three, and five lines, respectively, and that each division has 
its own organic design within aS larger pattern: 


3 “Tears! tears! tears! 


3 Inthe night, i in solitude, tears, 


5 On the shies shore dripping, dripping, Pang in by the sand, 


5 Tears, not a star shining, all dark and desolate, 


3 Moist tears from the eyes of a ‘muffled head. 


5 0 who is that ghost? that form in the dark, with tears? 


6 What shapeless lump is that, bent, crouched. there on the sand? 


r 


5 Streaming tears, sobbing tears, throes, choked with wild cries; 


6 O storm, embodied, rising, careering with Been along the 
beach! 

6 O wild and dismal I with wind—O belching and 
desperate! 

8 O shade so sedate and deo by day, with calm countenance 
and regulated pace, 

7 But away at night as you fly, none looking—O then the un- 
loosened ocean 

3 Of tears! tears! tears! 


I hope it is clear that this poem is like a large wave or breaker 
with three crests. The shape of the entire poem may be interpreted 
as pyramidal, beginning with a three-stress line, rising to two pin- 
nacles of six and eight stresses, and subsiding again to three stresses 
in the last line. Similarly, the rhythmic shape of each of the con- 
stituent “crests” is pyramidal. The first section of five lines, in which 
the rain in the night is likened to tears, announces the pyramid in 
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the swell and fall through lines of 3, 3, 5, 5, and 3 stress; in the 
second, in which the spirit of the world broods over the night, the 
initial impulse is paralleled more grandly in the succession of 5, 6 
and 5 stress; in the final section, in which the identity of an indi- 
vidual weeper merges with the cosmic woe of nature itself, the full 
rhythmic diapason is unloosed in the great cloudhead, or crest, of 
6, 6, 8, 7 and 3 stresses. The artistic integrity of this poem should be 
clear to anyone who analyzes it rhythmically. When we find similar 
technical perfection in poem after poem, we must conclude that it 
is the result of consistent artistic purpose. Sometimes the artist’s 
reach exceeds his grasp, but the great poetic craftsman is always 
discernible, groping for the ideal organic expression of his thought. 

It should be emphasized that such rhythmic “frames” appear 
continually, whether in connection with the “envelope” form or not; 
and that similar devices are employed both for the complete organic 
outline of the short lyric and as stanzaic structures within the body 
of longer poems. Such shorter lyrics are “A Noiseless, Patient 
Spider,” “Lo, Victress on the Peaks,” “A Sight in Camp in the Day- 
break Gray and Dim,” “Prayer of Columbus,” and many others, but 
no two of them are alike in form. One lyric form which does appear 
over and over in many variations is presumably based on the logical 
construction of the Italian sonnet, having the bipartite arrangement 
into a forward and backward movement of thought with clearly 
marked division. “By Broad Potomac’s Shore”®* is a beautiful 
example of this, divided into sections of seven and five lines, re- 
spectively. The analysis by rhythmic line-lengths reveals the same 
sort of construction as that observed in “Tears,” although perhaps 
less dramatic. Each section of the poem is again pyramidal, ascend- 
ing to an extended impulse in the middle. Strongly marked medial 
caesurae accentuate the balance of phrase units in parallel patterns 
of three, four, and five stresses: 


f 
5 By broad Potomac’s shore, again old tongue 
5 (Still uttering, still nei canst never cease ve babble 


9 Again old heart so gay, enn to you, your sense, on full flush 


spring elias 
Ibid., p. 400. 
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, , r Ź ? + 
g Again the freshness and the odors, again Virginia’s 


ie ar ae ak | (d 7 , r A 
summer sky, pellucid blue and silver, 


ta + , + a 
4 Again the forenoon purple of the hills, 
,, r , f - r + A 
Again the deathless grass, so noiseless soft and green, 


, —~—_—_. r U rA 
4 Again the blood-red roses blooming. 


, , r _—_ 1 @ 
5 Perfume this book of mine O blood-red roses! 
+: + ’ r , a 
5 Lave subtly with your waters every line Potomac! 
, , , f , , a , ’ 
Give me of you O spring, before I close, to put between its 
1 & 
pages! 
, r r a , , oO (d VA 
6 O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you! 
3 O deathless grass, of you! 


A complete analysis of the wide variety of formal devices em- 
ployed in Whitman’s stanzas should no doubt be made. The present 
intention is merely to establish the principle that the balance of his 
lines in longer units is so striking as to indicate conscious effort. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient at this point to illustrate several of the 
patterns which recur most frequently in shorter lyrics. Besides those 
already analyzed—the balanced stanza of “Tears,” and the sonnet- 
like poem as found in “By Broad Potomac’s Shores,” there are sev- 
eral other prevailing forms. A single stanza based on the pyramid 
form is the device most frequently employed in every period of 
Whitman’s writing. In the familiar “Quicksand Years,”** for ex- 
ample, we find the simple pyramid, in a poem of six lines. The 
fourth line is the longest, of nine stresses; the others lead up to and 
away from it in a pattern of 5-8-8-9-8-5 stresses. Reiterative logic 
appears in only one instance in this poem. Many interesting variants 
of the pyramid poem occur. The following, “Lo, Victress on the 
Peaks,”** is typical: 


t La 
2 Lo, Victress on the peaks, 


5 Where thou with mighty brow regarding the world, 
9 Ibid., p. 374- * Thid., p. 273. 
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` 5 (The world O Libertad, that vainly conspired against thee,) 


6 Out of its countless beleaguering toils, after thwarting them all, 
4 Dominant, with the dazzling sun around thee, 


9 Flauntest now unharmed in immortal soundness and bloom— 
lo, in these hours supreme, | 

8 No poem proud, I chanting bring to thee, nor mastery’s 
rapturous verse, 

5 Buta cluster containing sights darkness and blood-dripping 
wounds, 

2 And psalms of the dead. 


In this poem, the four-stress line, the fifth in a nine-line poem, is 
both formally and logically the middle of the poem. There are four 
-lines before and four after it. The preceding lines increase in stress- 
length in stages of 2-5-5 and 6 stresses. The succeeding four lines 
decrease in length through the stages of 9-8-5 and 2 stresses, the last 
line of the poem being of the same length as the first. Logically con- 
sidered, this shorter medial line, “Dominant, with the dazzling sun 
around thee,” marks a:moment of emphatic and leisurely reflection, 
and serves to divide the material roughly into two parts; the first, 
dealing with the power and victory of the nation; and the conclud- 
ing four lines, dealing with the nature of the poet’s song. Certainly 
there is a remarkable consistency between the shape of the idea and 
the shape of the poem. 

Another characteristic variation of the pyramid is seen in the 
tender lyric “Reconciliation,”** one of the best known of Whitman’s 
utterances: 


4 Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 
8 Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time 


e r 
be utterly lost, 
© Ibid., p. 27%. 
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12 That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 
softly wash again and ever again this soiled world; 


6 For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 
6 I look where he lies white-faced and still in the cofin— 


—_—. 
I draw near, 


6 Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in 
the coffin. 


In this poem of six lines, the first three, ending in a logical climax, — 
develop the idea of the ultimate banishment of war from the earth. 
In each of the three lines the emotional intensity increases while 
the line-lengths mount from four stresses to eight and twelve re- 
spectively. The last three lines, given to quiet, reflective reaction, 
are all in six stresses. Again we are struck by the appropriateness of 
the form for the ideas expressed. 

The pyramid also appears as Whitman’s favorite stanza pattern 
in extended composition. In a poem of several stanzas the lines of 
each stanza will be. arranged in the conventional pyramidal order, 
yet no two of the stanzas will have lines of exactly the same length. 
The remarkable poem, “A Noiseless Patient Spider,”®® illustrates 
this form. That the stanza pattern is not a mere convention, how- 
ever, that the poem is truly organic in the fact that each line takes 
its length inevitably from the nature of its idea, will be clear to the 
critical observer: 


3 A noiseless patient spider, 
5 I marked where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 


P , , ‘ ’ 
Marked how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 


+ 


Er t Ld LA + LA 
‘Tt launched forth filament, filament, filament out of itself, 


Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 


wi Aa NAN A 


And you: O my soul where you stand, 
Ibid., p. 375. 
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5 Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

7 Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres 
to connect them, ° 

6 Till the bridge you will need be formed, till the ductile anchor 
hold, 

6 Till the gossamer thread you fing catch somewhere, O my soul. 


As in the case of all Whitman’s greatest poems there are other 
elements in this lyric, besides its rhythmic organization, which evoke 
respect for his craftsmanship. For example, since earlier mention 
has been made of the poet’s use of logical repetition in similar 
words, we may note the effects of this device in the last two lines of 
this poem. Here the two verses, printed as six-stress lines, are in 
effect broken down into distichs of three stresses by the reiteration 
of the phrases beginning in each case with the words “till the,” 
aided by medial caesurae. Thus the rhythm of three stresses, with 
which each stanza opens, is subtly returned, with delicate variations, 
at the very end of the poem, and the circle is completed. 

The principles illustrated in these shorter lyrics are found to be 
operative also in the longer poems. In many poems of medium 
length, like “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” or the “Prayer of Columbus,” there 
is an obvious, conscious shaping of the entire poem as a unified 
rhythmic organism, into which the shorter stanzas fall in their 
inevitable places, always simple, always consistent with the harmony 
of the whole, yet rich with that variety which comes from the 
perfect appropriateness of each formal component for the thought 
that it conveys. 

In the longest poems, even, such as “Song of Myself,” “Thou 
Mother with thy Equal Brood,” and others, in which the material 
is usually divided into logical sections of varying lengths depending 
upon the amount of material to be presented, the balance and return 
of rhythmic patterns are continuously present and obviously con- 
trolled with great skill. Sometimes the form is a very simple ar- 
rangement of balanced couplets or reiterative parallelism. At other 
times a succession of such simple lines will suddenly give way to a 
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passage of very complex rhythmical counter-point. For example, in 
Section 21 of “Song of Myself,” the familiar line, “I am he that 
walks with the tender and growing night,” announces a passage in 
which subtle patterns are embroidered upon each other in a manner 
comparable to that of great symphonic music: 


5 
5 


nN an Aa > 


7 
3 


I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 
I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 


LA 


Press close bare-bosom’d night—press close magnetic nourishing 
night! 
Night of south winds—night of the large few stars! 


Still nodding night—mad naked summer night. 


Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 
Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 


Earth of departed sunset—earth of the mountains misty-topt! 


Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with. 
blue! 
Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 


Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for my 
sake! 


Far-swooping elbow'd earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth! 
Smile, for your lover comes. 


Ld 


Prodigal, you have given me love—therefore I to you give love! 


O unspeakable passionate love. 


This beautiful passage stands out from Section 2r, which it con- 
cludes, as a logical unit with organic structure. Its four logical di- 
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visions are carefully balanced as to form. The first and last divisions, 
each a pair of lines, are logically similar in expressing an initial 
and final relationship between the poet and the earth. The two 
internal sections, of three and eight lines, respectively, are likewise 
similar in material, since each is composed of vocative and descrip- 
tive expressions concerning the earth. The rhythmic rise and fall of 
the lines in the several sections are accomplished by subtle variations 
of the same pattern, which three times swells to the length of seven 
stresses and then subsides sharply. The opening is in a couplet of 
five stresses. The next section bursts at once into a passionate line 
of seven stresses and then falls away into two lines of five stresses 
- divided into parallel sections by caesurae. The third section, in eight 
lines, rises more slowly to its climax in the seven-stress line, through 
a succession of lines in 4-4-6-6 and 6 stresses. From the seven-stress 
line the falling away is more sharp than before, through two lines 
of six and three stresses respectively. The fact that this six-stress line 
is broken into two phrases of three stresses each by strong medial 
caesura sets up an iteration of three beats, which perhaps renders 
` more telling and dramatic the sudden ending of the passage in the 
next couplet, with marked decline from a seven-stress to a three- 
stress line. Of course it is obvious that these rhythmic characteristics 
are also aided and emphasized by the logical repetitions in parallel 
construction. 

Occasionally the entire section will be thus organically composed. 
Section 2 of the “Song of Myself,” the magnificent parable of the 
twenty-ninth bather, is a good example of this: 


4 Twenty-eight young men bathe by the shore, 
4 Twenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 


6 Twenty-eight years of womanly life and all so lonesome. 


4 She owns the fine house by the rise of the bank, 
6 She hides handsome and richly dressed aft the blinds of the 


L 
window. 


I0 


4 
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Which of the young men does she like the best? 


Ah the homeliest of them jis beautiful to her. 


Where are you off to, lady? for I see you, 


r , + é 
You splash in the water there, yet stay stock still in your room. 


[d 


i Dancing and laughing along the beach came the twenty-ninth 


bather; 


, +. r Li s 
The rest did not see her, but she saw them and loved them. 


The beards of the young men glistened with wet, it ran from 
their long hair, 


Little streams passed all over their bodies. 


Än unseen hand also passed over their bodies, 
Tt descended tremblingly from their temples and ribs. 


The young men float on their hacks, their white bellies bulge 
to the sun, they do not ask who seizes fast to them, 

They do not know who puffs and declines with pendant and 
bending arch, 

They do not think whom they souse with spray. 


Of the eight sections in this poem, the first and last alone are tercets: 
—the remainder are couplets. The fourth couplet, however, is pecul- 
iar: it conveys the climax of the action and is the only one in five 
stresses. The other couplets are balanced on each side of this climac- 
tic couplet; the complete pattern being: 


4y4,6—4,6—-4,4—4,6--5,5—6,4—4,4—10,7,4 
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It is apparent that the couplets and tercet before the five-stress coup- 
let have the longer line last, and those after this central climax have 
the shorter line last—another use of the pyramid. The couplet in 
five stresses, in which the woman consummates her rebellion by 
running to join the young men in their ocean of life, is clearly set 
apart by the dissimilarity of its line-length; and the other two iso- 
metric couplets, each in four stresses, are carefully balanced in the - 
third position before and after the central five-stressed couplet. 
Finally, an unmistakable conclusion is given the final tercet by the 
extraordinary swell of the first two lines into ten and seven feet, 
respectively. Surely the organic principle is convincingly demon- 
strated in this remarkable passage. Many others, in all portions of 
the longer works, are obviously constructed on the same principle. 

It would be foolhardy to declare, since we have no direct evi- 
dence, that Whitman had rationalized the formal tendencies which 
I have illustrated, and that he had organized them into a prosody 
which he consciously followed. It has been said that he avoided, for 
‘wise reasons, the concrete declaration of his specific practices. Yet if 
such formal perfection as I have shown came merely by the exercise 
of artistic instinct during years of revision and rewriting, then surely 
that instinct was the mark of a profound artistic genius. In sum- 
mary there are a few generalizations which it seems important to 
make. The first is that, whether instinctively or consciously, the 
poet achieved the aspiration revealed in his prefaces: to shape his 
words to the exact surface and movement of the spirit in nature or in 
truth. By 1876 he knew that he had succeeded, when he wrote in 
the Preface of that year, “My form has strictly grown from my 
purports and facts, and is the analogy of them.” Next it must be 
noted that the poet did not completely reject any device of the older 
poetry. He made consistent use of assonance, alliteration, stanza, 
refrain, return, and even occasional rime.** His revolution centered 
on three things: a new emphasis, to the point of organic use, upon 
ancient repetitive devices, like epanaphora and epanalepsis; the con- 
struction of stanzas and larger units on the basis of rhythmic balance 
and parallelism; his conscious rejection of syllabic meter in favor of 
that more ancient and native English meter based on the rhythmic 
“period” between the stresses. 


"See Lois Ware, “Poetic Conventions in Leaves of Grass,” Studies in Philology, XXVI, 
47-57, passim (Jan, 1929). 
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All of this would have had little point but for the genius by 
which he was able to transmute his special sense of rhythm into 
phrases which, as Symonds said,®* “should exactly suit the matter 
or the emotion to be expressed. The countless clear and perfect 
phrases he invented ... are hung, like golden medals of consummate 
workmanship . . . in rich clusters over every poem he produced. 
And, what he aimed at above all, these phrases are redolent of the - 
very spirit of the emotions they suggest, communicate the breadth 
and largeness of the natural things they indicate, embody the essence 
of realities in living words which palpitate and burn forever.” 

=), A. Symonds, Walt Whitman: A Study (London, 1893), p. 150. 
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THE FORMAL EDUCATION OF 
STEPHEN CRANE 


LYNDON UPSON PRATT 
State College of Washington 


HAT STEPHEN CRANE is still a somewhat mythical figure- 

is due largely to a scarcity of biographical knowledge. Seekers 
after facts have found relatively few to light the years that precede 
the appearance of The Red Badge of Courage. Crane’s biographer, 
Mr. Thomas Beer, devotes barely a score of pages to his subject’s 
first twenty years, and other writers chiefly embellish the better 
known incidents. 

Specifically, the years 1888 to 1892 are particularly shadowy, and 
they constitute the period of Crane’s preparatory school and college 
attendance. It is the-purpose of this paper to present certain new 
material dealing with these years. Not only do the findings amplify 
what is known of Crane’s education, but they sharply modify the 
present accepted view of Crane as a student-satirist of war. 


I 


Stephen Crane’s elementary-school training, however desultory, 
was somehow adequate for him to attend Claverack College, one of 
New York State’s superior collegiate institutions, whose classical 
graduates could step directly into the junior year at Yale, Syracuse, 
Cornell, or Wesleyan.’ ` 

Claverack College and Hudson River Institute, situated in the 
hills three miles east of Hudson, New York, was in 1888 a flourishing 
institution with a generation of serious educational efforts to its 
credit.” Steadily, since its ceremonious beginnings in 1854, when 

? Franklin Ellis, History of Columbia County (Philadelphia, 1878), p. 243. Also Thirty- 
sixth Annual Catalog of Claverack College and Hudson River Institute (Hudson, N. Y., 
1890), p. 22. (Hereinafter referred to as Claverack Catalog.) The facts in the following 
historical sketch, unless otherwise acknowledged, are taken from these two sources, passim. 

* The germ of its origin was Washington Seminary, founded in 1789, though it became 
known as Claverack Academy after 1830. In 1854, however, occurred the expansion which 
may be considered the real launching of the institution as one of the leading preparatory 
schools of the state. After 1895, retrenchment became necessary, and the institute finally 
closed its doors in 1902. See Sidney Sherwood, “The University of the State of New York: 
History of Higher Education in the State of New York,” United States Bureau of Education, 
Circular of Information No. 3 (Washington, 1900), p. 470. Also George F. Miller, The 
Academy System of the State of New York (Albany, 1922), p. 88. 
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the distinguished Horace Greeley had been one of the speakers, the 
school had grown under the presidency of its founder, the Reverend 
Alonzo Flack. To its classical curriculum were added commerce, 
the arts and sciences, and pedagogy, and its successful women 
students were awarded, in accordance with a charter from the State 
Board of Regents, the degree of Mistress of Arts. Succeeding his 
father as president, the Reverend Arthur H. Flack furthered the 
institute’s development, until by 1890 instruction was being admin- 
istered in twelve departments by a faculty of sixteen, eight of whom- 
held collegiate degrees. Students were drawn from fourteen states, 
as well as from Cuba, Honduras, and Venezuela, many of them 
being attracted by the exceptional musical training which was 
offered.* In addition to weekly recitals by the students, a concert 
was given annually by prominent singers and instrumental per- 
formers secured from New York City. 

Another feature of the school was its military department, cal- 
culated to promote in the young men “an erect carriage and dig- 
nified bearing, quickness and promptness of movement besides be- 
ing an agreeable and health-giving exercise.” The regiment was 
composed of four companies and a color guard, and was officered by 
a colonel (the Reverend Mr. Flack), a major, an adjutant, and a 
sergeant-major. Its annual June review furnished a colorful climax 
to the commencement exercises. 

Stephen Crane’s signature first appears on the school register® 
under the heading of Wednesday, January 4, 1888,° and the self- 
possession of his firm handwriting is amusingly contradicted by his 
inadvertent use of the line intended only for the date. Thus his 
mother’s name, which he gave as M. Helen Crane,’ occupies the 
space labeled Post Office Address, necessitating the addition of As- 
bury Park, New Jersey (evidently in the same hand as the date), on 
the right-hand page. His two later registrations at Claverack (Sep- 


*Of this number, the late Harvey Wickham was considered one of the school’s most 
skilful pianists. 

“Reprint of the report of the examining committee, New York State Board of Regents, 
1888. 

* Claverack College register, p. 40, in the Claverack Free Library collection. 

*This does not agree, of course, with Mr. Beer's statement that Crane arrived at 
Claverack in Feb., 1887 (Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters, New 
York, 1924, p. 52). There may well be some explanation, unknown to the writer, for this 
divergence, 

"Elsewhere written- by Crane as Mrs. M. H. Crane, 
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tember 10, 1888, and September 9, 1889) did not, however, deviate 
from the conventional pattern of such things. 

Crane was enrolled as a student in the academic department, as 
distinguished from the classical or commercial.* The course of study 
which he followed included chiefly composition, science, history, 
mathematics, and the Bible. The curriculum, and the texts pre- 
scribed, arranged according to years, follow :° 


First Year 
Geography—Monteith 
Arithmetic—Ficklin 
Physical Geography—Monteith 
English Grammar—Raub 
American History—Barnes 
Bible 
Declamation and Composition through the year 


Second Year 


Algebra—Wells 

Physiology—Steele 

Chemistry—Cooley 

History of Rome—Leighton F 
History of Sat tae cal Options! 
Rhetoric—Hill 


Physics—Steele 

Latin 

French > Optional 

German 

Bible 

Declamation and Composition 
Third Year 

Geometry—Wentworth 


Botany—Wood 

Mental Philosophy—Haven 
Moral Philosophy—Wayland 
English Literature—Shaw 
Civil Government—Young 
Astronomy—Lockyear 


Optional 


8 Claverack Catalog, p. 7. ° Ibid., p. 16. 
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Latin 

French > Optional 

German 

Bible 

Declamation and Composition 


Unfortunately the records do not indicate where scholastically 
Crane’s two and one-half years’ attendance began or ended. It is to 
be doubted whether he formally completed the course, since he is 
later referred to in the Vidette, the school magazine, as “Stephen 
Crane, non-grad.”?° Also—although here, too, records are meager— 
he is considered as having entered Lafayette College in 1890 as a 
freshman."* Thus, if Claverack prepared students for the junior 
year elsewhere, it is doubtful if Crane progressed beyond the second 
year’s work at Claverack. 

There are, however, other means of knowing something about 
Crane’s activities at school. The Vidette, alluded to above, com- 
menced publication with the number for December, 1889, and con- 
tinued its monthly appearance throughout Crane’s stay at Claverack, 
and for a decade thereafter. Almost every issue contains an essay 
written by a student, perhaps originally a composition exercise in 
English. These deal largely with literary subjects,’* though occa- 
sionally there is an exception. The February number, for example, 
contains a two-column sketch on the heroic accomplishments of 
Henry M. Stanley, and is signed S. Crane."® The first paragraph 
follows: 


For many centuries the interior of the great continent of Africa was 
unknown and unexplored. The countries bordering on the Mediter- 
. ranean had contributed to the history of the civilized world. The en- 


” Vidette, p. 33 (Dec., 1895). This item, and other Vidette material used in footnote 27 
were gleaned from a scrapbook of clippings dated but without volume specification, The 
book was made available through the kindness of the Misses Alice and Mary Shaw, librarians 
of the Claverack Free Library, where the book is housed. 

Z Colonel Ernest G. Smith, “Some Thoughts of Stephen Crane, ’94,” Lafayette Alumnus, 
Feb., 1932; also the Lafayette, XVII (Oct. 3, 1890), listed Crane among incoming freshmen. 

™ The Jan., 1890, issue contains an able eulogy of Browning written by Harvey Wick- 
ham, in which “Colombe’s Birthday” is compared in “artistic finish to an Idyi of Tenny- 
son.” Mr. Beer mentions amusingly (op. cit., p. 53) a fist fight between Crane and an un- 
named champion of Tennyson’s poetry. Wickham’s reminiscences of Crane at Claverack 
may be found under the title “Stephen Crane at College,” American Mercury, VII, 291-297 
(March, 1926). 

B Vidette, I, 8, 9 (Feb., 1890). This seems to be the earliest known signed writing by 
Crane. 
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tire coast of the continent was known to commerce and travel, but the 
vast track [sic] of land lying between the Desert of Sahara and the col- 
onized districts in the south was a place unexplored, a land about which 
fabulous tales of powerful empires, beautiful cities and immense wealth 
were told. The rivers, lakes and mountains were mysteries unsolved.1* 


It has come to be traditional that the man who wrote “War Is 
Kind” could not himself drill well at military school." However, 
the evidence that follows clearly controverts this view. Making al- 
lowances for the “official” character of the Vidette, it is nevertheless 
illuminating to read in an editorial (student-written, judging from 
its style) the following paragraph: 

Among the many, pleasant duties required by the Faculty of Hudson 
River Institute, that of military drill holds a very prominent position, 
and the work of the batallion [sic] is by no means one of the lesser or 
unimportant duties imposed on the life of the students here. . . 18 


The same issue contains an enthusiastic description of West Point 
written by a member of the “batallion,” and a column devoted to 
Battalion Notes, in which Crane’s name appears as first lieutenant 
of Company C, commanded by Captain Sutton. 

The commemoration of Washington’s Birthday at Claverack was 
an occasion looked forward to only less than Commencement, chiefly 
because “on that day occurs the prize drill, for which the four 
companies have been preparing, each day more assiduously, since 
the opening of the school year.” The 1890 exercises began with 
the prize drill on Friday afternoon, the judges for the contest being 
the Reverend Mr. Wilson, a Mr. Ackley, and General Van Petten, 
professor of history and elocution at Claverack.*® “When the judges 
returned from making a decision, they awarded the prize to Com- 
pany C. General Van Petten in announcing the decision, said that 
“,. taking the drill as a whole the judges felt justified in awarding 


Crane's sketch, “The King’s Favor,” which first appeared in the Syracuse University 
Herald, XIX, 128-131 (May, 1891), also deals with Africa, It relates an experience of 
Albert G. Thies, a popular baritone of the nineties, who sang at a recital at Claverack on 
March 1, 1890, and whom Crane, therefore, heard and in all likelihood met. As later 
evidence of Crane’s interest in Africa, see his sketch, “The Great Boer Trek,” Cosmopolitan, 
XXIX, 153-158 (June, 1900). 

* Beer, op. cit, p. 52. But see Wickham, op. cft., p. 293. 

1 Vidette, 1, 6 (Jan, 1890). 

™ This statement and the ensuing account of the ceremonies are taken from the Vidette, 
I, 1 (March, 1890). 

* Claverack Catalog, p. 2. 
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the prize to Capt. Sutton.” Dress Parade followed the drill, and, in 
the evening, a reception took place at which “Capt. Sutton ‘bore the 
blushing honors thick upon him.’ ” 

The Battalion Notes'® for March, after stating that the excellence 
of the prize drill “showed that the officers thoroughly understood 
their work” and were “worthy of commendation in still keeping 
their companies under military discipline,” proceeds to list “the 
promotions of the twenty-second” giving the officers in order:*° 


Field and Staff 
Colonel—A. H. Flack 
Major—J. P. Hines 
Adjutant-rst Lieutenant—Stephen Crane 
Sergeant-Major—J. M. Jones 


The officers of Company C, following Company A in the line, are 
also given: 


Captain—J. F. Sutton 

Ist Lieutenant—(vacant) 

Ist Sergeant—F. Luther Brady 
and Sergeant—~G, T. Fabricius 


Finally, one notes from the June issue of the Vidette” that the pro- 
motions for the following year include “1st Lieut. Crane, promoted 
to Captain.”?? 

Besides these military references to the youth who “could not 
drill well,”** and in addition to the sketch on Stanley, there is only 
a scattering of baseball items which include his name. Prefacing an 
account of “the season’s opener” the readers of the May number** 
saw this paragraph: 

At last the long looked for and cherished season has arrived, that of 
baseball. Perhaps no other event in our midst is responded to with so 
much vigor and hearty cheer as this favored sport; at least there is none 
that brings together our small community so quickly and more promptly 

* Vidette, I, 12 (March, 1890). 

=~ Wickham’s name first appears here in a military connection as a corporal of the Color 
ae 12 (June, 1890). 

™ Thus Crane’s return to Claverack in Sept., 1890, was clearly expected. 

* The Personals column for April (p. 9) states that “Colonel Flack and his staff accepted 
an invitation to attend an inspection of the Cowles Guard at Hudson, N. Y., on March 3r. 


They were well pleased with the exhibition.” 
™ Vidette, I, 11 (May, 1890). 
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as does the notice of “Base-Ball today.” And here on the ball field one 
meets representatives of all classes, but however different their station in 
life, the one thought is displayed by all, namely, victory for their favor- 
ite. The village dominie, who ordinarily is looked upon with awe and 
reverence, sinks gloomily behind the pali of favoritism on these occa- 
sions, and may be seen to complacently stand for more than an hour 
beside the worst boy of boarding school fame, and look admiringly upon 
his sin stained brow, as he explains a new feature in the game. And, too, 
the sedate President loses his sedateness and may be frequently seen to 
go through “very peculiar motions,” with his plug hat on very slight 
pretext.25 


The next paragraph closes with the laconic statement that 
“Crane, catcher, was tendered the office of captain, but declining, 
Jones, rst base, was elected Captain.”?* 

This casual report of an honor declined completes the contem- 
porary record of Crane’s stay at Claverack.** But, although the 


®Mr, William Wortman, of Hudson, a contemporary of Crane’s at Claverack, told the 
writer that Crane reported the Claverack games for the newspapers of the vicinity as well as 
for the Vidette. i 

= Those interested in baseball may be amused to note that the box-scores for this first 
game credit Melius, the pitcher, with 20 assists, and Crane, catcher, with 20 put-outs, while 
the first baseman made but two. Batteries like that must have been unusual. Claverack, that 
year, won eight games, and lost only to the Hudson professional team. 

E Crane's rising star was faithfully watched at Claverack. The Vidette for Dec, 1895 
(p. 33), noted that “Among the holiday books recently published is The Red Badge of 
Courage, a Tale of the Cruel [sic] War, by Stephen Crane, non-grad. '87.” (‘The year 
is of course inaccurate.) Five months later, the Vidette (p. 85) was proud to record 
the following: “The Lanthorn Club, of which Mr. Stephen Crane, Class of '90, and author 
of The Red Badge of Courage, is a member, recently gave a dinner at their club house, 
126 William Street, New York City, to Mr. Crane. Among the guests present were 
William Dean Howells, Ripley Hitchcock, John Swinton, Henry Loomis Nelson, E. S. 
Van Zile, Francis F. Brown, editor of the Dial, Chicago, and others. The dinner was a 
very brilliant affair.” And from the Hudson Republican's account of Claverack's recog- 
nition of Thanksgiving, 1899, one learns that Dr. Flack proposed a toast to the alumni 
then “serving the flag at Santiago,” among whom he mentioned “Stephen Crane, news- 
paper correspondent.” 

Fifty intervening years have not erased the vividness with which Crane is remembered 
by those who knew him, in and near the town of Claverack. Mr, Wortman recalled that 
the Claverack boys often visited a pool-room in the rear of McKinstry’s drugstore in Hud- 
son, where beer and thick smoke constituted an orgy. Crane’s favorite expression was 
“Ho hell.” (See the ejaculations of “the little man” in the Sullivan County Sketches.) 
Among other recollections, Mrs. Maude L. Hicks spoke of Crane’s liking for a “tall, 
dark girl from Sioux City,” a friendship which was also mentioned by Miss Matie Crane. 
Although Miss Crane is no relation, the coincidence of name frequently led to small 
confusions, and Stephen, she recalled, often came to her home to exchange her father’s 
package of laundry for his own, missent from Hudson, Miss Crane also told the follow- . 
ing incident, which, admitting of no documentation, is offered without comment. At one 
of the battalion drills, startled spectators noticed, as the first company marched onto the 
field, that its officers wore fluttering bits of colored ribbon tied to their swords. Three 
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chronicle is meager, it shows conclusively that, while there, Crane 
was interested in more than baseball. The Stanley sketch not only 
reveals Crane’s youthful flair for the picturesque and dramatic, but 
also shows that his mode of expression at this time contained much 
of the flavor of his later style. But his record in the school battalion 
seems more significant still, in that it bears upon his attitude toward 
‘the subject of The Red Badge of Courage. 


I 


Instead of returning to Claverack in the fall of 1890, Crane 
entered Lafayette College.?® The Student Register displays his sig- 
nature under the date of September 12, and the college newspaper, 
the Lafayette, records his entrance in its first issue of the year.”® 
Other sources®® show that he roomed alone in Number 170, East 
Hall. 

The fraternities at Lafayette wasted no time in making their selec- 
tions, and Crane, as is well known, was pledged Delta Upsilon, his 
initiation taking place six days after he registered.*4 One of the 
pleasanter devices to acquaint new members with the old was the 
traditional hike to the summit of Paxinosa, a mountain near Easton 
on whose crest stood a famous hotel, frequented by autumn visitors 
from many states, according to the Easton papers. The jaunt oc- 
curred on a Sunday afternoon, and on this occasion Crane is recalled 
by an upperclassman of the group,®? as having walked alone, smok- 
ing in silence, and gazing at the clear fall sunset across the hills. 

During these years Lafayette was the recipient of more than its 
share of unpleasant attention by the Eastern press, arising from 
companies appeared, and the ribbons had grown to bows. At last Crane’s men marched 
forth, and, from his sword, proudly trailed an entire blue silk sash. Miss Crane is certain 
it was blue. 

It used to be presumed that Crane spent the academic year of 1889-1890 at Lafayette. 
Beer's reference to his being at Easton in Feb., 1890 (op. cit., p. 54), is of course mis- 
taken, since Crane was then at Claverack. Even a brief visit during April to his home in 
Asbury Park was noticed in the Personals column of the Vidette, I, 7 (May, 1890). 

® Lafayette, XVH, 8 (Oct. 3, 1890). 

™ Smith, loc. cit, and the Melange (1892), p. 35. The Melange is the annual publi- 
cation of the junior class at Lafayette. 

™ The entry in the chapter record book, dated Sept. 18, 1890, reads as follows: “A 
Special meeting was called to order by Karslake, Pres, pro. tem. for the purpose of 
initiating James Harvey Smith '94, Stephen Crane '94 and F. Bretz °93. Adjourned— 
Hershey, Sec. Pro. tem.” The books of the fraternity were made available to the writer 


through the kindness of Mr. George C. Williams, Lafayette Director of Public Relations. 
“Mr. Taylor Wilson, '92, now Bursar of the College. 
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hazing activities.** In September, 1890, almost coincident with 
Crane’s arrival in Easton, a near-tragedy took place, an intended 
hazing episode, in which a group of sophomores invaded a room in 
South College occupied by a freshman baseball player. The latter 
used a bat upon the leader of the sophomores, who was for a time 
thought to be seriously injured.** The incident is of more than 
passing interest here because of its close analogy to another haz- 
ing, occurring two weeks later, in which Crane figured." Although 
both affairs, fortunately, ended inconsequently, the second incident 
contained powerfully the seeds of a tragedy whose effect upon Crane 
might well have altered the events of his life. 


Steve roomed by himself [writes Colonel Smith] in East Hall, one 
of the old college buildings, now demolished to give place to a new dor- 
mitory. Steve tried to play possum by not answering a loud summons 
and the usual practice followed by battering in the door. The sopho- 
mores crowded in, lighted a-lamp and both Ormsby and I also gained 
entrance to the room. Steve was petrified with fear and stood in a gro- 
tesque nightgown in one corner of the room with a revolver in his hand. 
His usual sallow complexion seemed to me a ghastly green. Whether 
he ever pointed the revolver or not, I do not know, but when I saw 
him, both arms were limp and the revolver was pointed to the floor. 
As a matter of fact, the boy was so frightened that cooler heads prevented 
any further hazing of him. 


The subjects which Crane pursued as a “technical” freshman, 
and the number of their class periods per week, were as follows: 
algebra, 5; chemistry, 4; drafting, 2; French, 4; and Bible, elocution 
and theme writing, 1 each. His grades for the first term, ending in 
December, were four in number. In algebra he received 60; in 
French, 88, in elocution, 92; and in theme writing, zero. The spaces 
for grades in the remaining courses were blank.** One other com- 
ment on his scholastic difficulties is furnished by a “record of condi- 
tions and courses,” a sort of memorandum book, kept by the clerk 
of the faculty. The entry from page 21 appears as follows: 


S David B. Skillman, The Biography of a College (Easton, Pa., 1932), Il, 64. 

“Easton Sunday Call, Sept. 14, 1890, p. 1. 

“In addition to his account in the Lafayette Alumnus, Colonel Smith has amplified 
his recollections im a letter to the writer from which the quoted material is taken. 

% Class record book for the period Sept, 1890, through June, 1892 (kept by the 
Registrar), arranged alphabetically by names of students according to class and course. 
Crane’s entry is headed “Fresh. '94. Tech. Dec. 1890.” 
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S. Crane ME 
Fr.ı| Milt Geom . 
Abs (Bib Alg Draw Chem Tr left 


The present clerk of the faculty?” was able to aid in construing cer- 
tain. of the less evident abbreviations, and a probable reconstruction 
of the entry would appear as follows: 


S. Crane M[ining] E[ngineering] 
Fr[eshman] x, Milt[on] Geom [etry ]*® 
Abs[ences]*° Bib[le] Alg[ebra] Draw[ing] Chem [istry] 
Tr[French] left*° 


There is no evidence that Crane enjoyed any social life at Lafayette 
besides that which his fraternity affiliation furnished. He belonged 
to an eating club, called the Campus Club,** and he played baseball 
in “pick-up” games.*” In fact, the total lack of evidence to the con- 
trary leads one to the conclusion that his first taste of college life was 
neither especially palatable nor profitable.** At any rate, he trans- 
ferred to Syracuse University during January, 1891, leaving only.a 
scattering of notices of his withdrawal in Lafayette sources.** 


™ Professor William S. Hall. 

® “Milton” and “Geometry”"—evidently indicate entrance conditions, judging from the 
absence of these courses among Crane's previous studies. 

™ Excessive absences, suggesting the likelihood of ultimate failure. 

“ Professor Hall states that Crane was “advised to leave because of scholastic delinquen- 
cies,” 

“ Melange (1892), p. 132. 

“Smith, loc. cit, 

®II do not know” [Colonel Smith's letter adds,} “whether this [hazing] incident 
had any effect on his leaving Lafayette for Syracuse. He was a very reticent chap and 
was one of the few boys of that period who smoked cigarettes almost incessantly. His 
entire interest in athletics seemed confined to baseball and almost every afternoon during 
the fall he was om the campus playing in some of the intramural games of that out-of- 
` season period. We all counted on him to make the baseball team in the spring and he 
returned for a short period after the Christmas holidays. ‘Then he packed up quietly and 
without saying much to anybody, aside from the fact, as I remember, that his family 
affairs would not permit him to remain at Lafayette, he quietly took his departure.” 

`“ Lafayette, XVII, 109 (Jan. 30, 1891), includes Crane in the Alumni Personals 
column: “'’94. Stephen Crane, after a few months’ residence here, has entered Syracuse 
University. He is one of our youngest alumni.” 

Besides listing him among the freshmen (p. 35), the 1892 Melange places his name 
in the list of members of Delta Upsilon (p. 60), and adds “Transferred to Syracuse 
Chapter.” 

In the minutes of the January 24 mecting of that fraternity appears the sentence: “Motion 
carried to give honorable dismissal to Bro. Stephen Crane '94 to join Syracuse Chapter.” 
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il 


The facts concerning Crane’s two terms at Syracuse can be told 
briefly.*® His entrance occurred shortly before January 9, 1891, and 
he registered as at Lafayette, for the scientific course. His studies 
included algebra, chemistry, physics, German, drafting, English lit- 
erature, English criticism, and elocution. The only grade recorded 
is an A in English literature. After a short residence elsewhere, 
Crane lived at the Delta Upsilon house, and took part in various 
fraternity activities. When spring came, he played varsity baseball, 
doing duty behind the bat as well as at first base; short stop, and left 
field. 

The fact that at Syracuse Crane received his only mark—and that 
one an A—in English literature seems significant. His instructor in 
the course was the Reverend Charles N. Sims, Chancellor of the 
University,** whom Crane had had a previous opportunity to meet. 
Chancellor Sims had delivered a lecture, during the preceding 
winter, in the chapel at Claverack,*? and had impressed the student 
who reported the occasion so favorably that he had written: “The 
modest introduction of the speaker by Prof. McAfee gave us no hint 
of the rare treat we were about to have. The Chancellor, -a hale, 
strong, elderly gentleman, began his lecture. . . .”4° The address, of 
course, contained the soundest of moral advice, but it was illustrated 
with anecdotes, and sprinkled with phrases which seem indicative of 
a sense of humor and a feeling for reality sufficient to earn the ap- 
proval of even the boys in the Claverack military company. It is at 
least possible, then, that Crane was responsive in the English class of 
such a man as Chancellor Sims, especially if they were not strangers 
to each other. 

Crane’s low estimate of American formal education is well 
known.*® But perhaps its value to him, being intangible and im- 
plicit, was greater than he realized. Certainly the variety of his 
scholastic experiences, environments, and personal acquaintances ex- 
ceeded the average. He had attended over a period of four-and-a- 


See Claude E. Jones’s excellent summary of the evidence under the title “Stephen 
Crane at Syracuse,” American Literature, VII, 82-84 (March, 1935). 

“Mansfield J. French, “Crane and Baseball,” Syracuse Alumni News, XV, No. 4 
(Jan., 1934). 

“The lecture is printed in full in the Vidette, I, 12 (Dec., 1889), and I, 9 (Jan, 
1890). 

© Vidette, 1, 12 (Dec, 1889). “ Beer, op. cit p. 53. 
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half years three institutions: a preparatory school and two colleges. 
The subjects which he had encountered ranged over both the 
sciences and the arts. He had had extracurricular contact with 
military science, athletics, and fraternity life. In short, his education 
may safely be called extensive. Finally, it should be remembered 
that when Crane left Syracuse in June, 1891, he still lacked four 
months of being twenty. 

Perhaps, then, the youth learned more than the man acknowl- 
edged. His writings contain more than one direct echo of these 
years: witness the college scenes in Active Service, and the school- 
mates whom Henry Fleming bade good-bye. Surely experiences 
such as those Crane encountered at Claverack were not wholly 
wasted, rich as they must have been in both dramatic and ironic 
potentialities, There, a lanky eighteen-year-old boy literally rose 
from the ranks to wear a sword, and to march at the head of his 
men—conscious, one may imagine, both of the honor of his occupa- 
tion, and of the irony of its implications. In point of fact, as will be 
discussed in a later issue of American Literature, Claverack is closer 
to the heart of The Red Badge of Courage than it has been possible 
hitherto to know. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


HAWTHORNE, CHANNING, AND MARGARET FULLER 


WILLIAM PEIRCE RANDEL 
University of Minnesota 


AWTHORNE'S relations with William Ellery Channing the 

younger and Margaret Fuller are the subject of an interesting 
article by Professor Oscar Cargill.’ As clirnax of a growing hostility 
between author and poet, we are told, Hawthorne attacked Chan- 
ning by the unusual device of slandering his sister-in-law, Miss Fuller, 
in The Blithedale Romance. For this rash step Hawthorne was pun- 
ished twofold: his sister was drowned, and his creative powers were 
atrophied for six years. Thus he himself fell victim to one of his 
favorite fictional themes, divine retribution for sin. 
_ Unfortunately for this thesis, at many points the basic evidence is 
either intrinsically unsound or paralleled by stronger negating facts. 
No substantial proof is presented that Hawthorne immoderately dis- 
liked Margaret Fuller in the early years, a premise that Professor 
Cargill assumes or accepts from Katherine Anthony in his attempt 
to forestall the latter’s Freudian constructions. Hawthorne’s hope 
that “.... Miss Margaret Fuller might lose her tongue!,”® his resent- - 
ment at her hold on Sophia’s affections, his playful invention of 
Miss Fuller’s heifer at Brook Farm,* his expression of general awe 
of “.. . literary lions and lionesses,”°—these are hardly more than 
signs of a swain’s genuine impatience at any interrupting barrier 
between himself and his fiancée. After marriage removed all such 
personal barriers, Hawthorne had less objection to Margaret. His 
journal entry for August 15, 1846,° indicates the relations of the two 
at this time. Happening to meet Margaret in Sleepy Hollow, he sat 
beside her on the turf and they whiled the afternoon away, watch- 
ing the clouds through the foliage above and talking of subjects gay 
and serious, until Emerson came their way. Even if this were a 


2“Nemesis and Nathaniel Hawthorne,” PMLA, LII, 848-862 (Sept., 1937). 

*Katherine Anthony, Margaret Fuller: A Psychological Biography (New York, 1920). 

® The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Randall Stewart (New Haven, 
1932), p. 294, quoting a letter dated Jan. 12, 1844. 

* Passages from the American Note-Books, ed. Sophia Hawthorne (Boston, 1883), p. 237. 

€ American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, p. 293. 

“Ibid. p. 160. 
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unique experience, it shatters any claim of perpetual aversion. His 
letter to her” politely refusing to take the Channings as boarders is 
tactful and cordial, while the declining itself was extremely sensible, 
in no way indicating a genuinely unfriendly attitude. That Sophia 
was pregnant at the time gave added excuse, although he naturally- 
would not allude to this fact in his letter. 

Regarding the relations of Hawthorne and Channing, again the 
argument is weakened by other evidence. Hawthorne’s journal 
analysis of the poet is less unflattering than accurate,® and contains 
more disrespect for Emerson than harsh criticism of Channing. 
Moreover, it includes a simple clause that alone precludes antag- 
onism: “... I like him well enough. ...” If Mrs. Hawthorne deleted 
this whole passage from her edition of the Note-Books, the signif- 
icance of that act pales considerably when we learn that she deleted: 
everything that could possibly give offense.” When Channing affec- 
tionately addressed Hawthorne in a poem as “Count Julian,” it was 
no mere temporary softening of antipathy for Hawthorne to choose 
Julian as the name of his son. The purported “name-calling” that 
soon developed is all mild in nature and friendly in tone. Channing 
told Emerson that Hawthorne was lucky to be able to write forty 
pages on a hiccough.’° Channing’s lack of seriousness is well 
known; it is our human nature to. jest at the foibles of those we 
esteem; and even if he was serious, his phrase could well have been 
a second-rater’s tribute to a sustaining ability admired but admit- 
tedly not shared. What Hawthorne said of Channing in the intro- 
ductory sketch to Mosses from an Old Manse and in “P’s Corre- 
spondence” was simply that Channing never minted his gold. To 
be adverse, he might easily have hinted that the gold was mere gilt. 
Channing’s “Unfaithful Friendship,” not proved to have been aimed 
at Hawthorne, is deplorable only if its humorous essence is disre- 
garded. It is an extremely questionable hypothesis that Hawthorne, 
constitutionally unable to overlook the attack, retaliated by writing a 


‘Reproduced by Julian Hawthorne in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 
1884), I, 252-256. 

® American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, p. 168, Part of this passage is as follows: “Ellery 
Channing is one of those queer and clever young men, whom Mr. Emerson (that ever- 
lasting rejecter of all that is, and seeker for he knows not what) is continually picking up 
by way of a genius. Ellery, it appears, looks upon his own verses as too precious to be sold 
for money. Prose he will sell to the highest bidder; but measured feet and jingling lines are 
not to be exchanged for gold,—which, indeed, is not very likely to be offered for them.” 

° Ibid., Introduction, pp. xili-xxi. X Emerson, Journals, VIII, 257. 
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satire on Margaret Fuller, sister-in-law of his intended victim. Else- 
where he attacked more directly; Upham is satirized as Judge 
Pyncheon in The House of the Seven Gables, and in the preface to 
The Scarlet Letter the political hangers-on at the customhouse are 
directly if ludicrously pictured. Moreover, at the very time that The 
Blithedale Romance was being composed, Hawthorne and Chan- 
ning were exchanging friendly letters," and after the novel’s publi- 
cation the two remained close friends. Channing even expressed a 
strong preference for The Blithedale Romance over Hawthorne’s 
other novels.*? 

The fact remains, however, that Zenobia resembles Margaret 
Fuller, and that Hawthorne may have realized that some readers 
would interpret The Blithedale Romance as a deliberate attack on 
the dead woman. With artistic indifference to the feelings of the 
general public, he would by temperament prefer the judgment of 
those who knew the facts, and would -rely on the fairness of im- 
partial students in the future. Only if a complete parallelism were 
accepted as established fact could we brand the deed reprehensible. 
The apparent identification is far from complete: Zenobia was 
beautiful, Margaret hardly so; Zenobia’s body was recovered, Mar- 
garet’s not. Moreover, Zenobia is more like Amelia Barlow, who 
was for some time a member of Brook Farm, while Margaret was 
only a visitor. The points of correspondence with Margaret are ex- 
ceeded by parallels between Zenobia and her fictional sisters, Miriam, 
Hester, Beatrice,'* all of strong and queenly character. For just one 
example, Zenobia’s interest in suffrage is anticipated in Hester. With 
all the facts in mind, it seems inescapable that art was stronger than 
external affairs in the manufacture of Zenobia. 

Contemporary opinion was inclined toward this view. The 
Blithedale Romance elicited more cordial letters than The Scarlet 
Letter or The House of the Seven Gables. Among other comments 


Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., I, 432-435. Two letters from Channing to Hawthorne are 
reproduced, dated Dec. 13 and 17, 1851. 

`t Ibid., IL, 265. This is a letter from Channing to Hawthorne, dated Sept. 3, 1860. Part 
of it follows: “I should be ashamed to tell you how often I have read “The Marble Faun,’ or 
‘The Blithedale Romance.’ The latter is, I think, of all your pieces the one I like the best.” 

1 Mrs, Barlow's connection with Brook Farm is summed up in Zoltán Haraszti, The 
Idyll of Brook Farm (Boston, 1937), pp. 19-22. , 

“In The Marble Faun, The Scarlet Letter, and “Rappaccini's Daughter” respectively, 
Randall Stewart, in Part II of the Introduction (pp. lix-lxi) to his The American Notebooks 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, cites the development of various character types in Hawthorne’s 
writings. : 
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was this of George Hillard: “Zenobia is a splendid creature, and’ I 
wish there were more such rich and ripe women about.” Chan- 
ning in Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist has this significant sentence 
about Hawthorne: “His characters are not drawn from life.”** 
Sophia, always zealous for her husband’s reputation, and a close 
friend of Margaret, made no known effort to dissuade him from 
publishing the book. When Julian Hawthorne published Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife, which contains the only record of Haw- 
thorne’s late judgment of Margaret, F. T. Fuller, her nephew, 
criticized him for casting a slur on the relation of the two.'" His 
reproaching Julian for challenging an established friendship shows 
that to him at least Zenobia was not meant as Margaret Fuller 
satirized. Even though Zenobia was apparently modeled at certain 
points after Margaret Fuller, identification of the two completely is 
certainly rash, and a conclusion Hawthorne’s contemporaries did not 
draw. 

What, then, can be said of the passage condemning Margaret 
Fuller? This criticism was written in Italy in 1860, immediately 
after a sculptor by the name of Mozier revealed to Hawthorne what 
sort of man Ossoli was. However authoritative the information was, 
he accepted it as authentic that the Ossoli family, while technically 
noble, had no title, that an elder brother was a working bricklayer, 
and that the man himself was entirely ignorant and destitute of 
manners. For Margaret to have betrayed her standards so far as to 
marry such a boor was overwhelming news, and Hawthorne 
couched a condemnation in bitter terms. In the same passage he 
wrote: “Thus there appears to have been a complete collapse in poor 
Margaret, morally and intellectually.”*® With an honest opinion that 
she who had exhibited strength “ . . . fell as the weakest of her sisters 
might,”® it was only logical for him to decide she had been a great 
humbug, unable to refine an originally coarse nature and at the end 
succumbing to it. Far from representing a hatred still burning and 
possibly increased by resentment, Hawthorne’s late pronouncement 
was based on an opinion of her conduct colored by newly learned 
facts, and is not at all a clue to Zenobia or basis for an extensive 
thesis of literary feud. 


* Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., 1, 448. Hillard's letter is dated July 27, 1852. 
1 Boston, 1873, p. 259. " Literary World, XVI, 11-15 (Jan. 10, 1885). 
* Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., p. 261. Ibid., I, 262. 
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Of the dual punishment supposedly laid upon Hawthorne for 
publishing The Blithedale Romance, little need be said. To suggest 
that he considered his sister’s drowning as repayment for his action 
is to imply that he personally believed in that fictional theme he so 
commonly used, divine retribution for sin. From established evi- 
dence it is clear that at heart he was practically a skeptic. The thesis 
that his creative sterility during the next six years resulted from the . 
shocking awareness of this punishment or represented a part of it 
overlooks the facts. From 1853 to 1856 he was busy as consul at 
Liverpool, after which he traveled in Europe and lived some time in 
Italy, where he found a setting for The Marble Faun. Physical cir- 
cumstances, not forces of vengeance, denied him the leisure and 
quiet he needed to produce literature. 

If Hawthorne all his life bore malice toward Margaret Fuller, if 
his friendship with Channing ended in a serious rupture, if he ex- 
pressed his resentment by attacking Channing through a vicious 
satire on his sister-in-law, and if the fictional Zenobia more than 
superficially resembled Margaret, we might acknowledge a literary 
feud rivaling certain ones in Europe. But what an abortive revenge 
when the intended victim preferred the instrument of vengeance 
above all the adversary’s other productions. The “divine retribution” 
weighed out for the sinful act, while not quite so abortive, was 
clumsy and back-handed. Besides Hawthorne’s sister, many other 
innocents were drowned (or burned to death) in the steamboat 
disaster; and the creative sterility was accompanied by lucrative con- 
sular work which brought, for the first time in Hawthorne’s life, 
freedom from financial worry. Feud, act of retaliation, retribution— 
surely these are a house of cards that must collapse in the first breath 
of calm reasoning. 


A BROADSIDE OF FRENEAU'S THE BRITISH PRISON SHIP 
PHILIP MARSH and MILTON ELLIS 
University of Maine 

ROBABLY FRENEAU’S best-known long poem is The British 

Prison Ship, and naturally so, since it was based upon his own in- 
carceration during the Revolutionary War. On setting out for the 
West Indies in May, 1780, as supercargo of the ship Aurora, he was 
taken prisoner when the vessel, after a spirited resistance, was cap- 
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tured by the British frigate Iris. Once before, he had been captured 
and released; but this time, though claiming immunity as a passen- 
ger, he was confined in the Scorpion, a dismasted hulk in New York 
harbor used as a prison for captive American soldiers and sailors. 
Later, falling ill, he was transferred to the hospital ship Hunter. He 
suffered greatly from the hardships and privations endured in both 
vessels, 

Immediately after his release and return to his home in New ` 
Jersey early in July, he wrote a prose account of his experience" 
dated July 20, 1780, which for some reason was never published 
during his lifetime.? During the same summer, according to Pro- 
fessor Pattee, he also wrote a verse account of his adventures, which 
was published in the following year, 1781, by Francis Bailey at Phil- 
adelphia, in pamphlet form with the title The British Prison Ship: A 
Poem in Four Cantoes.* This was 556 lines long. Five years later, 
when Freneau’s first collection of poems was published,® also by 
Bailey, it contained a somewhat longer version of the poem in 642 
lines, differing in many respects from the earlier form. 

It has always been assumed that these were the only two extant 
versions of the poem. Quite recently, however, there has been rec- 
ognized in the Huntington Library collections a broadside account 
of 280 lines, differing materially from the other two. This copy, 
unique so far as is known, was purchased in 1918 at the Anderson 
Galleries sale of the Stephen Caplin collection of Americana. It 
remained for Mr. Willard O. Waters, bibliographer of the Hunting- 
ton Library, to recognize it, in 1933, as the work of Freneau, since 
which time it has been so catalogued.® 

The full title is Description of the Sufferings of Those Who Were 
on Board the Jersey and Other British Prison Ships in the Harbour 
of New-York, During the Struggle for Our Glorious Independence. 
By an American Who Was a Prisoner on Board of One of Them. 


* Some Account of the Capture of the Ship Aurora, by Philip Freneau, ed. Jay Milles 
(New York, 1899). ; 

7A summary of, and quotations from, this narrative may be found in Philip Marsh’s 
“Was Freneau a Fighter?” Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, LVIII, 211-218 
(July, 1938). 

8 Poems of Philip Freneua (Princeton, 1903), II, 18. 

“Together with “A Poem on the Death of Capt. N. Biddle, who was blown up, in 
an Engagement with the Yarmouth, near Barbadoes.” 

ë Poems of Philip Freneau (Philadelphia, 1786). 

°The catalogue description reads “N.p. circa 1780 Very rare contemporary broadside 
poem, unknown to Evans. No copy recorded as sold at public sale in America. . . .” 
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The poem is printed in three parallel columns, with no indication 
of the author’s name or of date, place, or publisher. The narrative 
(for broadside condensation, possibly) is confined to the actual ex- 
periences in the hulks, and ends somewhat abruptly in a description 
of the burial of dead prisoners in the New Jersey sands, the last two 
lines being: 

By feeble hands the shallow graves were made, 

No stone, memorial, o’er the corpses laid. 


Naturally, the broadside invites comparison with the two pre- 
viously known versions.’ In contrast with both 1781 and 1786, it 
necessarily omits the entire preliminary account of the pursuit, de- 
fense, and capture of the Aurora, which in both of them takes up 
the first canto; the oratorical denunciation of British cruelty which 
constitutes the short Canto II of 1781;° and the lengthy exordium 
which in both calls upon Americans to honor the prison ship vic- 
tims with decent reburial and to avenge their deaths upon their 
British jailors. Of the 280 lines in the broadside, 203 correspond 
more or less closely with the same number of lines in 1781, with 
considerable transposition of order; whereas all its lines are matched 
in 1786 except a single couplet (missing also in 1781) which, describ- 
ing the abode of the deceased sufferers, remarks that there: 

No cent’ries stand to guard the midnight post, 
Nor seal down hatch-ways on a crowd of ghosts. 


Thus, since practically all the broadside is included in 1786 in the 
same order, except for slight insertions and several changes in word- 
ing, a comparison resolves itself into a listing of the numerous dif- 
ferences between it and those portions of Cantos II, III, and IV in 
1781 which deal with the imprisonment itself. 

The chief passages in this section of 1781 that are missing in the 
broadside are that in which American soldiers and sailors are advised 
to yield their lives in battle rather than undergo imprisonment such 
as this;® a description of the longed-for springs and shade of the 
shore, the cruelty of the English and Scottish guards, and the un- 


™The pamphlet of 1781 and the poem included in The Poems of Philip Freneau (1786) 
will henceforth be referred to as “1781” and “1786,” respectively. 

8 Except for three separate coupléts apparently inserted later in the broadside, and six 
lines beginning with “The various horrors of these hulks to tell,” which the broadside uses 
as its introduction. 

Canto III, ll. 57-72. 
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palatable bread and meat furnished the captives;?® the concluding 
lines of the “wretched phantom’s” speech and his unrealistically sud- 
den demise;™ a series of rhetorical questions regarding the Hessian 
doctor’s disabilities;'? and, as has been noted, all of Canto IV after 
line 121, completing the account of the careless burial of the dead 
and summoning Americans to revenge.”® 
Passages 1 in the broadside for which no corresponding lines ap- 

pear in 1781 are that describing the leaky hulks and the prisoners’ 
daily task— 

Here, doom’d to toil, or founder in the tide, 

At the moist pumps incessantly we ply’d 


—under the watch of “some base born Hessian slave” or “servile Scot 
with murder in his eye”;'* the cries of the Scotch guards as they 
drove the prisoners below at sunset;'® the confined men’s plea for 
water;?® a list of brutalities endured;?” the central portion of the 

“wasted phantom’s ” speech;® several lines enlarging on the quack 
doctor’s prescriptions;!® and a bit of dialogue between a group of 
prisoners complaining about their decayed beef and bread and the 
obdurate captain,” including the lines: 


See, captain, see! what rotten bones we pick, 
What kills the healthy cannot cure the sick: 
Not dogs on such by Christian men are fed, 
And see, good master, see what lousy bread. 


A great number of differences in wording and in sequence of 
couplets exist also between the portions common to the broadside 
and 1781. 

Several questions at once suggest themselves regarding the rela- 
tionship of the broadside to the other versions. Is the broadside the 
brief original form, later enlarged and revised as 1781, and further 
adapted as 1786? Or is the broadside both a recension and an 
abridgment of 1781 for broadside printing? Was the broadside, if 
written later than 1781, published before the latter? Was it pub- 
lished to incense the spirits of Americans during the last years of 

* Canto II, ll. 97-159, except Il. 107-108, which appear elsewhere in broadside. 


™ Canto IV, Il. 43-46. 3 Canto IV, Il, 51-56. 
* Several briefer discrepancies are not noted, #4 Broadside, Il. 23-36. 
® Ibid. 1l. 55-62. w bid., 11. 83-86. 

™ Thid., Il. 89-98. B Ibid., Il, 161-168. 


2 bid., Il. 195-200, 203-204, 207-208. » Thid., I. 261-276. 
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the war? Or was it a journalistic venture of Freneau’s earlier Phil- 
adelphia period, printed perhaps even after the war was over? 
Finally, what is its relation to 1786? 

The greater resemblances to 1786 and the fact that in several pas- 
sages the language is more vivid than that of 1781 would point to a 
date for the broadside between the two. On the other hand, in 
some places 1786 is different from the broadside and identical with 
1781; and occasionally the latter’s wording is weaker than the broad- 
side’s. Freneau’s revision was generally so notably fallible as to 
. afford little evidence. Perhaps some publisher’s list or newspaper 
advertisement at Philadelphia or New York will eventually settle 
this point. 

It has been the purpose of the present writers merely to call 
attention to the broadside as an interesting addition to our collection 
of Freneau material and to offer some speculations as to its proper 
place. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S KNOWLEDGE OF DANTE 


J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 
The University of Texas 


HERE ARE at “Sunnyside” three little leather-bound volumes 

of the Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso (Parigi, 1787) which 
belonged to Washington Irving, but there are no notes by him in 
these volumes to indicate when he got them or whether he ever 
read in them.’ From other sources, however, we learn that he did 
do some reading in Dante. His introduction to Dante was in 
Italian,? at Dresden, May 9, 1823. On this day he wrote in his 


TI have not seen these volumes, but have learned of them through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Louis Dupont Irving. She assures me that there are no markings or notes anywhere 
in them, and, further, that there are no other Dante volixmes in’ the Washington Irving 
library. 

*He had begun the study of the language in 1804, and continued it through Jan., 
1805; but he probably did not accomplish much at that time (S. T. Williams, Life of 
Washington Irving, New York, 1935, II, 292; I, 60; Williams, Irving and the Storrows, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1933, Pp. 59, n. 1; W. Irving, Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe, 
1804-1805, ed. W. P. Trent, New York, 1920, 1921, II, 55 ff, 100, 137). He resumed 
the study in Dresden in the spring of 1823, when. Mrs. Foster, an English lady, gave him 
daily lessons (P. M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, New York, 1862-1864, 
H, 137); in his Journal between Feb, 27 and May 9 he recorded on ten different days 
taking an Italian lesson at Mrs. Foster's, and on nineteen days recorded reading Italian 
there (Journals of Washington Irving, ed. W. P. Trent and G. S. Hellman, Boston, 1919, 
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Journal: “returned home with Mrs. F[oster] . . . Read Italian—part 
of Dante—surprised to find that I could understand it tolerably.”* 
I have found no statement that he read any more in Dante during 
the Dresden period, or during the next year and a half;* but a pas- 
sage in “The Story of the Young Robber,” rewritten on May 10, 
1824,° indicates more knowledge of the Divina Commedia than one 
would expect him to have acquired in a single reading lesson: 


I sat musing upon his last frightful words, which proved to what 
excess the passions may be carried, when escaped from all moral re- 
straint. There was a horrible verity in this story that reminded me of 
some of the tragic fictions of Dante.® 


When for the second time he mentioned reading Dante, December 
8, 1825, he must have had a competent reading knowledge of Italian, 
for it was after his period of study with the Storrows in Paris,” and 
several days of reading Italian in Bordeaux.’ It was while there, and 


I, 170-191. Hereinafter cited as Journals.) After this he read there three times, on May 
12, 13, 16 (ibid., I, 193 f£). He mentioned reading I! Pastor Fido, Metastasio’s Demetrius, 
and “part of Dante.” It might be noted that “at ten years of age he delighted in the 
wild tales of Ariosto, as translated by Hoole” (W. C. Bryant, “A Discourse on . . . 
Irving,” in The Works of Washington Irving, New ed., revised, New York, 1860-1861, 
XVI, Appendix, p. 12). 

8 Journals, I, 191 ff I have found no record of his even mentioning Dante’s name 
before this date. He had read Leigh Hunt's Story of Rimini in 1817 (W. Irving, Tour in 
Scotland, ed. S. 'T. Williams, New Haven, 1927, p. 111). But during about six months 
that he was in Italy in 1804 and 1805, he spent not one hour in Florence (Life, 1, 44, 65). 

“Emily Foster, however, was reading Dante with her mother about the time Irving 
was in Dresden (Life, I, 245). 

* Journal of Washington Irving (1823-1824), ed. S. T. Williams (Cambridge, Mass. 
1931), p. 180; the tale is in Tales of a Traveller (1824). 

° Works, VII, 362. . 

T Between Aug. 17, 1823, and April 18, 1825, he recorded in his Journal on 6 
days tbat he had studied an Italian lesson, taken a lesson, or read in the language. 'The 
lessons were taken at the home of Mr. Thomas W. Storrow, and much of his reading 
was done there (Journal... , 1823-1824, pp. 34, 106 ff., 181, 185-187, and Journals, 
U, 11-116). He mentioned reading Metastasio’s Themistocles, Boccaccio, and La Pittura e 
il Forestiere. 

®In Bordeaux, where he arrived; Sept. 30, 1825, he found a “magnificent collection of 
Italian literature in Guestier’s library” (Life, 1, 292). On Dec. 2 he wrote that he had been 
reading “a great deal of Italian lately” (Irving and the Storrows, p. 59), and on cight 
days between Nov. 6 and 14 he recorded in his Journal that he had read something in 
Italian. The authors and works in which he read were Passavanti, Sanazzaro’s [sic] 
Arcadia, Poliziano, Lippi’s Marmonteli [sic], Molza, and Casa (Journals, Il, 175-177). 
Then between Dec. 8 and 24 he mentioned reading in Alfieri’s Principe e Letter [sic], 
Foscolo’s Essays on Petrarch, Petrarch, and Machiavelli, as well as in Dante (ibid., II, 
185-190). We might add that on June 21, 1826, he wrote to Minny Storrow: “You 
should read Tasso through” (Irving and’ the Storrows, p. 86); and that in his “The 
Enchanted Island” and “Mountjoy,” published in the Knickerbocker, XIV, 26-28, 402-412, 
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while he had the use of M. Guestier’s library, that he made the 
following entry in his Journal: 


8th[Dec., 1825] ... —read in Dante—made extracts.° 


And he made eight more such entries before Christmas,’® except 


that he did not again mention making extracts; he did add on the 
fifteenth that to his reading in Dante he gave “all the morn’g,” and 
on the sixteenth (in the second from the last entry) that he “finished 
L'Inferno.” He did not record on the eighteenth and twenty-fourth 
whether he read over again parts of the Inferno, or went on into the 
Purgatorio or Paradiso or into some other work of Dante’s; but it 
seems improbable that he would have read any other work than the 
Divina Commedia without naming it. Over two years later he men- 
tioned Dante again in a letter to Prince Dolgorouki, dated at Malaga, 
March 29, 1828: 


A great part of our route has been excessively fatiguing, midst savage 
scenes, and through a part of the country destitute of comfort; but we 
have been repaid by the sublimity of these stern mountain regions, 
which have impressed me at times with that feeling of severe grandeur 
which I have experienced in reading the pages of Dante. As in his 
poem also, this austere majesty is at times relieved by touching and un- 
expected beauties, for nothing can surpass the soft and tranquil loveli- 
ness of some of those little fertile vegas which are, here and there, locked 
up in the marble embraces of the Alpujarras. 


In an article published in October, 1841, on R. H. Wilde’s researches 
in Italy, Irving mentioned Dante’s name a few times, and the titles 
Vita Nuova and Divina Commedia once each.? Then in Oliver 
Goldsmith he spoke of Dante for the last time. In the body of the 


522-538 (July, Nov., Dec., 1839), there are references to Tasso which show that he had 
read the Jerusalem Delivered. Wis nephew Theodore Irving quoted on the title-page of his 
The Conquest of Florida (1835) four lines in Italian from Tasso. 

? Journals, Il, 185. If he had owned the three little volumes of the Divina Commedia 
at this time, would he have made extracts? 

On Dec. I1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 24 (ibid., II, 186 ff.). 

2 Life and Letters, Tl, 293 ff. 

“American Researches in Italy. Life of Tasso: Recovery of a Lost Portrait of Dante,” 
Knickerbocker, XVII, 319-322. Irving showed here a little knowledge of Dante portraits 
and masks; but the article: was probably based upon information furnished by Wilde. 

In 1855 some one wrote that he had seen in the drawing room at “Sunnyside” “a rare 
portrait of Dante, presented by Mr. Wilde” (see “Washington Irving: His Home and 
His Works,” New York Quarterly, IV, 76, April, 1855). I am indebted to Mr. Aubrey 
H. Starke for this reference. Mrs. L. D. Irving writes me that the portrait is not now at 
“Sunnyside” and that she knows nothing about it. 
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work he said that “Goldsmith suggested to him [Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds] the story of Ugolino, as a subject for his pencil,”**—and Irving 
knew the story of Inferno XXXIII when he wrote this. And in the 
Preface,** dated August 1, 1849, he wrote: “to [Goldsmith] ... I 


may address the beautiful apostrophe of Dante to Virgil: 


Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e'l mio autore: 
Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che mha fatto onore.”25 


It does not appear, then, whether Irving read in the Inferno after 
1825 (although he did quote from it in 1849), or whether he ever 
read more of Dante’s writings than this at any time. But it is clear 
that he read at least all of the Inferno, in Italian, at least once— 
between May, 1823, and Christmas, 1825. Moreover, it seems that 
he had a fair understanding of this poem: he certainly appreciated 
a few of its qualities—its touching beauty, austere majesty, horrible 
tragedy, ahd truth to life. 


HAYNE WRITES TO TROWBRIDGE 


RUFUS A. COLEMAN 
Montana State University 


The following letter is probably the single extant record? of a corre- 
spondence between two interesting writers: J. T. Trowbridge of New 
England and Paul Hamilton Hayne of Georgia. In 1869 Trowbridge 
was editor of Our Young Folks, an excellent juvenile magazine initiated 
by Ticknor and Fields, the energetic Boston publishers who, at this pe- 
riod, were financing four important literary periodicals? On the other 
hand, Hayne was leading a life of penury on his little farm (“Copse 
Hill”)? a few miles west of Augusta. The files of the Southern Liter- 
ary Gazette, the periodical to which Hayne refers in his first paragraph, 

2 Works, XI, 354. Thid., XI, 4. 

% Inj. 1, 85-87. According to P. M. Irving (op. cit., IV, 60), Washington Irving meant 


only to express his affectionate admiration of Goldsmith, and not to imply that he was 
an imitator, 


*This is the only Hayne letter in the Trowbridge library in Arlington, Mass. In 
reply to a letter of inquiry, Professor Charles R. Anderson of Duke University, writes 
(Nov. 12, 1937): “I have examined our Hayne collection here, consisting of about one 
thousand letters by Hayne and three thousand letters to him, and find no other letters to 
Trowbridge or from him. In this respect yours is unique.” 

* Our Young Folks, Every Saturday, Atlantic Monthly, North American Review. 

*See D.A.B., VII, 455. The article on Hayne is by Armistead Churchill Gordon, Jr. 
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are badly broken. Issues available in the Library of Congress contain. 
four contributions from Trowbridge for the year 1852.4 

One can only surmise what Trowbridge did or was able to do in 
behalf of Hayne. Although there are no contributions of Hayne in the 
nine bound volumes of Our Young Folks, there are quite a few of his 
poems in the Youth's Companion. ‘Trowbridge knew the editor, Daniel 
Ford, quite well, since he was for years a leading contributor to this 
important boys’ magazine. Hayne writes highly of Trowbridge, not 
only in the following letter, but likewise in an appreciatory note® in his 
Southern Literary Gazette, explaining the identity of “Paul Creyton,” the 
pseudonym Trowbridge used in his earlier years. 

“Copse Hill” near Augusta, Georgia. 
February 29th, 1869 
My dear Sir: . 

In looking over certain old letters last evening, I happened to 
come across a note of yours written to me as far back as the year 
1852-3. At that period, I edited the “So. Lit. Gazette & Ev. (Weekly) 
News,” in Charleston, S. C. & you were an occasional contributor of 
brief stories. 

When the paper fell through our correspondence: ceased, & I lost 
all knowledge of you, until 1856, or 7, when a note reached me 
wherein you called my attention to the fact that I was still in your 
debt to the amount of $10 or $12, which I believe, was duly paid, I 
turning over to you a sum the “Atlantic Monthly” chanced to owe 
me for a sonnet. I recall these circumstances only fe the purpose of 
making myself better known, for doubtless, you have long forgotten 
that such a being is in existence. 

Fortune, I sincerely rejoice to perceive, has been very kind to 
you, since these old days to which I have reference. From a writer 
for magazines & newspapers, you have risen to a high & honorable 
rank among American ‘novelists, & your literary prospects are evi- 
dently of the brightest. 


4 (a) “Samson Kipper’s Courtship” (story), Southern Literary Gazette, July 31, 1852 
(b) “Misfortunes of Basin Gray” (story), idem, Aug. 21, Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 1852 
(c) “Heir of Alburn House, or, Secret of Happiness” (story), idem, Oct. 30, 1852 
(d) “The Bridal Evening" (story), idem, Dec. 25, 1852. Stories (a), (c), and (d) 
appeared in the Carpet Bag (Boston), Aug. 21, 1852, Oct. 30, 1852, and July 31, 1852, 
respectively. - Note that (d) appeared first in the Boston periodical 
There are no volumes of Our Young Folks in the Montana State University Library. 
Mr. George Kummer of New York University was kind enough to check the files in the 
New York Public Library. This magazine was a monthly, ruaning from 1865 to 1873. 
. © This explained that “P. C.” was not yét twenty-five and gave promise of being a 
valuable asset to American literature. 
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With me things have gone differently. Ill health in the first 
place, & since the War, these bitter evils which come with Poverty 
have ruined my career, & hopes. A few more years, and all will be 
over. My best:consolation now is the conviction, that 


“Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron!” 


But don’t think of me, pray, as one of those whining, peevish asses, 
who are forever bewailing their destiny! Far from it. A man 
scarcely deserves the name, who can’t accept the inevitable, with 
something approaching to equanimity if not cheerfulness. Pardon 
me! I had not designed to play the Egoist. 

You are the editor, I learn, of 2 juvenile monthly—“Our Young 
Folks.” Let me ask a question. If I send you a tale of moderate 
length suited in every respect to the taste of your readers, will you 
accept, and pay for it—or, are your columns closed against all out- 
siders? 

Of course, you will tell me frankly. Whatever your decision on 
this point, may I without indelicacy ask that you would mail me 
copies of “Our Young Folks,” providing I send you in my turn, 
careful, & candid notices of each number, to appear in certain prom- 
inent Sr. papers for which I continue to write;—I have one little boy, 
& he would eagerly devour your literary good things. 

And lastly, I would be grateful were you to put me in the way 
of procuring some one, or more of your own elaborate tales. 

In my neighborhood they are zot to be obtained. “Why the 
deuce,” you may naturally exclaim, “don’t I subscribe for the mag- 
azines I want?” 

Well;—your enterprising Gen’l Sherman annihilated me (pecu- 
niarily) “root and branch.” [ve not “a farthing to bless myself 
withal!” 

How it would revive my spirits to visit once more your quaint 
old city of Boston! Once, in my “salad days” I passed many happy 
months not far from Boston Common, & even now I can’t help 
reverting to that period with a keen pleasure. 

Thank God, Mon ami, that your good angel took such care of 
you, as to cast your line in the pleasant Northern places—, for in my 
most unfortunate section, Literature has never had room, or air to 
breathe! 
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If such was the care [sic] in our best days, what think you of the 
condition of affairs at present? 

However with Nations as individuals, all ‘linge: happen accord- 
ing to the law, I presume, of a mysterious predestination. 

At any rate, the unlucky ones of the earth, are very apt to believe 

so! 
But let me close, lest I bore you. When you see Mr. James Fields, 
pray oblige me by giving him my sincere regards, and my acknowl- 
edgment of his late kind remembrance in the shape of a pack of 
new books, ail of which shall be duly noticed and the notices 
enclosed to his firm. 

My best respect also to Mr. Aldrich. I’ve been reading his 
“Judith,” or rather reperusing it with great care. What marvelous 
art is displayed! Every line seems to have been elaborated with the 
exquisite finish of Benvenuto Cellini’s cameos. 

My address is P. O. Box 635, Augusta, Ga. Any pcg. of course 
could be sent by “Express,” at my own expense. 

Trusting that I may possibly hear from you, I remain, 


Very Faithfully Yours, 
Paul H. Hayne 


MARK TWAIN'S. EARLY NEVADA LETTERS 


FRED W. LORCH 
lowa State College 


HE SEQUENCE of Mark Twain’s early Nevada letters in 

Volume I, Section III, of Albert Bigelow Paine’s Mark Twain's 
Letters’ is inaccurate and incomplete. The first letter, a fragment, 
printed i in this section, was written by Clemens to his mother. Paine 
dates it indefinitely as of “Sept. or Oct., 1861.” This letter was prob- 
ably sent to St. Louis, as Paine suggests, for Mark Twain’s mother 
was then living with her daughter, Pamela Moffatt, in St. Louis. It 
was, however, soon forwarded to Keokuk, Iowa, presumably to Mrs. 
Orion Clemens, who offered it to the Keokuk Gate City for print- 

iNew York, 1917. 
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ing.” ‘The letter appeared in the issue of November 20, 1861, bearing 
the date of October 26, 1861.° It belongs third in order. 

No date is indicated for the letter Paine places second. Internal 
evidence, however, shows that it was written prior to October, 1861, 
probably in September. On page 58, Volume I, of the Lerters Clem- | 
. ens says, “And so Bella is to be married on the rst of Oct.” Ob- 
viously the first of October was still in the future when the line was 
written; hence this letter precedes the October letters and should 
stand first in the section. 

The third letter, dated Carson City, October 25, 1861, may now 
be placed second. 

The fourth letter in Paine’s sequence is dated February 8, 1862. 
But there was a letter preceding this, of which Paine was aware,‘ for 
he not only quoted from it in his Mark Twain: A Biography" but 
paraphrased portions of it in writing Chapter XXXII of Volume I. 
This letter appeared in the Keokuk Gate City, March 6, 1862, and is 
there dated January 30, 1862.° It is a long letter to his mother de- 
scribing with considerable humor his trip to the Humboldt silver 
mines and parallels Chapter XXVII and the beginning of Chapter 
XXVIII in Roughing It. It belongs fourth in the sequence, im- 
mediately preceding the letter of February 8, 1862, which should 
stand fifth. 

Another letter not included by Paine is one dated March 20, 1862. 
It appeared in the Keokuk Gate City, June 25, 1862.7 Paine seems 
not to have been aware of it. In this letter to his mother, Clemens 
gives a humorously exaggerated account of the Nevada Indians and 
incidentally takes a fling at Cooper’s treatment of the Indian. This 


aMrs. Orion Clemens was still in Keokuk during this period waiting for Orion to send 
for her. Orion, newly appointed Secretary of the Territory of Nevada, was already in 
Carson City. 

? For a reprint of the complete letter, see Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XXVII, 
453-456 (July, 1929). A comparison of the fragment in Mark Twain's Letters with that 
printed in the Keokuk Gate City reveals some puzzling deviations. The Gate City version 
contains a number of phrases, omitted in the Letters, that are typical of Samuel Clemens’s 
style.during the early Nevada period. The portion omitted in the Letters is especially in- 
teresting for its humor and for its obvious Mark Twain flavor and point of view. 

* Presumably Paine published only such letters or fragments as he had the originals for. 

SI, 183-184, 186. 

For a reprint of this letter, with critical comment, see American Literature, X, 
343-349 (Nov. 1938). 

"For a reprint of this letter, with critical comment, see Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, XXVIII, 268-276 (April, 1930). 
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letter should stand sixth, preceding the letter of April 2, 1862, which 
Paine prints, and from which point on the sequence in the section 
seems correct. l , 

The corrected sequence of Mark Twain’s early Nevada letters, 
together with the addition of the letters of January 30 and March 20, 
1862, does not importantly affect the validity of Paine’s critical com- 
ment in Mark Twain’s Letters concerning Sam Clemens’s activities 
during these days. It occurs to the reader, however, that Mark 
Twain’s interest in mining was active somewhat earlier than Paine 
supposed and that some reason exists for believing that knowledge 
of the silver mining activity in Nevada may have played a part in 
Sam’s decision to accompany his brother West. Certainly the letters 
indicate that Sam’s visits at the mines, both at the Humboldt and in 
the Esmeralda district, were not of long duration; for all the letters 
except the first one, and probably that also, were written from 
Carson City. Sam’s letters to Pamela are serious, whereas those to 
his mother are frankly literary and humorous. 


MARK TWAIN CONTROLS HIMSELF 


ALEXANDER COWIE 
Wesleyan University. 


ET THE pendulum swing, but do not.push it. Ever since 
(about fifteen years ago) Mr. Van Wyck Brooks asserted that 
Mark Twain was sadly repressed or censored, there have been num- 
berless attempts to redress the truth. ‘The latest is that of Mr. De- 
Lancey Ferguson, who gives the pendulum such a hearty shove that 
it seems to swing somewhat beyond the arc of truth. He thinks that 
the Buffalo manuscript of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
should be an argument to end all arguments on this vexed point." 
From a study of the textual changes made by Mark Twain on the 
said manuscript he reaches the conviction that Mark Twain was 
under no appreciable pressure to delete vulgar, quasiblasphemous, 
or generally cynical passages from his published writings. He is 
even tempted to declare that Mark Twain was “one of the freest 
authors who ever lived.”? He thinks the evidence is conclusive. But 
is it? This is no place to resume all the evidenc on the other side, 


1 “Huck Fian Aborning,” ColophonzH171-180 (Spring, 1938). 
a Whid., Wi, 179. 
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but one or two new points may be raised with respect to Mr. Fergu- 
son’s argument. 

In the first place, the question cannot be settled by statistics. 
Granted that by far a majority of changes made in the Buffalo manu- 
script are those of a “skilled craftsman” seeking to improve his 
work, yet it is the character rather than the number of the deletions 
that counts. We do not expect that a thief’s every act during each 
of the twenty-four hours shall be a crime: he still may have a 
thieving tendency. Nor can one grant that censoring is revealed 
only in canceled passages on a manuscript. By a “repressed” person 
we mean most commonly one who has learned self-control at too 
great a cost to his individuality. Hence the examples of deletion in 
the Buffalo manuscript deserve some scrutiny. The exhibit is not 
superficially exciting. Mark Twain changed “Providence” to “luck.” 
He changed “mild as a Sunday School” to “mild as goose-milk.” 
He changed “wallow” round the harem to “hang” round the harem. 
Slightly more indicative is the withdrawal of the sting from a pas- 
sage involving phallic suggestion. Perhaps the most serious loss to 
literature, as Mr. Ferguson points out, was the deletion of a fine 
Falstafan phrase, “you unsatisfiable, tunnel-bellied old sewer.” 
These and a few other examples cited by Mr. Ferguson do not con- 
stitute more than a tiny fraction of the deletions made. Yet they 
deal with the two forbidden subjects, sex and Sunday school; and 
they may be significant when viewed in conjunction with other 
factors. 

One of the other factors, a factor hitherto largely ignored, is that 
of time. Mr. Ferguson seems to think that he has clinched his point 
when he says that the manuscript of Huckleberry Finn is a good test 
because it was written “at the height of [Mark Twain’s] creative 
power.”® Quite the reverse. If Huckleberry Finn had been Mark 
Twain’s first or second book, Mr. Ferguson’s case would have been 
better. Some of Mark Twain’s earlier writing, in fact, contained 
“objectionable” matter the like of which seldom or never appeared 
again during his lifetime except in the confidence of his Notebook 
or amid a circle of tested friends. Witness, for example, the by no 
means scandalous but remarkably free references to female nudity in 
Roughing It.4 Now we know from his private and posthumous 
books that Mark Twain never lost interest in unconventional com- 

"Ibid, II, 171. “Chaps, xxv, xxvi, xxxi. 
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mentary on sex, graft, and religion. Why then did he ‘stop publish- 
ing objectionable items? There would seem to have been two 
reasons, One was Olivia Langdon, whom he married in 1870, and 
the other was William Dean Howells, whom he met shortly before 
his marriage. 

The truth about Olivia Langdon’s restraining influence is hard 
to get at. In an utterly charming essay” Mr. Max Eastman has re- 
cently given a clean bill of intellectual health to Elmira, New York, 
long regarded as a backwater, if not cess-pool, of conservatism. But 
Mr. Eastman proves nothing whatever about Olivia except that she 
was lovely and intelligent. As a possible censor she remains am- 
biguous—undoubtedly conservative but probably not quite so deeply 
so as has sometimes been held. More important in this respect was 
Howells. After a long course of communion with Howells, Mark 
Twain was a changed man. Howells well knew the catechism of 
editorial saivation, and he sedulously instructed Mark Twain, who 
was only too glad to conform if by conforming he could carry New 
England. The evidence is too extensive to cite in full, but attention 
must be called to one letter which has never been fully utilized in 
the debate over the freedom of Mark Twain’s soul. It is the letter he 
wrote on January 18, 1876, upon receiving Howells’s penciled nota- 
tions on the manuscript of Tom Sawyer—eight yee before the final 
writing of Huckleberry Finn: 

There was never a man in the world so grateful to another as I was 
to you day before yesterday, when I sat down (in still rather wretched 
health) to set myself to the dreary and hateful task of making final re- 
vision of Tom Sawyer, and discovered, upon opening the package of 
MS that your pencil marks were scattered all along. This was splendid, 
and swept away all labor, Instead of reading the MS, I simply hunted 
out thé pencil marks and.made the emendations which they suggested. 
- I reduced the boy battle to a curt paragraph; I finally concluded to cut 
the Sunday school speech down to the first two sentences, leaving no 
suggestion of satire, since the book is to be for boys and girls; I tamed 
the various obscenities until I judged that they no longer carried offense. 


Observe the complete relaxation of Mark Twain’s own judgment 
in favor of the arbiter of the Azlantic. Despite the humorous tone of 
the whole letter, it is clear that Mark Twain was only too willing to 
lodge his problems in the pure bosom of Howells. No crime, this, 


“Mark Twain's Elmira,” Harper’s Magazine, CLXVI, 620-632 (May, 1938). 
° Mark Twain’s Letters (2 vols.. New York, 1929), I, 272. 
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to be sure. Yet it is a far cry from Mark Twain’s easy assent to 
textual alterations to the stern battle for authorial independence 
which another American had waged on the Boston common only a 
few years before, when Emerson unsuccessfully wrestled with the 
spirit of Walt Whitman. Whitman, guilty of far graver infractions 
of “decency” than Mark Twain, would not consent to one cancella- 
tion which would in any sense make his Leaves of Grass less “com- 
plete.” Mark Twain, on the other hand, is glad to abdicate private 
judgment and rest in Howells’s editorial infallibility. 

What may be the inference from this episode in the history of 
Mark Twain’s writing? What relationship has it to the Buffalo 
manuscript of Huckleberry Finn? Only this, that ever after his asso- 
ciation with Howells, as well as with other substantial citizens, 
Mark Twain had the bearing of an edited man. He growled about 
independence from time to time, but in the end he generally 
knuckled down and submitted to the rules of the game as he had 
learned them from Howells. Why, then, are there not more dele- 
tions of objectionable matter in the Buffalo manuscript? One can- 
not speak with absolute certainty, but it is a fair guess that by 1884 
Mark Twain had not only accepted the check rein but had learned 
to adjust it himself. By then he knew what he must suppress. This 
hypothesis is in part suggested by Mr. Ferguson’s own evidence, for 
he notes that when in one instance Mark Twain “inadvertently 
wrote ‘damn,’.” he “immediately [my italics] changed it to ‘dern. ”” 

All this is not to reopen the question of whether Mark Twain 
„was a potentially great satirist thwarted by circumstances and How- 
ells. The probability is that he was as great a writer as it lay in 
him to become. His very submission to the gentle admonitions of 
Howells proves something about his character and opinions. Yet to 
turn about and assert that he was as free as the west wind seems to 
me a mistake. The straight edge of Mr. Ferguson’s argument does 
not fit well with the truth, which is always jagged. Mark Twain 
probably never yearned for the freedom of a James T. Farrell, but 
he did like to write a more robust style than was agreeable to his late 
Victorian public. The fact that he indulged himself in such a luxury 
only in privacy shows that something was suppressed. Whether 
Olivia or Howells or Mark Twain was the censor does not much 
matter. 

1 Colophon, HI, 80. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS REFUSES AN INTERVIEW 


AUBREY STARKE 
Centralia, Illinois 


N EXAMINING the private papers of Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary, 

author of the once popular novel A Virginia Girl in the Civil War 
and of the recently republished Dixie After the War, the following 
_ letter of William Dean Howells came to my attention. 


New York, May 23, 1895. 
Dear Mrs. Avary: 

I am sorry I cannot consent to an interview. It is very trying al- 
ways, and I can’t see that it ever comes to enough to justify itself. I 
have no doubt you would write a pleasant and interesting paper, and I 
am sure it would be friendly, but it would have that effect of interview 
and of prearrangement which no interview escapes, and which I dislike 
very much. 

You must forgive me if I am disappointing you very much. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. D. Howells. 


On the wide margin below Howells’s signature Mrs. Avary had 
written for my information: “But I Aad had an interview with him 
that makes a beautiful story, & to which I made no reference in my 
request. I felt that I had no right to ask him to let me use our long, 
happy, informal talk together in his home. He evidently did not 

_identify me. M. L. A. April 24, 37.” 

I wrote to Mrs, Avary to request an explanation of her note and 
received some months later a lengthy article, full of interest. Mrs. 
Avary, born in Virginia in 1858, had after a brief marriage in At- 
lanta turned to secretarial and newspaper work in New York. She 
did settlement work, interviewed celebrities, and prepared herself 
for a literary career that began in 1903 with the publication of 4 
Virginia Girl} 

Mrs. Avary’s desire to meet Howells was inspired directly by the 


+Mrs, Avary'’s books are 4 Virginia Girl (New York, 1903; reissued 1917); A Diary 
from Dixie, by Mary Boykin Chestnut, ed. Isabella D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary 
(New York, 1905); Dixie After the War (New York, 1906; Boston, 1937); Recollections 
of Alexander H. Stephens (New York, 1910); Uncle Remus and His Friends, by Joel 
Chandler Harris; introduction by Myrta Lockett Avary (Boston, 1914). She is the author 
of numerous poems, essays, articles and reviews, many published in recent years in 
Atlanta newspapers. See “The Little Lady of the Big War,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XVI, 9 (May 8, 1937), for a brief outline of her work as background for her friend 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. 
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reading of his book: A Traveler from Altruria? The following ex- 
cerpts from Mrs. Avary’s unpublished reminiscences of Howells, 
and of her interview, contain numerous references to this then 
recently published Utopian novel. 


It did my heart good to see a man—a writer—of his social standing 
as well as intellectual training taking the position he did as the Altru- 
rian. . . . There was not a dollar in Altruria. . . . Work was its one 
medium of exchange. . . . Everybody was a manual laborer... . [The 
individual’s] view of himself and his fellows as “servants” was also pre- 
served at an angle that dignified labor. . 

Howells’s home then was on sgth Street, fronting Central Park,® his 
living room window looking into its tree-tops. A smiling little parlor- 
maid, such as one would expect to greet one in the Altrurian’s home, 
admitted me and received my card. It was my simple visiting card, 
with my name engraved on it; above this in my writing was “For the 
Altrurian”; below: “A Lady from the South.” He entered almost im- 
mediately, came with the bow of the socialite, which is from the hips; 
and continued until his extended hand met mine and swayed me into 
a seat. Still holding my card he read from it in a voice of welcome: 
“A Lady from the South,” and sank into the chair facing me. 

- We were soon in happy and easy conference. His books, his writ- 
ings, were topics that I drew forward. Mr. Howells was a traveler. He 
knew his Europe, which I did not know at all. But he had recently 
been to the World’s Fair in Chicago as I had been; and had made several 
journeys to Niagara Falls as I had. We exchanged experiences and opin- 
ions on these, 

He had more to say about the people than about the exhibits at the 
Fair. He was interested in human beings. The Falls, Nature’s tremen- 
dous exploit, had overwhelmed us both. . 

. We talked mostly about subjects he treated in his writings. And 
mostly among these of that Altruria where there was no money and no 
property; where no citizen could be deprived of paying three hours’ 
manual labor to the State and the State could not be deprived of receiv- 
ing from him three hours’ manual labor... . We talked of... the 
happy privilege of living in a State where one could give one’s fulness 
of service to the common welfare without fear that one’s own might suf- 
fer lack therefor, and secure just recognition and reward... . 

. It was a long visit; and he held me. I think Mr. Howells 

*New York, 1894. 

*The address given in the Life and Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred 


Howells (New York, 1928), is 40 West sgth Street. There is no reference to Mrs. Avary’s 
visit in Miss Howells’s biography. 
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(otherwise “the Altrurian”) was glad to meet fellow-beings in sympathy 
with his ideas of social betterment. . . . 

“Just a friendly visit,” I thought of this call and communion when 
I reviewed it next day. I could not use it in a professional way in the 
public prints, I thought. What I recall best of my interview ... was 
the ease and sympathy with which he took part in it... . We were one 
in our mutual faith in Altruria. . . . 

But to use a talk with him as an interview in a newspaper or maga- 
zine I must first get his formal consent, and he must know my purpose. 
I wrote and asked; and he declined. 

He may not have recognized me as the lady who called on him the 
day before.” 


A NOTE ON THE PERIODIDALS OF AMERICAN 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 


GEORGE K. SMART 
Northwestern University 


J5 HIS ADMIRABLE book on the periodicals of transcendental- 

ism, Professor Gohdes makes an unfortunate misstatement which 
it is the purpose of this brief note to correct. In speaking of Orestes 
Brownson’s early years in New York, he writes that Brownson was 
“actively engaged in spreading the views of Robert Owen and his 
Workingmen’s Party.”? The fact is that Owen never had any con- 
nection with the Workingmen’s Party and he was not even in 
America for any length of time during its rise to prominence.? An 
outstanding feature of his own radical theory was his rejection of 
political action as a means of achieving social reform, and for that 
reason he never participated in political movements in either Eng- 
land or America.’ 

The Workingmen’s Party grew out of agitation concerning the 
ten-hour day, and was not committed to any specific social philoso- 
phy. It reflected the growing antagonism between the productive 
classes and the “non-producers,” or speculators and persons accu- 
mulating wealth through financial operations rather than through 


1Clarence Gohdes, The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism (Durham, N. C., 
1931), P. 39. 

3See Frank Podmore, Robert Owen (London, 1906), chapters on Owen’s career in 
America. 

3 Perhaps the best statement by Owen on his distrust of politics appears in his Report 
to the County of Lanark (London, 1821), p. 293. Cf. Podmore, op. cit., p. 437. 
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trade or labor, and for that reason found considerable support 
among other groups than the “workingmen.” Its leaders in New 
York, George Henry Evans and Thomas Skidmore, soon split on 
the issue of extreme radicalism, and Skidmore’s extremists had little 
influence after the break occurred.* Devoted to such causes as debt 
reform, labor legislation, and increased educational opportunity,° 
the organization could in no way be thought of as Robert Owen’s 
party. 


TO THE EDITORS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


January 13, 1939. 
Dear Sirs: 

Dr. L. C. Powell has kindly pointed out to me two errors in my 
recent study of science and the poetry of Robinson Jeffers... On page 
286 “Stanford” should read “University of Southern California, in Los 
Angeles.” Neither Dr. Stookey nor Jeffers was ever connected with 
Stanford. On the same page, I should have mentioned that Jeffers’s fre- 
quent visits to Lick Observatory are to see his brother, Dr. Hamilton 
Jeffers, who is Director of the Observatory and Professor of Astronomy 
at the University of California. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. H. Wacconer. 


_AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The joint-subscription rate of $7.20 for PMLA and American Liter- 
ature, authorized by the Executive Council of the M. L. A. for the years 
1938-1940, has not (in spite of an announcement to the contrary) been 
discontinued. All checks and orders are to be addressed to Professor 
Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, 100 Washington Square East, New York, 
N. Y. 

J. B. H. 


*The best account of the Workingmen's Party is F. T. Carlton's “The Workingmen's 
Party in New York,” Political Science Quarterly, XXII, 401-405 (Sept, 1907). Skid- 
more’s radical doctrines were set forth in his Right of Man to Property (New York, 1829). 

6 Original documents outlining the party's purposes are reprinted in J. R. Commons, 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910-1911), V, 20 ff. 


2 “Science and the Poetry of Robinson Jeffers,” American Literature, X, 275-288 (Nov. 
1938). 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATIONS on Inprvinvat AUTHORS: 


The Life and Works of Octavia Walton Le Vert. Richard C. Peck 
(Peabody). 


II. Dissertations on Topics or A GENERAL NATURE: 


Criticism of American Authors in British Periodicals, 1833-1861. 
H. G. Kincheloe (Duke). 


TIT. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

Fourierist Socialism in the United States. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. (Yale, 
History, 1938). 

Henry James and the Art of the Critic. Lida S. Penfield (Boston, ` 
1938). 

The Influence of the American Actress on the Development of the 
American Theater from 1835 to 1895. Ruth B. Manser (New York, 
1937). 

Influences on American Expressionistic Drama. Clara B. Blackburn 
(Ohio State, 1938). 

John Dickinson, Penman of the American Revolution. John H. Powell 
(Iowa, History, 1938). 

Mark Twain and the Fine Arts. Mathilda Bailey (Pittsburgh, 1938). 

Pioneer Theaters of Denver, Colorado. Dean G. Nichols (Michigan, 
1938). 

Religious Thought i in Boston in the 1740’s as Reflected in the Period- 
icals. John Knight Rogers (Harvard, 1938). 

Incorrectly listed in the November, 1938, issue. 

The Reputation of Lord Chesterfield in Great Britain and America, 
1730-1936. Rowland W. Nelson (Northwestern, 1938). 

A Study of Vernon Louis Parrington’s Method of Criticism: Its Or- 
igin, Its Content, Its Influence. George R. Cerveny (New York, 
1938). 

The Theory and Practice of the American Novel, 1867-1903. H. Wil- 
lard Reninger (Michigan, 1938). 

Walt Whitman’s Pose. Esther Shephard (University of Waste” 
1937). 


TV. MiscELLANEOoUs RESEARCH: 


Claude E. Jones and Bradford A. Booth of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles are engaged on a concordance of Edgar 
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Allan Poe. The text being used is that of Killis Campbell’s one- 
volume edition. All variants will be run. 

Luella M. Wright of the University of Iowa is writing a biography of 
Peter Melendy, arí Iowa pioneer. 

Philip Marsh of 15 West St., Portland, Maine, is engaged in research 
on the prose of Philip Freneau. 


V.Compreren Tueses anp Reszarch Projects: 
Cole, Fred. “Research Projects in Southern History.” Jour. of 
Southern Hist, IV, 544-558 (Nov. 1938). 
A listing of 247 projects, of which some relate to literature. 
Gilchrist, D. B. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities, 1937-1938. No. 5. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1938. 
“Graduate Theses in Canadian History, and Related Subjects.” 
Canadian Hist. Rev, XIX, 300-306 (Sept, 1938). 
This twelfth annual listing of theses includes some titles which 
are interesting to students of American literature. 
Osborn, James M. Work in Progress 1938 in the Modern Humanities. 
Modern Humanities Research Association. 
This is the most comprehensive listing yet attempted. 


University of North Carolina, Grecory Parne, Bibliographer. 
Chapel Hill, N: C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Fenrmore Cooper: sa vie. et son œuvre. La jeunesse (1789-1826). Par 
Marcel Clavel. Aix-en-Provence, France: Imprimerie Universitaire 
de Provence. 1938. 608 pp. Fr. 120. 

Fenrmore Cooper anb His Crrrics: American, British and French Criti- 
cisms of the Novelist’s Early Work. By Marcel Clavel. Aix-en- 
Provence, France: Imprimerie Universitaire de Provence. 1938. 418 
pp. Fr. 80. 


Professor Clavel’s life of Fenimore Cooper has been awaited with 
great eagerness for the past ten and more years by those who knew that 
it was in progress and who were familiar with the fine scholarly mind 
and sensitive literary judgment of its author. The first part of it is now 
in print, in French, carrying the story up to the year 1826, when Cooper 
published The Last of the Mohicans. This major thesis for the degree 
of Docteur és-Lettres is supplemented by a separate study, in English, 
of the contemporary American, British, and French reviews of the six 
novels of that period. Taken together, these books constitute the most 
exhaustive analysis yet to appear of the foundations of Cooper’s work 
and of the most happy and successful period of his life. 

Professor Clavel has a combination of qualities not possessed by any 
previous student of Cooper. Lounsbury’s deep-seated antagonism toward 
his subject and the brief yet compact nature of his classic biography 
made for difficulties which are not present in M. Clavel’s leisurely and 
sympathetic treatment of both man and author. Miss Phillips and Mr. 
Boynton shared this sympathy with the man, but lacked M. Clavel’s in- 
timate familiarity with his work. My own studies were restricted by a 
specialized interest in the development of Cooper’s social ideals after 
1827, and the recent monographs of Ethel R. Outland, John F. Ross, 
and Dorothy Waples are even more specialized. This new biography, 
with its companion volume, therefore supersedes all others for the period 
which it covers. 

At his distance from the sources, M. Clavel could hardly have been 
expected to discover much new material. Cordially welcomed by the 
late grandson of the novelist, he had limited access to what papers sur- 
vived in the Cooper family prior to any other recent biographer or critic, 
and he has made an exhaustive study of all printed sources. With what 
we have thought of as a Germanic belief in the value of comparative 
analysis, he has brought to light many inconsistencies and contradictions 
on important as well as minor points in all other commentaries; but 
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with true Gallic courtesy, he has discussed these moot questions in full 
without dogmatism or condemnation. The process is a painstakingly 
slow one, but the results have the authority of established fact. 

More than half the biography is devoted to such detailed discussions 
of the novels as they have never before received. M. Clavel is, I think, 
the first of Cooper’s critics to take seriously Precaution and Lionel Lin- 
coln and to devote to their study the care which a masterpiece would 
merit. He does not overestimate their value in his judgments, but he 
refrains from dismissing them lightly because he has an acute apprecia- 
tion of the value of Cooper’s work as a whole, and he realizes the im- 
portance of the lesser novels in tracing the evolution of that work. One 
should not quarrel with him for making his study too thorough; but 
those who would rank Cooper as one of the lesser artists might find 
‘unjust grounds for criticism on this score, Whatever Cooper’s absolute 
worth, he was, with Irving, a founder of our national literature, and‘ on 
that ground alone, deserves as careful study as Professor Williams has 
devoted to Irving. This, with somewhat different emphasis, M. Clavel 
has given him. 

The same criticism might be brought against the supplementary 
thesis on contemporary reviews of the early novels, but with equal in- 
justice. Long quotations from comparatively obscure, as well as easily 
accessible, journals afford complete documentation of the conclusions 
which are reached. These conclusions correct certain false assumptions 
as well as substantiate previous conjecture: that even Cooper’s earlier 
work owed more to its readers than to its critics for its success. The 
publication for the first time of Cooper’s own notes on his novels, brief 
as they are, makes the book indispensable to anyone who would again 
review his literary career. 

Swarthmore College. Roszrr E. SPILLER. 


WruaMm Penn: A Topical Biography. By William I. Hull. New 

York: Oxford University Press. 1937. xvi, 362 pp. $5.00. 

Another biography of Penn, to add to the list of the many already 
in print, must have some special reason for existence. The present vol- 
ume is distinguished by its central thesis and by the use of a novel method 
in the presentation of its facts. Dr. Hull has made careful and exhaustive 
use of all available material on his subject, and he has examined most, 
if not all, of the critical material that has been accumulated chiefly by 
the partisans and by the enemies of Penn or Quakerdom. He has kept 
his head high and clear through a mass of contradictory evidence and 
biased opinion, and has succeeded in presenting a dignified and judicious 
portrait of the founder of Pennsylvania. 
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His thesis is as much a result of his own, interests as of Penn’s, and 
is implied throughout rather than stated in any one place. Penn has 
attracted worldlings because of his ancestry and his life as a Stuart 
courtier; he has appealed to those of religious interests because of his 
fighting and self-denying devotion to the cause of perhaps the most radi- 
cal of seventeenth-century Protestant sects. The apparent contradiction 
between the two sides of his character has puzzled biographers since his 
own time. Dr. Hull seeks to point out that the moral bases of his re- 
ligious and of his political life were the same, that there is no real con- 
tradiction, and that it was his faith as a Friend which was primarily re- 
sponsible for his success as a colonizer and as a statesman. ‘The brother- 
hood of man, the spirit of internationalism, and the loyalty to a sovereign 
merged in the public and private life of William Penn. His moral in- 
tegrity motivates every move; his scholarship, to which Dr. Hull fre- 
quently refers, is not so apparent. 

The method is critical rather than chronological, although the word 
topical does not exactly describe it. The first part of the book is devoted 
to the presentation of the facts of Penn’s life, particularly to his more 
intimate personal relationships, each of which—family, father, mother, 
wives, children—is separately treated. ‘The latter and greater part of the 
book deals with the various aspects of his career: his writings; his colon- 
izing; his work as a Quaker preacher; his imprisonments; his life as a 
courtier; his public debates; his theology. Of particular interest is the 
chapter on his literary writings. Dr. Hull dismisses most of his contro- 
versial work from this category, probably correctly, and lists only three 
books which are worthy of preservation as literature: No Cross, No 
Crown; Fruits of Solitude; and An Essay Towards ... the Peace of 
Europe. The first two, written in interludes of aed inactivity, have 
undoubtedly the timeless quality which literature must have. The last 
is of greater interest as a document in internationalism, far ahead of its 
day, than as a work of art. 

There are many semi-fictionalized biographies of Penn, and many of 
violent partisan cast. Dr. Hull’s is neither. His style is plain and forth- 
right; his information, exhaustive; his judgment, clear but not dogmatic, 
His is a solid book and a worthy one} suggesting in itself the character 
it seeks to present. 

Swarthmore College. Roserr E. Spriuer. 


Tue Journars or Bronson Atcorr. Selected and Edited by Odell Shep- 
ard. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1938. xxx, 559 pp. $5.00. 
Towards the end of his life Bronson Alcott would have asked no 

more than to let his reputation rest on a fat biography and a generous 
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volume of selections from his Journals. It is fitting that the author of 
Pedlar’s Progress should also have edited these Journals. Avowedly he 
has intended to make the two books independent of each other; inevi- 
tably they will be considered as twin volumes, identical in format and 
complementary in their presentation of Alcott’s character and experi- 
ence. Without reflection on Professor Shepard’s earlier achievement we 
can say that his service as editor has been even more noteworthy than 
as biographer: Alcott the man is better defined by his own writing, 
with its blended acuteness and diffuseness, than by all the sensitive and 
elaborate interpretation of Pedlar’s Progress. 

The present volume of selections has been designed to satisfy both 
the general reader and the special student of American thought and let- 
ters. It seems probable, however, that the editor has particularly borne 
in mind the popular audience. Professional students, to many of whom 
the original manuscripts in their monstroUs\entirety must remain diff- 
cult of access, might well have desired a somewhat closer attention to 
their needs. Those who have already examined the manuscript material 
with any care will agree that Professor Shepard has done a splendid 
piece of work in selecting representative material—less than one twenti- 
eth of the total mass—for inclusion in this volume, but they may wish 
that more of the evidence for Alcott’s intellectual sources, affiliations, 
and doctrines had been included. 

For a general view of the man in relation to his period, however, 
this book will be invaluable. It corrects the disproportion of Pedlar’s 
Progress, which Professor Shepard himself points out, by the space it 
gives to the post-Fruitlands years—in some ways the most important of 
Alcott’s life. The editor’s tendency to use footnotes to put a favorable 
interpretation on certain passages in the text betrays the same lack of 
critical distance which is to be felt at times in his biography, but the 
failing is pardonable and in no way impairs the value of the text itself. 
On the other hand, the critical introduction is perhaps the finest brief 
statement of Alcott’s significance to be found anywhere. It makes no 
attempt to present his philosophy systematically; one must still go for 
that to the admirable contribution of W. T. Harris to the Sanborn Me- 
moir. Instead, it rightly emphasizes that the secret of Alcott’s strength 
lies in his reciprocal relations with the great men who were his friends. 

The full evidence of this important fact is to be found in the Journals 
themselves, Much of the writing in them is pale and shapeless—“Spec- 
tral intimations of the life that passed,” Alcott summed them up toward 
the end—but the portraits of his friends and contemporaries leap into 
vivid life. And the reason is fairly obvious. As a thinker and prophet, 
he was as staunchly independent as any of the Concord group, and his 
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estimates even of Emerson and Thoreau are not wanting in sharp dis- 
tinctions and subtle critical shadings. But as a man and friend, his 
humility and eager sympathy were such that he reflected back to those 
he admired their own best qualities: in his presence one became more 
truly oneself, both Emerson and Thoreau claimed. The fact declared 
itself in his style. When he discussed Carlyle, he wrote Carlylese. When 
he paid tribute to Wale Whitman, his own writing took on a Whitman- 
esque breadth. In passage after passage about the two friends of his 
bosom, Thoreau and Emerson, he shows for an instant the tangy vigor 
of the one or the luminous strength of the other. 

Far more important than the surface interest of these passages is their 
indication of Alcott’s spiritual relationship to his time. He lacked body, 
his writing was poor stuff, as he wistfully admitted, except where it 
sucked life-blood: from the full-bodied writings of others; yet in turn he 
poured his own life-blood, his love and understanding and quiet in- 
tegrity, into the lives of his friends, into the lives of the hundreds of 
people on whom he spent himself,—and who is to count the final re- 
sults? Hence the paradox of the Journals: his very failure as a man of 
letters defines his success as a living influence on his time. When he 
succeeds in being the writer he always hoped to be, it is because of his 
humble recognition of the true greatness of another. He was the one 
member of the Transcendental group to break through the barriers of 
self into a generous human sympathy with spiritual excellence wherever 
found, without ever losing his own spiritual and iatellectual identity. 
Professor Shepard has done him—and us—a great service in letting him 
speak for himself. 

Principia College. Roserr PeeL. 


Joun or THE Mountains: The Unpublished Journals of John Muir. 
Edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1938. xxii, 459 pp. $3.75. 

As stated in the Introduction to the present volume, there are extant 
sixty journals written by John Muir, ranging in date from 1867 to 1911. 
Muir himself prepared some of these for publication (My First Summer 
in the Sierra, The Yosemite, also various articles) ; at the time of his death 
he was working upon Travels in Alaska, and this volume was completed 
by Mrs. M. R. Parsons. After Muir’s death Dr. W. F. Badé prepared 
and published from the journals 4 Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf 
and The Cruise of the Corwin, The present volume offers a , selection 
from the journals not previously published. _ 

In addition to these journals, John of the Mountains draws from “a 
mass of notes scribbled upon loose sheets and bits of paper of all shapes 
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and sizes . . . largely devoted to an expression of his inmost thoughts 
upon Nature and her transcendental meanings” (Introduction, p. xiii). 
These disiecta membra are generally undated, and have been inserted 
here and there at the discretion of the editor. 

Some of the journal material is also undated, so that the editor de- 
clares that “only an approximate [chronological] accuracy can be 
attained” (Introduction, p. xv). 

In connection with the editing we may first inquire what have been 
the principles of selection. The editor states in the Introduction that 
the present volume contains “most of the important journals” not previ- 
ously published, and again “the best of John Muir’s writings yet remain- 
ing in his unpublished notes.” The difficulty here is.that both the key 
words are vague, and immediately raise the issue: “Important and best for 
what and to whom?” The only answer in this case seems to be that the 
editor thinks them so. We are at least given no definite criterion. No 
statement, moreover, is made as to whether large omissions or small 
deletions have been permitted. In one instance (p. 322) a note states 
that “certain paragraphs” have been drawn from one of Muir’s printed 
articles instead of from “the faded [but apparently not illegible] journal 
version” (see also Acknowledgments, p. viii). 

As to the details of editing we are also left somewhat in the dark. 
According to the Introduction, “his notes, mostly written in pencil, are 
not easy to read after the lapse of years. Many were scribbled by flicker- 
ing campfires when his body was numb with fatigue; or in the dark lee 
of some boulder or tree while the storm raged without; or tramping 
over a vast glacier, his fingers stiff with the cold, and his eyes blinded 
by the snow glare.” With such materials to start from, the editor must 
have spent years at deciphering before she could give us the present 
finished version. It is doubtless the height of ingratitude to raise a 
counter issue in the face of such meticulous care, but one cannot help 
thinking that the present version suggests a most tranquil library table 
rather than storms and glaciers. Journals written under the conditions 
given are almost certain to show misspellings, abbreviations, and numer- 
ous lapsus calami. I fail to note any such in the present volume except 
for an instance of yards for feet, and another in which Aigh has apparently 
been allowed to stand for thick (see pp. 74, 361). 

As far as we can deduce from the results shown, the collection is 
thus intended for the general reader, not for the scholar; it is another 
volume in Muir’s own collected works, rather than an original document 
upon the man himself. Personally I regret this. Muir’s works are 
already sufficiently voluminous, and the present volume seems rather 
to add quantitatively than qualitatively. On the other hand, if it may 
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be assumed that a rougher version lay behind the present polished form, 
the direct rendering of such a manuscript might have given both the 
general reader and the scholar something new. For a journal is not 
really a literary form at all; often the only charm .which it possesses is 
its unedited rendering of raw experience. Even the printing of a journal 
takes away something of its reality. When one sees, for example, that 
Patrick Breen re-dipped his pen and scrawled at the bottom of the paper: 
“Mrs. Eddy died on the night of the 7th,” then wrote Mrs. Murphy 
as far as the vertical stroke of the p and crossed it out—one has then 
shared some kind of human experience which one cannot find when see- 
ing the same passage conventionally printed. Too polite editing destroys 
this charm of immediacy. 

The portrait of Muir presented in John of the Mountains is not notably 
different from the already established one. He is still that remarkable 
‘combination of early-century romanticism and late-century science. As 
a romanticist, he is strangely convinced that God displays himself more 
immanently in a country which stands up on end than in a country 
which lies out flat. As a scientist, he has an excellent eye for glacial 
striation. A curious progression is noticeable in him. When he deals 
with topography and natural scenery he is unexcelled; so is he when treat- 
ing of the botanical world, particularly of trees. Upon birds he is good, 
but with mammals he begins to be comparatively obtuse, uninterested 
and uninteresting. Finally, for men he might almost be said to have a 
blind spot. This was apparently lack of interest rather than lack of 
penetration; when Muir deigned to notice human beings, as in the Shasta 
sheep-hunt, he wrote of them excellently. 

The student of literature will find few references to men of letters, 
Muir tells something of his contacts with Burroughs and Gilder, and his 
scattered comments include one purple passage upon Emerson. 

The notes included in the volume are exceptionally good. It is an 
unusual privilege to have the numerous zoological and botanical refer- 
ences elucidated by experts. 

University of California. Grorce R. Srewarr. 


Dre Propacanpa THomas Parnes WÄHREND DES AMERIKANISCHEN UNaB- 
HANGIGKEITS-Kampres. By Rudolf Bohringer. Berlin: Junker und 
Diinnhaupt Verlag. 1938. 105 pp. RM 4.80. 

Tuomas Pame: America’s First Liberal. By S. M. Berthold. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company. 1938. 260 pp. $2.00. 

Neither Dr. Béhringer’s dissertation nor Mr. Berthold’s “popular” 
biography can be considered a useful contribution to the study of Thomas 

Paine, Both fall wide of the mark. 
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Dr. Böhringer essays an analysis of Paine’s propaganda during the 
American Revolution under four principal heads—Propaganda against 
England, Propaganda for the “New” America, Propaganda Method, 
Language and Style. Into this overlapping form he pours and re-pours 
Common Sense and the Crisis papers and concludes his labors with some 
superficial observations on Paine’s propaganda technique which the ordi- 
nary reader has always been able to make for himself. There is not only 
superficiality but chauvinistic nonsense in the steady undercurrent of 
analogy between the American Revolution and the World War. Dr. 
Böhringer asserts that the propaganda of Paine’s literary heirs, particu- 
larly Woodrow Wilson, was more effective than that of the Germans, and 
his explanation is that the Germans were too pure-minded for low tricks 
and stratagems. As to the vital idea behind Common Sense and the 
Declaration of Independence—that just governments rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed—Dr. Böhringer is silent. Why? Should not propa- 
ganda be interpreted with reference to the movement that inspired it? 
Or has Der Fuehrer said the last word of Nazi “scholarship” on democ- 
racy? Whether the limitations of the study are due to the author or to 
the regime under which he lives, the result is a tedious, distorted, and 
barren performance. 

In the present world-crisis of political Petia and the rights of the 
spirit Thomas Paine has something basic and healthful to say. One 
would therefore like to praise Mr. Berthold’s militant defense of Ameri- 
ca’s much maligned “first” liberal. Unfortunately, admiration of a 
great man is not in itself a sufficient qualification for writing a good book 
about him. Mr. Berthold goes on a slapdash excursion over the main 
facts of Paine’s life. He gives little new on Paine, many historical inac- 
curacies, and some unintegrated odds and ends on the eighteenth-century 
scene, This rambling chaos of materials is presented in one of the most 
poorly written books that ever came off the press. The biography is 
hopelessly mired by a thousand and one of the most elementary sub- 
freshman errors in punctuation, spelling, wording, proofreading, and 
sentence structure. Mr. Berthold’s only merit lies in his enthusiasm and 
good intentions. 

The George Washington University. Frank SMITH. 


America IN EncuisH Ficrion, 1760-1800: The Influences of the American 
Revolution. By Robert Bechtold Heilman. (Loutsiana State Univer- 
sity Studies, Number 33). Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. ix, 480 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Heilman’s book attempts to indicate the influences of the 

American Revolution and circumstances surrounding it upon the fiction 
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produced in England between 1760 and 1800. Professor Heilman answers 
such questions as: “What was the effect of the war upon the production 
of novels? In how many novels did America provide the background 
or important plot-elements, and how did this number vary during and 
after the war? In how many novels did the American Revolution itself 
provide the background or plot-elements, and how. did this number vary 
during and after the actual hostilities? What did the English think 
about America,.and how did their ideas vary during and after the war?” 
Professor Heilman shows clearly how the earlier notion of America as a 
land of golden opportunity was gradually abandoned for a more realistic 
view of actual conditions in the New World, how the primitivism of the 
eighteenth century was replaced by an honest endeavor to examine Ameri- 
ca in terms of European civilization. He shows, too, that during the war 
the American scene, social and political, was used to satirize the decadence 
and falseness of England. 

Professor Heilman studies the novels themselves rather than the back- 
grounds of their authors, and he examines the books under three main 
divisions: “verbal reference, the anecdote or episode, and the major plot- 
element.” Instead, therefore, of discussing the novels as units, he draws 
out of each one those topics which fit his general division of the 
subject matter, 

In his conclusion Professor Heilman finds the direct influences of the 
war to be: “An apparent lowering of the production of novels during 
the war; an increase of American material of all kinds in the novel; the 
appearance of about seventy-five stories dealing with the war in one 
way or another; the introduction into about two score of novels of 
favorable or unfavorable discussions of the principles and management 
of the war; many discussions of colonial and economic problems leading . 
up to the war, and the economic implications and results of the war; and 
the use of American items in satirizing various aspects, most notably a 
government, of like at home.” He notes that the war material failed “t 
inject any real.vitality into the novel,” but he declares that “in the real 
of satire American subjects produced, if nothing new, at least relative 
excellence in the popular novel—action, zest, traces of character, and 
highly entertaining farce.” In these novels, too, Professor Heilman finds 
emerging two new types—the political novel and the humanitarian novel. 
In tracing the change in attitude toward America—“between the glorified 
war-time America and the debatable peace-time United States”—he de- 
clares that there was no fundamental change after all. The condemna- 
tion of the war “was anything but romantic or enthusiastic.” The: dis- 
approval arose out of economic, political, and psychological factors. 

Professor Heilman has done his work thoroughly. There is, one feels, 
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too much quotation of passages of no merit, save in support of generaliza- 
tions, and the mass of detail eventually becomes fatiguing. Professor 
Heilman is overconscientious in the use of sic. Then, too, one rather 
deplores his attempts to enliven his material by the use of slang, collo- 
quial expressions, or questionable English. Surely there is no need for 
“365-day role of Great World Hope,” or “a characteristic unwillingness 
to play along unquestioningly with.” 

Professor Heilman’s book must take its place among the minor liter- 
ary histories of the eighteenth century. Less significant than Lois Whit- 
ney’s Primitivism, it serves, nevertheless, to correct certain erroneous 
ideas concerning the English attitude toward America. 

University of Michigan. Eart Leste Grises, 


Watt WHITMAN AND THE Sprincs oF Courace. By Haniel Long. Santa 
Fe, New Mexico: Writers” Edition, Inc. 1938. 144 pp. $2.50. 
When the natural sciences and new political theories join forces to 

destroy the individual’s sense of the importance of his own peculiar 

identity, and when he can turn with less confidence to religion for reas- 
surance through the intimacy of divine corroboration, he must seek 
another authority and sanction. That is why one finds the thesis of this 
brief book to be so timely: “how in our tangle of blind alleys and dead- 
ends, a man finds his own path out and away, how he dares, and why he 
cares enough, to be himself—or to try to be.” The inquiry concerns not 
only how a man may effectively assert himself as a responsible, self- 
directed unit when fascist and communistic paths of least resistance 
would lead him to be only a fragment of the mass in which moderns 
move; it wants to know how such a personality is developed, by what 
springs is it nourished. If the subject of the book be Walt Whitman, it 
is only because he so well illustrates both the success and the failure of 
such an aspiration. The author wants to know “the things which gave 

_ Whitman trouble, and the things that gave him no trouble; and how, 

_ in spite of troubles which were his fault, or the fault of others, or merely 

the result in any age of being born, he was able to grow into a tremen- 

dous oak, root himself well in the soil, and extend wide branches for 
any who centuries to come might be needing shade.” One feels that 
the real inspiration of the book is humanitarian feeling rather than hero- 
worship, for Mr. Long has the ability to “see over” that which, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, would otherwise be infinite to him. He treats Leaves 
of Grass less as the expression of “an unchained optimism” than as 

“suggestions for a far-flung campaign against our chaos and futility.” 

Product of the nineteenth century, Whitman is still more an influence 

in the twentieth because he has something to say concerning the recon- 
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ciling of ee and feeling, the body and the soul, in the reintegration 
of the individual deprived of all sure external authority. 

Mr. Long’s catalogue of the “roots of courage” to be found in Whit- 
man includes the “picture of a balanced harmonious life” afforded him by 
phrenology and the encouragement he found in his own phrenological 
reading, “his chart of bumps”; the approval of Emerson and of critics 
abroad, whose corroboration gave him confidence to challenge the Brah- 
mins, who, unimpressed by his crying in the wilderness, were inclined to 
emphasize spirit at the expense of the body, taste at the expense of sin- 
cerity, and decadent European culture at the expense of an Americanism 
which based its thinking upon a new people in a new land; the friend- 
ship of simple, unaffected persons like Pete Doyle and the omnibus 
drivers, who loved him, not as a poet or thinker or reformer, but as a 
humane and wholesome man; and his mystical religion, a religion which, 
however, included little contact with a personal god. “Accepting him- 
self with his obvious limitations,” he nevertheless: developed the “feeling 
that one can and should be what his nature demands,” which “amounts 
to noblesse oblige, and for a superior person is as deep a spring of courage 
as life offers” But Whitman’s determination to celebrate all normal 
human experiences, whether within the capacity of his own nature or 
not, led him, Mr. Long thinks, into false feeling. The “Children of 
Adam” poems are only “flamboyant canvases from the imagination of a 
retarded adolescence,” entirely “too biological to be important or usual.” 
He is right in declaring that Whitman corrects the error of St. Augustine 
by pointing out that the problems of sexuality cannot be separated from 
those of love, but he seems to imply that Whitman, through the pecu- 
liarities of his own nature, here falls into the same error. But if to these 
naturalistic descriptions of sexual passion in itself be added the poems 
in which Burroughs found the poet to be substituting the racial point of 
view for the personal one and those, like “Out of the Rolling Ocean the 
Crowd,” which forget the body altogether in tenderly asserting the im- 
mortal dependence of one soul upon another—not to mention the records 
of Whitman’s spiritual relations with a number of highly cultivated 
women—it would seem that it was not so much a defect in the poet’s 
emotional nature as a failure in his art; an experience less frustrated or 
one better fused by the genius which shines so clear when Whitman 
writes of death, nature, and the eternal quest of the soul might have done 
justice to the new conception of love which he sought so imperfectly to 
express. 

Only occasionally does the author seem to be lacking in perception, 
for, though not profound, he is often acute and his suggestions are 
stimulating. But when he supposes that Mrs. Gilchrist’s motives in pro- 
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posing marriage to Whitman were chiefly the desire to correct in him a 
one-sided conception of the relation of the sexes to the benefit of his 
poetry, or when he suggests that Whitman was blind to what her letters 
imported and was cruel in his method of replying to her ill-advised 
proposal, he rides theory, I think, too hard. It is not precisely the right 
emphasis to say that whereas the “Children of Adam” poems deal with 
philoprogenitiveness, the “Calamus” poems present “the love which 
renews the individual and is the need of what we call the soul.” It is 
arguable, from Whitman’s own words and from even some of these 
poems, that at times “adhesiveness” was a spring of anything but courage 
and once caused him to declare that because of it he would turn his back 
upon poetry itself.’ 

- When there is no more “pay dirt” for Whitman research, there will 
always be room for these individual interpretations of the man and his 
work. Many will read his own words and also more or less that has been 
written about him; but as the Whitman library grows, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for any but the special student to become acquainted 
with all that is significant and helpful; hence the attempts at simplifica- 
tion are as varied as the temperaments, objectives, and information of the _ 
critics, Mrs. Esther Shephard’s recent Walt Whitman’s Pose is impres- 
sive only to one who has read in Whitman literature no more than she; 
the scholar who is able to balance against the influence of George Sand 
all the other influences on the poet, such as those Mr. Long points out, 
sees in the onesidedness of her book the evidence of hasty writing. The 
sensational charges of this book left the present writer unshocked, he 
having long studied George Sand as a source for Whitman. It would 
indeed be ironical if agreement about the strange personality and 
career of Whitman were at last to be approximated only by the scholars 
whom Whitman was inclined to distrust. As for Mr. Long, he has read 
widely, but it is not clear that he has read a great deal about Whitman 
except the latter’s own writings. How else could he have said that Whit- 
man did not like to have children about him or that “there is nothing that 
he wrote as a pygmy [that is, before his authentic poetic career began] 
which is not of the same substance as what. the giant wrote,” or how 
could he accept without qualification a statement of Whitman’s debt to 
phrenology based upon a single article? In this sense his is not a scholar’s 
book, but, perhaps, for that very reason it is a book the scholar would 
find worth reading. 


Queens College. Emory Hottoway. 
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Tris Was a Poer: A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson. By George 
Frisbie Whicher. 1938. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 337 pp. 
$3.00. 


Professor Whicher's book is, first of all, a model of what a biography— 
and, in particular, a critical biography, a biography of a critical and crea- 
tive spirit—should be: a fusion of external events and inner experience, 
of fact and intuition. It is sensitive but not finicking; it is keen, but it 
does not strain to startle; it is profound without being pompous. Al- 
though the style is sedate and, at times, even somber, wit flickers about 
the pages and occasionally breaks into a dignified but indubitable 
chuckle. Above all, the work is a beautiful balance of accepted data 
and difficult findings, of simple evidence and subtle conclusions, of 
- legend and interpretation. 

Apart from the many excellences of attitude and style, Professor 
Whicher’s book attains a special importance. Here the author is writing 
not only about a poet—proverbially the most elusive and paradoxical of 
subjects—but about a particularly mysterious poet. He has to deal with 
a poet who never sought publication; whose poems (with the exception 
of four poems printed “by stealth”) were not printed until after her death 
and were then variously “edited,” “discovered,” and “withheld”; whose 
complete works and letters have not yet appeared, although her hun- 
dredth anniversary was celebrated eight years ago; who luxuriated in 
secrecy, dressed continually in white, was occasionally seen disappearing 
down a dusky hall, and died a spinster of fifty-five only to haunt the 
literary world as a myth, a lovelorn, perverse, and Puritan ghost. 

Here Professor Whicher has done precise, if not pioneering, work. He 
- has cut through the obscurities of speculation and the false emphasis of 
legend-making. He has destroyed, I think for all time, the false fan- 
tasies and “interpretations” sponsored by recent critics and biographers; 
he has rescued Emily Dickinson from the Freudian father-complex, saved 
the household from the depressive atmosphere of the Barrett family, and 
disposed of the parade of incongruous “lovers” once and for all. Not 
that Professor Whicher has failed to make personal discoveries. He has 
(if I may be permitted the mixed metaphor) cast widely and delved 
deeply—the new material concerning Emily Dickinson’s relations with 
the Rev. Charles Wadsworth is beyond the realm of surmise; the very 
photograph of the baldish, bespectacled, tight-lipped, clergyman (a photo- 
graph reproduced for the first time) should dispel the romantic fiction of 
the lawless “pursuing male” and the subsequent dramatic renunciation. 
If Professor Whicher’s work is nothing else, it is a strong and well- 
governed corrective. 
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But, although this volume is a rebuke to gossip and uncontrolled 
romancing, it is not so much a story as a-history, an appraisal, and an 
analysis. Professor Whicher’s chief concern is not with Emily Dickin- 
son the legend or the family wraith, but with the poet. His is a search 
for the deep springs, not for surface ripples, for the sources of a style, 
for the books and authentic backgrounds which helped the poet to see 
not only in her own highly original way but made her see “New Eng- 
landly.” As a scholar Professor Whicher seems to have missed nothing; 
he has employed to good purposes such diverse examinations as Con- 
stance Rourke’s American Humor, the statistics on Emily Dickinson’s use 
of nouns in Margery McKay’s thesis: Amazing Sense, Norman Foerster’s 
Nature in Amertcan Literature, and heaven knows how many histories 
of Amherst and genealogies of the Hadleys, Montagues, and Dickinsons. 
He has synthesized the popular and scholarly regard for Emily Dickin- 
son’s peculiarities of diction, syntax, grammar, and her oddities in rhyme. 
Even though he has had access to only a few of the original manuscripts, 
he has already suggested a plausible rearrangement of the poems, has 
corrected a dozen obvious errors in transcription, and has indicated the 
need for a complete and scholarly edition of both the poems and the 
letters. It is to be hoped that this important work will be undertaken; 
no less should be done for a major American poet and the greatest woman 
poet to use the English language. 

The highest tribute I can pay Professor Whicher is to say that his 
work measures up to his subject. This Was a Poet is more than a critical 
account of a poet and her times. It is a notable reappraisal and an 
authoritative re-creation. 

Lours UNTERMEYER. 

Elizabethtown, Adirondack Mountains, New York. 


Marx Twarn’s LErrers FROM THE SanpwicH Isranos. Edited by G. Ezra 
Dane. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1938. xii, 224 pp. $3.00. 

This attractive little volume contains twenty-one of the twenty-five 
letters which Mark Twain wrote for the Sacramento Weekly Union in 
1866 when he was commissioned by that paper to report the trade of the 
Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands and apparently given a free hand to re- 
port whatever other observations he wished to make. Those included 
deal almost entirely with Mark Twain’s “other observations,” and are 
consequently highly entertaining letters of travel, description, anecdote, 
and human interest in which the serious and the ludicrous go hand in 
hand. The editor, Mr. G. Ezra Dane, judiciously omitted three that 
were strictly commercial in nature and one containing a special report 
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of the burning of the clipper ship Hornet and the rescue of her starving 
survivors. In arranging the letters in the order of their composition 
rather than in the order of their publication in the Union, Mr. Dane has 
happily presented the reader with an approximately chronological ac- 
count of Mark Twain’s Sandwich Island tour. 

As Mr. Dane asserts in his Introduction, Mark Twain’s letters from 
the Sandwich Islands are closely and importantly related to Innocents 
Abroad, which they immediately preceded. While one may quibble with 
his statement that these letters comprise Mark Twain’s first writing of 
travel (a number of his early Nevada: letters, written to his mother and 
sister but intended for publication in Iowa and possibly Missouri news- 
papers, as were also the Snodgrass letters of still earlier date, were travel 
letters), the statement is essentially accurate. Certainly Mr. Dane is cor- 
rect in emphasizing that these letters, taken as a body, present an im- 
portant transition in Mark Twain’s writing from the “broad burlesque 
and sometimes crude satire which heretofore had been his principal stock 
in trade,” to the greater literary finish of his Innocents Abroad, which 
presently followed and which was inspired by his success with the Sand- 
wich Island letters. 

Mr. Dane’s Introduction presents the steps leading up to Mark 
Twain’s departure for the Islands. His Conclusion offers an estimate of 
the significance of the tour in relation to the writing of Innocents 
Abroad. ‘The volume contains no other apparatus, and for the purpose 
of the general public whom Mr. Dane obviously had in mind, no other 
was needed. His comment does not go beyond what Albert Bigelow _ 
Paine had previously made concerning these letters, chiefly in his Mark 
Twain's Letters and in Mark Twain's Notebook. In bringing the let- 
ters and the comment together in a single volume, however, Mr. Dane 
has rendered a valuable service to scholars as well as to the public, es- 
pecially to those interested in the growth and development of Mark 
Twain’s political, social, economic, and religious thinking. Visiting 
foreign soil for the first time in his life (the Island had not yet become 
a possession of the United States), Mark Twain came in contact with a 
hodgepodge of nationalities struggling for influence and power. His let- 
ters reveal a growing national consciousness and a trace of imperialism, 
born of the hope that American business and American culture (a term 
he did not employ, however) would eventually dominate the Islands. 
He endorses a property qualification for the right to vote and admires 
true royalty. His treatment of the missionaries, especially of the Ameri- 
can misssionaries, exhibits a more distinct effort toward fairness than do 
his private notebook entries on the same tour, and are much less hostile 
than are those of his later years. 
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Aside from a very few slips in printing, Mark Twain’s Letters from 
the Sandwich Islands is a carefully edited and delightful book. One 
might point out that Mark Twain’s comrade Brown in these letters 
becomes not only Williams in Roughing It, as Mr. Dane asserts, but also 
Billings (see Roughing It, Chapters LXIX and LXXIII). In fiction- 
izing the character of Brown and by employing him as a means of in- 
troducing the ludicrous, even more by concentrating upon the irrever- 
ence of this traveling companion, Mark Twain developed a literary de- 
vice already detectable in some of his early Nevada letters but used with 
distinction in his Innocents Abroad. One might also point out a discrep- 
ancy, unaccountable to the reviewer, between Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
quoted passage concerning Minister Harris in his Mark Twain's Letters 
(I, 113) and the parallel passage on page go of Mr. Dane’s book. 

It would be an oversight not to add that Dorothy Grover’s pen 
sketches at the chapter headings contribute much to the general attrac- 
tiveness of the book. 

Iowa State College. Frep W. Lorca. 


Tae Wasuoz Giant in San Francisco: Being Heretofore Uncollected 
Sketches by Mark Twain Published in The Golden Era in the Sixties 
Including Those Blasted Children, The Lick House Ball, The Kearny 
Street Ghost Story, Fitz Smythe’s Horse, and Thirty-four More Items 
by the Wild Humorist of the Pacific Slope. With Many Drawings by 
Lloyd Hoff. Collected and Edited, with an Introduction by Franklin 
Walker. San Francisco: George Fields. 1938. 143 pp. $2.50. 


The flood of books on Mark ‘Twain has been swollen of late by the 
publication in San Francisco of four volumes; three of them: reproducing 
different sets of his early uncollected articles from the principal journals 
in which they appeared; the fourth, and last, Ivan Benson’s Mark Twain's 
Western Years, a historical review, which prints some additional items 
from other journals. 

The first compilation, John Howell’s Sketches of the Sixties, con- 
tains all of the forgotten contributions of Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
to the Californian, from the founding of that literary magazine in May, 
1864, to the end of 1866. The reprinted Bret Harte articles number 
only twenty; the many others were included in his collected works. 
Mark Twain contributed only twenty-nine articles to the Californian, of 
which eighteen are reproduced. Some of the others, in whole or in 
part, were printed in a small volume entitled The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras, published in New York in 1867. A few more were 
included in Mark’s collected works in the volume entitled Sketches Old 
and New. 
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The next compilation was a limited Grabhorn Press reproduction, 
edited by F. Ezra Dane, of Mark Twain's Letters from the Sandwich 
Islands to the Sacramento Union in 1866, with the exception of three 
letters dealing with Hawaiian trade, and a fourth describing the harrow-. 
ing experiences of the survivors of the Hornet. Mark reprinted the cream 
of the Sandwich Island letters in Roughing It, in narrative form, with 
about five thousand words of new matter. 

The last, and least, of the reprints, with the misleading and inappro- 
priate title, The Washoe Giant in San Francisco, reproduces Mark 
Twain’s first contributions to a literary magazine, which appeared in the 
Golden Era during 1863 and 1864, together with a considerable number 
of articles reprinted from other journals. The impropriety of the title is 
accentuated by a full-length figure of Mark Twain on the outside cover, 
in prize-fighter costume, with ridiculously bulging muscles. Those who 
buy the book for prize-fighter articles will be disappointed; those who 
expect to find the outpouring of a giant intellect will be disillusioned. 

These diligent editors have done posterity a service in preserving the 
steps by which Mark Twain haltingly climbed to fame, but, if he could 
speak, their ears would be shocked by a violent and picturesque verbal 
explosion. He had selected a few of those articles to testify to his appren- 
tice years and hoped that the remainder would be forgotten. Their only 
value lies in the fact that they were written by a man who became 
famous. 

These three compilations roughly divide Mark’s contributions into 
three important periods: first, the ebullient. articles printed by the 
Golden Era during 1863 and the first part of 1864, when Mark was at 
the height of his glory as a reporter on the Comstock; second, the contri- 
butions to the Californian, beginning October 1, 1864, which show some 
improvement in composition, under the tutelage of Bret Harte; and, 
last, the Sandwich Island Letters wherein Mark found himself. It is 
unfortunate that the Grabhorn Press reprint does not include Mark’s 
supreme effort, the story of the survivors of the Hornet, which was revised 
and published in Harper’s for December, 1866, under the title “Forty- 
three Days in an Open Boat,” with the author’s name printed as “Mark 
Swain.” 

But those records have a far deeper significance than their literary 
quality, or the lack of it. They tell of the man himself in those years 
when he had no thought of posterity and wrote as the spirit moved. Mark 
always acted upon impulse, but never with the same uncensored freedom 
as in those early years. It is safe to say that no other man unconsciously 
growing to greatness ever recorded more clearly his background, his 
temperament, his prejudices, and his views of life and of men. 
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Mark’s aspirations were always above his station, although he made 
no effort to acquire either culture or manners. On the contrary, he 
prided himself on his rudeness and careless indifference; at the same 
time harboring a deep resentment against those above him. He might 
well have said with Rousseau: “I affected to despise that politeness which 
I knew not how to practice.” Nor was that lack of culture due to early 
environment. Orion was a modest, kindly gentleman, who served as 
Secretary of Nevada Territory for two and a half years with distinction. 
The only quality they had in common was a Colonel Sellers fixation. 

Every explanation of Mark’s career must hark back to the fact that 
he was a born critic, with the sharpest eye for the weak points in men 
and an acidly picturesque flow of language with which to exaggerate and 
expose them. He delighted to make men appear ridiculous, “to see 
them squirm,” as he himself admitted. By belittling others he appeared 
to think he acquired a certain distinction. 

Mark contributed only five original articles to the Golden Era: 
“How to Cure a Cold,” “The Lick House Ball,” “The Great Prize 
Fight,” “The Evidence in Smith vs. Jones,” and “Early Rising.” The 
first three were written during a vacation in San Francisco in September 
and October, 1863; the remaining two in June, 1864, immediately after 
his retirement from the Comstock. All of the others included in The ` 
Washoe Giant (with the exception of “Those Blasted Children,” re- 
printed from the New York Sunday Mercury, and “Earthquake Alma- 
nac,” reprinted from the San Francisco Dramatic Chronicle) appear to be 
reprints from the Enterprise, chiefly in. 1866, although some of them are 
not so marked, The editor might well have included the following jocular 
lines from the Enterprise of September 6, 1863, reprinted in the Era 
of September 13, telling of the return of Dan DeQuille from a nine 
months’ trip to the East and the departure of Mark Twain on a vaca- 
tion: 

Dan DeQuille—This gentleman arrived yesterday from San Francisco, looking in fine 
health and spirits. After recovering from the fatigue of the journey, he will resume his 
labors on the columns of this paper. His host of friends will be pleased to hear of his 
return. 


Mark Twain—This individual started for San Francisco yesterday. During his absence 
the moral tone of this column will be much improved. It could not be otherwise. 


Mark preserved in Sketches Old and New only one of the articles 
he had written for the Era: “How to Cure a Cold,” a recital of the 
remedies suggested by various friends, ending with the only one found 
effective—two quarts of whiskey every twenty-four hours. 

Mark was reveling in his new-found glory as a Comstock reporter 
when the first three were written; in love with his own importance and 
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letting himself go in slapstick burlesque as befitted his pose as “The 
Wild Humorist of the Sagebrush Hills,” as the Golden Era dubbed 
him. Doubtless most readers of the Era thought that stuff representative 
of Nevada newspaper humor, which was far from being true except so 
far as Mark himself had brought a new brand to the columns of the 
Enterprise. . Another innovation was the introduction of his theory 
“Names are news.” 
- “Those Blasted Children” was an expression of Mark’s annoyance at 
the youngsters who infested the halls of the Lick House during his 
vacation in San Francisco in May and June of 1863. Artemus Ward 
„probably read it during his visit to Virginia City the following December, 
for, at his suggestion, it was.sént to the New York Sunday Mercury. 
‘Albert Bigelow Paine, that gentlest of biographers, referred to the sketch 
as “scarcely refined in character and ‘full of personal allusions,” and 
expressed relief that “As literature, it is lost to the world.” He did not 
know that it had been reprinted in the Era. In fact, he all but ignores 
Mark’s connection with that magazine. His only reference is in the 
Letters, following Mark’s statement to his mother that he had quit the 
Era for the Californian “because it was not high-toned enough.” To 
which Paine adds the comment that it appears that Mark had been “a 
frequent contributor [to the Era] at one period.” 

Mark prefaces “Those Blasted Children” with some of the details of a 
lark at the “Willows” and at Seal Rock Point. “Home again to San 
Francisco, drunk perhaps, but not disorderly. Dinner at six, with ladies 
and gentlemen, dressed with faultless taste and elegance, and all drunk, 
apparently, but very quiet and well-bred.” 

The following day opens with “the young savages,” whose deviltries 
are detailed for over two pages. Whereupon, Mark, who says he is 
“no peanut,” proposes some remedies for childrens’ diseases: for measles, 
“a tablespoonful of arsenic”; for brain fever, “remove the brains”; for 
worms, “administer catfish three times a week”; for stammering, “re- 
move the under jaw”; for cramps, immerse the infant in camphene, 
with sundry: ingredients, and “place it over a slow fire.” 

“The Lick House Ball” is a parody of the descriptions of ladies 
costumes written by society reporters for San Francisco newspapers. The 
first example of Mark’s wit, which will answer for the others, is that 
of the costume of Mrs. F. F. L., who “wore a superb toilette habillée of 
Chambry gauze; over this a charming Figaro jacket made of mohair, 
or horse-hair or something of that kind; over this again a Raphael blouse 
of cheveaux de la reine, trimmed round the bottom with lozengers 
formed of insertions, and around the top with bronchial troches”; with 
more of like quality. Miss B’s costume was set off by a “tulle hat, em- 
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bellished with blue bells, hare-bells, hash-bells, etc., with a frontispiece 
formed of a single magnificent cauliflower imbedded in mashed pota- 
toes” As usual, the names of several prominent men are inserted. 

“The Pioneers’ Ball,” which is included in the collection, was written 
for the Enterprise in November, 1865, when he was serving as corre- 
spondent. It is vulgarity itself. “Mrs. C. N. was superbly arrayed in 
white kid gloves.” “The charming Miss M. M. B. appeared in a thrill- 
ing waterfall.” “The queenly Mrs, L. B. was attractively attired in her 
new and beautiful false teeth.” “The radiant and sylph-like Mrs. T., late 
of your state, wore hoops. She showed to good advantage and created a 
sensation wherever she appeared. She was the gayest of the gay.” “Miss 
R. P. was attired in a simple white lace collar. The fine contrast ‘between 
the sparkling vivacity of her natural optic and the steadfast attentiveness 
of her placid glass eye was the subject of general and enthusiastic re- 
mark.” “Mrs. C. L. B. had ‘er fine nose elegantly enameled, and the 
easy grace with which she blew it from time to time marked her as a 
cultivated and accomplished woman of the world.” Mark concludes 
“The Pioneers’ Ball” with a disgracefully abusive paragraph describing 
the costume of a Miss X, who had offended him: “There now, my faded 
beauty, take that paragraph home and amuse yourself with it; and if 
you ever turn your wart of a nose up at me again I will sit down and 
write something that will just make you rise up and howl.” 

It is strange that the Enterprise should print such an offensive article, ` 
but then people had always wondered why princely Joe Goodman, editor 
and chief owner of the Enterprise, gave Mark such a free hand. Joe was 
‘a skylarking youngster of great gifts—three years: younger than Mark— 
and perhaps he liked to see the animals stirred up. Comstock news- 
papers did not publish society items in the sixties, and their columns were 
singularly impersonal with the exception of the Enterprise during Mark’s 
brief reportorial career, which resulted in his exile after the Toby Belch 
duel with Laird and his insult to the ladies of Carson City, whom he 
charged with diverting the portion of the Sanitary Fund which they had 
raised “to aid a Miscegenation Society somewhere in the East.” 

“The Pioneers’ Ball” is retained. in Sketches Old and New, under 
the title “After Jenkins,” with the hoop-skirt item and the Miss X para- 
graph deleted. The hoop skirt reference was not lost on people of those 
days, who well knew how revealing they can be under deft manipulation. 

A significant statement occurs in “The Lick House Ball”: “Over in 
Washoe I generally say what I please about anybody and everybody, 
because my obliging fellow citizens have learned to put up with it; but 
here, common prudence teaches me to speak only of those who are slow 
to anger.” In Virginia City, Mark had abused and ridiculed prominent 
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citizens in the columns of the Enterprise and escaped retribution because 
of the power of the newspaper. His apology: to prominent citizens (in- 
vented by “The Unreliable” while substituting for him) is suggestive. 
Paine quotes it in part in Mark Twain, I, 234. 

Mark’s irregular writings during 1865 and the early part of 1866 
indicate a struggle for existence, and betray the stress of that heart- 
breaking period when he even. planned suicide but did not have the 
nerve to carry it throught He wrote to his mother and his sister on 
January 20, 1866, after a silence of more than a year: “I do not know 
what to write; my life is so uneventful. I wish I was back there piloting 
up and down the river again.” A San Francisco friend wrote later: 
“It was terrible uphill business and a less determined man would have 
abandoned the struggle.” 

But Mark was not one to wait for things to come to him. The follow- 
ing spring, when the new steamer Ajax began to make regular trips to 
the Sandwich Islands, he persuaded the editor of the Sacramento Union 
to send him there to write weekly letters, at $20 each, The trip 
rejuvenated him. He discovered beauty. He found himself a person 
of some importance as the representative of the great Sacramento Union, 
then the largest and most prosperous newspaper on the Coast; it was 
like old times on the Comstock. The editor of the Union had instructed 
him to write letters on “social, commercial, and political conditions.” 
' “That was a new assignment for a man who had dune nothing with his 
pen but provoke a smile from his readers, and he had the good sense to 
write a series of solid and at the same time very readable articles on the 
Islands that attracted general attention.” The letters were shot through 
with humor, “still mingled startlingly,” as editor Dane says, “with the 
broad burlesque and sometimes crude satire which theretofore had been 
. his principal stock in trade.” l 

The next step was the trip to the Holy Land to write letters for the 
Alta California, which became Innocents Abroad. 

San Francisco. Grant H. Smiru. 


Moprrn Fiction: A Study of Values. By Herbert J. Muller. New York: 

Funk and Wagnalls. 1937. xvi, 447 pp. $2.80. 

In making a critical survey of most of the major figures in modern 
English, American, and Continental fiction, Dr. Muller has attempted a 
very difficult task which he has carried out with great success. The 
result is the best general survey of modern fiction available in English. 
Its closest competitor is Professor Joseph Warren Beach’s The Twentieth- 
Century Novel, a study deliberately limited to analyses of technique. 

*Paine, op. cit., I, 291. 
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Dr. Muller has simplified his enormous task somewhat by restricting 
his treatment to those novelists “who consciously or unconsciously have 
adjusted their art to a changing order, faced in new directions, sug- 
gested new patterns of experience, or, generally, become in any important 
sense prophets or pioneers” (p. xiii). On this basis presumably, he 
has omitted any extended consideration of such novelists as Selma Lager- 
lof, Sigrid Undset, Knut Hamsun, E. M. Forster, Jacob Wassermann, 
Romain Rolland, and most of the post-Revolutionary Russians, not to 
mention such challenging figures as Jules Romains, Louis-Ferdinand 
Céline, and Roger Martin du Gard. He has narrowed his task further 
by concentrating on what positive values his chosen novelists have as- 
serted, “what harmonies they have resolved from the discords and what 
syntheses affected from the chaos of modern experience, what they have 
won from the fear of death and contributed to the triumph of spirit— 
in sum how far they have conduced to catharsis as well as to under- 
standing” (p. 117). Dr. Muller is obviously more concerned with the 
content-values than with the aesthetic values of his novelists, and the 
values which he defines in Chapter VI, are very close to the scientific 
humanism outlined in Julian Huxley’s What Dare I Think? ‘The 
result of this process of exclusion and concentration is not a series of 
loosely connected essays but an extended organic treatment of modern 
fiction from a particular critical point of view. 

Dr. Muller approaches his subject by tracing the sources of the 
modern spirit to pessimism, realism, and the new psychology. Next he 
analyzes the values in fiction most significant to him, and then he dis- 
cusses the chosen novelists in the light of his criteria. This procedure is 
eminently sensible, and the results are admirable. On most of the 
novelists on whom he comments, he has good things to say, and sound 
judgments to offer. If one does not find here any very startling re- 
valuations or any especially. illuminating perceptions, the conservatism, 
not to say conventionality, of the critical judgments is by no means the 
least of the virtues of the book. If Dr. Muller writes more sympatheti- 
cally of Conrad and Mann than of Hardy, Proust, or Lawrence, the 
reason is that the first pair measures up to his amelorative standards 
better than the latter trio. 

The book would have been improved by severe cutting. Dr. Muller 
suffers from the pedagogical habit of repeating twice what an attentive 
reader gets the first time. Furthermore, although the style is acceptable 
and sometimes telling, its turgidity calls for the blue pencil. Only rarely 
does one get such a flash of wit as the following—‘“like deathless dowagers, 
these fallacies are still with us, grimmer and lustier than ever” (p. 67). 
But the book has been carefully and thoughtfully written, and I have 
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noted only three errors in fact. The publication of Dorothy Richard- 
son’s Clear Horizon in 1935 does not indicate the discontinuance of her 
Pilgrimage series (p. 325). Mann does not “constantly write expository 
essays” in Buddenbrooks (p. 379). The name of the character in 
Huxley's Point Counter Point is not Margery Bidlake, but Marjorie - 
Carling (p. 389). It would have been helpful to give the bibliographical 
details for Dr. Wesley B. Carroll’s “subtle thesis on Conrad” (p. 246). 

Inevitably, one does not subscribe to all Dr. Muller’s evaluations. My 
major dispute with him would concern the charge that the “perfected 
art” of Virginia Woolf can almost be summed up as wrapping one’s 
“agony in a pocket-handkerchief” (p. 323). I should not agree with his 
repetitious disparagement of his béte noir, O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes 
Electra (pp. 59, 60, 75, 496). Other incidental but questionable evalua- 
tions are the following: that Henry James “brewed genteel little tempests 
in exquisite teapots” (p. xi); that the world of Shakespeare is more 
“ ‘cheerless, dark, and deadly’ than that of any other great poet before 
recent times” (p. 27); that the imagination that created Jude the Obscure 
was “perverted” (p. 146); that the romance of Fleur and Jon in Gals- 
worthy’s To Let compares favorably with Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, and that “in its sheer simplicity Romeo and Juliet is both more 
poetic and more dramatic; in conception at least, To Let has a deeper 
humanity” (pp. 233-234); that Sons and Lovers is “the greatest, but also 
the least characteristic, of Lawrence’s novels” (p. 269); that the bulk of 
Edith Wharton’s work “concerns the doings of pallid gentlefolk” (p. 
325); and that Proust’s belief in “the immense importance of every detail 
of his experience . . . is naive—as naive as Dreiser shows himself in 
Dawn” (p. 339). 

But, despite these minor qualifications, Modern Fiction is an excellent 
book. Dr. Muller has done a difficult job so well that it will be a long 
time before it is done better. 

Wesleyan University. Frevo B. Miterr. 


Correcreo Poems. By E. E. Cummings, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. [1938.] 315 pp. $3.00. 

Any reader who has followed the critical articles written by the truly 
knowing in the past twenty years, especially during the third decade of 
this century, will have examined a good many poems and passages of 
poems by E. E. Cummings and will be more or less familiar with the - 
virtues claimed for him. The social conscience acquired in the past few 
years by the generality of critics has resulted in some measure in the 
eclipse of Cummings, however: Auden, and his group, it would seem, 
have stepped between Cummings and the sun, 
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Cummings’s subject matter is relatively simple: in his serious moods, 
he writes sentimentally about love, conceived primarily as copulation; 
in his satirical moments, he makes smutty jokes about it. There is a 
certain penumbra of composition extending a short distance outward 
from this matter, but it is merely a penumbra. In his moral ideas and 
attitudes, Cummings is little if anything more than a fin de siècle ro 
mantic whose sentimental sensuality is constantly breaking down into 
a literary equivalent of obscene exhibitionism. 

As to literary manner, Cummings often writes in a rimed and met- 
rical verse, but more often in the irregular and unrimed verse, with its 
typographical aberrations, which has made him famous. Either style is 
used indiscriminately to express his satirical or his sentimental moods. 

His- use of regular meter is inexpert to an extreme degree; it would 
never have been tolerated in a poet who did not lay claim to being an 
innovator. His experimental verse has little or no rhythmic structure 
to recommend it, Occasionally, as in No. ro (“of evident invisibles”) 
there is a simple repetitive cadence, but of organized and powerfully 
varied accentual meter such as that to be found in H. D.’s “Orchard,” in 
“The Widow's Lament,” by W. C. Williams, or in Pound’s early Cantos, 
there is nothing. ‘He relies, rather, on surprising terminations of lines 
and on a kind of dislocation of typography which is intended to have 
value as expression. The theory has been frequently advanced (the the- 
ory began with one or two of the weaker and wilder experiments of 
Mallarmé) that his typographical arrangements offer a mode of visual 
expression comparable to the auditory expression of the traditional me- 
trists. The theory, I believe, is nonsense: the possibilities of variation in 
the sound of spoken language are endless, the possibilities of variation 
in the arrangement of so limited and arbitrary and uninteresting a set 
of forms as the printed letters of the alphabet are few indeed, and after 
the first two hundred pages (or twenty years) most readers will find the 
method tiresome and mechanical, especially when it is employed ex- 
clusively in the interests of subject matter so immature, 

The Experimental Movement in American poetry produced beyond 
. any reasonable doubt a handful of remarkable poets. It is my own be- 
lief that these poets are misguided in their motivating principles and are 
consequently limited in their scope; but within certain limits, the best 
of them are, or have been, genuine artists, whose value to our literature, 
I believe, will be permanent, In the work of Cummings, however, the 
artistry which gives dignity to much of the work of Stevens, Williams, 
Miss Moore, Pound, Eliot, H. D., and Hart Crane, is entirely lacking, 
and the romantic notions which in various ways and degrees limit or 
damage their work have been pushed to their ultimate logical develop- 
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ment; namely, to a more or less infantile exhibitionism, at once mildly 
unpleasant and infinitely tedious. 
Stanford University. Yvor Winters. 


A REFERENCE GUIDE to THE Lirerarure or TraveLt. Volume II, The 
New World. By Edward Godfrey Cox. (University of Washington ` 
Publications in Language and Literature, Vol. 10.) Published by the 
University of Washington, Seattle, May, 1938. vii, 591 pp. 

The recently published second volume of Mr. Cox’s stupendous ref- 
erence guide to travel literature continues the work of Volume I, which 
was published in 1935 and was devoted to travel in the Old World. This 
second volume concerns itself with the New World, and has the useful 
addition of several chapters of general interest in the field of travel, lists 
of directions for travelers, of maps and atlases, of naval expeditions, ad- 
ventures and shipwrecks—in short, everything which the compiler has 
discovered in his researches to bear upon man’s eternal urge to be up 
and moving about. 

Mr. Cox says in the Preface to his first volume that the work is com- 
mended to all fireside travelers, and indeed one can hardly imagine a 
more engrossing and at the same time more tantalizing book to a person 
afflicted with a chronic wanderlust than this one with its glimpses of 
strange lands and strange peoples. The notes are extensive and drawn 
from many sources, and are no small contribution to the interest of the 
work. The travels narrated therein are not only real ones but fictitious 
jaunts into the imagination as well—trips to the moon, to the center of 
the earth and to allegorical utopias which have ever had their appeal to 
the disillusioned of all ages. 

The work would seem authoritative in its thousands of titles, its evi- 
dence of wide interests and of patient research; the author indeed dis- 
arms criticism by his humility. One wonders, however, at the absence 
of some few prominent travelers from the list. We miss, for instance, 
the names of Henry Bradshaw Fearon, who traveled five thousand miles 
throughout America in the early 1800's; of John Bernard, the English 
comedian whose delightful Retrospections of America (1797-1811) was 
edited as late as 1887; Mme. Frances Wright D’Arusmont, who enjoyed 
the distinction of being the first Englishwoman to write down her im- 
pressions of America (Views of Society and Manners in America, pub- 
lished in London in 1821). One might mention, too, Harriet Martineau, 
with her Society in America (1837), as well as that other woman traveler, 
Mrs. Frances Trollope, who with Captain Basil Hall was the best known 
of all English writers on America in the 1830’s, if we may trust the judg- 
ment of her son, Anthony Trollope. 
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Mr. Cox has compiled a book the usefulness and value of which is 
beyond question—it is monumental. It has in addition a quality which 
monumental works often lack—it is that rare find, a fascinating and read- 
able bibliography. It gives one a foretaste of what he may expect from 
a reading of the narratives themselves. These, to quote Mr. Cox’s Pref- 
ace, “leave one puzzled over which is more a matter of wonder—man’s 
indomitable spirit, his power to endure and his willingness to repeat, 
or his capacity for cruelty, his insatiate greed, and his readiness to deny 
the claims of justice, pity, and peace.” And in the end we might be 
puzzled, too, as to whether or not to agree with Henry Peacham, who, 
writing in England in the seventeenth century on the necessary and com- 
mendable qualities of the Compleat Gentleman, quotes Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh as saying: “If anyone came to the Lords of the Counsell for a 
License to travaile, hee would first examine him of England: if he found 
him ignorant, would bid him stay at home and know his owne countrey 
firste.” This may at least be comfort for those who may not “sail be- 
yond the sunset” on the alluring trails marked out by Mr. Cox. 

Simmons College. Jane Louise Mesicx. 


A History of American Magazines, 1850-1865. 1938. xviii, 608 pp. 
A History or American Macazines, 1865-1885. 1938. xvi, 649 pp. 
[“Published in Codperation with the Modern Language Association 
of America, with the Assistance of a Grant Awarded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies from a Fund Provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York.”] Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00 each. 


The first volume of Professor Mott’s notable History of American 
Magazines (originally published by D. Appleton and Company but now 
issued by the Harvard University Press) appeared in 1930. That volume 
covered the years 1741-1850. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, magazines had become so numerous and important that the 
two new volumes cover a period of only thirty-five years and two more 
volumes will be needed to bring the story down to 1938. In his 
Preface to the 1850-1865 volume Professor Mott restates his purpose: 


In the following pages it has been my purpose to tell the story of the founding and 
the passing of all the magazines of importance in the period, calling attention to the 
phenomena of shifting popular favor; to detail the tendencies and movements in circula- 
tion, advertising, payment of authors and editors, and costs of publication; to describe the 
development of class journals, including those for the professions and trades; and finally— 
most important of all—to analyze the contents of the magazines of the period considered 
according to ideas, literary types, and typographical and pictorial presentation. 


So various and so complex are the materials that he has not followed 
a single scheme of classification but has given independent organization 
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to each volume. An important feature of every volume, however, is his 
sketches of the most important magazines of the period. The two new 
volumes contain sketches of no less than seventy-seven separate periodi- 
cals. Here we find the complete story of five magazines brought down 
to 1938: North American Review, Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, 
Country Gentleman, and Police Gazette. In some instances he has made 
excellent use of manuscript materials, notably for the Galaxy. 

The American magazine, as Professor Mott was one of the first fully 
to realize, has a very great importance in the history of American cul- 
ture—possibly more in the years 1850-1885 than in any earlier or later 
period. This excellent survey enables the student to see more clearly 
than ever the milieu in which our authors lived and wrote. In con- 
siderable measure the magazines throw light upon both the merits and 
the shortcomings of our writers in the third quarter of the century. 
One is impressed with the fertility of these volumes in suggestions for . 
further study, especially for students of social history and changing liter- 
ary tastes. One would like to see a number of special studies such as, 
for example, Howells as an editor, Mark Twain’s contributions to maga- 
zines, Southern and Western contributors to Eastern magazines, the 
magazines of the Pacific Coast, or the economic status of the magazine 
writer. With no complaint of Professor Mott’s excellent twenty-two 
sketch of the Atlantic Monthly or of his somewhat longer history of the 
North American Review, one would like to see more detailed studies of 
these periodicals in relation to American literature. 

Professor Mott has managed to make his volumes very readable with- 
out resorting to journalese or the literary jazzing up now so fashionable. 
The many well-chosen illustrations are an important feature of the series. 
The new volumes are somewhat freer than their predecessor from typo- 
graphical and other errors, partly no doubt because they have been read 
in manuscript by specialists in American literature and American history. 
I list the few I have noticed for correction in future editions. In the 
1850-1865 volume “Annabelle Lee” (p. 243) should be “Annabel Lee.” 
Henry Adams was the great-grandson—not the grandson, as stated in 
the text (p. 247)—of President John Adams. In the later volume “George 
Egbert Craddock” (p. 372) should be Charles Egbert Craddock. Mark 
Twain’s Innocents Abroad (p. 258) appears as Innocence Abroad, which 
is the title of a later book by Emily Clark. There is something wrong 
with two of the footnotes on p. 404. On p. 372 “noval” should of course 
be “novel.” Is it quite exact (p. 250) to refer to Robert Louis Stevenson 
as among the British “author-lecturers” who visited this country? 

Duke University. Jay B. Husse. 


BRIEF. MENTION 


Turer Rouse Carers. By Elizabeth Jordan. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. xiii, 403 pp. $3.00. 


This book, with the inauspicious title, Three Rousing Cheers, is the 
autobiography of a woman who was in the thick of American journalism 
and publishing from the 18g0’s to the 1920's. Elizabeth Jordan, fresh 
from a Milwaukee convent, went to New York and immediately obtained 
a position on the staff of the World, where she remained as a reporter 
and special writer for ten years. Then she became editor of Harper's 
Bazar, a position which enabled her to make numerous friends and 
acquaintances among American writers, including Margaret Deland, 
Alice Brown, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
Gertrude Atherton, William Dean Howells, Henry James, Mark Twain, 
and, later, Zona Gale, Dorothy Canfield, and Sinclair Lewis. About these 
` and many other writers, Miss Jordan has first-hand anecdotes to relate, 
most of which are fresh and well told. In addition, she includes a large 
number of their letters. 

Though Miss Jordan’s autobiography observes a general chronology, 
it has a fault in common with most other books of informal reminis- 
cence: it is chary of dates, and for this reason its usefulness, though not 
its interest, is diminished for the student of literary history. 

University of Hawaii. Cart Srroven. 


- American Navat Sones & Batians, Edited by Robert W. Neeser. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. xviii, 372 pp. $2.50. 


Believing that the “period of steam and steel” has produced almost 
no naval songs of consequence, Mr. Neeser has limited his collection to 
the “Old Navy,” and has reproduced from broadsides or anthologies and 
song-books ‘whatever ballads and songs struck him as being the most 
eminent—whether of native origin or not. Twenty of the broadsides 
are reproduced in facsimile, and a number of well-known names appear 
in the list of authors—like Freneau and Holmes—but by far the ma- 
jority of the selections are anonymous. The collection is arranged in 
sections headed: “The Revolution,” “From 1797 to 1811,” “The War 
of 1812,” and “Subsequent to 1816.” A bibliography of works con- 
taining naval songs is appended. 

E C. G. 
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EMERSON AND THE PropLeEM or War AND Peace. By William Allen 
Huggard. University of Iowa Studies. Humanistic Studies, Volume 
V, Number 5. lowa City: The University of Iowa. 1938. 76 pp. 
$ .75. 

Mr. Huggard’s doctoral dissertation appears to be a well-arranged 
study of a topic concerning which only a severely limited amount of ma- 
terial is available. Very frequently Emerson’s ideas of greater significance 
than his views on War and Peace are brought into the work—and are 
handled with understanding and sympathy. 

C. G. 


Sattor on Horsesack: The Biography of Jack London. By Irving Stone. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. 338 pp. $3.00. 


A swift-moving popular biography of London with frequent gram- 
matical blunders, naive critical judgments, and no knowledge of literary 
background, yet a valuable corrective to the over-heroic portrait drawn 
by Charmian London. 

C. G. 


BenJAMIN Franxuin. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The Viking 
Press. 1938. xxii, 845 pp. $3.75. 


Carl Van Doren has succeeded admirably in his difficult task of 
writing a biography which both the scholar and the general reader delight 
to praise. He has presented in a fascinating way the varied activities 
of a great and versatile American, and he has come as close to writing 
a definitive biography of Franklin as it seems now possible to write. 
He wisely decided not to attempt a brief biography because in such a 
book Franklin’s life would lose “colour and savour.” So he has at- 
tempted to tell the story of Franklin’s life on the scale employed in the 
Autobiography and, so far as seemed advisable, in Franklin’s own 
words. He has made excellent use of manuscript materials and special 
studies not available to earlier biographers. The new materials throw 
light upon nearly every period of Franklin’s life and upon almost every 
aspect of his activities. None of the pet theories of our popular biog- 
raphers serve to explain Franklin, whom Mr. Van Doren sees as, in spite 
of his many-sidedness, a remarkably integrated human being. What he 
has tried to present to us is, in his own words, Franklin’s “magnificently 
central unity as a great and wise man moving through great and trou- 
bling events.” The biographer has been at some pains to correct the legend- 
ary conception of Franklin (which he attributes to “the dry, prim 
people who have claimed him as one of them”) as a model of thrift, 
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frugality, and prudence. He obviously takes delight in pointing out that 
many of Poor Richard’s proverbs look in other directions. The biog- 
rapher’s narrative style is admirably clear and direct. In these pages 
Franklin. acts and talks with the convincing lifelikeness of Boswell’s Dr. 
Johnson. We see, however, every person in the story from Franklin’s 
point of view, with the result that some of Franklin’s associates, like John 
Adams, receive less than justice. Although there is no disproportionate 
emphasis upon Franklin’s literary activities, Mr. Van Doren has made it 
easy for the student to relate the literary product to the man and to the 
occasions which brought it forth, What we now need is a new edition 
of Franklin’s writings, or at least a supplement to Smyth’s edition, and 
Dr. Max Farrand’s projected edition of the Autobiography. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, 1759 AND 1771. By J. 
Bennett Nolan. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 1938. viii, 229 
pp. $2.50. 

No Boswell accompanied Franklin on his two visits to Scotland, and 
the famous Autobiography breaks off before the first of them; but Mr. 
Nolan, author of General Benjamin Franklin as well as of some excellent 
studies in Pennsylvania local history, has apparently consulted every avail- 
able source of information on both sides of the Atlantic and ‘has given us 
a remarkably full and vivid record of Franklin’s travels in the British 
Isles. The book is written with charm and distinction. The most inter- 
esting portions of the book concern Franklin’s meetings with distin- 
guished Scotsmen in Edinburgh. 


American Autuors, 1600-1900: 4 Biographical Dictionary of American 
Literature, Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. Com- 
plete in One Volume with 1300 Biographies and 400 Portraits. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1938. viii, 846 pp. $5.00. 


This handy one-volume biographical dictionary is intended to supply 
an obvious need among reference books, for earlier books of the kind are 
obsolete and out of print and the Dictionary of American Biography is 
too expensive for many persons to own. The word “authors” is here 
interpreted so as to include many “educators, statesmen (with the excep- 
tion of the Presidents of the United States), orators, jurists, clergymen, 
and the like, whose published works . . . made up much of our national 
literature in an earlier day.” For example, under Adams one finds 
Abigail (but unfortunately not her distinguished husband and son), 
Brooks, Charles Follen, Charles Francis, Jr.. Charles Kendall, Hannah, 
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Henry, Herbert Baxter, Rev. John, Nehemiah, Samuel, and William 
Taylor Adams. No living authors are included, and for some late nine- 
teenth-century figures we are referred to another work by the same 
editors, Authors Today and Yesterday (1933). Messrs. Kunitz and Hay- 
craft have had the immense advantage of being able to consult the 
D. A. B., but they and their corps of assistants have obviously done a good 
deal of independent work. They have embodied their findings in a lighter 
and more entertaining style than has ordinarily been employed in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, with the result that their book is very readable. 
In some cases their judgments seem somewhat too positive and occasion- 
‘ally mistaken. I should question, for example, a statement made in the 
sketch of T. W. Higginson (and repeated in different language in the 
sketch of Emily Dickinson) : “He had a fine critical capacity (though he 
failed utterly to comprehend Emily Dickinson’s poetry!) ...” If one had 
not read the Higginson-Dickinson letters and did not know that he 
helped Mrs. Todd edit her poems for publications, one might logically 
infer that Higginson must inevitably fail utterly to comprehend her 
poetry; but such a plausible inference would do violence to the known 
facts. Each biographical sketch is followed by a brief bibliographical 
note listing the author’s principal works and a number of critical and 
biographical references. Among the four hundred portraits there are 
more than 150 drawn from the collection of Frederick H. Meserve, Most 
of these were the work of Matthew B. Brady, and in a number of in- 
stances they seem better than the more familiar portraits. 


Women’s Lire ann Worx in THE Sournern Corontes. By Júlia Cherry 
Spruill. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1938. 
viii, 426 pp. $5.00. 

This is a carefully documented study based upon available printed 
and (for Virginia and North Carolina) manuscript records. It covers 
nearly every aspect of the lives of Southern women in and outside the 
home, including education, amusements, legal status, courtship, mar- 
riage, etc. Mrs. Spruill’s book goes a long way toward filling an obvious 
gap in studies of the Colonial South. There is an excellent chapter on 
“The Lady’s Library,” which was first published in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly under a slightly different title. 

J. B. H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Nelson F. Adkins (New York University), Gay W. 
Allen (Bowling Green State University), Walter Blair (University of 
Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. 
(Tulane University), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), George 
E. Hastings (University of Arkansas), Ima H. Herron (Southern Meth- 
odist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), J. H. Nelson 
(University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), Theodore A. 
Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the March number of 
American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I, 1607-1800 


[Bartow, JoeL] Howard, Leon. “Joel Barlow and Napoleon.” Hunting- 
ton Lib. Quar., Il, 37-51 (Oct., 1938). 

An interpretation of Barlow’s experiences on the Continent and in 
England from 1788 to 1804 and again from 1811 to his death, De- 
tails of his trip into Russia during the disastrous campaign of Na- 
poleon, with; reasons for Barlow’s complete disillusionment with Na- 
poleon. A reprint of Barlow’s satiric poem “Advice to a Raven in 
Russia, Dec., 1812.” 

Maxfield, Ezra K. “To the Editors of American Literature.” Amer. 
Lit, X, 351-352 (Nov., 1938). 

A reply to M. Ray Adams’s “On the ‘Newly Discovered Letter’ 
of Joel Barlow,” Amer. Lit, X, 224-227 (May, 1938). . 

[Byrp, Witiam] Cannon, Carl L. “William Byrd II of Westover.” 
Colophon, IIl, 291-302; (Spring, 1938). ` 

The contents of Byrd’s library and the history of the sale and dis- 

tribution of the books. 
[Franxuin, Benyamin] Falls, William F. “Buffon, Franklin, et deux 
académies améri¢aines.” Romanic Rev, XXIX, 37-47 (Feb., 1938). 
Williams, David. “More Light on Franklin’s Religious Ideas.” Amer. 
_ Hist. Rev., XLII, 803-813 (July, 1938). 
Extracts from an unpublished manuscript in the Cardiff Public 
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Library throw light upon two episodes in Franklin’s last sojourn in 
London: (1) Franklin took an important part in the composition of 
David Williams’s Liturgy on the Universal Principles of Religion and 
Morality; (2) Franklin hid in Williams’s house in Chelsea after the 
attack upon him by Wedderburn. 
’ [Hopxinson, Francis] MacPike, E. F. “The Battle of the Kegs.” Notes 
and Queries, CLXXV, 354-355 (Nov. 12, 1938). 
A discussion of the historical background of Hopkinson’s poem. 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Adams, Randolph G. “Notes and Queries.” 
Colophon, III, 134-136 (Winter, 1938). 

Facts about Jefferson’s biographies, bibliography, and works. 
II, 1800-1870 

[Curvers, T. H.] Pitfield, Robert L. “Thomas Holley Chivers, M. D.” 
General Mag. and Hist. Chronicle, XLI, 57-75 (Oct., 1938). 

A biographical and critical sketch of Chivers accompanied by quo- 
tations from his poems. 

[Crark, W. G.] Dunlap, Leslie W. “The Letters of Willis Gaylord 
Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib, XLII, 
753-779; 857-881 (Oct, Nov., 1938). 

Parts IV and V of the letters to Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
others. 

[Emerson, R. W.] MacRae, Donald. “Emerson and the Arts.” Art 
Bul. (Univ. of Chicago), XX, 79-95 (Mar., 1938). i 

A discussion of Emerson’s reactions to European art during his 
journeys abroad and his acquaintance with individual artists. The 
conclusions are that “Emerson’s independence in aesthetic experience 
found more vigorous expression in his private criticism of contem- 
porary American painting and sculpture than it ever did abroad,” 
and that he asserted repeatedly “that a profound art must rest upon 
a profound way of life.” 

[Frinr, Timorny] Walker, Lennie Merle. “Picturesque New Mexico 
Revealed in Novel as Early as 1826.” New Mexico Hist. Rev, XIN, 
325-328 (July, 1938). 

Timothy Flint’s Francis Berrian (1826) has a New Mexico setting. 

[Hawrnorne, Natuanret] Bader, Arno L. “Those Mesmeric Victo- 
rians.” Colophon, II, 335-353 (Summer, 1938). 

With some references to Hawthorne, who of all the New England 
group “was the most inclined to mesmerism.” 

Doubleday, Neal F. “The Theme of Hawthorne’s wane 's Show Box.’” 
Amer. Lit, X, 341-343 (Nov., 1938). 

Parallels in theme to a passage in Jeremy Taylor's Ductor Dubi- 
tantium. 
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Orians, G. Harrison. “The Source of Hawthorne’s ‘Roger Malvin’s 
Burial?” Amer. Lit, X, 313-318 (Nov., 1938). 

Hawthorne could have found the historical materials in a set of 
Farmer and Moore’s Collections, Topographical, Historical, and Bio- ` 
graphical, which was in the Salem Athenaeum. 

[Lexanp, C. G.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Charles Godfrey Leland and 
Vanity Fair.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog, LXII, 309-323 (July, 
1938). 

A study of Leland’s editorship of the comic New York weekly, 
which was of political and literary importance. 

[Loncret.ow, H. W.] Hiatfield, J. T. “Longfellow and Germany.” 
Amer-Germ. Rev., V, 8-10 (Sept., 1938). 

Longfellow “was perhaps the most influential mediator and in- 
terpreter between the two countries during a long and significant 
period.” 

[Metvittz, Herman] Berkelman, Robert G. “Moby Dick: Curiosity 
or Classic?” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XXVII, 742-755 (Nov., 1938). 

[Parsons, T. W.] Haraszti, Zoltán. “Letters by T. W. Parsons.” More . 
Books, XIII, 243-367; 408-428 (Oct, Nov., 1938). 

Two of three installments of Parsons’s correspondence, containing 
about 175 letters. References to Lowell, Norton, Emerson, and other 
literary men. 4 

Warren, Austin. “T. W. Parsons, Poet and Translator of Dante.” More 
Books, XIII, 287-303 (Sept. 1938). 

Parsons is seen as “a slighter and a more intense Norton... 
with a passion for poetry rare in any age, and a life-long surrender 
to one of the supreme poets which gave single-mindedness and dis- 
tinction to his character and brought him peace.” 

[Por, E. A.] Colton, Cullen B, “George Hooker Colton and the Pub- 
lication of “The Raven?” Amer. Lit, X, 319-330 (Nov., 1938). 

Contrary to the impression of the Poe-Colton relations made by 
Lowell, Hervey Allen, and other biographers, there were cordial re- 
lations between the poet and the publisher of “The Raven.” 

Jackson, David K. “Poe’s Knowledge of Law during the Messenger 
Period: Some Comments on Chapter II of Margaret Alterton’s Ori- 
gins of Poe's Critical Theory.” Amer. Lit, X, 331-339 (Nov., 1938). 

Miss Alterton attributed to Poe articles which were not written by 
him; therefore some of her assumptions were not correct. During the 
Messenger period Poe was not a student of law methods. 

Mabbott, T. O. “An Unpublished Letter to Poe.” Notes and Queries, 
CLXXIV, 385 (May 28, 1938). 

Reprints a letter, dated May 1, 1841, from Charles West Thomson, 
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a minor poet of Philadelphia, to Poe, concerning Thomson's contti- 
butions to Graham’s Magazine. 

Michaud, Régis:. “Baudelaire et Edgar A. Poe: Une Mise au Point.” 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, pp. 666-684 (Oct.-Dec., 1938). 

Triplett, Edna B. “A Note on Poe's “The Raven.” Amer. Lit, X, 
339-341 (Nov., 1938). 

Possible suggestions from William Falconer’s poem, “The Der- 
vish. » 

[{Srowz, H. B.] Purcell, J. M. “Mrs. Stowe's Vocabulary. z Amer. 
Speech, XIII, 230-231 (Oct., 1938). 

Discussion of twenty-one words and phrases į in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

(Tape, J. B.] Starke, Aubrey. “Tabbiana.” ‘Colophon, III, 427-434 
(Summer, 1938). 

` Correspondence between Father Tabb and Mrs. Myrta Lockett 
Avary. 

. [Warrer J G] Currier; Thomas Franklin. “Whittier’s Philadelphia 
Friends in 1838.” Bul. of Friends’ Hist. Assoc, XXVII, 58-72 (Au- 
‘tumin, 1938): 

qt. 1840-1900 

[Apams, Henry] White, William. “The Date of The Education of 
Henry Adams.” a Studies (Amsterdam), XX, 204-205, (Oct, 
1938). 

. First edition in 1907. 

[Browne, C. F.] Blodgett, Harold. ‘“Artemus Ward in London.” 
Mark Twain Quar, Tl, 35 Kie 1938). l 

[Cremens, SamueL] Jacobs; W. W. “An Englishman’s Opinion of 
Mark Twain.” Mark Twain Quar., Il, 1-2 (Fall, 1938). 

Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain’s Trip to Humboldt in i861.” Amer. 
Lit, X,'343:349 (Nov., 1938). 

. The reprinting of a letter by Matk Twain of Jan. 30, 1862, which 
Paine omitted in editing the Mark Twain. Letters. - 

Putnam, Satnuel. “The Americanism of Mark Twain.” Mark Twain ` 
Quar., I, 13, 24 (Fall, 1928). ` 

Quick, Dorothy. “My Author’s League with Mark Twain.” No. Amer. 
‘Rev, CCXLV, 315- 329 (Summer, 1938).- l 

Childhood memories of, and letters frorn, Mark Twain. 


-- Ramsay, Robert L: and Emberson, Frances Gutherie. “A Mark Twain 


Lexicon.” Univ. of Missouri Studies, XIII, i-cxix; 1-278 (Jan., 1938). 

In the introductory. essay Mark Twain’s vocabulary is’ classified 
under Americanisms, New Words, Archaisms, and Miscellaneous 
Groups. The lexicon is based upon a dozen master’s theses and Dr. 
Emberson’s dissertation and studies. 
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Roades, Sister Mary Teresa. “Don Quixote and a Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's Court.” Mark Twain Quar. Il, 8-9 (Fall, 1938). - 
Taylor, Walter Fuller. “Mark Twain and'the Machine Age.” So. At- 

lantic Quar., XXXVII, 384- 396 (Oct., 1938). 
An analysis of ‘the economic thinking of Mark Twain, in which 
the author concludes that “within him, satirist, capitalist, and demo- 
~ chat worked toward the same object-—that of enjoying the uses a the 
“machine, and lessening the abuses.” 
[Fosrer, Srepuen] Hodges, Fletcher, Jr. “A Pittsburgh Saas and 
His Memorial.” ‘Western Pa. Hist. Mag., XXI, 77-106 (June, 1938). 

Biographical facts about Foster, and information about some me- 
morial collections. 

[Howets, W.'D.] Gelzels, Jacob W. “William Dean Howells and 
Socialism.” Science and Society, It, 376-386 (Summer, 1938). 

“No evidence that Howells had read Marx, but a study of his “eco- 
nomic” fiction indicates his approximation to some of Marx’s central 
ideas. , 

[Wirrman, Warr] Coad, Oral -Sumner. “A Wale Whitman Manu- 
script.” Jour. of the Rutgers Univ. Lib., Il, 6-10. (Dec., 1938). 

Discussion of a manuscript of “Hush’d Be the Camps Today,” 
showing that Whitman “was less the language-intoxicated . rhap- 
sodist and more the laborious and even fussy craftsman than is some- 
times supposed.” 

‘Mabbott, T. O: “Walt Whitman’s Use of ‘Libertad.”” Notes and 
Queries, CLXXIV, 367-368 (May 21, 1938). 

“The word Libertad was inscribed on the Liberty Cap which was 
the type of the usual silver coinage of.the Mexican Republic. And 
that coinage was legal tender in the United’ States until Feb. 21, 1857.” 

Silver, Rollo G. “Walt Whitman: First Appearance of. ‘Virginia—The 
West?” Notes and Queries, CLXXV, 348-349 (Nov. 12, 1938). 
First published in the Kansas Magazine, I, 219 (March, 1872). 


IV. 1900-1938 

[Casert Brancu] © Sehrt, Ernst Theodor. “Die Weltanschauung James 
Branch Cabells (im Anschluss an seinen Roman Figures of Earth).” 
Englische Studien, LXXII, 358-399 (Aug. 1938). 

{Dretser, THropore] Huth, John F., Jr. “Dreiser and Success: An 
Additional Note.” Colophon, III, 406-410. (Summer, 1938)... 

Contributions made by Dreiser to Orison Swett Marden’s success 

books. 
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Vivas, Eliseo. “Dreiser, an Inconsistent Mechanist.” Erhics, XLVIII, 
498-508 (July, 1938). 

“Dreiser is a bigger and more faithful artist than his philosophy 
permits him to be.” 

[Dunne, Frvuzy Perer] Adams, Franklin P. “Mr. Dooley.” New Re- 
public, LXXXIV, 390-391 (May 4, 1938). 

[Fiercier, J. G.] Cappon, Alexander. “An Alien Among the Imag- 
ists: John Gould Fletcher.” Univ. Rev. (Univ. of Kansas City), IV, 
165-172 (Spring, 1938). 

[Jzrrers, Rosson] Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. “Science and the Poetry 
of Robinson Jeffers.” Amer. Lit, X, 275-288 (Nov., 1938). 

In his poetic development science has directed Jeffers’s shift to 
normal speech and the inclusion of scientific terms, contributed to 
his use of materials, extended the range of his poetic vision, and “has 
been the most important force in the moulding of the poet’s philos- 
ophy.” 

[Lewis, Scram] Loiseau, J. “La Croisade de Sinclair Lewis.” Etudes 
Anglaises, II, 120-133 (April-June, 1938). 

Morris, Lloyd. “Sinclair Lewis—His Critics and the Public.” No. Amer. 
Rev., CCXLV, 381-390 (Summer, 1938). 

[MacLzisu, Arcuipatp] . Rosenberg, Harold. “The God in the Car.” 
Poetry, LII, 334-342 (Sept, 1938). 

A criticism of the relation of modern poetry to the social crisis, 
with special reference to MacLeish. 

Van Ghent, Dorothy. “The Poetry of Archibald MacLeish.” Science 
and Society, V, 500-511 (Fall, 1938). 

Social and intellectual problems as affecting the poet’s work. 

[Monroz, Harrier] Boie, Mildred. “A Wider Audience for Poetry.” 
No. Amer. Rev, CCXLV, 408-414 (Summer, 1938). 

An estimate of the influence which Harriet Monroe has had upon 
the development of the “little” magazines. 

[Mors, P. E.] Leander, Folke. “More—Puritan @ Rebours.’” Amer. 
Scholar, VII, 438-453 (Autumn, 1938). 

A biographical survey of the development of More’s philosophy 
of religion, based chiefly on the posthumous publication of his Pages 
from an Oxford Diary, with emphasis upon the abiding influence of 
Puritan sensibility. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Hogan, Charles Beecher. “A Poet at the Phonic 
Shrine.” Colophon, II, 359-363 (Summer, 1938). 

The discovery of Robinson’s poem, “Isaac Pitman,” as first pub- 
lished in The Phonographic World, May, 1890. 
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[Wescorr, Grenway] Quinn, Patrick F. “The Case History of Glen- 
way Wescott.” Frontier and Midland, XIX, 11-16 (Autumn, 1938). 

[Wotre, Tuomas] Jack, Peter Monro. “Remembering Thomas Wolfe.” 
N. Y. Times Book Rev., pp. 2, 28 (Oct. 2, 1938). 

Bates, Ernest Sutherland. “Thomas Wolfe.” Mod. Quar., XI, 86-88 
(Fall, 1938). 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Ball, Alice Morton. “Uncle Sam and the Compounding of Words.” 
Amer. Speech, XYL, 169-174 (Oct., 1938). 

The Style Manual of the Government Printing office includes a 
rational system for the compounding of words. 

Barclay, Lillian E. “The Coyote: Animal and Folk-Character.” Pub. 
Texas Folk-Lore Soc., XIV, 36-103 (1938). 

Boatright, M. C. “Comic Exempla of the Pioneer Pulpit.” Pub. Texas 
Folk-Lore Soc., XIV, 155-169 (1938). 

Boggs, Ralph S. (comp.) “Bibliography for 1937 [of Folklore].” So. 
Folklore Quar., II, 43-48 (March, 1938). 

Botkin, B. A. “The Folk and the Individual: Their Creative Reciproc- 
ity.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XXVII, 121-135 (Feb., 1938). 

Davis, LeRoy G. “Some Frontier Words and Phrases,” Minn. Hist., 
XIX, 241-246 (Sept, 1938). 

Ericson, Eston E. “Nebraska Folklore and Popular Sayings.” Folk-Lore, 
XLIX, 148-153 (June, 1938). 

Funkhouser, Myrtle (comp.). “Folk-Lore of the American Negro: A 
Bibliography. Part IV.” Bul. of Bibl, XVI, 108-110 (May-Aug., 
1938). 

Hand, Wayland D. “The Three Nephites in Popular Tradition.” So. 
Folklore Quar., Il, 123-129 (Sept, 1938). 

An additional parallel to the legend of the Wandering Jew in the 
person of the Three Nephites of oral tradition in America. 

Hench, Atcheson L., Dobbie, E. V. K., Treviño, S. N., et al. (comps.). 
“Bibliography [of American Speech].” Amer. Speech, XIII, 212-226 
(Oct., 1938). 

Herzog, George. “The Study of Folksong in America.” So. Folklore 
Quar., II, 59-64 (June, 1938). 

McIntosh, David S. “Southern Illinois Folk Songs.” Ill. State Hist. 
Soc. Jour., XXXI, 297-322. (Sept., 1938). 

Maurer, D. W. “The Argot of the Underworld Narcotic Addict: Part 
Il.” Amer. Speech, XIII, 179-192 (Oct., 1938). 

Pound, Louise. “More ‘Joe Bowers’ Lore.” So. Folklore Quar., Il, 
131-133 (Sept., 1938). 
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Rogers, E.G. “Concerning the Nathan. Bedford Legend.” Tenn. Folk- 
lore Soc. Bul., IV, 32-64 (Sept., 1938). 

Shewmake, Edwin F. “Shakespeare and Southern ‘You all?” Amer. 
Speech, XII, 163-168 (Oct. 1938). 

No evidence that Shakespeare used the expression “with the special 

meaning now attached to it in the Southern United States.” f 

Spivacke, Harold. “The Archive of American Folk-Song in the Library 
of Congress: In Its Relationship to the Folk-Song Collector.” So. 
Folklore Quar., II, 31-35 (March, 1938). 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Articles on, the English Language Published dur- 
ing 1937.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XXVII, 734-741 (Nov., 1938). 

Talbert, Ernest W. “Some Non-English Place Names in Idaho.” Amer. 
Speech, XII, 175-178 (Oct., 1938). 

Teit, James A. “More Thompson Indian Tales.” Jour. of Amer. Folk- 
lore, L, 173-190 (April-June, 1937). 

Tsanoff, R; A. “Philosophy in Folk-Lore.” Pub. Texas Folk-Lore Soc., 
XIV, 145-155 (1938). 

A brief for a tolerant recognition of the significance of folk wis- 

dom as expressed in folk-theology, proverbs, and tales, 


VI. GENERAL 


Booth, Bradford A. “A Note on an Index to the American Annuals 
and Gift Books.” Amer. Lit, X, 349-350 (Nov., 1938). 

A list of the American annuals and gift books for which the index 

is complete, | l 
Gohdes, Clarence, “Three Letters by James Kay. Dealing with Brook 
; Farm.” Phil. Quar., XVII, 377-388 (Oct, 1938). : 

James Kay, a Philadelphia publisher, wrote long letters to John 
$. Dwight and his sister Marianne, giving helpful, prudential advice 
during the period preceding and following the burning of the Phal- 
anstery. . S 

Jones, Howard Mumford. “Patriotism—But How?” _ Atlantic Mo, 
CCXLV, 585-592 (Nov., 1938). 
There is a need for a “patriotic renaissance”, in America today and 
literature must play a part in creating it. l 
Jordan, Philip D. “Humor of the Backwoods, 1820-1840.” Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev, XXV, 25-28 (June, 1938). 
Keys, Thomas E. “The Colonial Library and the Development of Sec- 
` tional Differences in the American Colonies.” Lib. Quar., VIIL 


373-390 (July, 1938). 


f 
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Naeseth, Henriette. “Drama in Early Deadwood, 1876-1879.” Amer. 
Lit., X, 289-312 (Nov., 1938). 

The history of the. frontier theater in Deadwood, of the Black 
Hills, South Dakota, with the listing of 168 plays performed from 
1876 to 1879. 

Strauss, Harold. “Realism in the Proletarian Novel.” Yale Rev. 
“XXVIII, 360-374 (Dec., 1938). l 

Wright, Louis.. “Richard Lee I, a Belated Elizabethan in Virginia.” 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Il, 1-35 (Oct, 1938). 
_ A survey of the intellectual interests and the library of Richard 
Lee II (1647-1714), squire of Mt. Pleasant, Va. and perhaps the best 
example in the early colonial period of the Renaissance ideal of the- 

, well-rounded gentleman, keeping a nice balance between the active 
and the contemplative life. 


